





SPEECH 


MR. M c DOWELL, OF OHIO, 


THE TARIFF. 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 3, 1844. 


The bill reported by Mr. McKay from the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, to alter, modify, and 
amend the tariff act of 1842, (Mr. Hopkins in the 
chair,) being under consideration before the House 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union— *, 

Mr. McDOWELL said: 

Mr. Chairman: I have listened with profound at¬ 
tention to the arguments of gentlemen who have 
receded me in this discussion, and I have cn- 
eavored to weigh them with impartiality; and but 
for the relations which I sustain to a portion of the 
great agricultural West, and the close and intimate 
■connection of their interests with the principles in¬ 
volved in this bill, I should have adopted the course 
which I pursued at the early stages of this session, 
of awaiting the result, and casting a silent vote. But, 
sir, if I rightly understand the objects of this bill—if 
I properly apprehend its operation upon the country— 
it holds out a great inducement, not only for my 
vote, but for my voice in its defence. It proposes a 
reduction of the burdens imposed by the present 
tar iff law upon the great agricultural interest of the 
country, in which the intelligent people I have the 
•^ionor to represent are embraced. To the success 
of such a proposition that class would look with the 
greatest solicitude, because its profits are less in 
proportion to the capital and labor employed, and 
more hardly obtained, than those of any other class 
within the limits of the Union. Their labor is the 
capital of the country, upon which the prosperity 
and happiness of all other classes depend; but 
when we look to the course of legislation heretofore 
pursued in regard to its- interests, and recollect the 
various methods devised by almost all other classes 
and professions to draw from the agricultural class 
an undue proportion of its earnings for their own 
aggrandizement, and to shift the burdens of taxation 
from their own shoulders to this great class, the 
wonder is that it has a spark of vitality left, or the 
patience to bear the tortures that have been, and are 
still inflicted upon it. 

Unlike any other class, however, the agricultural, 
Without comptaint, maintains all. the burdens im¬ 


posed upon it by the government, nor suffers abate¬ 
ment of its sturdy integrity or independence. 
While under the deepest pecuniary embarrassment 
and depression, it looks to no aid but its own right 
arm, to no resource but its own productive power 
for alleviation Patience, industry, and economy, 
are its household words; and although depressed in 
its energies, or crushed for a time by the extortions 
of the government and the combination of all other 
classes, yet, through the steady exercise of its in¬ 
domitable perseverance and recuperative strength, 
it rises, pho: nix-like, from the dust, with health, and 
prosperity, and healing in its wings. In its pros¬ 
perity all other interests are restored, while often, in 
the oppressive task of sustaining the impositions of 
legislation, it suffers alone. 

The bill now under consideration, Mr. Chairman, 
proposes various modifications in the principles and 
details of the existing law; and notwithstanding the 
care with which it has been matured, there are yet 
many imperfections in its provisions and details. 
There are many imported articles entering into the 
general consumption of the country, which have be¬ 
come necessaries of life, and upon which, though 
the duties levied by this bill are a great reduction 
upon the act of 1842, yet I feel satisfied, the rates of 
duty are too high to be consistent with a fair and 
equal taxation. The articles of sugar, molasses, 
bar-iron, and chains, constitute a portion of dutiable 
imports upon which I could wish to see the tariff 
still further reduced. But if a majority of the com¬ 
mittee shall differ with me on this point, and the bill 
shall be reported back to the House preserving its 
present form, I shall, however reluctantly, from the 
considerations presented, vote for it, because, in its 
general provisions, I regard it as greatly preferable 
to the existing law. I am, sir, in favor of a tariff* 
but not of the tariff; and while opposing the imposi¬ 
tions of the law of 1842, I cannot consent to be., 
placed in the category of the advocates of free trade, 
if, by this designation, I am to understand that it dis¬ 
countenances a wise, discriminative revenue tariff. 
The complex and manifold machinery of the gen¬ 
eral governtpent requires a vast hnnual revenue to 
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proceeds of i adequate to ’support tl 


keep it in motion; and aside from the proceeds of | adequate to’support the government, and afford 
the public lands there is no other source of revenue means to give io each manufacturer the bounty need- 


than the imposition of duties on foreign gohfc($ni{ | ed, fcmuld it iJ^Wie'Ctwipetent for Congress, if the 
tonnage, except the last W) reJy exist, to lay, in addition to 

ation. The. question now before tKs^conmittee is*f tire duties for revenue, a direct tax for the payment 
not whether we shall adopt direct taxation or a j of the. bounties thus claimed, and to be thus dis- 
tariff, but whether we shall pursue in our action the pensed? Will gentlemen assert this, or are they 
powers delegated to us by the constitution, in levy-1 ready to meet such a question before the American 
mg duties for revenue, or violate them for purposes j people? And yet, such is the issue, if the power 


of protection. This, sir, to n 


! claimed by them has a 


tlie distinction between the democratic and the whig j der the constitution. If the protective power does 
parties; and upon this issue, I take my stand in this [ exist under the provisions of the constitution, jis 
discussion, and upon no other. To repeat the prop- j one of its original objects and designs, it exists 
osition, sir: I regard the democratic party as favor- j without limitation as to the amount to be appropri¬ 


able to a revenue tariff] sufficient to sustain an f 
nomical administration of the government, with s 


o- ! ated, and the mode by which its collection is to be 
eh | accomplished; and if it is to be considered as the 


discriminations upon the various articles o’f foreign settled constitutional doctrine, it must lead to taxa- 


{ jroduction as will be most advantageous in the col-! tion as heartless and i 
ection of revenue. The whig party, on the other I classes of. the country, 
hand, as their defence of the existing “ tariff ” ex- I the exercise of the sam 


as heartless and oppressive towards all other 
ies of the country, in its ultimate operation, as 
ixercise of the same power does in Great Brit- 


hibits, are for a tariff for protection as the first object, ain upon the great laboring masses of her people. 


icidental consideration. 


if the power has an 


The position assumed by the democratic prrty, is, I existence without limitation, the modeof itsexer- 
as I humbly conceive, abundantly sustained, in both'! cise is reduced to a mere question of discretion; 


the letter and the spirit of the constitution, while the j and Congress may just 
doctrine of our opponents is contrary to both. The j manding the people of 
8th section of the federal constitution reads thus: j Union, not to buy of En 


and Congress may just as well enact a law com¬ 
manding the people of any one State, or of the 
Union, not to buy of England and France, but that 
their purchases should be made from INI assac.husetts 
or Rhode Island; thus leaving the manufacturers of 


debts, and provide for the common defence and general wel- these States to fix their own prices upon their 
fare of the United States,” &c. goods, and upon the produce of the farmer in ex- 

Here it is seen, Mr. Chairman, that a specific change. It is true that this direct mode of accom- 


gram of power is conferred to lay and collect duties, 
taxes, imposts, and excises; but, sir, for what pur¬ 
pose? Why, the latter clause of the same section 
specifies and marks out the limitations by saying, 
* l to pay the debts, and provide far the common defence 
and general icelfare." The power to lay and collect 
duties, &c., is a specific, substantive grant of power, 
and limited in its exercise by the succeeding portion 
of the section, to objects therein enumerated, and to 
which alone these collections, when made, are con¬ 
stitutionally applicable. Now, sir, it does seem to 
me, that in the exercise of the power to lay and col- j 
lect duties, &c., we are not authorized to look to any | 
other object than the section indicates and points out; 
andit points out no other purpose than revenue, and 
the objects to which it shall beapplied. The debts of j 
the government cannot be paid until the necessary 1 
funds are collected for tlieir liquidation; nor can the 


I plishing the same end might be objected to by these 
j protective gentlemen, lest the free people of this 
i country might again (as they have done heretofore) 
| rebel against so flagrant an exercise of the power 
i claimed by them. But does not the present law, in 
I effect, produce the same result? Has it not driven, 
by its provisions, a large amount of foreign articles 
from our market? Has it. not compelled the pur¬ 
chaser of those taxed goods to pay an additional 
cost, as a bounty to manufacturers, of from 40 to 
150 per cent.? What, then, sir, is this, but Con¬ 
gress saying, through the present law, that Ameri¬ 
can citizens shall buy of Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island, and not of England or France? Or, in other 
words, that if they purchase such and such articles 
from abroad, they shall pay a bounty upon them 
for the support of the monopolies at home engaged 
in the manufacture of such articles—that A shall 


“common defence,” or “general welfare,” be effect¬ 
ed without the means. If I am right, sir, in this 
position, (and I have no doubt of it,) gentlemen who 
claim the constitutional power to protect manufac¬ 
tures cannot be sustained by the specific grants of the 
section just referred to, as the basis of our argument 
io the contrary. But it is asserted that the power 
to protect this interest is said to be embraced in the 
final provisions of the eighth section of the constitu¬ 
tion, and as properly included within its limitations. 
If this assumption be correct, the right only exists 
under the appropriating power of Congress, and 
must be accomplished by a legislative distribution 
of a bounty to manufacturers, and not through the 
process of invidious taxation. Are gentlemen ready 
to claim this at the hands of Congress? Are they 
ready to demund a bounty from the public treasury 
to manufacturers, in lieu of a tax upon the con¬ 
sumer, for tlieir support. 

Bui, sir, let us suppose (in order to place this ex¬ 
orcise of power by Congress in its true light) that I 
the duties derived, or derivable, from imports are in- J 


sell his produce to B at B’s own price, and buy B’s 
articles at the extent of the tax added to the cost of 
the foreign article. And yet, sir, it is insisted t.]|at 
such a law is not an infraction of the limitations <?f. 
the constitution, nor of the rights attempted to be 
secured under its authority. 

The party, however, to which I have the honor 
to be attached, Mr. Chairman, do not deny that a 
revenue tariff may not be so regulated in i|s dis- 
j criminations as to afford protection incidentally; 

I but maintain, on the contrary, that all the protec¬ 
tion which the manufacturing class can receive 
from the government must be afforded through its 
I action in the assessment of duties for revenue; for, 

I when you levy an imposition of 25 per cent, for 
revenue upon an article imported, it must have the 
effect, to the extent of the imposition, of a protec¬ 
tion to the home manufacturer, by enabling him to 
sell at an advance of 25 per cent, upon the prices, 
by reason of the government tax upon the foreign 
article. The power, then, sir, in my humble judg¬ 
ment, exists mainly as an incidental power in the 
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exercise of the general power of taxation granted 
expressly to Congress, and not as a direct and spe¬ 
cifically granted power under the constitution. But, 
sir, aside from all constitutional grounds of objec¬ 
tion to the existing tariff law', there are objections 
of expediency equally fatal. I allude to its destruc¬ 
tive operation upon, individuals, upon classes, and 
upon the general national prosperity. The tariff of 
1828. known as the “bill of abominations,” differed 
but little in its essential provisions from the leading 
features of the present law; and the history of its 
development, as exhibited in its operation, sustains 
the objections which I entertain to the act of 1842. 

Sir, it constituted one of the most efficient ele- j 
ments, combined with others of the period of its j 
existence, that prostrated the energies, and for a 
lime overthrew and suspended the prosperity, of j 
country. And such must again be the ligitimale 
and inevitable tendency of any system which di¬ 
rectly or indirectly controls the citizen in the exer¬ 
cise of his discretion in disposing of his own prop- i 
erty, on his own terms, and at a market of his own j 
selection. Trade, and the operations of trade, should j 
be left as free as possible; for the laws that are nat- I 
ural to it have been demonstrated as quite sufficient j 
for its regulation. The tariff of 1828 attempted a, 
diversion of trade from its natural and national chan- j 
nels; and government, through the merely artificial j 
principles and regulations of the law, and for the j 
purpose of what is called home protection, created j 
a state of affairs which terminated only in general! 
disorganization and paralysis. The manufacturing ' 
interest protected by the government, called upon ; 
the banks for facilities to more extended operations; j 
the prospect of profit to manufacturers became a ma- | 
nia after the passage of the law; the banks loa ed with j 
reckless liberality, and expanded their circulation 
beyond precedent in this enterprise; and these ex¬ 
pansions, by the general diffusion of paper money, 
augmented the sales‘and the profits of the manu¬ 
facturers, till the whole manufacturing interest 
thought that the protective system was the climax j 
of legislative wisdom, and the infallible source of all 
political prosperity. 

Thus it was, sir, that the steady and regular; 
course of business and of trade was diverted into | 
new channels, and carried on by an artificial tide j 
of success, as delusive in its character as it was j 
brief in its duration. The day of reckoning came j 
upon us, in the midst of our excesses; and a gen- | 
eral proclamation of bankruptcy was the very na¬ 
tural result. Sir, is this a fancy sketch, or is it not | 
the history of events, fresh within the memory of 
every representative on this floor? But, further to I 
sustain my position, 1 find in one-of the speeches of j 
Mr. Calhoun, delivered in the Senate in 1840, the j 
most satisfactory testimony. It exhibits the expan¬ 
sion of the circulation of the banks of the manufac¬ 
turing States for the years 1830 and ’32, he 
npt having been able to procure a statement for 
1829 and 1831, and the balance of the tariff period, 
up to the explosion of the banks. 

The circulation of the banks of Massachusetts 
for the years 1830 and ’32, was as follows: For 
1830, $4,730,000; 1832, $7,700,000; or 65 per cent, 
increase. In Rhode Island, in 1830, the bank cir¬ 
culation was $670,000; in 1832, $1,340,000, or an 
augmentation of 100 per cent. In New York, in 
1830, the circulation of the banks was $10,000,000; i 
m 1832, it was $14,000,000, or an increase of 40 i 
per cent. In Pennsylvania, in 1830, the circulation j 
was $7,300,000; in 1832, $8,760,000, or an increase of I 


20 per cent. The circulation of the Bank of the 
United States, in 1830, was $15,300,000; in 1832, 
$24,600,000—being an increase of 67 per cent. The 
aggregate amount of circulation of these States was, 
in 1830, $38,000,000; in 1832, $56,500,000. These 
are but the results of the two closing years of the 
tariff of 1828; and I doubt not, if the estimates 
could be had for the whole period, similar results 
would be developed. The estimates I have fur¬ 
nished show that the increase of bank circulation, 
within the periods indicated, was almost in exact pro¬ 
portion to the amount of protective duties laid by 
the tariff. 

I have thus attempted to show, sir, what I have 
asserted to be true, viz: that the tariff of 1828 con¬ 
tributed largely to the disarrangement of trade from 
the expansion of the currency of the country, in 
inflated prices of produce, land, &c., the winding up 
of which state of things was so signally disastrous 
to all concerned. Nor was this expansion of the paper 
circulation confined to the aforesaid manufacturing- 
states. The banks of these States led the way, ana 
were followed by the excessive issues of the banks 
of all the States of the Union. The advance of all 
articles in the country followed the increase of pa¬ 
per money, until the prices at which they were pur¬ 
chased would not admit of exportation and sale in 
foreign markets where their circulation was 50 per 
cent, less than ours. The result was, that the hold¬ 
ers of the produce here held on for a small advance, 
until the bubble exploded, and they sunk amid the 
general crash. It was at the climax of this period 
of bank expansion that wheat was imported to the 
United States from Europe, and sold at a profit for a 
less price than our dealers could lake without sacri¬ 
fice. It was at this period, sir, that the extraordi¬ 
nary spectacle was exhibited to the world of a great 
producing country, with a surplus of produce on 
hand, augmenting that surplus by the purchase of 
breadstuff's from foreign countries. I know, sir, it 
has been charged by some of the politicians of the 
country, that the deplorable state of tilings I have 
been describing was the result of the repeal of the 
tariff act of 1828, and the establishment of the act 
of 1833, familiarly known as the compromise act. 
Indeed, sir, I must express my surprise to have 
heard gentlemen on this floor repeat what I had sup¬ 
posed every sensible man had condemned; but my 
surprise has been even greater to hear gentlemen as¬ 
sert that the prosperity of the country now was 
the effect of the tariff of 1842, and that this fact 
sustained the charges of ruin brought upon the coun¬ 
try by the compromise act. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, without designing to 
enter into any very extended argument on these 
points, I shall'briefly review them us they have been 
presented, and demonstrate, by the conclusive tes¬ 
timony of dates and figures, the total fallacy of these 
assumptions. And, first, I remark, that the sus¬ 
pension of the banks, from 1S37 up to the year 
1841, was the incubus that hung upon and palsied 
the energies of the country, and the only true cause 
of its commercial prostration and pecuniary dis¬ 
tress. And it is a fact equally familiar to the peo¬ 
ple, that the interests of the country have been 
gradually recovering and advancing from their pros¬ 
tration, from the moment of the general resumption 
of specie payments by the banks in 1841. That 
act, sir, expelled at once the depreciated and worth¬ 
less paper of all the broken and rotten banks of the 
country from the channels of circulation; and they 
were once more, but to a limited extent, filled 'with. 
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■either gold or silver, or paper that was equivalent, I 
by reason of its convertibility into bona fide “hard* 
money ,” at the option of the holder. True, this act 
of general resumption red uced the paper circulation 
of the country to an amount less than the sum of the 
silver and gold in circulation, and in the vaults of 
the hanks. But, sir, it at once regulated the ex¬ 
changes of the country to the specie standard; it re¬ 
stored confidence between man and man; and it im¬ 
parted life and renewed activity into the domestic 
trade, business, and commerce of the country. 

The present tariff act took effect in September, 
1842, more than eighteen months after the universal 
resumption by the banks, when the produce of the 
country was sought after by the capitalists at home 
and from abroad, and was steadily rising in value. 

I will not, however, close the refutations of the po¬ 
sitions assumed by gentlemen on the other side, 
with the mere recapitulation of dates and circum¬ 
stances; but shall, at the hazard of being consider¬ 
ed tedious, give in figures the unanswerable argu¬ 
ment, that proves the injurious operation of the tar¬ 
iff of 1828, upon the interests of the country, and the 
beneficial operation of the compromise act of 1832- 
*3, upon the same. I find, from an examination of 
the tables of exports of domestic produce, from the 
year 1824 to 1833, including the nigh tariff periods 
of 1824 and 1828, that the aggregate amount of ex¬ 
ports was $469,198,564. I find, also, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, that our exports from 1833 to 1842, duriitg the 
operation of the compromise act, amounted to the 
sum of $768,352,365, which give an annual average 
of exports of $96,442,785; and an aggregate 
gain of the latter period upon the former of $299,- 
174,791, and an average annual gain of $38,646,855. 
The statistical tables of the custom-houses show, 
also, that the exports of domestic manufactures for 
the same periods, were as follows: 

The aggregate amount of exports during the high- 
tariff period from 1824 to 1833, was $43,180,755, 
and for the low-tariff period from 1833 to 1842, 
$65,917,018; the increase of these exports during 
the latter period, over the former, being about $22,- 
000,000. They show about the same state of facts 
in relation to our tonnage, and the imports and ex¬ 
ports of specie. The aggregate amount of foreign 
tonnage for the same period, under the high tariff, 
was 686,989 tons; and of coasting tonnage, 752,456 
tons—making an aggregate of $1,439,455: whilst 
under the later period of the low-or revenue tariff, 
our foreign tonnage was 896,664 tons; and that of 
our coasting trade 1,280.999 tons—making an ag¬ 
gregate of 2,180,763 tons; and an increase for the 
latter period over the former, of 741,303 tons. The 
imports and exports of specie, from 1821 to 1831, 
a period of high protection, were as follows: 

Aggregate amount of imports of specie $76,450,- 
580. Aggregate amount of exports $80,226,628. 
Showing an excess of exports over imports of $3,- 
$796,048. The imports and,exports of specie, on the 
other hand, sir, from 1831 to 1841, a like period in 
duration of low duties, were: Exports $67,859,294. 
Imports, $105,139,234. Giving an excess of im¬ 
ports of specie over the exports, of $37,279,940. 

I have thus endeavored to exhibit, Mr. Chairman, 
by facts and figures, that the assumptions of gen¬ 
tlemen who charge the prostration of trade and busi¬ 
ness to the effects arising from the repeal of the act 
of 1828, and the operations of the compromise act, 
to be unfounded in truth; and that, instead of the 
interests of the country having been destroyed by 
the operation of the law of 1832, that our commerce 


was more flourishing; that our exports and trade 
were augmented under its operation to a large 
amount, as compared with the exports of the high- 
tarifi' period; and, further, that, during the latter 
period, there was added a large increase of specie to 
the capital’and circulation of the country—a contri¬ 
bution, to the extent of the increase, to the increased 
prosperity of the country. 

I shall now, sir, very briefly attempt to prove, by 
the figures and dates which I shall produce, that the 
manufacturing establishments of the country, during 
the period—or rather, a portion of the period—of 
low duties, were in a more prosperous condition 
than at any other time; and that, so far from the as¬ 
sumption being true, that they were in a bankrupt 
condition, and uliable to prosecute their business, 
on the contrary, they purchased more of the 
cotton of the South, and manufactured more goods, 
than at any previous period. The amount of cotton 
imported into Boston from 1835 to 1840, inclusive, 
and from the 1st January, 1841, to the 25th May, of 
the same year, - (a little less than five months,) as 
taken from the Boston Atlas of 1842, is as follows: 
In 1835, (in round numbers,) 80,00C bales; in 1836, 
82,000 bales; in 1837, 82,000 bales; in 1838, 96,000 
bales; in 1839, 94,000 bales; in 1840, 136,000 bales; 
and from the 1st January to the 25th May, 1841, 
93,000; and for the year 1841, as estimated, 150,000 
bales—almost double the consumption as compared 
with the high-tariff year 1835. The writer of the 
money articles in the New York Herald of the same 
year, and who seems to have drawn his statements 
from authentic sources, if we may judge from their 
details and minutiae, states that the amount of goods 
manufactured at Lowell in 1839 was 58,263,400 
j yards; and in 1840, 73,853,400 yards—making an 
! increase in a single year of 15,596,000 yards, more 
j than 25 per cent., in that branch, in the entire 
j growth, in that flourishing town, from its founda- 
I tion to the beginning of the year 1840. 

I Sir, these are facts for the country which speak 
| the language of “truth and soberness,” and entirely 
f annihilate all the miserable cant and sophistry that 
j have been employed by the opposition to substanti- 
| ate the false issues assumed against the compromise 
act. 

Again, sir: If it be true, as gentlemen have al¬ 
leged, that the manufacturing interest was struck 
down by the compromise act, and reduced to bank¬ 
ruptcy, by what singular art of legerdemain or le¬ 
gislative hocus pocus were they, upon the passage of 
the present law, enabled to concentrate and distrib¬ 
ute, by the purchase of all the surplus of the coun¬ 
try, the vast capital that was requisite to effect this 
change, when they, just before, were broken down 
and disabled to prosecute their business? Does not 
every man see the utter fallacy of such assertions? 
But suppose, sir, that they were in a sound condition: 
can they coin money, or supply enough from their 
profits in a year to have filled the channels of circula¬ 
tion that had already been nearly exhausted by the 
bank explosions and suspensions of the panic era of 
1837 to 1841, inclusive? Sir, I have shown you how 
these channels were being filled when this act was 
passed. The increase of capital that was revivify¬ 
ing, reproducing, and extending the industrial pur¬ 
suits of the country, was the product of our exports 
during the period of the compromise act, as I be¬ 
lieve has been sufficiently illustrated. Yes, sir; the 
large balances of specie brought into this country, 
instead of goods, during the last years of the general 
i suspension, gave that impulse to trade, business, and 
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commerce, which saved the country from hopeless 
ruin and irretrievable bankruptcy. The elements of 
this resuscitation were not derived from the manufac¬ 
turing interest under a high protection, but from the 
products of the great agricultural class, and the 
means of business introduced into the country by 
the specie derived from the sale of their surplus in 
foreign markets. The substratum of all our pros¬ 
perity and wealth—the basis of all our happiness, 
virtue, and patriotism—arises from die industry and 
the grand moral power which the great agricultural 
class holds in its control. And, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank Heaven that it is so; and that this class docs 
now, and will, as I hope, for centuries in perpetuity, 
maintain its wholesome and preponderating influ¬ 
ence over all others. It is among the yeomanry of 
the land, that we must look for those sturdy republi¬ 
can characteristics which distinguish us as a nation 
among all the nations of the earth. Unobtrusive, 
virtuous, and contented, you never find them, sir, 
infesting jmur halls of legislation, extorting laws at 
your hands to legalize on their part the plundering 
of their neighbors; nor for impositions to their own 
benefit upon any other class of their fellow-citizens. 
No, sir; their services, and their resources, and then- 
lives, they are ever ready to lay down upon the altar 
of their country, in the preservation of its institutions, 
its liberty, and its integrity! 

I have now, Mr. Chairman, answered, as I think, 
the assumptions of gentlemen on the other side, 
and shown, conclusively, that it was not the repeal 
of the tariff act of 1828, nor the enactment of-the 
compromise law of 1833, that produced the prostra¬ 
tion of all the business interests of the country; and 
that the act of 1842 had no agency whatever in the 
general revival of business, and the present pro¬ 
gressive prosperity of the country; but, on the con¬ 
trary, that the act of 1828 contributed more directly 
than all other causes, 'to the paralysis which for the 
last few years weighed down the mighty energies 
of the American people, and kept them prostrate in 
the dust. I have shown also, sir, that it is to the 
increased exports of the producers of the country, 
pending the operation of the compromise act, that 
we are indebted for the vast increase of specie which 
alone saved us from impending and irretrievable 
bankruptcy, and imparted vitality and vigor to all 
the great interests of the country. 

But, sir, there is another assumption of the friends 
of a high protective tariff, equally as preposterous 
as those I have noticed, as I shall be able most 
clearly to establish; it is, that high duties make low 
prices. This position, I find, is.adopted in the report 
of the Committee on Manufactures, made by the 
honorable gentleman front Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hudson.] In that report the committee assume, 
first, that foreign manufacturers can obtain their 
capital for about two-thirds, and their labor for 
about one-third or one-fourth, less than the manufac¬ 
turers in the United States; and thus the idea of any¬ 
thing like a fair competition, under these circum¬ 
stances, is altogether out of the question. Now, 
after admitting this important fact, and claiming that 
the manufacturer here ought to be protected by du¬ 
ties upon articles of foreign production, to enable 
him to compete with the foreign manufacturer, he 
then turns round * and asserts mat the tax thus laid 
upon imported goods does not increase their cost, 
but rather tends to diminish it. This assumption 
he attempts to prove in the report by a most singu¬ 
lar process of reasoning—namely, that the importer 
will be able to buy of the English or French manu¬ 


facturer, the same description of articles that he Be¬ 
fore purchased, at just such a reduction of the prime 
cost as will counteract the duty imposed by the 
tariff here; or, in other words, that the foreign manu¬ 
facturer and importer will, between them, sell the 
goods imported at just the amount of the duty im¬ 
posed less than their previous charges, and thus pre¬ 
vent, by the competition for a market, any advance 
at least upon the prices paid in the absence of a 
tariff of protection. Now, sir, if I comprehend the 
gentleman’s positions, they are absolutely antago¬ 
nistic to each other; and if either be true, the other 
must be false; for, if a duty of 50 per cent, be ne¬ 
cessary to protect the cloth-maker in this country 
against the foreign competitor, how can the 50 per 
cent, operate as a protection to the former, if the 
latter sells to the importer at just the amount of duty 
under the former prices? Certainly, under such a 
state of things, the tariff of protection would be no 
protection, because the foreign cloth would still 
monopolize the home market. On the other hand, 
if the duty imposed effects the object of protection, 
the price of the foreign cloth must unavoidably be 
increased 50 per cent., where that is the extent of 
the imposition, which would enable the home manu¬ 
facturer to sell at the same price. In further illus¬ 
tration of the case, I will give an example or two 
that, cannot be misunderstood or controverted. I 
will suppose (a truth, if my information be correct) 
that, under a tariff of 25 percent., Swedish bar-iron 
could be brought to this country and sold at 2 cents 
per pound, which our manufacturer of iron of the 
same quality and kind, could not afford to sell at 
less, if you please, than at 4 cents per pound. Find¬ 
ing that he cannot compete with the foreigner, he 
appeals to Congress to protect him against the 
Swedish importer, in a duty of 100 per cent., which, 
will compel him to sell Iris importations at 4 cents 
also, or drive him from the market; and Congress 
levies the desired imposition. Now, sir, does not 
this duty of 100 per cent., thus imposed, protect 
or enable the domestic manufacturer to sell his iron 
at the old price of 4 cents, by raising the cost of the 
imported article to that standard. If not, what has 
the domestic manufacturer gained by the 100 per 
cent, tariff of “ protection ?” Just nothing. He is in 
the same predicament as before, which would cer¬ 
tainly tend to establish the declaration of Mr. Clay 
that “ there is no necessity of protection for protection.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the state of the 
case. Would our manufacturers exhibit so much, 
anxiety, and be so lavish of their exertions and 
their money, in obtaining the ascendency of the' 
protective party, and through them a protective 
tariff, if it resulted as the gentleman has assumed? 
No, sir; far from it.' The legitimate effect of the 
duty of 100 per cent, is, as every man of common 
observation must know, the very reverse of the 
operation of the tax as laid down in the gentleman’s . 
argument. 

The Swedish iron cotil.d not be sold without a. 
sacrifice at less than 4 cents per pound, paying the 
duty of 100 per cent. So, too, with all other arti¬ 
cles. Good French boots could be imported here 
under a revenue tariff, and sold at $2 per pair, just 
such as our boot-maker sells at $3, in which case 
a duty of 33 j per cent, will compel the importer to 
raise the price of the French boots to $3, in order to 
meet the requisition of the tariff. The operation of 
the law is clear. Upon every pair of boots purchased 
either of the French importer, or the domestic man¬ 
ufacturer, the purchaser pays $1 advance upon 
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the price paid in the absence of the tariff of 335 per 
cent.; because the tax levied by the government 
upon the imported article, is added to its price, and 
this enables the home manufacturer, who pays no 
duty, to sell his article also at an advance of $1, and 
realize a profit, to that extent, over the profit of the 
importer, conceding the prime cost in each case to 
be the same. Therefore, if, in the purchase of foui- 
pairs of boots, a farmer pays at a country store $12 
this year, for which the year preceding he only paid 
$8, in the absence of a duty of 33j per cent., it fol¬ 
lows that, in the transfer of this duty to him, he 
pays a tax of $4 to protect the home manufacturer 
upon four pairs of common boots. The tariff of 
1842, passed by a whig Congress, laid a duty of 
1 25 per pair upon coarse imported boots, which 
as raised their price to that extent upon the price 
at which they would be sold were no duty levied 
upon them. The consumer pays this additional 
charge in every instance; for the tariff follows all 
the transfers upon the goods upon which it is laid, 
until they fall into the hands of the consumer, out of 
whose pocket the revenues of the government, and 
the duties of “protection for protection,” are all de¬ 
rived. If such be the fact, (and it must be, or the 
doctrine of protection is all a farce,) I have, by 
these two simple statements, demolished the paradox 
that “high duties make low prices.’’' 1 

But, Mr. Chairman, lest the arguments of gentle¬ 
men might not be so convincing as they could de¬ 
sire, some of them have dropped all argument, and 
attempted to drive us into the support of their theo¬ 
ry by designating the friends of a judicious revenue 
tariff as the British party in Congress; and they 
have appealed to the people to stand up for their 
own countrymen and protect them against the pau¬ 
per labor of Great Britain. Yes, sir, strange as it 
may seem, though not strange considering the quar¬ 
ter whence it emanates, the very party who have 
been, by means the most invidious and anti- 
American, trying to fasten upon the people of this 
country the whole British system of banks, manu¬ 
factures, privileged orders, corporations, monopo¬ 
lies, taxation, and pauperism, with all its deplorable 
concomitants; and who lake the British side of all 
questions that arise between that country and ours, 
and who seek notwithstanding, through a portion of 
its members, to divest all foreigners seeking the asy¬ 
lum of our shores of the right of citizenship;— 
strange as it may seem, such a party talk to us and 
denounce us as the British party—professing them¬ 
selves to be the exclusive friends of home industry, 
and the only guardians of the constitution and tile 
lights and liberties of the people. May the wisdom 
of the people save the country from the tender mer¬ 
cies of such brazen-faced hypocricy. Sir, who are 
the importers that we are called upon to throttle and 
drive out of the country by taxation or higli pro¬ 
hibitive duties for protection? They are, from one 
half to two-thirds of them, American citizens, em¬ 
ployed in the business of carrying off the vast sur¬ 
plus produce of the country, and selling or barter¬ 
ing it to other nations, and bringing back in ex¬ 
change the products and manufactures of those na¬ 
tions. They are the commercial class of the United 
States—a class next to the agricultural in its con¬ 
tributions to the wealth, the power, and glory of their 
country. They are branded as British importers 
by the manufacturing monopolist and his advocates 
in this House. The law of 1842 was designed to 
drive this commerce of international exchanges from 
the ocean; and thus not only inflict a suspension of 


their business upon the seas, but an injury upon the 
whole agricultural community who are dependent 
for the sales of their surplus productions upon the 
owners of ships that bear them to a foreign market. 
That I may be understood in this position, I will 
put a case for illustration, by supposing that the 
county of Ross, in the State of Ohio, has a surplus 
of flour per year of ,100,000 barrels; and that A, a 
trader, has been in the habit of buying it annually 
and shipping it to England or France, taking, in ex¬ 
change, or investing the money received, in the man¬ 
ufactured articles of these countries, at a rate that 
would enable him to sell them in the United States 
at an advance of 50 per cent., without transcend¬ 
ing the prices of our own manufactures of like de¬ 
scription. We will suppose that the law obliges 
him to pay 25 per cent, from his profits to the cus¬ 
tom house for the support of government. He does 
so, and still retains a profit of 25 per cent., which 
enables him again to buy of the farmers of Ross 
their surplus of 100,000 barrels of flour. He ships 
it off as usual; but, in his absence, the domestic 
‘manufacturer complains to Congress that he 
will be broken down if there is not a fur¬ 
ther duty of 25 per cent, laid on the goods 
imported by the trader. The prayer of the peti¬ 
tioner as granted,and the duty is increased to fifty 
per cent. A returns with his merchandise, expecting 
to pay the usual duly of 25 per cent.; but, much to 
his astonishment, the custom-house officer informs 
him that the imposition “for the sake of protection” 
has been raised from 25 to 50 per cent. A sells out 
as.us'uul at a gross profit of 50 per cent, which is 
just sufficient to meet the custom-house extortion, 
divesting him entirety ofhis profits. Will A be found 
again purchasing the surplus flour of the farmers of 
Ross for that season, or any other season, while the 
protective imposition of 50 per cent, is drawn upon 
the foreign goods he receives in exchange for his 
producer The present tariff is thus operating; and 
yet the advocates of a high protective system are 
attempting to make the farmer believe that his in¬ 
terests are advanced by the law. I have shown 
how the tariff of 1828 operated upon the domestic 
exports, and how’ suddenly the exports expanded 
upon its repeal; and I now submit to you, Mr. 
Chairman, to this House, and to the people, a table 
of exports since the passage of the present law, to 
show that it has already vastly reduced the exports 
of the agricultural staples of the country* The law 
took effect in September, 1842, and from that day 
to September, 1843, we have the first fiscal ‘year of 
its operation. The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for tills period gives the amount of do¬ 
mestic exports at $90,494,485, and for 1841, at $106,- 
382,722; and for 1842, at $92,969,996; thus exhibit¬ 
ing a falling off in a single year, under the high tariff 
ori842, as compared with the exports under the 
revenue tariff of 1841, of about $16,000,000; and as 
compared with 1842, of two and a half millions of 
dollars; and this, too, chiefly upon the agricultural 
staples, exclusive of cotton, rice and tobacco. The 
imports and exports from the 30tli September, 1843, 
up to February, 1844, are, imports about forty-five 
millions—exports twenty-eight millions. With 
these facts from the official data looking us in the 
face, are we to be told that this law in its operation 
is giving prosperity to the farmer or to the shipping 
interest. Or shall we sacrifice the shipping interest, 
in which there are nearly as many persons engaged 
(including ship carpenters and their families) as 
there are m the manufactories of the country, and 
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the whole agricultural class into the bargain, to the 
rapacity of the manufacturing interest? Sir, I am 
not the enemy of the manufacturing interest. If the 
incidental protection afforded it be restrained within 
fair and equitable limitations, I will be in favor 
of it. I am willing they should have all the advan¬ 
tages a revenue tariff can afford them, be the amount 
of protection what it may; and 1 am sure, sir, that 
such a tariff incidentally, would abundantly protect 
them. I say so from the highest authority in the 
estimation of the opposition—authority which they 
will not dispute. I allude, sir, to Mr. Clay. He 
expressly declares that a revenue tariff will be abun¬ 
dantly ample for'the-purposes of protection. *But, 
sir, when we are called upon to sacrifice all the other 
industrial interests of the nation to ore exclusive 
branch of industry, I must, as a friend of the hum¬ 
ble tiller of the soil, and of that class who “go out 
upon the great sea,” gfotest most solemnly against 
it. 

I have a few words to say now to the bootmaker, 
the hatter, and the tailor, who are appealed to by the 
manufacturing interest to unite m their crusade 
against the farmer and trader. They are told that, 
if foreign boots and shoes, ready-made clothing, and 
hats, are not exorbitantly taxed, they will drive the 
home manufacturer of these articles to some other 
business, or to unavoidable starvation. I desire them 
to examine the reports of the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury to ascertain the amount off the importations 01 
boots, hats, and clothing, antecedent to the passage 
of the present law of home protection, as it is 
termed. By such examination it will be discovered 
that the aggregate imports were—of boots and 
shoes— 

In 1839 .... $101,000 

Exports the same year - - 173,000 

Hats, leather, wool, and fur, imported— 

In 1839 - $15,000 

Exports of same for same year - 123,000 

1840— 

Boots, shoes, and slippers imported $70,000 
do do do exported 214,000 

Hats, leather, wool, and fur imported 7,000 
do do do do exported 103,000 

1841- 

Boots, shoes, &c., imported- - $17,166 

do do exported - - 100,725 

The number of boot and shoe makers in the 
United States is estimated (but I cannot vouch for 
its correctness) at 180,000. Now, sir, the average 
imports of each of the years 1839-’40-’41 is about 
$77,000, coming into competition with the labor of 
180,000 domestic boot and shoe makers; or a foreign 
competition, averaging to each domestic manufactu¬ 
rer about 45 cents per annum—all told. Or, in other 
words, if no importations bad been made, but their 
amount equally divided among our home manufac¬ 
turers of the specified articles, each man would have 
an addition to his yearly aggregate derived from the 
making of boots and shoes, of the enormous sum ot 
45 cents. Yet, sir, he is taught to believe that the 
importer will ruin him without a prohibitive duty I 
of protection. The excess of exports over the im- 

( rorts of these goods, however, will dissipate the de- 
usion. The same regulations of trade will apply to 
the hatters. The competition which they have to 
encounter is $13,000 worth of hats annually im¬ 
ported, which, divided among the domestic manu¬ 
facturers, would scarcely exceed the pro rata of 10 
cents per man. 

Let us now, Mr. Chairman, ascertain the amount 


of competition against the tailors of the United 
States. The report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means shows that there was imported in 1840, ’41, 
’42, about $28,000 of ready-made clothing, paying 
ad valorem and specific duties; giving for each year 
an average of some §9,000. There are in thecoun- 
i try (as I have seen stuted) about 100,000 tailors; the 
! average competition, therefore, would be to each 
[man a sum not exceeding'the trifle of 10 cents per 
annum; or, in other words, a tariff of absolute pro¬ 
hibition against foreign clothing would give to the 
domestic makers Id cents more per annum to each 
man than they have received under the late and ex¬ 
isting laws. And notwithstanding, the American 
tailor is called upon to defend the cause of home 
protection against foreign competition, or else be 
driven from his shop-board. 

But there is one more fact, Mr. Chairman, which 
I desire to give the committee from this report. It 
is this: that, under the operation of the first three- 
fourths of the present year, there was imported into 
the country $175,600 worth of ready-made •cloth¬ 
ing, nearly twenty times the annual amount im¬ 
ported during the periods mentioned under the rev¬ 
enue tariff of the preceding years; and yet it is 
claimed that the present is a tariff of home pro¬ 
tection! 

But., sir, let me ask of gentlemen how the boot 
and shoemaker, tailor and hatter, are benefited by a 
law which gives them from 33g to 50 per cent, pro¬ 
tection, when, at the same time, it places a similar 
1 imposition upon all other manufactured articles 
which they have to buy? The tailor pays on his 
boots, hat, and clothing, and the clothing of his 
. family; and upon his salt, sugar, pepper, spice, fish, 
&c., a far greater tax than is levied to protect him. 
So, also, with the hatter, and boot and shoemaker. 
They all pay, more or less in the protective tax upon 
their articles of family consumption, many times the 
amount of protection secured to them. 1 admit, sir, 
that if each man could, bylaw, be equally protected, 
neither would lose at the end of the year, nor 
could eithd!- be gainer; but such cannot be the ope¬ 
ration of an insidious protective tariff. The protect¬ 
ed classes will get along pretty smoothly; but the 
unprotected will feel the disadvantage of the burden 
imposed. The farmer you cannot protect, because 
there can be no competition to liis business from 
abroad. The law, therefore, chains him down, 
and tells the protected classes to fleece him at their 
discretion. Yet, sir, the farmer, too, is exhorted to 
go for protection. 

1 shall now pass on, sir, to some other positions 
assumed by the advocates of an exobitant tariff of 
protection. Gentlemen in this discussion have said 
that the fathers of the constitution were protection¬ 
ists, and refer to the revenue law of 1790 to establish, 
this declaration, quoting from the preamble of that 
law as their assumed evidence in the case. The 
word “protection” is found in that preamble, I ad¬ 
mit; but does the preamble fix the impositions upon 
foreign goods specified in the law? The law itself, 
sir, is the true test; and by reference to the act of 
of 1790, you will discover that the average duties 
[ upon imports were about 7 per cent. Descending 
from this period to 18J5, the tariffluws averaged but 
an ad valorem scale df duties of 15 per cent. Sir, it 
is ridiculous for gentleman to charge that we are dis¬ 
ciples of free trade who advocate a revenue tariff of 
25 or 33£ per cent, upon imports, while the fathers 
of the government, who levied a tariff of from 7 to 
15 per cent., are claimed as having been the ad- 
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vocates of the federal doctrine of protection. I leave 
them to reconcile as they can the contradictory po¬ 
sitions which they occupy in the attempt made by 
them to mislead the public mind, and impose doc¬ 
trines upon the country as emanating from the 
fathers of the constitution that never were originated 
or sanctioned by them. 

Sir, the end and object of this high protective 
policy should arouse the agricultural interest of the 
■country to a just sense of the ultimate burdens that 
will rest upon it; for the prohibitory character of the 
policy is as certainly tending to direct taxation as 
that it exists. Can any one doubt the truth of this 
position, with the arguments of the advocates of 
protection before them: Do they not assume that 
the manufacturers of this country must be pro¬ 
tected by law against the competition of other coun¬ 
tries: And how is tills competition to be prevented 
but by destroying it? Is it not insisted that such 
protection will, in a short time, enable our own 
manufacturers to furnish'all we need, and at prices 
as low as any other country? What source of rev¬ 
enue, I ask, then, will be left to supply the wants of 
the government after the importations of all foreign 
goods are at an end? But one, sir; and that the land¬ 
ed interest of the country. The farmers will not 
only have the Statejgovernments to support, but the 
general government, with its immense expenditures. 
■Think you, sir, that the interest which has been 
begging the government for a. half a century for in¬ 
direct bounties to support it, will agree to contribute 
a cent for its support? No; the cry of oppression 
will be raised, and appeals to the sympathies and 
patriotism of the country to save them from de- 
-struction; and, as now, they will be heard, and the 
burden rolled over upon the farming class of the 
country, as it ever has been. There is no ear to 
hear their remonstrance, no eye to pity them; 
they are to be the beasts of burden, from whose 
labor all the departments of the machinery of 
civil government are to be sustained, and 
the manufacturers into the bargain. Sir, nearly all 
the revenue collected and consumed by the govern¬ 
ment is drawn from the pockets of the farmer, by 
the indirect operation of the tariff; and the manufac¬ 
turing class, if their prohibitive system is carried 
out, will change this indirect tax of eighteen mil¬ 
lions of dollars, to a direct tax of the like amount. 
And if we submit much longer to their dictation, 
the chains of a manufacturing despotism will be fas¬ 
tened upon us, and the interests of all the other 


classes sacrificed to its unhallowed cupidity. Sir, 
as I remarked before, I do not wish to be regarded 
as the enemy of this important branch of national 
industry and enterprise, whilst it is kept within its 
proper sphere; but when its gigantic strides to pow¬ 
er and exclusiveness already threaten to annihi¬ 
late (as it now paralyzes) the agricultural and com¬ 
mercial interests of the country, it is time to pre¬ 
scribe bounds to its encroachments, and expose its 
policy to the people. The history of the manufac¬ 
turing interests in other countries is one of rapine 
and pauperism; and though it may never be potent 
enough here to victimize all the other interests of the 
country, yet its virus, struck deep as it is into our 
system, will impair more and more its healthy ac¬ 
tion, retard the developments of its resources, and 
finally reduce it to impotency and ruin. Sir, such 
monopolies as the present law is designed to foster, 
at the expense and almost sacrifice of all other inte¬ 
rests, are but the disguised competitors for power 
with the government itself, and their influence the 
cancer that is eating out the vitals of the constitu¬ 
tion. And if we contribute much longer, by such 
laws as the present, to give a precocious maturity to 
them, they may well claim to be the government, 
and proclaim that the constitution is but a bundle 
of abstractions, unworthy of the present age, and 
unfit for the government of. the people. There is 
but one hope of escape from such a catastrophe; and 
it is in the firmness, honesty, and patriotism of the 
farmers and mechanics of the country. Their 
united voice can avert the usurpation,' and their 
brawny arm protect the constitution from the rava¬ 
ges, of such an enemy. But if they should much 
longer slumber upon the outposts of the constitu¬ 
tion, die citadel of liberty will be in the possession 
of a worse than Gothic foe, who will prostrate its 
noble pillars, srike down the eagle of liberty, and 
in their places erect the throne of the despot, and 
the whelp of the British lion. Already die links of 
the cold chain of avarice are entwined around the 
hearts of a portion of our people, and deadened 
their sensibilities, I fear, to the calls and influences 
of patriotism; and nothing can arouse them but a 
true sense of the condition of the country, to an ef¬ 
fort to reinstate the constitudon, to impart once more 
its life-giving principles to the great interests of 
the country. JVom ;—now is the time for die effort; 
and he who suffers the present occasion to pass un¬ 
improved, will live to condemn his error, and weep 
over the lost liberties of his country. 
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In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on*the Resolutions referring the Presi¬ 
dent’s Message to the various Standing Com¬ 
mittees, 

Mr. McCLERNAND addressed the House as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman : It is due, perhaps, to the com¬ 
mittee, that I should renew the apology now, 
which I felt constrained to offer the other day 
when I appealed to the committee to adjourn this 
question temporarily, to enable me to speak upon 
it under more favorable circumstances. Certain¬ 
ly, sir, upon no other ground than that of physi¬ 
cal indisposition, would I 'have ventured so far 
from my humble course here as to have asked for 
so great a concession. In return, gentlemen, for 
your kindness and consideration, I can only offer 
you the humble tribute of my thanks and grati¬ 
tude, which I beg you to accept. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are critical and porten¬ 
tous times; an accidental conjuncture threatens 
the success of the cherished principles of Democra¬ 
cy, and all who are friendly to the present repub¬ 
lican Administration are imperiously called upon to 
come forth promptly and boldly in its defence. 
All who profess to be Democrats should now prove 
their faith by their works. FoHbne, sir, I pro¬ 
pose to do this; and, that I may do it with the 
more success, I shall indulge in a somewhat exten- i 
give range of debate. 

First, sir, it is my purpose to review the great' 
measures that distinguished the internal or domes¬ 
tic policy of the present Executive Administration, 
and in like manner, on Sime future occasion, its 
external or foreign policy—especially the justice 
of our cause in the existing war with Mexico; 
thus affording, as a whole, a general survey of 
the conduct of our Government in the most im¬ 
portant events of modern times. 

Proceeding, sir, at once to the first and present 
branch of my pregnant theme, I will be allowed to 
premise that great and fundamental changes have 
occurred in the administration of the Government 
within a few ySars past. Upon the accession of 
the Democratic party to the control of Congress in 
1843 and 1844, they found the policy lately before 
established by Federalists in full operation. True, 
President Tyjer, as if directed by some divine 
power, had arrested that fearful and fatal consum¬ 
mation—a United States bank; but other measures 
little less mischievous survived to afflict the coun¬ 
try. The mandamus and distribution acts still 


blotted the statute book; the question of the policy 
and power of this Government to engage in schemes 
of internal improvement remained to be settled; 
the black tariff to be replaced by a revenue tariff; 
the constitutional treasury to be restored; and the 
I graduation principle, if possible, ingrafted upon 
I the present land system. In short, a thorough 
work of reform and restoration challenged our best 
efforts. And how was that work performed? We 
shall see. 

Upon the meeting of the twenty-eighth Congress 
in 1843 and 1844, the members of the House of 
Representatives found themselves much embar¬ 
rassed by a serious and important question, that 
stood in the way of the very organization of the 
body—which forced them to choose between dis¬ 
regarding what purported to be a law, and exclu¬ 
ding several of the States from a voice in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the body. This was the effect of the 
mandamus act, which deserves to be explained. 
The Constitution declares that— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections fo 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators. 5 ' 

This provision of the Constitution is of plain 
and obvious import; but a Federal Congress was 
not content to obey it. Rendered arrogant by the 
possession of ill-gotten power, they assumed the 
dictatorial authority to demand of the States to 
“ make such regulations ” as the Constitution left 
only to Congress to make : in other words, they 
assumed to do indirectly what they were afraid to 
do directly. They passed a law requiring such 
of the States as elected Representatives by “ gen¬ 
eral ticket” to cease to do so, and elect by “ dis¬ 
tricts.” The design of the law was obvious : it 
was to force New Hampshire, Georgia, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Missouri—four Democratic States—to 
abandon the mode of electing by general ticket, 
and to elect by districts. And its immediate effect 
would have been to exclude the Representatives 
from those States, eighteen out of twenty-one of 
whom were Democrats, from a seat in the House. 
Such, sir, would have been the effect of the law. 
Well, what was the result ? The States compro¬ 
mised by the usurpation, and a Democratic Con¬ 
gress, true in their devotion to the Constitution 
and to State rights, disregarded it. They dis¬ 
regarded it for numerous reasons, cogent and 
strong. It was unconstitutional, because it affirmed 
a subordination of the States to Federal authority, 



unknown to the Constitution; because, by a sort 
of legislative alchemy, it converted one power into 
two—the power of Congress to do a particular act 
into a compound power tOTequire the States to do 
the same act. It was inexpedient, because it was 
designed to take immediate effect, which would 
have caused several of the States to incur the ex¬ 
pense and trouble of holding extra sessions of 
their Legislatures to give the mandate effect. It 
was wrong, because its motive and its object was 
to contribute to a miserable, paltry, party triumph. 
And for these and other reasons, it was irf effect 
set aside; and thus the way was opened to the 
great and brilliant political reformations which 
have followed irtider Mr. Polk’s administration. 

The first of these, Mr. Chairman, to which I 
shall give my attention, is that which recent and 
present circumstances seem to demand should be 
first noticed: I refer to the bold and patriotic stand 
taken by the President upon the subject of inter¬ 
nal improvements by this Government. I shall 
speak first to this subject, because justice to truth 
and the President demand that the attacks made 
upon both should be immediately repelled. Well, 
sir, what has been the course of the President upon 
this perplexing question? Upon succeeding to the 
Presidency, like President Jackson, he found him¬ 
self much embarrassed by its inherent difficulties; 
which difficulties have been greatly aggravated by 
the conflicting legislation of Congress upon the 
subject. It is a fact, that for more than thirty 
years after the organization of the present Gov¬ 
ernment, no act was passed by Congress appro¬ 
priating public money for river and harbor im¬ 
provements. It appears that our predecessors 
accorded this power to the States peculiarly. 
Warned by the experience of other nations, they 
held that an absolute money power was abso¬ 
lute despotism: and, therefore, such of them 
as assisted in framing the Federal Constitution, 
through a jealous fear, were unwilling to unite 
such a power with that of the sword, which was 
given to this Government. Such a conjunction— 
the purse and the sword—they thought would 
prove a3 disastrous to liberty here as it had else¬ 
where. Hence, in 1817 and 1818, Congress, in 
pursuance of this example of ahstinence from the 
exercise of doubtful powers, passed the following 
declaratory resolutions in the negative; and that, 
too, after a protracted and elaborate debate, in 
which such statesmen as Barbour of Virginia, 
Blount of Tennessee, Cobb of Georgia, Desha 
of Kentucky, Holmes of Massachusetts, and 
Ringgold of Maryland, took an active and con¬ 
spicuous part in the negative. The resolutions 
are as follow: 

1st. Resolved, That Congress has power, under the Consti¬ 
tution, to construct post-roads and military roads: Provided, 
That private property be not taken for public use without 
just compensation. 

Yeas 82, nays 84. 

2d. Resolcal, That Congress has power, under the Con¬ 
stitution, to construct roads and canals necessary for com¬ 
merce between the States: Provided , That private property 
be not taken for public purposes without just compensation. 

Yeas 71, nays 95. 

3d. Resolved, That Congress has power, under the Cra- 
stitutinn, to construct canals for military purposes: Provided, 
That no private property be taken for any such purpose 
without just compensation therefor. 

Yeas 81, nays 83. 

Such, sir, was the course of Congress upon this 


subject down to 1817 and 1818, and such the 
ground upon which it was rested. Yet, sir, ac¬ 
cording to the history of organized power every¬ 
where, we find that in 1829, when General Jackson 
succeeded to the Presidency, this early and long- 
continued construction of the Constitution had 
been overthrown, and a most loose and latitu- 
dinous one adopted in its stead. Wild and ex¬ 
travagant schemes of internal improvement had 
become the order of the day. During the imme¬ 
diately previous administration of Air. Adams, 
this policy had found the greatest favor and had 
been pushed to excess; so much so, that in less 
than ten years after its introduction, more than 
$200,000,000 had been asked for various objects of 
internal improvement. President Jackson saw that 
the alarming evil demanded a speedy remedy, and 
he then boldly and nobly stepped forth to save his 
country from a career of corruption, bankruptcy, 
and ruin, as he had before saved her from the arms 
of a foreign foe upon the ever-memor§tble plains of 
New Orleans. He vetoed or refused to sign the 
following acts : i 

“ An act making appropriations for building 
light-hopses,light-boats, beacons, and monuments, 
placing buoys, improving harbors, and directing 
surveys.” “An act authorizing subscription for 
stock in the Louisville and Portland Canal Com- 

any.” “ An act for the improvement of certain 

arbors, and the navigation of certain rivers.” 
And finally, “ An act to improve the navigation 
of the Wabash river.” 

In his objections to the last-mentioned act, he 
says: 

“ The desire to embark the Federal Government in works 
of internal improvement prevailed, in the highest degree, 
during the first session of the first Congress that 1 laid the 
honor to meet in my present situation. When the bill au¬ 
thorizing a subscription on the part of the United States for 
stock in the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Company 
passed the two Houses, there had been reported by the Com¬ 
mittees on Internal Improvements hills containing appropri¬ 
ations for such objects, exclusive of those for the Cumber¬ 
land road, and for harbors and light houses, to the amount 
of about one hundred and six millions of dollars. In this 
amount was included authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe for the stock of different companies 
to a great extent, and the residue was principally for the 
direct construction of roads by this Government. In addi¬ 
tion to these projefcts, which have been presented to the 
two Houses under the sanction and recommendation of their 
respective Committees on Internal Improvements, there 
were then still pending before the committees, and in me¬ 
morials to Congress, presented, but not referred, different 
projects for works of a similar ciiaracter, the expense of 
which cannot be estimated with certainty, but must have 
exceeded one hundred millions of dollars.” 

Much, sir, was thus dune by President Jackson 
to correct a growing evil, the consummation of 
which must be corruption, bankruptcy, and ruin; 
but still, much remained to be done. The rule he 
laid down only reached a part,of the evil, and did. 
not go far enough; as he afterwards admitted. 
It was reserved for Mr. Polk to extend flie rule, 
and strike at the root of the whole evil—to finish 
the work commenced by his illustrious predeces¬ 
sor. And how has he finished it? Simply by refer¬ 
ring the subject of river and harbor improvements 
to the States, who may clearly take cognizance of 
it, with the consent of Congress. But I will let 
the President speak for himself. He says: 

“The Constitution provides that 'no State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage.’ With 
the ‘consent’ of Congress, sueh duties may be levied, col¬ 
lected, and expended by the Suites. We are not loft in the 
dark as to the objects of this reservation of power to the 
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States. The subject was fully considered by the convention 
that framed the Constitution. It appears, in Mr. Madison's 
report ofthe proceedings of that body, that one object of the 
reservation was, that the Stales should not be restrained 
from laying duties nf tonnage for the purpose of clearing 
harbors. Other objects were named in the debates; and 
among them, the supportof seamen. Mr. Madison, treating 
on this subject in the Federalist, declares that— 

«‘ The restraint on the power of the States over imports 
*and exports is enforced by all the arguments which prove 
‘ the necessity of submitting the regulation of trade to the 
'Federal Councils. It is needless, therefore, to remark fur- 
‘theron this head, than that .the manner in which the re¬ 
straint is qualified seems well calculated at once to secure 
‘ to tile States a reasonable discretion in providing for the 
‘conveniency of their imports and exports,and to the United 
‘ States a reasonable check against the abuse of this discre- 

“ The States may lay tonnage duties for clearing harbors, 
improving rivers, or for other purposes; but are restrained 
from abusing the power, because, before such duties can 
take effect, the ‘ consent’of Congress must be obtained. 
Here is a safe provision for the improvement of harbors and 
rivers in the reserved powers of the States, and in the aid 
they may derive from duties of tonnage levied with the con¬ 
sent of Congress. Its safeguards are, that both tire State 
Legislatures and Congress have to concur in the act of rais¬ 
ing the funds ; that they are in every instance to be levied 
upon the commerce of those ports which are to profit by the 
-proposed improvement; that no question of conflicting 
power or jurisdiction is involved ; that the expenditure be¬ 
ing in the hands of those who are to pay the money and be 
immediately benefited, will be more carefully managed and 
more productive of good than if the funds were drawn from 
the national treasury, and disbursed by the officers of the 
Genet ul Government; that such a system will carry with it 
no enlargement of Federal power and patronage, and leave 
the States to be the sole judges of their own wants and in¬ 
terests, with only a conservative negative in Congress upon 
any abuse ofr.be power which the States may attempt. 

b Under this wise system, the improvement of harbors 
and rivers was commenced, or rather continued, from the 
organization ofthe Government under the present Constitu¬ 
tion. Many acts were passed by the several States levying 
duties of tonnage, and many were passed by Congress giving 
their consent to those acts. Such acts have been passed 
bv Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and 
have been sanctioned by the consent of Congress.” 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is a brief outline of the 
history of internal improvements by this Govern¬ 
ment, and such has been Mr. Polk’s course upon 
that subject. Who now shall reproach him for 
broaching: a new and untried theory? Who now 
shall condemn him for exercising, according to the 
dictates of his conscience, an unquestionable con¬ 
stitutional power—for vetoing one or two hills, the 
titles of which professed what was falsified by 
their enactments?—which united in grotesque and 
corrupt conjunction Great Wood Hole, Little 
Sodus hay, Hog Island channel, and the like no¬ 
menclature, with the mighty Mississippi and great 
lakes—which would have taken from the treasury, 
in time of war, perhaps millions of money, and 
thereby lessened the ability of the Government to 
feed and clothe our armies and maintain their suc¬ 
cess in the field; which would have created <a na¬ 
tional debt pro tanlo, and thereby, perhaps, a 
national hank—thus leading ultimately to the cor¬ 
ruption and consolidation of our system of Govern¬ 
ment, and consequently to despotism. I too, sir, 
voted against these bills, for which I also have been 
abused; but with no other effect than to confirm 
me in a fearless and faithful discharge of my duty. 
I also voted against a certain resolution declaratory, 
of the power of Congress over the subject of inter¬ 
nal improvements, which was adopted here a few 
days ago. I voted against that resolution for 
iruiny reasons, and, among others, because I 
til ought it was thrust upon the House out of 
time and propriety; because the previous question 


was asked upon it before it was read at the 
Clerk’s desk, which was ordered by the combined 
vote of the Federal side of the House—thus cutting 
off all debate, consideration- 

Mr. BRODHEAD. And amendment; anti to 
bring the Democratic party into trouble. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Yes, sir, and amend¬ 
ment. I voted against it, because it appears to be 
artfully drawn up, so as to afford a constitutional 
sanction to profligate bills already vetoed, or w’hich 
may hereafter deserve to be vetoed; and because, 
too, I thought I discovered a covert blow in it, aimed 
at the President, as was proven to be true by the de¬ 
claration made immediately upon the passage of the 
resolution, that “a bill would be founded upon it 
which would be passed over the President’s head.” 

I have reason to believe, sir, that the plau pro¬ 
posed by the President will prove satisfactory to 
j the Suite 1 have the honor in part to represent. 
Bounded on the west by the Mississippi, on the 
south by the Ohio, on the east by the Wabash— 
three great rivers, floating a vast amount of 
commerce and tonnage—she would be furnished 
with ample means, atf the lowest rate of tonnage 
duties, to improve and perfect the navigation of 
these and other rivers, including the Illinois and 
Rock rivers, in which she is immediately and 
greatly concerned.* Bounded on the no.rth by- 
Lake Michigan, there she would be equally well 
! supplied with the means of improving and secu- 
I ring her only two harbors, at Chicago and Little 
Fort; the trade at which, especially at Chicago, 

| the pride of our State, is now quite large, and is 
j rapidly increasing. It will not only do all this, 
but it will exempt Illinois from the burden of 
I paying heavy and perpetual contributions for the 
improvement of harbors and the navigation of 
rivers in which she is not interested. And this 
reasoning should apply with equal force to In¬ 
diana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Iowa, 
and Missouri—whose rich and populous city of 
St. Louis would afford abundant means to make 
and preserve one of the best harbors in the world 
—and, in fact, with more or less force to till the 
States. 

The President may well suppose that those who 
pay have the best right to say how much, and for 
what, they should pay; that those who are imme¬ 
diately engaged in commerce are better judges of 
the means of facilitating and promoting it, at the 
least expense, than agents of this Government, 
owing no responsibility to them, and educated to 
different pursuits. In short, he affirms the com¬ 
petency of the States for self-government, and that 
the nearer delegated power can be brought to the 
people, its source, the better. And who shall 
venture to deny these great axiomatic truths? 

But other considerations, Mr. Chairman, should 
commend the plan ofthe President to general favor. 
It will materially contribute to restrain the patron¬ 
age and power of this Government within safe and 


* The Walm«h, for example, with its tributaries—affording, 
dir in" the spring freshets a navigation of ahout twenty-five 
hundred miles, and an outlet for about one-half of the sur¬ 
plus products of Indiana and about one-fourth nr fifth of 
those of Illinois, to seek a market—has been refused appro¬ 
priations hy Congress to improve its navigation; hut, under 
the plan proposed, Illinois and Indiana would lift fully ena¬ 
bled. by 1 tying a small duty upon the tonnage Of that river, 
to render its navigation certain and secure.. ’ And the same 
may he said of the Illinois, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, 
and oilier rivers. 
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constitutional limits. And what is the necessity 
for this? Perhaps no other Government has made 
such rapid and gigantic strides in the acquisition 
of patronage. The apprehension of some of its 
framers, that it would prove too feeble to fulfil the 
purposes for which it was instituted, has long since 
been supplanted by the fear that it would con¬ 
centre in itself all the powers of our compound po¬ 
litical system. Behold it armed with the power to 
declare war, to raise and support armies and na¬ 
vies, to call out the militia of the States, and to 
direct and control this formidable array, compre¬ 
hending the whole physical and pecuniary ability 
of the country!/Behold its vast patronage, dis¬ 
played in a thousand forms, penetrating every part 
of the Union, and to the remotest bounds of our 
territories, subduing the capacity of the States and 
of the people to resist encroachment and corrup¬ 
tion , and drawing to the support of the Government 
an army of two hundred thousand officers, agents, 
employees, and beneficiaries, more or less depend¬ 
ant upon its grace and favor for bread and social 
position !*. Already, as the sheaf of the patriarch 
m the vision, all the other sheaves are required to 
bow down before it, and even the stars composing 
our political constellation are held to render it 
obeisance. Twenty-one years ago, Colonel Ben¬ 
ton, in his justly-celebrated report on Executive 
patronage, in the Senate, held this emphatic lan¬ 
guage': 

“ The power of patronage, unless checked by the vigorous 
interposition of Congress, must go on increasin", until Fed¬ 
eral influence, in many parts of the Confederation, will pre¬ 
dominate in elections, as completely as British influence 
predominates in the elections of Scotland and Ireland, and 
in tbe great naval stations of Portsmouth and Plymouth. Jn 
no part of tlife practical operation of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment Ims the prediction® of its ablest advocates been more 
completely falsified than in this subject of patronage.” 

Such, sir, has been the tendency of our political 
system, and such already is the overshadowing in¬ 
fluence of this Government; which influence must 
continue to increase in geometrical progression, as 
long as the public revenues and expenditures in¬ 
crease, from the fact, that every additional officer 
will bring with him an additional circle of friends, 
relatives, and dependants, to swell its extent. 
None can doubt the importance of remedying this” 
enormous evil;' but the policy of those who would 
embark the Government in schemes of internal im¬ 
provement, would prodigiously aggravate it. Such 
a policy, in practice, would find no other limits 
than those of our territory—extending from the 
St. Croix to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific—and, as a necessary consequence, 
would involve a corresponding increase of patron¬ 
age. Its end would be an oppressive public debt: 
and what right has the Government to mortgage 
the bones and muscles and toil of future genera¬ 
tions, to pay the cost of its folly and improvidence ? 
Such a policy, instead of inculcating public virtue 
and economy, must impel every State in the Union, 
from a sense of self-preservation, to*enter into the 
general scramble to despoil the Government of its 
revenues. Its morality will he illustrated in the 
highest meed of the Senator or Representative who 
can boast of having robbed the treasury of the 
largest amount of money. President Polk seeks 
to avert this terrible calamity from his country; 


and upon tlie ground of public policy alone, upon 
which 1 rest this argument, his*plan should prove 
generally acceptable. 

But, sir, time presses, and I must pass on more 
rapidly. Early during Mr. Polk’s administration, 
the question of the repeal of the law distributing 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States, came up for consideration. This meas¬ 
ure originated with the great man of Ashland, 
(Mr. Clay,) wh*o continued to urge it with his 
talents and influence, until it obtained the sanc¬ 
tion of Congress. General Jackson, with differ¬ 
ent views of public policy, regarded the meas¬ 
ure as of dangerous tendency, and, therefore, 
arrested its consummation by the Executive veto. 
We all recollect the fierce partisan war that was 
waged against the “Old Hero” for this act, and 
how he bore himself triumphantly in the contest. 
Thus defeated, the measure remained inoperative 
until 1841; when a “Federal Congress” exhumed 
it frorrt the grave, and galvanized it into a sort of 
quondam rickety existence. Tradition tells us that 
distribution, and that other short-lived and exe¬ 
crable shape, the bankrupt late, came forth as twin 
and dependant offspring of the same adulterous 
parentage. They came forth as the formidable 
shapes that sprang from the brain of Lucifer to 
guard the gates of Hell: 

“Tlie one seem’d woman to tlie waist, and fair; 

But ended It ml in many n scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast!—a serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting; about her middle round, 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing hark’d 
With wide Cerherean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous pen I; yet, when they list, would creep, 

If anaht disturb’d their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there.” 

Such was the image of that frightful moral prod¬ 
igy, the Lankrupt law, with its foul and double 
features of voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy; 
which mocked at the faith of contracts, and af¬ 
forded a sanctuary for near fifty thousand debtors 
against the demands of their honest creditors; the 
enormity of which soon brought upon its authors 
the necessity of repealing it—of committing a sort 
; of political infanticide.* 

“The other shape, 

If shape it might be called that, shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 

* * * What seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 

This, sir, was the likeness of distribution, with 
its shadowy and conditional operation to disperse 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States, when the revenue from imports, taxed a- 
a certain maximum rate of duties, should prove suft 
ficient to support the Government. This measure 
was objectionable on many accounts. It was ob- 
jectkmable, because its tendency was to perpetuate 
a land system which has already drawn more than 
$100,000,000 from the infant communities of the 
west and southwest, as the price of the homes 
they have found in the wilderness, and dignify by 
their courage and patriotism; which has drawn 
from Illinois alone more than $10,000,000, and 
which, aggravated by distribution, would tend to 
degrade the States to the character of mendicants 
at the throne of Federal power, by the hope of re¬ 
ceiving periodical alms. Distribution, sir, is the 


* Tlie number of these persons, as estimated by Mr. Cal- * The aggregate amount of debts given in, under the bank- 
lioun, in his elaborate report on Executive patronage in the I rupt law, was $536.570,21)5 66; tlie aggregate amount of 
Senate, February 9,1835,was 100,079. Ten years time and ! property surrendered by the debtors was $85,315,480 12; and 
tbe war, have no doubt doubled the number. | the aggregate number of creditors given was 1,276,689. 
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entering wedge of a high restrictive tariff, which 
must tax the people of the new States unequally 
as consumers, to buy more and more lands, to be 
sold chiefly to themselves at an advanced price, in 
order that the proceeds thereof may be distributed 
among all the States. And for these, and other 
reasons unnecessary here to be mentioned, the dis¬ 
tribution act was repealed. 

Yes, sir, distribution was not only repealed, but 
Mr. Pollc and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Walker, cogently recommended the antagonistical 
democratic measure of the graduation and reduc¬ 
tion of the price of the public lands to settlers and 
cultivators. They recommended this measure; 
and I, as a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands, had the honor of bringing it in a legislative 
form before this House. And what was the re¬ 
sult? It was strenuously opposed by the whole 
Federal phalanx; particularly by the gentleman 
from Vermont, [Mr. Collamer,] whose abilities 
now grace the head of the Land Committee; by the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton,] 
who has been promoted to be chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; and by the elo¬ 
quent gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Stephens,] 
with whom I have the honor to be associated on 
the Land Committee, and I hope not without the 
prospect of moving his bowels to compassion for 
the meritorious but much-abused class of pioneers 
and settlers. It was thus opposed; yet, sir, after 
one of the most tremendous struggles which ever 
occurred in Congress, it. was passed by this House, 
and afterwards by the Senate, with some modifica¬ 
tion, which caused it to be lost for the want of time 
for its further consideration. 

It is to be regretted, sir, that so important a 
measure should have been lost. Its enactment 
into the force of a law would have been attended 
with the most beneficial consequences. It would 
have reduced and graduated the prices of the pub¬ 
lic lands according to their actual value, and thus 
strengthened the liberties of the country by in¬ 
creasing the number of independent freeholders. 
It would have increased our agricultural surplus, 
and thereby our national wealth, by extending the 
area of agricultural labor. It would have hastened 
the period for lopping off a cumbrous and expen¬ 
sive branch of Federal patronage. It would have 
secured to the Government a fair equivalent for the 
public lands. In fine, it would have crowned the 
labors of a Democratic Administration with com¬ 
plete success. Lost, however, as the measure 
was, it is still the merit of a Democratic President 
and Congress that its principle wns, for the first 
time, concurrently approved, under their auspices, 
by two 'departments of the Government. 

But, sir, as glorious as are these results, another 
equally, if not more glorious, remains to be added. 
I refer to the liberation of the country, and its la¬ 
bor and interests, from the shackles of a restrictive 
and oppressive tariff. As Jefferson had contribu¬ 
ted to redeem the country from the despotism of 
the alien and sedition laws—as Jackson, with a 
bold hand, had struck down that harlot of iniqui¬ 
ty, the United States Bank—as Van Boren had re¬ 
leased the Government from a corrupting connec¬ 
tion with State banks, and poised it upon its own 
self-acting and self-preserving powers, under the 
Constitution; so President Polk, emulating these 
great examples, has contributed powerfully, by his 
well-directed and persevering efforts, to relieve the 


country from the blighting system of commercial 
restrictions. 

The oppressive and unjust tariff of 1842, en¬ 
acted by a Federal Congress, was in full opera¬ 
tion when Mr. Polk came to the Presidency; 
and, like all other enactments founded in the in¬ 
terests of favored classes, was strong in its very 
principle of exclusion. Five hundred thousand 
manufacturers, with all their influence of capital, 
business, and association, sustained it with the 
unity of a common interest and the activity of one 
will. Clad in purple and tinselled with gold, they 
contended for the retention of a profit of 50, 100, 
and 150 per cent, per annum upon capital, against 
more than four millions of agriculturists, artisans, 
and navigators, whose only object was to obtain a 
fair reward for labor. The contest was for a long 
time doubtful. Once tawdry wealth overcame hon¬ 
est toil; but justice and the democracy of numbers 
finally triumphed, and the “black tariff” of 1842 
was replaced by the revenue tariff of 1846. Hap¬ 
py, glorious result!—the emancipation of labor 
from the bonds of capital!—a second declaration 
of independence! The grand and instructive event 
should ever stand as a light and a guide for the 
future! 

Whatever, sir, may be the policy of other na¬ 
tions, that of the United States consists preemi¬ 
nently in free trade. Experience not only bears 
testimony to this great truth, but God himself has 
stamped it with an omnipotent hand in the ever¬ 
lasting features of the country—in its vast extent, 
its diversities of soil and climate, its superior adap¬ 
tation to the production of breadstuff's and cotton, 
the great staples for feeding and clothing mankind 
—which, in our hands, must eventually secure 
us the control of the commerce and exchanges of 
the world. Hear, sir, what the great man who 
will leave a reverse impress equal to that left by 
Alexander Hamilton upon our civil institute ons 
and who now presides over the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, says of its beneficent operation and promise 
in his late report: 

The net revenue from duties during the twelve months end¬ 
ing 1st Decomh.-r, 1847, under the new tariff, is§31,500,000; 
being $8,528,593 more than was received during the twelve 
mouths preceding, under the tariff of 1842. The net revenue 
of the first quarter of the first fiscal year, under the new tariff, 
was$ll,103,257 41; whilst in the same quarter of the prece¬ 
ding year, under the tariff of 1812, the net revenue was only 
$3,153,823 5S. if the rfcvenue fir the three remaining quarters 
should equal in the average the first, then the net revenue 
from duties, during the first fiscal year of the new tariff, would 
he $44,425,029 64. If, however, the comparison is founded 
on all tiie quarterly returns for forty-eight years, (as far back 
as given quarterly in the treasury records,) and the same 
proportion for the several quarters applied to the first 
quarter of this year, it would make its net revenue 
$40,388,045.” * * * * * 

“ Comparing the first twelve months ending the 1st of De¬ 
cember, 1847, under the new tariff, witli preceding years, 
we find proofs of increased prosperity. The revenue litis 
largely augmented ; so also have the imports, exports, aud 
tonnage, our imports of specie, our coinage at the mint, our 
agricultural and mineral products, our commerce and navi¬ 
gation, the business upn» our lakes, rivers, and coastwise— 
upon our railroads and canals—whilst in every direction 
manufactories are being established or enlarged, aud new 
manufacturing towns and cities are springing into exist¬ 
ence.” * * “ Instead of ruin, we find prosperity; the 
manufacturers receiving fair profits, and the workingmen 
augmented wages and employment.” * * “And now, 
when, under our successful example, the ports of Europe 
are most probably about being more widely opened to all our 
exports, shall we check the advancing spirit of the age, and 
extinguish the dawning light of commercial freedom ? Every¬ 
where nations are being aroused upon this subject; their 
statesmen are resisting the interested classes, a^d exposing 
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the injury and injustice of shackles upon trade, and will 
coon enroll the names of other countries on the great inter¬ 
national Ieacue of commercial freedom for the benefit of 
mankind. It was ourown country and her public function¬ 
aries who proclaimed these great truths before they had re¬ 
ceived the sanction of other nations. 5 ’ * . * * 

“ With such results already from our efforts, vve have every 
motive to persevere until the free-trade doctrines of Great 
Britain and America—the two great nations of kindred blood 
and language—shall open the ports and .disenthral the com¬ 
merce of the world.” ***** 

“ France, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Prussia, Swit¬ 
zerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden, and • 
even China, have moved, or are vibrating or preparing to 
move in favor of the same great principle; and if our own 
country and Great Britain adhere to their present enlighten¬ 
ed policy, the rest of tiie world must lose their commerce, 
or adopt', as they will, our example.” 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to speak of the 
last measure in the series of the triumphs of this 
Administration to which my limited time will al¬ 
low me to give attention at present. I refer, sir, 
to the constitutional treasury, upon which that 
great and virtuous statesman, President Van Bu- 
ren, fell; but which, under Mr. Polk’s recommend¬ 
ation, has superseded the act of 1789, for the cus¬ 
tody of the public money. This measure, like the 
revenue tariff, was strenuously opposed by the 
horde of bankers, brokers, stock-jobbers, and usu¬ 
rers; many of whom, as custodiers of the public 
treasure, had speculated upon it, from the repeal 
of the constitutional treasury in 1841, by a Federal 
Congress, to the date of its restoration, in 1846, * 
by a Democratic Congress ; and who, therefore, 
were unwilling to give it up. The country muy 
now congratulate itself upon a better state of 
tilings. The taxes drawn from labor are no longer 
subject to bank failures and bank frauds—they 
cannot be prostituted to party purposes—they are 
in the responsible custody of the law. The sim¬ 
plicity of such a system of finance, in its direct 
provisions, for the collection, safe-keeping, and 
disbursement of the public revenues, by officers 
appointed, and penally and otherwise bound for 
that purpose, should commend it to the especial 
favor of the friends of State rights and republican 
virtue. But hear, again, what the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Walker) says of the operation of 
the constitutional treasury: 

“The receipts and disbursements of the Government in 
specie, during the last eleven months, have amounted, to¬ 
gether, to the sum of §93,894,402 49; wnd not a dollar has 
been lost to the treasury, nor any injury inflicted upon any 
branch of commerce or business. The constitutional treas¬ 
ury has been tried during a period of war, when it was 
necessifry to negotiate very large loans, when our expendi¬ 
tures were bain® increased, and when transfers unpre¬ 
cedented in amount were required to distant points for 
disbursement. During the last eleven months, the Govern¬ 
ment has received, transferred, and disbursed more specie 
than during the whole aggregate period of fifty-seven years 
preceding since the adoption of the Constitution. * * * 

During the year ending 30th June, 1847, our imports of 
specie .were §24.131,2 m 9, most of which, under former 
systems, must have gone into the banks, to have been 
made\the basis of issues ot their paper to the additional 
amount of fifty or sixty millions of dollars. Such an ex¬ 
pansion, duringthe last spring and summer, accompanied by 
still higher prices, and followed by a greater fall, and by 
bankruptcies in England to an extent heretofore unknown, 
finding our banks and credit greatly expanded, and reacting 
upon this expansion, would have produced a revulsion here 
exceeding auy that has heretofore occurred in the country. 
A general suspension of the banks would probably have re¬ 
sulted; depressing the wages of labor and prices of property 
and products ; affectinginjuriouBly the operations and credit 
even of the most solvent, and producing extensive bank¬ 
ruptcies. From this revulsion we have been saved by the 
constitutional treasury, by which the specie imported, 
instead of being converted into bank issues, has been made 


to circulate directly to a great extent as a currency among 
•the people. * * * The banks that so unwisely opposed" 

the system have been rescued, probably, from’ another 
suspension; their stockholders, depositors, and note-hold¬ 
ers from severe losses; and the country and Government 
from the ruinous effects of a depreciated paper currency. 
****** The Government is now dis¬ 
connected from banks, and yet its stock and notes are at 
par, although we have heen constrained to contract heavy 
loans, and to keep larger armies in the field than at any 
former period. But during the last war, when the Govern¬ 
ment was connected with banks, its six per cent, stock and 
treasury notes were depreciated twenty-five per cent., pay¬ 
able in bank paper twenty per cent, below par; thus amount¬ 
ing to a loss of forty-five cents in every dollar upon the 
operations of the Government.” 

This quotation, Mr. Chairman, closes my hasty 
and, I fear, ^very imperfect sketch of the internal 
or domestic policy of Mr. Polk’s administration; 
my vindication of the model President—the man 
who has conducted one of the most brilliant wars 
of any age—who has effected the greatest state 
reforms of modern times—who, unambitious and 
unaspiring, rose upon the spontaneous suffrages 
of his countrymen to the highest civil station on 
earth, in which he stands forth the faithful reflex 
of their sentiments and opinions, and the admired 
representative of a great nation. Yes, sir, all 
this, and more, has been achieved under the au¬ 
spices of Mr. Palkkt administration; upon which 
we, his friends, tender you, his opponents, the 
issues offered by great principles. Will you meet 
these issues? We challenge you to meet them. 
If you are still for a national bank, a restrictive 
tariff, distribution, schemes of internal improve¬ 
ment, et alia enorma of Federalism; if you would 
still pursue a policy which must unavoidably make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer—which must 
dangerously strengthen this Government, at the 
expense of the States and the people,—say so. 
Do not skulk behind a military chieftain, nor 
seek to shield yourselves by a temporary excite¬ 
ment or prejudice, which, when passed away, 
must leave you sunk still deeper in the mire of 
your political sins. 

Yes, sir, under Mr. Polk’s administration, the 
column to Democracy has been completed. Based 
upon truth, crowned with victory, inscribed with 
“equal rights,” “free trade,” “cheap lands,” 
“constitutional treasury,” “hard money,” and 
the “ onward march of liberty,” it will ever stand 
an imperishable monument of the fame of its ar¬ 
chitect and the glory of the Republic. 

But what, sir, have our opponents done in 
the mean time? Without recurring to the past, 

I will speak only of the present. We know 
you voted that Mexico commenced the present 
war by her aggressions. We know you voted 
to place the army and navy of the United States — 
50,000 volunteers and $10,000,000—at the dis¬ 
posal of the President, to wage this war on our 
part. And we know that you have now turned 
round and voted that this same war was not com¬ 
menced by Mexico, but unnecessarily and uncon¬ 
stitutionally by President Polk. We also know 
that southern pro-slavery men and northern anti- 
slavery men, of the same political party, have uni¬ 
ted in electing our ‘ worthy and distinguished 
Speaker, who, in moving the exclusion of slavery 
from Oregon, where it could not exist, introduced 
and provoked the agitation of the principle of the 
Wilmot proviso, for which he should be held re¬ 
sponsible or applauded, according to the judgment 
of a patriotic people. 




No. 5. 


OPINIONS OF THE WHIGS, AND THE CHARACTER OF 
THE WHIGS, GIVEN BY WHIGS THEMSELVES. 


“ Out of thy own mouth will I condemn thee.” 


/ 

John Quincy Adams’s opinion of the modern Federal Whig party : 

“ Of that [the Federal Whig] party, TREACHERY is so favorite an instrument, that I have 
“heard Mr. Burgess (Hon. Tristram Burgess) complain that they have used it even with him. IT 
IS THEIR .NATURE AND THEIR VOCATION. I welcome the result of your election 
as a pledge that their chalice is returning to their own lips—they betrayed Mr. Burgess by not 
electing him to the Senate of the United States. Their own organ in Providence (the Provi¬ 
dence Journal) charges the loss of his election to the House, upon their treachery. So will it, 
arid so mote it always be—THEY HAVE NO HONEST PRINCIPLE TO KEEP THEM 
TOGETHER—their only cement is a SYMPATHY OF HATRED TO EVERY MAN OF 
PURER PRINCIPLE THAN THEMSELVES.”— J. Q, Adams's letter to Duiee J. Pearce, 
dated September 7, 1835. 

John Quincy Adams’s opinion of the. old Federalists, now composing 
the most respectable portion of the modern Whig party: 

“ A SEPARATION OF THE UNION was openly stimulated in the public prints, and a 
convention of delegates of the New England States, to meet at New Haven, was intended and 
proposed. * * * * * * * * . 

That their (the Federalists’) object was, and had been for several years, a DISSOLUTION OF 
THE UNION, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SEPARATE CONFEDERATION, 
he knew from unequivocal evidence, although not proveable in a court of law; and that, in case 
of a civil war, the aid of Great Britain, to effect that purpose, would be as surely resorted to, as 
it would be indispensably necessary to the design.”—Nut. Intel. Oct. 21,1827.— Article authorized 
by Mr. Adams. 

“ That project, (the dissolution of the Union,) I repeat, had gone to the length of fixing upon 
a military leader for its execution; and, although the circumstances of the times never admitted 
of its execution, nor even of its full development, I had yet no doubt, in 1808 and 1809, and 
have no doubt at this time, that it is the key to all the great movements of these leaders of the 
FEDERAL PARTY in New England from that time forward, till its final catastrophe in the 
Hartford convention.”— Mr. Adams's letter to the Boston Federalists, dated Dec. 30, 1828. 

General Harrison’s opinion of Henry Clay : 

“ I will do my duty, even if Mr. Clay is to be benefited by it, from whom I have experienced 
only UNGENEROUS TREATMENT, IN REQ.UITAL FOR YEARS OF DEVOTED 
SERVICE.” 

General Harrison’s letter to Mr. Brent, in the winter of 1841 : 

« I have done him (Mr. Clay) many favors, but he has returned them all with the BLACK¬ 
EST INGRATITUDE.” 

Mr. George E. Badger’s opinion of Henry Clay: 

“ Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, was one of the four candidates for President; but, having the low¬ 
est number of electoral votes, was excluded from the House. The State from which he cam® 
had instructed her members, in the event which had then happened, to support General Jackson^ 
but, under the influence of Mr. Clay, a man of intrigue, and of eloquence, of unbounded am¬ 
bition, and of talents above mediocrity, these members, with those of other western States, voted 
for Mr. Adams, and his election was the result. Immediately after his elevation, Mr. Adams 
appointed Mr. Clay Secretary of State, in power and influence the second station of our govern¬ 
ment, and generally thought to be an introduction to the first. 

“ Between these two gentlemen there had been previously neither confidence nor affection; and 
Mr. Clay had publicly expressed, in language not to be misunderstood, a disbelief of Mr. 
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Adame’s political integrity and patriotism. How, then, are you to account for Mr. Clay’s sup¬ 
port of Mr. Adams, in opposition to the declared wishes of Kentucky? Mr. Clay, indeed, and 
his friends, have endeavored to put his choice on the ground of love of country—on his belief 
of Jackson’s entire unfitness for the office. But though Mr. Clay had disapproved in Congress 
of General Jackson’s conduct in the Seminole war, yet, in the very speech in which his disap¬ 
probation was expressed, he declared that General Jackson had shed much glory on our country, 
and that towards him he ‘ never had, mid never could have, any other feelings than those of the 
most profound respect and the utmost kindness.’ Why, then, did he desert the man who was 
the favorite of the nation—the choice, next to himself, of Kentucky—the man for whom he 
cherished the ‘ utmost kindness,’ and ‘ most profound respect,’ in order to give his support to 
one for whom he felt neither respect nor kindness, of whose patriotism he entertained (to say 
the least) strong suspicions, and against whom the voice of the nation, and especially of the 
State from which Mr. Clay came, had been distinctly expressed? 

“ Take the facts, and answer for yourselves—whether it be harsh or uncharitable to conclude 
that he voted for Mr. Adams in the expectation of being Secretary of State—and that this ex¬ 
pectation decided his vote. Let the friends of Mr. Clay protest against the conclusion with 
whatever of earnestness they can press into the service, and the common sense of mankind will 
still find in his conduct the ground of serious suspicion. They may contend that there is not 
proof to convict him in a court of justice, and subject him to mi ignominious punishment. If 
this were allowed, it will avail them nothing, for the inquiry is not about inflicting punishment 
on Messrs. Adams and Clay; it is about the propriety of continuing them in public stations of 
power and influence ; and, with due submission, the difference is vastly important. We pity 
riie miserable wretch dragged to the bar, for whom the scaffold or the whipping-post is in wait¬ 
ing; and the humanity of the law coincides with our own compassion in pronouncing that doubt 
shall be followed by acquittal; but to him who claims our confidence, probable suspicion is just 
ground of refusal; mid many are the men dismissed by an acquittal from a court of justice, who, 
upon grounds which the law cannot notice, stand condemned before the tribunal of public opin¬ 
ion. Aaron Burr was acquitted—and rightly acquitted, too—for want of evidence; but think you 
he is a fit object to attract confidence ?—is he entitled to support? 

“ Thus, then, as we conceive, it sufficiently appears that Jackson, the man of the people, was, 
at the last election, defeated, not upon any considerations of comparative merit between Mr. 
Adams and himself, but in order that Mr. Clay might be Secretary of State, and heir apparent 
to the Presidency. And can it be seriously contended that you ought, or that you properly can 
give your sanction to this apostacy from principle—your support to this ambitious project? Be¬ 
cause Mr. Clay once forgot his duty, mid imposed upon the nation a President whom the nation 
did not desire, ought you to forget your interests and your rights, offer a reward to treachery, 
and thus set an example fatal to the fair and equal operation of our constitution ?”— Jlddress to the 
people of North Carolina in 1828, written by Mr. Badger. 

N. B.—Mr. Badger was Secretary of the Navy under General Harrison,, 
and is now one of Mr. Clay’s warmest supporters in North Carolina. 
What honest principle can bring such men together? 

Another opinion of Henry Clay, expressed by the Hon. George E. 
Badger: 

“ You have seen the Secretary of State challenging to mortal combat a member of Congress 
for daring, in his place, on the floor of the Senate, to examine with freedom, and expose with 
boldness, the conduct of the Secretary. You have seen the same officer, forgetful of what belongs 
to his high station, ASSUME THE CHARACTER OP A TRAVELLING SPEECH- 
MAKER, and harangue public gatherings in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, boasting of 
his intrepidity and virtue, and discharging his malignity towards Jackson, sometimes in gross 
abuse, and sometimes in impious appeals to Heavkn.” 

Same address to the people of North Carolina: 

“ Do we not now see this same Henry Clay, 1 forgetful of ichat belongs to his high station,, 
[aspirations,] assume the character of a TRAVELLING SPEECH-MAKER,’ haranguing 4 public 
gatherings’ at New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston—sometimes, it has been said, on 
the SABBATH DAY—and for what purpose? None other than TO MAKE HIMSELF 
PRESIDENT! How degrading to the high office to which he aspires! How shocking t* 
the sensibilities of every patriotic American!” 

Opinion expressed by the Boston Atlas (the leading Whig paper of 
Massachusetts) of Henry Clay: 

■ dl Wt supported, him [Clay] once for the Presidency , AND WOULD DO SO AGAIN, WERE 



WE NOT, IN SO DOING, ALMOST SURE OF DEFEAT. BUT MR. CLAY IS DE¬ 
FICIENT IN POPULARITY. * * * * * * 

Mr. Clay’s influence failed to sustain J. a. Adams in the presidential chair. With all the 
efforts made to elect Mr. Clay himself in 1832, he succeeded in obtaining only forty-nine electoral 
votes; and in the election of 1836, himself and his friends were so well satisfied of his deficiency 
in popular favor, that they did not attempt to run linn at all. Is not this decisive evidence 
as to Mr. Clay’s popularity?”— The Atlas of Sept. 14, 1838. 

“That Mr. Clay is the chosen candidate of the aristocracy of the whig party, is unquestionable; 
and it is equally unquestionable that very earnest and zealous efforts will be made to impose him 
upon the whigs as their candidate. It is also certain that Mr. Clay is not the choice of the democ¬ 
racy of the whig party. Apart from other sufficient reasons, therefore, which we shall give here¬ 
after, the very tact that Jilr. Clay is the darling of the aristocratic whigs, or rather the very cause 
which makes him so, operates, in the nature of things, to prejudice him in the eyes of the demo¬ 
cratic whigs, and to lead them to fix their choice upon some other candidate .”—The Atlas ofJCov. 
20, 1838. 

Opinion of Henry Clay, expressed by the Hon. Thomas Butler King, 
a leading whig of Georgia, in 1840: 


“ He (Mr. Clay) has recently hoisted the flag of a fifty million bank. This is his last great move 
for the presidency. He says, in language not to be misunderstood, to 'commercial and manufac¬ 
turing interests of the North, ‘ Make me President, and I will give you a bank of fifty millions.* 
He teas the father of the Amei'ican system, and now seeks to be the father of a national batik. SUCH 
A PROGENY, LEAGUED WITH SUCH A PARENT, WOULD CONSOLIDATE THE 
UNION IN AN UNMITIGATED DESPOTISM, OR BREAK IT INTO FRAGMENTS.” 


HENRY CLAY IN FAVOR OF INDIRECT TAXATION. 

The following is an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Clay in 
1820, which will be found in the Life.and Speeches of Henry Clay, pub¬ 
lished by Greeley & McElrath, of the New York Tribune, vol. 1, pages 
146 and 147: 


“ Can any one doubt the impolicy of government resting solely upon the precarious resource of 
such a revenue? It is constantly fluctuating. It tempts us, by its enormous amount, at one time 
into extravagant expenditure ; and we are then driven, by its sudden and unexpected depression, 
into the opposite extreme. We are seduced, by its flattering promises, into expenses which we 
might avoid; and we are afterwards constrained, by its treachery, to avoid expenses which we ought 
to make. It is a system under which there is a sort of perpetual war between the interest of the 
-Government and the interest of the people. Large importations fill the coffers of Government, 
and empty the pockets of the people. Small importations imply prudence on the part of the peo¬ 
ple, ana leave the treasury empty. In war, the revenue disappears; in peace, it is unsteady. _ On 
such a sijstcm the Government will not be able much longer to rely. We all anticipate that we 
shall have shortly to resort to some additional supply of revenue within ourselves. I was opposed 
to the total repeal of the INTERNAL REVENUE. I would have preserved certain parts of it 
at least, to be ready for emergencies such as now exist. And I am, for one, ready to exclude 
foreign spirits altogether, and substitute fbr the revenue levied on them a tax upon the spirits 
made within this country. No other nation lets in so much of foreign spirits as we do. By the 
encouragement of home industry, you will lay a basis of INTERNAL TAXATION, when 
it gets strong, that will be steadt and uniform, yielding alike in peace and tear. We do not derive 
our abilities abroad to par taxes: that depends upon our wealth and industry; and it is the same » 
-WHATEVER MAY BE THE FORM of levying contributions.” 

Ml". Clay’s scheme is to make the tariff on foreign imports so high as u» 
amount to prohibition —thus cutting off a supply of revenue from that 
source, and necessarily compelling a resort to DIRECT TAXATION. 

HENRY CLAY’S PROFANITY. 

The following statement, made in the Globe at the time the circum¬ 
stance transpired, has never been contradicted by Mr. Clay, or any of his 
friends : 

From the Washington Globe, February 7, 1838. 

A statement of a scene in the House of Representatives, by a gentleman who will vouch for 
it, if necessary, and prove it by members whose names are given by him. The statement is as 
-follows: 
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« Being called on, I deem it my duty to state that yesterday, in the House of Representatives^ 
immediately after the Speaker gave the casting vote on the Mississippi election question, the 
Hon. Henry Clay, looking in the direction of the Speaker, exclaimed, ‘ Go home , God damn you! 
where you belong V These epithets were uttered just as the Speaker gave his vote. Mr. Clay 
■was standing near the western entrance to the Hall, and close to the bar of the House. I was 
standing within five feet of Mr. Clay. Mr. Chaney, of Ohio, sitting in his seat, was so near Mr. 
Clay that he heard his remark, and immediately committed it to un iting. Mr. Gallup, of New 
York, was standing near, and heard the same remark very distinctly.” 

HENRY CLAY OPPOSED TO THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 

“ The last, though not least, instance of the manifestation of a spirit of disorganization [the 
attempt of the people to secure the right of suffrage] which I shall notice, is the recent convul¬ 
sions in Rhode Island. That little but gallant and patriotic State had a charter, derived from a 
BRITISH KING, in operation two or three hundred years. * * * * 

The President was called upon to interpose the power of the Union to preserve the peace of the 
State, in conformity with an express condition of the Federal Constitution. I have as much 
pleasure in expressing my opinion that he faithfully performed his duty, in responding to the call, as 
it gave me pain to be obliged to animadvert on other parts of his conduct.”— Speech of Mr. Clay, 
at Louisville , in the autumn of 1842. 

For this support of these principles, the Clay Club at Providence, 
composed entirely of “Algerines,” or supporters of the old Charter Gov¬ 
ernment, unanimously adopted the following preamble and resolutions, 
in which they declare that his opposition to the right of suffrage, which 
he manifested in his support of the Charter party, constituted one of 
u his strongest titles to their confidence and support:” 

“ Whereas Henry Clay took a decided stand in defence of the principles of law and order, 
during the late rebellion in Rhode Island ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, the conduct of Mr. Clay upon the Rhode 
Island question constitutes one of his strongest titles to the confidence and support of Rhode 
Island men.” 

Daniel Webster’s opinion of protection. 

“ Equal delusions prevail in other parts of the country—as, for instance, the notion that the 
protection of manufactures is a thing peculiarly beneficial to those engaged in those pursuits. 
Far from it.” 

Daniel Webster’s patriotism. 

“ I would not vote for this appropriation [for the defence of the country] if the enemy’s can¬ 
non were battering down the walls of the Capitol.”— Daniel Webster's speech in the Senate, pending 
tiie difficulty with France. 

Comment by John Quincy Adams : 

“ The man who would be guilty of uttering a sentiment so unpatriotic, at a crisis like this, liaa 
but one step more to take, and that is— to join the enemy!" 

Immorality and profligacy of Whig editors. 

James Watson Webb, editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
recently published the following of Horace Greeley, editor of the Tribune 
of the same city : 

“We are not, directly or indirectly, interested in lands or stocks of Texas, to the amount of 
tme cent, and this the rngan of Fourierism [the Tribune] well knows. But the charge is quite as 
true, as is the pretence that Fourierism is not directly opposed to religion and morality, and not 
tased upon the most indiscriminate and profligate intercourse of the sexes. The organ of such a 
scheme for demoralizing and degrading to the Imcest depths of bestiality a whole people, is at liberty to 
coin and publish its falsehoods against us whenever it thinks it can make the operation profit¬ 
able." 

Remarkable Federal Whig sentiments, ancient and modern. 

“ The people of all nations are naturally divided into two sorts— the gentlemen and the simple- 
mtn —the latter signifying the common people, such as farmers^ mechanics, and laborers; and the 
former, the richer portions, and these bom of more noted families.”— John Mams. 
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“ I contend that the English Government is the most stupendous fabric of human wisdom.”— 
John Mams. 

“ The POOR are destined to labor, and the RICH are qualified for superior stations .”—John 
Adams. • 

“ I have well considered the subject, and am well convinced that no amendments to the articles 
of confederation can answer the purpose of a good government, so long as the State Govern¬ 
ments do in any shape exist.”— A. Hamilton. 

“ I despair that any republican form of government can remove the difficulties that Greece and 
Rome encountered.”— A. Hamilton. 

“ I believe the British Government to be the best model the world ever produced.”— A. Ham 
ilton. 

All political communities ought to be divided into the FEW and the MANY—the first are 
the RICH and the WELL-BORN, the other THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE.”— A. Hamilton. 

“ The people are turbulent and changing; they seldom judge or determine right.”—«£. Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“ Nothing but a permanent body [of life legislators] can check the imprudence of democ¬ 
racy.”— A. Hamilton. 

“ See the excellency of the British Executive. He is placed above temptation. Nothing short 
of~such an executive [a King] can be efficient.”— A. Hamilton. 

“ The second branch of the Legislature ought to be composed of men of great and estab¬ 
lished property ; an ARISTOCRACY! men who, from pride, support permanency. To make 
them completely independent [of the people,] they must be chosen for life. Such an aristocratic 
body would keep down the turbulence of democracy. ”■— Speech of JUr. Morris, a leading Federal¬ 
ist, in the convention that framed the Constitution. 

“ Freeholders are, commonly speaking, persons of sober, frugal, and temperate habits, little 
disposed to abuse power, or forget right. But what is the character of the POOR? Generally 
speaking, vice and poverty go hand in hand.”— Judge Fan Mess, a noted Federalist of Mew York. 

“ Is there in human affairs an occasion of profligacy more shameless or more contagious than 
a GENERAL ELECTION ? Every spring gives bnth and gives wings to this EPIDEMIC 
MISCHIEF.”— Fisher Ames, a leading Federalist. 

“ Our Constitution is no better than any other piece of paper, nor so good as a blank, on which 
a more perfect one could be written.”— F. Ames. 

“Our Federal Republic was manifestly founded on a mistake—on the supposed existence of 
sufficient political virtue in the people, and on the permanency and authority of public morals.”— 
F. Ames. 

“ It seems strange that the founders of the Constitution did not make some regulation of the 
right of suffrage, so as to secure to men of property their due weight and influence in society; for 
it ought to be deemed a first principle in all free countries, that PROPERTY SHOULD GOV¬ 
ERN.”— A manber of the Hartford Convention. 

“ There is a tendency in the POOR to COVET AND SHARE THE PLUNDER OF THE 
RICH.”— Chancellor Kent, in the Mew York Convention. 

“That man who holds in his hands the subsistence of another, will always be able to control 
his will. Such a person will forever be the creature of the one who feeds, shelters, clothes, 
and protects him. This class of persons [laborers and all persons employed at wages] would 
be as subservient to the will of their employers as persons of color.” — Judge Spencer, in 
the Mew York State Convention. 

“ Those who merely perform MILITARY SERVICE and labor on the roads, do not ordina¬ 
rily compose that class of electors that can be deemed independent; and every man should be 
excluded from voting, who has not the capacity to give an impartial and independent suffrage.” 

[Rufus King, a distinguished federalist in the Mew York State Convention. 

“ They [the foreign emigrants] are men whodE WANTS, if not whose VICES, have sent them 
from other states and countries, to seek bread by service, if not by PLUNDER.”— Elisha 
Williams , a distinguished federalist in the Mew York Convention. 

“The man who feeds, clothes, and lodges another, has a real and absolute control over 
his will. Say what we may, the man who is dependent upon another for his.subsistence [i. e. 

S ives his labor for his wages,] is not an independent man, and he will vote in subservience to the 
ictation of his employer. ’ '—Judge Spencer, repeated in the Mew York Convention. 
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“ Knavery, associated with knowledge, is a more fit depository of power than honest ig¬ 
norance.”— National Intelligencer. 

“One argument we hope the Pennsylvania Convention will take from th<?experience of New 
York—not unduly to enlarge the right of voting. By making that right universal in this State, the 
consequence, as a general rule, has been, the throwing of the whole political power of the State 
into the hands of those who have neither stake in the community, nor knowledge to distinguish 
between the claims and characters of opposing candidates.”— N. Y. American, a whig paper. 

“ Bad as was the character of Aaron Burr, his election in preference to Mr. Jefferson would 
have been a blessing to the country.”— N. Y. Com. Adv. 

“ The great mass of the people are, and always must be, very incompetent judges of the 
qualifica ions necessary for the chief magistrate of a great nation.”— N. Webster, a whig leader. 

“ It would seem therefore to be the part of wisdom, to found government on property."—Daniel 
Webster. 

“ Men who have an interest in the soil only are allowed to vote in Rhode Island. Our elective 
franchise is so free, so unchecked, so heedlessly ruinous, that Americans are not rulers of then- 
own land. Rhode Island has shown us the value of checks and restraints on this right of voting.” 

f Aetc York Star, a ichig paper. 

“ The representative should not be palsied by the will of liis constituents.”— J. Q. Adams. 

“ Neither prevention nor punishment is within our means—the self-governing people are not to 
be restrained by their own right impulses, and our system affords no substitute.”— N. Y. Amer. 

“ TV e venture to assert, that a country cannot be well governed, without some more efficient 
agency of prevention than exists in ours.”— N. Y. American. 

“ It is the dictate of benevolence and humanity to sell a poor man, at a sheriff’s sale, into 
involuntary servitude, until he earns enough to pay the fine imposed by the court.”— Elisha 
Whittlesey, whig Congressman from Trumbull, Ohio. 

“ It is useless to talk of the intelligence of the people, for the history of nations cannot present 
an example of such total want of intelligence as our country now affords.”—“ Sidney," (Noah 
Webster,) in New York Commercial Advertiser (whig.) 

“ It is a fundamental mistake, that the people may be governed, or will go vein themselves, by 
REASON.”— A leading federalist in New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“ If the appeals that mr.y he made to the virtue, morality, and intelligence of the people, can¬ 
not prevail, MONEY CAN BE USED, and that will obtain votes and favor where all other arts 
and appliances are found abortive.”— Bicknell's Reporter, a whig paper. 

“From its.nature, the influence of a bank w-ill be allied to the aristocracy of wealth, and not 
to the democracy of numbers; and this is more especially the case with chartered banks, having 
great power. The late Bank of the United States was one of this description.”— London Bankers* 
Circular. 

“ Upon this election depends the fate of the most influential mid wealthy part of the community. 
It will probably decide whether those who have a tangible interest in the stability of govern¬ 
ment—in whose hands the whole capital of the country is concentrated—shall be reduced to the 
level of those who are possessed of nothing, or whether those possessed of nothing sliall continue to 
control the destinies of this great nation.”— Circular of the New York whigs. 

“ The fear of want will be best to overcome these (the poor man’s) long-standing prejudices 
which have resulted in the present deranged state of those institutions, (the banks,) upon which, 
are based the commercial interests of the country.”— Circular of the New York icings. 

“ As well might a BLACKSMITH attempt to mend a watch, as a FARMER to legislate. 
What mischiefs are sure to be enacted, when a man BORN TO NOTHING! BUT THE 
PLOUGH tail, takes to LEGISLATING.”— Boston Courier, (a whig paper.) 

“FREE SUFFRAGE IS A CURSE TO ANY PEOPLE.”— Providence Journal, (a whig 
paper.) 

“ Resolved, That for collecting and disbursing the public revenues, for facilitating and equal¬ 
izing exchanges, and for furnishing a currency of uniform value, a NATIONAL BANK IS 
AND HAS BEEN (to the Government and to the people of the Union) A CONVENIENT, 
PROPER, AND NECESSARY INSTRUMENT; and, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That such an institution, with the safeguards and improvements in its organiza¬ 
tion which experience has suggested, OUGHT TO BE ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS.’ 1 
—Resolutions adopted by the late North Carolina Whig convention. 
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MR. CLAY’S DEMOCRACY. 

“ If the gentlemen WILL NOT ALLOW US TO HAVE BLACK SLAVES, THEY 
MUST LET US HAVE WHITE ONES; FOR WE CANNOT CUT OUR FIREWOOD 
AND BLACK OUR SHOES, AND HAVE OUR WIVES AND DAUGHTERS WORK 
IN THE KITCHEN.”— Henry Clay's speech, February 15, 1819, on the Missouri question. 

MR. CLAY’S OPINION OF FARMERS. 

“ Agriculture needs no protection. The habits of farmers, generation after generation, pass 
down a long track of time, in perpetual succession, without the slightest change; and the plough 
man who fastens his plough to the tail of his cattle, will not own there is any improvement equal 
to his.” 

OPINIONS OF MR. CLAY, EXPRESSED BY DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

Jackson's opinion of Mr. Clay. 

“ Under such circumstances, how contemptible does this demagogue appear, when he descends 
from his high place in the Senate, and roams about the country retailing slanders upon the hiving 
and the dead."—Jlndrew Jackson. 

Webster's opinion of Mr. Clay. 

u Henry Clay has too many heresies about him ever to gain my support”— Daniel Webster. 

Jefferson's opinion of Mr. Clay. 

“ Henry Clay is merely a splendid orator, without any valuable knowledge from experience 
or study, or ANY DETERMINED PUBLIC PRINCIPLES, founded m political science, 
either practical or theoretical.”— Jefferson. 

Randolph's opinion of Mr. Clay 

“ He is talented, but corrupt. He stinks and shines, and shines and stinks, like a rottea 
mackerel by moonlight.”— John Randolph. 

An honest Whig rebuking his party for lying about a national bank in 
1840. and for misrepresentation and dishonesty in general. 

Extract from a letter of the Plon. Willoughby Newton, of the House of Representatives, to the 
Committee of the late Whig Convention which assembled in Richmond, Va. 

“ On reviewing the events of the last four years, no impartial observer can fail to perceive that 
the disasters which have befallen the Whig party, and cast a blight over the prosperity of the 
country, have resulted, in a great measure, from the want of candor and fairness in avowing and 
maintaining our principles, especially in Virginia. We commenced the canvass of 1840 under 
most discouraging circumstances. The Wings proper were in a small minority throughout the 
Union. A party had been formed out of the discordant elements then in opposition to the ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren. Our eagerness for success induced us to extend our nets, so as 
to embrace birds of every feather. We not only asked no questions of those who offered them¬ 
selves as allies for the war, but our own convention at Richmond actually repudiated the leading 
principles and measures of the Whig party. We thus entered the campaign—a discordant mass, 
some fighting for principle, and others for freedom, and animated by but one common principle— 
that of opposition to the administration of Mr. Van Buren. We had a long and arduous con¬ 
test, and achieved what we supposed to be a glorious triumph. But what advantages have we 
reaped from our labors? The fruits of all our toils have turned to fishes on our lips; and we may 
truly exclaim with Pyrrhus, ‘one more such victor}', and we are undone.’ The treachery of the 
present Executive, and of some of his prominent allies, derived countenance and support from 
the Whig address of 1840; and impartial history may find it difficult to determine whether the 
convention is most to be censured for its indiscretion in putting forth such an address, or those 
very scrupulous politicians for availing themselves of it, as a pretext for abandoning tbeir party. 

“ We enter the canvass of 1844 under far different and higher auspices. In 1840, we were 
weak and discordant. We are now strong; and not only united in purpose, but in principle. 
We have been purged, by the fire of persecution, of the dross that dimmed our brightness; and 
the Whig party is now pure metal, seven times refined in the furnace. 

“Let me adjure the convention not to repeat the errors of 1840, which have been the fruitful 
source of all our woes. Let them remember that ‘honesty is the best policy,’ both in public 
and private life. I think I know something of the Virginia character. Our people are liberal 
and ingenuous; they will tolerate an honest difference of opinion, sin-xrely entertained and can¬ 
didly expressed; but they abhor even the appearance of dissimu-ation. Let the convention.. 
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therefore, boldly avow the principles of the party—advocate a national bank to nomine, and 
without circumlocution—a tariff with proper discrimination for the reasonable protection of our 
great domestic interests—and such other measures as .they may deem essential to the purity of 
the Government, and the prosperity of the country. 

«1 particularize a national bank and a discriminating tariff, because I deem them the great 
measures to be carried out by the Whig administration, destined, I trust, soon to come into 
power;—measures which, in my deliberate judgment, are inseparably connected with the pros¬ 
perity of the whole country, and especially of the southern States.” 

A dishonest and disreputable party stealing honest and respectable names. 

“ Democratic Whig nomination for President, Henry Clay.” 
u Democratic Whig Young Men’s Convention .”—All the Federal-Whig papers. 

Thomas Jefferson’s opinion of Federalism , alias modern Whiggery, in all 
its phases. 

“ THE HARTFORD CONVENTION, THE VICTORY OF ORLEANS, THE PEACE 
OF GHENT, PROSTRATED THE NAME OF FEDERALISM. ITS VOTARIES 
ABANDONED IT THROUGH SHAME AND MORTIFICATION; AND NOW CALL 
THEMSELVES REPUBLICANS. BUT THE NAME ALONE IS CHANGED, THE 
PRINCIPLES ARE THE SAME.” 
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BANK OR NO BANK. 


One of the distinct issues submitted to the People of the United States in the approaching 
Presidential election is, whether or not a National Bank shall be established. This, all will agree, 
is a question of momentous importance, and upon the decision of which may depend the perma¬ 
nency of our free institutions. It is one which has attracted the attention of the American 
people from the organization of the government, and upon which great differences of opinion 
have existed. In order to a correct understanding of thi* subject, we propose adverting, briefly, 
to its connexion with the organization of parties in this country. 

It is well known that in the convention which framed the Federal Constitution, there was a 
strong and powerful party, at the head of which stood Alexander Hamilton, who feared the 
permanency of institutions established upon the popular will, and whq desired to see the power 
of the government placed as far as possible beyond the reach of the people. They believed 
there could be no stability in a government where the sovereignty was left in the hands of the 
people. The objetts and views of this party will be understood by the following quotations from 
the proceedings of the convention. To them we invoke the calm consideration of our country¬ 
men, because they will explain the sentiments of those who subsequently proposed and advocated 
a national bank. On the 19th June, 1787, Mr. Hamilton said: 

“ My situation is disagreeable; but it would be criminal not to come forward on a question of 
such magnitude. I have well considered the subject, and am convinced that no amendment of the 
confederation can answer the purpose of a-good government so long as Sfatc sovereignties do 
in any shape exist." * 

Again, on the same occasion, he declares : 

“ I believe the British government forms the best model the world ever produced, and such 
has been its pi-ogress in the minds of many,'that this truth gradually gains ground. This 
government has for its object public strength and individual security. It is said with us to be 
unattainable. If it was once formed, it would maintain itself. Ml communities divide them¬ 
selves into the few and many. The first are the rich and well-born, the other the mass of the 
people. The voice of the people has been said to be the voice of God; and however generally 
this maxim has been quoted and believed, it is not true in fact. The people are turbulent and 
changing; they seldom judge or determine right Give, therefore, to the first class a distinct 
permanent share in the government. They will check the unsteadiness of the second; and as 
they cannot receive any advantage by a change, they therefore will ever maintain I good govern¬ 
ment. Can a democratic assembly, who annually resolve in the mass of the people, be supposed 
steadily to pursue the public good? Nothing but a permanent body can check the imprudence 
of democracy. Their turbulent and uncontrolling disposition requires check. The Senate of New 
York, although chosen for four years, we have found to be inefficient. Will, on the Virginia 
plan, a continuance of seven years do it ? It is admitted that you cannot have a good executive 
upon a democratic plan. See the excellence of the British executive. He is placed above 
temptation. He can have no distinct interest from the public welfare. Nothing short of such 
an executive can be efficient.” 

“ Let one body of the legislature be constituted during good behavior or life. 

“ Let one executive be appointed who dares execute his powers. 

“ It may be asked, Is this a republican system ? It is strictly so, as long as they remain elective. 

“ And let me observe, that an executive is less dangerous to the liberties of the people when 
in office during life than for seven years." 

“ In all general questions which become the subjects of diseussion, there are always some 
truths mixed with falsehoods. I confess there is dagger when man is capable of holding two 
offices. Take mankind in general, they are vicious—their passions may be operated upon." 

The Federalists failed in their efforts to make this a consolidated government, and to infuse 
the monarchical spirit into its Constitution. They failed in breaking down the sovereignty and 
independence of the States, and having a President elected for life, and a Senate during good 
behavior. Alexander Hamilton was appointed first Secretaty of the Treasury ;-and he then at¬ 
tempted, by a system of measures which he proposed for adoption, to effect, by indirection, what 
he had failed to accomplish in the convention. Amongst other schemes calculated to strengthen* 
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the Federal at the expense of the State governments, and hold in check what he denominated 
the “wild and turbulent spirit of democracy,” he proposed the establishment of a national 
bank—an institution which, like the Bank of England, should be a great “ political machine,” 
managing the finances, and controlling the monetary affairs of the republic. He was the recog¬ 
nized leader of the Federal party of that day. At the head of the Democratic party, who, be¬ 
lieving in the capacity of man for self-government, desired to see the Federal government con¬ 
fined to the powers delegated by the Constitution, stood Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State. Himself the author of that imperishable document which declared an eternal separation 
of these States from Great Britain, he was unwilling that an aristocracy, founded on concen¬ 
trated weulth, should be established here similar to that which existed in England. He believed 
that the people were the best depositaries of power, and that the safety of our republican insti¬ 
tutions depended upon leaving the States and the people in the possession of all power not ab¬ 
solutely necessary to the existence of the Federal government. It was, therefore, when he was 
called on for his official opinion on this subject, that he denied the power of Congress to establish 
a bank. The following extract from his opinion, submitted to the President in 1791, will show 
his views : 

“ The incorporation of a bank, and the powers assumed by this bill, have not, in my opinion, 
been delegated to the United States by the Constitution.” 

“It is known that the very power proposed as a means, was rejected as an end , by the con¬ 
vention which formed the Constitution. A proposition was made to them to authorize Con¬ 
gress to open canals, and an amendatory one to empower them to incorporate. But the whole 
was rejected; and one of the reasons of rejection urged in debate was, that they then would have 
the power to create a bank, which would render the great cities, where there were prejudices and 
jealousies on that subject, adverse to the reception of the Constitution.” 

The best way to solve doubts which may arise in the construction of an instrument is, to 
look at the object and views of the makers of it. If this rule be adopted, it does seem to us that 
there can be no question as to the intention of the framers of the Federal Constitution. In the 
“Madison Papers,” pages 1576 and 1577, we find that the convention voted down a proposition 
to give Congress the power to incorporate. When the proposition was pending, Mr. King (a 
member of the convention) said : 

“ The States will be prejudiced and divided into parties by it In Philadelphia and New 
York, it will be referred to the estaheishmewt of a bake, -which has been a subject of con¬ 
tention in those cities. In other places, it will be referred to mercantile monopolies.” 

Three States voted for the amendment, and eight against it; and, of course, it was lost. Mr. 
Madison, who has been called “the father of the constitution,” in the debates which took place 
in the first Congress on the bill sent in by Mr. Hamilton, used the following strong and emphatic 
language: 

“ In making these remarks on the merits of the bill, he had reserved to himself the right to 
deny the authority of Congress to pass it. He had entertained this opinion from the date 
of the Constitution. His impression might perhaps be the stronger because he -well recol¬ 
lected that a power to grant charters of incorporation had been proposed in the general 
convention, and rejected '.” 

“ It appeared, on the whole, that the power exercised by the bill was condemned by the silence 
of the Constitution, was condemned by the rule of interpretation arising out of the Constitution, 
was condemned by its tendency to destroy the main characteristic of the Constitution, was con¬ 
demned by the expositions of the framers of the Constitution whilst depending before the public, 
was condemned by the apparent intention of the parties which ratified the Constitution, was 
condemned by the explanatory amendments proposed by Congress themselves to the Constitu¬ 
tion ; and he hoped it would receive its final condemnation by the vote of this House.”— Extract 
from the speech of James Madison. Debates in Congress, 4th vol., for the vears 1790 and 

1791. 

Notwithstanding this, it is now claimed ^iat Congress has the power, by implication, to do 
what the convention expressly denied them. 

The bank was chartered ; and, in 1811 it expired. In that year, while an application for its 
renewal was pending, Mr. Clay (now the Whig candidate for the presidency) was its promi¬ 
nent opponent. No man displayed more ability or eloquence in depicting the dangers of such an 
institution than Mr. Clay. On the 2d of March, 1811, this distinguished statesman made a 
report to Congress, in which, amongst other things, he said : 

u That holding the opinion (as a majority of the committee do ) that the Constitution did not 
authorize Congress originally to grant the charter, it follows , as a necessary consequence of 
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that opinion, that an extension of it, even under the restrictions contemplated btf the stock¬ 
holders, is equally repugnant to the Constitution .” 

In the debate which took place on the floor of Congress he bore a conspicuous part He fully 
met and refuted all the arguments which his friends now advance in favor of that institution. In 
order that we may not be charged with doing him injustice, we quote a few extracts from his 
unanswerable speech of that day : 

“ This vagrant power to erect a bank, after having wandered throughout the whole Constitu¬ 
tion in quest of some congenial spot to fasten upon, has been, at length, located by the gentleman 
from Georgia in that provision which authorizes Congress to lay and collect taxes. In 1791 the 
power is referred to one part of the instrument', in 1811 to another; sometimes it is alleged to be 
deducible from the power to regulate commerce. Hard pressed here, it disappears, and shows 
itself under the grant to coin money. What is the nature of this Government! It is emphati¬ 
cally Federal, vested with an aggregate of specified powers for general purposes, conceded by 
existing sovereignties, who have themselves retained what is not so conceded. The power to 
charter companies is not specified in the grant, and I contend is of a nature not transferable 
by mere implication. It is one of the most exalted acts of sovereignty. In the exercise of this 
gigantic power we have seen an East India Company erected, which has carried dismay, desola¬ 
tion and death throughout one of the largest portions of the habitable world. A company which 
is itself a sovereignty; which has subverted empires and set up new dynasties; and has not only 
made war, but war against its legitimate sovereign. Under the influence of this power we have 
seen a South Sea Company and a Mississippi Company, that distracted and convulsed all Europe, 
and menaced a total overthrow of all credit and confidence and universal bankruptcy. Is it to 
be imagined that a power so vast would have been left by the wisdom of the Constitution 
to doubtful inference ?” 

His powerful argument made an effect on the public mind which no effort of his now can 
remove. He may have shifted his position for the accomplishment of his selfish purposes, but 
the great truths which he then proclaimed remain unchanged. To gratify his personal ambi¬ 
tion he may have found it convenient to form an alliance with the bank aristocracy, and become 
their friend and advocate; but the Constitution remains unaltered. That which was unconsti¬ 
tutional yesterday is equally so to-day. 

Now, after the lapse of more than thirty years, we find the same Henry Clay, who had so 
often denied the power of Congress to create a bank, the open and avowed advocate of such an 
institution ! What a change has come over the spirit of his dream! Having been the hired 
lawyer, the feed .attorney of the old bank for a number of years, and thus acquired a knowledge 
of the immense political power wielded by that institution, he sought by an alliance with it to 
reach the goal of his ambition—the Presidency; for the attainment of which he has labored 
twenty years, and spent many watchful days and sleepless nights. To obtain political power 
he abandons his long cherished principles, enacts the demagogue, and throws himself into the 
political arena as the bank candidate. 

Vice President Clinton, in giving the casting vote in the Senate against the recharter in 
1811, used the following democratic expressions: 

“ la the course of a long life, I have found that government is not to be strengthened by the 
assumption of doubtful powers ; but a wise and energetic execution of those which are in¬ 
contestable. The former never fails to produce suspicion and distrust, while the latter inspires 
respect and confidence. If, however, on fair experience, the powers vested in the Government 
shall be found incompetent to the attainment of the objects for which it was instituted, the 
Constitution happily furnishes the means for remedying the evil, by amendment.” 

If a national bank be necessary (which by no means is admitted) to carry on the fiscal 
operations of the Government, let the Constitution be amended; but until then, we trust any 
man who has any regard for that instrument, which binds us together as one people, will be 
found opposed to it. 

Our Whig friends sometimes claim that they are the real “Jeffersonian Democrats!” If so, 
how comes it they have not “ the wedding garments” on them ! How is it that they are found 
arrayed against the principles advocated by that great apostle of American democracy during his 
long and useful life 1 Has any one the hardihood, the unblushing impudence, to assert that Mr. 
Jefferson, at any period of his life, favored a national bank! To remove all doubt, if there be 
any, we will again refer to his writings : 

“ From a passage in the letter of the President (of the bank) I observe an idea of establishing 
a branch bank of the United States in New Orleans. THIS INSTITUTION IS ONE OF 
THE MOST DEADLY HOSTILITY EXISTING AGAINST THE PRINCIPLES AND 
FORMS OF OUR CONSTITUTION. * * * Ought we, then, to give further growth 

to an institution so powerful, so hostile 1 * * * Now, while we are strong, it is the greatest 
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duty we owe to the safety of our Constitution to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect subordi¬ 
nation under its authority.”— Jefferson's Works, page 12, vol. 4. Letter from Mr. Jefferson 
to Mr. Gallatin. 

Having thus shown the sentiments of the most profound philosopher and enlightened states¬ 
man this country has produced, let us proceed to inquire into the truth of the declaration, that a 
bank is necessary to the prosperity of the country. 

In 1816 the bank was rechartered, and went immediately into operation. What was the con¬ 
dition of this country in 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825’ The bank had its 
hranches all over the country : and did it give prosperity and happiness to the people 1 That 
man is foolish indeed who refuses to profit by the lessons of the past. If experience has proved 
that such an institution has not given prosperity to the country, how can it be assumed that the 
creation of one now would do so ? 

The following extracts from “ Niles’s Register ” will show the state of affairs which existed 
in the palmy days of the old bank: 

“ Prom all parts of our country we hear of a severe pressure on men in business, a general 
stagnation of trade, a large reduction in the price of staple articles. Real property is rapidly 
depreciating in its nominal value, and its rents or profits are exceedingly diminishing. Many 
highly respectable traders have become bankrupts; and it is agreed that many others must ‘ go.’ 
The banks are refusing their customary accommodations; confidence among merchants is 
shaken, and three per cent, per month is offered for the discount of promissory notes, which a 
little while ago were considered as good as ‘ old gold,’ and whose makers have not since, suffered 
any losses, to render their notes less valuable than heretofore.”— Niles's Register, 1819. 

Four months afterwards, he says : 

“ It is estimated that there are twenty thousand persons daily seeking work in Philadelphia; 
in New York, ten thousand able-bodied men are said to be wandering about the streets looking 
for it; and if we add to them the women who desire something to do, the amount cannot be less 
than twenty thousand; in Baltimore, there may be about ten thousand persons in unsteady 
employment, or actually suffering because they cannot get into business. We know several 
decent men, lately ‘ good livers,’ who now subsist on such victuals as, two years ago', they would 
not have given their servants in the kitchen. 

“ Bankruptcies for large amounts were of frequent occurrence. Mention is made, among 
others, of the bankruptcy of a merchant tailor in the little town of York, Pennsylvania, who 
failed for the sum of eighty-four thousand dollars. 

“ This was, indeed, an important affair in a town containing but three or four thousand inhabi¬ 
tants ; but it sunk into insignificance when compared with some of the failures in the large cities. 
So extensive were these among the merchants of the cities east of Baltimore, that it seemed to be 
disreputable to stop payment for less than one hundred thousand dollars; the fashionable amount 
Was from two hundred thousand to three hundred thousand dollars ; anil the tip-top quality, the 
support of whose families had cost them from $8,000 to $12,000 a year, were honored with an 
amount of debt exceeding $500,000, and nearly as much as a million of dollars; the prodigality 
and waste of some of them were almost beyond belief; we have heard that the furniture of a single 
parlor, possessed by (we cannot say belonging to) one of them, cost $40,000. So it was in all the 
great cities,—dash—dash—dash; venders of tapes and bobbins transformed into persons of high 
blood ; and the sons of respectable citizens converted into knaves of rank—through speculation 
and the facilities of the abominable paper system.” 

Distress in 1820, September 2 : 

“ It is said (but we know not how to believe it) that corn is selling at ten, and wheat at twenty 
cents per bushel, specie, in some parts of Kentucky. At this rate how are debts to be paid 1 ” 

September 15: 

“ A gentleman in Western Virginia directs the Register to be stopped, because he used to pay 
for it annually with one barrel of flour, but that three will not do it now. Another writer in 
Ohio, on paying his advance to my agent, observed, that he had sold four barrels of flour to 
obtain the note of five dollars which was remitted.” 

In other publications we have evidence of the lowness of prices. For example, in the United 
States Gazette, of May 23, 1821, corn is said to have been sold in Cincinnati at ten cents a 
bushel; and the same periodical, of the 1st of June, has a notice of a letter from a practical farmer 
in Harrison county, Ohio, stating that wheat had fallen to twenty-five cents a bushel, and in 
some instances to twelve and a half cents. A letter from Greenfield, Ohio, dated May 3, 1821, 
and quoted in the Gazette of June 23, states that wheat was sold at twelve and a half cents per 
bushel; and that whiskey was dull at fifteen cents a gallon. 

. The Weekly Register, of May 19, gives the following quotation from “a late Pittsburg Mer¬ 
cury : ” “ Flour, one dollar a barrel; whiskey, fifteen cents a gallon; good merchantable pine 
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boards twenty cents a hundred feet; sheep and calves one dollar a head. Foreign goods at the 
old prices. One bushel and a half of wheat will buy a pound of coffee; a barrel of flour wili 
buy a pound of tea; twelve and a half barrels will buy one yard of superfine broadcloth.” 

Tum again to (he speech of Mr. Clay, delivered in the House of Representatives on the 30th 
March, 1824, if you desire more evidence of the condition of the country under the operation of 
a national bank. If prosperity can be produced by such an institution, why the distress and 
ruin oiseven years' duration! Why is it that from 1819 to 1825 the country suffered more 
embarrassment than at any subsequent period when the national bank existed 1 But to the 
extract: 

“In casting our eyes around us, the most prominent circumstance which fixes our attention 
and challenges our deepest regret, is the general distress which pervades the whole country. It 
is forced upon us by numerous facts, of the most incontestable character. It is indicated by the 
diminished exports of native produce; by the depressed and reduced state of our foreign naviga¬ 
tion ; by cur diminished commerce; by successive unthrashed crops of grain, perishing in our 
bams and barn-yards for the want of a market; by the alarming diminution of the circulating 
medium ; by the numerous bankruptcies, not limited to the trading classes, but extending to all 
orders of society; by a universal complaint of the want of employment, and a consequent reduc¬ 
tion of the wages of labor; by the ravenous pursuits after public situations, not for the sake of 
their public duties, but as a means of private subsistence; by the reluctant resort to the perilous 
use of paper money ; by intervention of legislation in the delicate relation between debtor and 
creditor ; and, above all, by the low and depressed state of tire value of almost every description 
of the whole mass of the property of the nation, which has, on an average, sunk not less than 
about fifty per cent, -within a few years.”—Henry Clay’s speech in favor of the tariffin the 
House of Representatives, on the 3d .March, 1824. 

Here is a picture of distress and ruin unprecedented in the history of the republic—a picture 
which completely annihilates the Whig argument in favor of a bank. So far from relieving the 
country, it is confidently believed that it contributed largely towards producing the bankruptcy 
and ruin which then stared them in the face. As to the manner in which it was conducted, we 
make another extract from “ Niles’s Register 

“Never did an institution exist that more completely blasted the public expectation than this 
bank has done. Its policy, though founded on opposite extremes, has been equally mischievous 
or malevolent. The original purpose of its framers was to get money—the object of its present 
managers is to acquire power. The former was a desperate set of speculators—the other is a 
conclave of tyrants. Gold was the god that the first worshipped—the second gives up all to 
ambition. “ Cesar or nothing,” is the device inscribed on the entrance of their Council Cham¬ 
ber.”— Giles's Register, 1 6/A vol., 21«/ Jlugust, 1819. 

But we are sometimes told that, with a national bank, the farmer will be enabled to procure a 
higher price for the products of his labor. Let us see how much truth there is in this. 

The average price of wheat in Philadelphia, from 1820 to 1834 inclusive (being fifteen years 
of the bank) was forty-seven cents per bushel. The average price from 1834 to 1840 inclusive, 
(six years,) was ninety cents per bushel. 

The average price of com from 1828 to 1837, was 54 cents per bushel in Philadelphia—from 
1837 to 1840 inclusive, (four years, whilst there was no national bank,) the average price was 
82 cents per bushel. 

Flour from 1828 to 1837, averaged $4 60 per barrel—from 1837 to 1840, it was $5 70 per 
barrel. 

Beef, (salted,) from 1828 to 1837, averaged $10 37^ per barrel of 200 pounds—from 1837 
to 1840, it averaged $15 20 per barrel. Pork, (salted,) from 1828 to 1831, was $8 56 per bar¬ 
rel (clear) of 200 pounds on an average—from 1837 to 1840, $10 93 per barrel. 

Cotton. —The average price of cotton from 1827 to 1833 (seven years,) was ten cents per 
pound—from 1834 to 1840 inclusive, (seven years,) the average was thirteen and a half cents 
per pound. 

Tobacco. —The average price from 1823 to 1833, was $G1 per hogshead—from 1834 to 1840, 
the average was $82 per hogshead. 

These facts, derived from the most authentic sources, fully meet the argument to which we 
have alluded. 

In 1832, application was again made for a renewal of its charter. A bill was passed by both 
branches of Congress, and vetoed by General Jackson, then President. The charter had yet 
four years to run, but it was supposed that the bank had obtained so strong 'a hold upon the 
various interests of the country, that the President, whose re-election was near at hand, could 
be coerced to sign it, or suffer a defeat. The power of that institution was known and felt in 
the politics of the country, and it was confidently believed that a free and liberal use of its money 
upon the public press and active politicians, would secure the overthrow of any man whom it 
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chose to denounce. It required Roman firmness and courage to meet such a crisis, and contend 
with an institution so powerful. General Jackson was the man for the occasion. Regardless of 
the power of this overgrown monopoly, with an eye single to the welfare and prosperity of that 
country for which he had periled his life on the battle-field, he boldly vetoed^t, and hurled defi¬ 
ance in its teeth. To his countrymen, who had sustained him in all his trials, he appealed for a 
verdict on his conduct. In this veto, necessary to save the Constitution from invasion, and pro¬ 
tect the people from the rapacity of a moneyed aristocracy, it has been said he violated the popu¬ 
lar will. It is assumed that the members of Congress who passed it, truly reflected public 
opinion on this subject. An examination of the report made to the Senate in 1834, by Mr. Tyler, 
the present Chief Magistrate, may enable us to understand how the bill was passed. 

This report shows, that in 1830, the bank loaned 52 members of Congress the sum of $192,161; 
in 1831, to 59 members of Congress, $322,199; in 1832, (the year the bank was an applicant 
for a renewal of its charter,) it loaned to 44 members of Congress the large sum of $478,069; 
the year following, (1833,) whilst still-struggling to sustain itself, its loans to members of Con¬ 
gress (58 in number) amounted-to $374,766; and in the next year, (1834,) fifty-two members 
were indebted to it in the sum of $238,586. These facts will aid us in understanding how bank 
charters pass Congress. In your courts of justice, you exclude a man from sitting on a jury 
when he has any interest, however small, in the result of the trial. Here you have forty-jour 
members of Congress, indebted to the bank in the gross amount of $478,069, gravely deciding 
the question whether the public interest demanded a re-charter! An extension of its charter 
would secure an extension of their notes, or new facilities, and they could not doubt that the 
public welfare demanded a renewal!! .What disinterested patriots these forty-four bank debtors 
were!! Divide the whole amount of their indebtedness equally among them, and you find that 
each has more than a hundred and eight thousand dollars! Quite enough, one would sup¬ 
pose, to stir up the patriotism and zeal of these enlightened statesmen ! 

That the old bank was used as a political machine, no one at this day can doubt. Its efforts 
to defeat the re-election of General Jackson are well known to the country. In addition to file 
corruption of members of Congress, this report shows the vast sums paid for printing and circu¬ 
lating the infamous slanders of their hired orators against General Jackson. In 1832, when the 
bank was struggling for a re-charter, it expended $18,490 in the printing of Whig speeches, 
calumniating General Jackson and his friends. Let it be remembered, too, that of this amount 
sixteen thousand four hundred and ninety-nine dollars were expended during the six months 
immediately preceding the election -which resulted in the triumph of General Jackson ! More 
than half a million of speeches, us the report shows, were circulated! In 1834, the bank ex¬ 
pended for printing the speeches of their hired advocates in Congress the sum of tieenty-six 
thousand two hundred and eighty four dollars. 

The report before us also shows the efforts made by the bank to produce panic and distress 
throughout the country, and thus secure the overthrow of the democratic administration. It 
appears that the nine bank directors, seated in their palaces at Philadelphia, gave orders for a 
curtailment of discounts, with a view to effect a general depreciation of property, and carry ruin 
and bankruptcy to every section of the country. It was supposed that the confidence which the 
people had always reposed in General Jackson, could be destroyed by an attack upon the pockets 
of the people. Hence it was that within four months (commencing in October, 1833,) the bank 
reduced its loans and discounts nearly ten millions of dollars ! The ruinous effect produced by 
this unprecedented reduction is well known. The corps of bank debtors in Congress seized 
upon the embarrassment and general alarm, and declared that if the bank was not re-chartered, 
“our canals would be a solitude, our lakes a desert waste of waters.” These forty four mem¬ 
bers of Congress, who had discounted their commissions, taking advantage of the sudden reduc¬ 
tion of discounts, and the consequent depreciation of labor and property, inflamed the public 
mind by the most artful appeals to the worst passions of the human heart; day after day did 
that pensioned-corps stand upon the floor of Congress and denounce General Jackson as a bold 
usurper, a tyrant, and a despot; day after day did the federal presses teem with the most infa¬ 
mous attacks on the democracy; but the American people, although writhing under the lash 
inflicted by the bank, still loved their liberties too well to surrender them into the hands of a 
reckless and unprincipled faction. 

The contest of 1832 was one of the fiercest battles ever fought in our country. The bank 
•was openly in the field, with its numerous branches scattered over the country, its hired speakers 
and pensioned presses. The canvass was a fearful one, and many doubted whether the popu¬ 
larity of the old chief would be found strong enough to sustain him against such influences, and 
carry him safely through. But the people gallantly came to the rescue, and triumphantly re¬ 
elected him. 

In 1836, by the election of Mr. Van Buren, who stood pledged against a bank, the people 
again declared that such an institution should not be chartered. 

In 1840, General Harrison was elected President, and John Tyler Vice President. This elec¬ 
tion has since been claimed as a decision in favor of a bank. What are the facts ? So strong 
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-was the opposition of the people to a bank, that in many sections General Harrison was run as 
the uncompromising enemy of such an institution. 

In North Carolina, where the bank was unpopular, Mr. Badger (General Harrison's Secretary 
of the Navy) made an address, which was printed by the Whig Central Committee, and exten¬ 
sively* circulated, in which he uses the following language: 

“Next, it is said that General Harrison favors a bank of the United States. THE CHARGE 
IS FALSE. His opinions, on the contrary, are against a bank. He has declared it an insti¬ 
tution -which, as President, he -would not recommend." 

In addition to this, we refer to the following letter, written by Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, (Gene¬ 
ral Harrison’s Secretary of the Treasury,) under date of July 18, 1840: 

“ Mi Deab Sib: On my return from Columbus this evening, I received your letter, informing 
me that it was asserted, at a public meeting at Washington county, that in a speech at Phila¬ 
delphia, I had said that the true question between the parties was a Bank of the United States ; 
and that you, from a knowledge of the real question and of me, had contradicted the assertion. 
In this, of course, you -were perfectly, safe. 1 made no such statement, but the very cos- 
TRABT,” &C. 

We also refer to the fact, that the Whig Central Committee of Virginia announced, in a formal 
address, that General Harrison was the uncompromising enemy of a national bank, and as such 
was supported by that party in Virginia. 

The candidate for the Vice Presidency had all his life been opposed to a national bank, and 
this fact was well known to those wlfo nominated him. In a speech delivered by Mr. Tyler in 
the Senate in 1819, on the subject of the bank, he used the following language: 

“ Inasmuch as I believe the creation of this corporation to be unconstitutional, I cannot, 
-without a violation of my oath, hesitate to repair this breach, thus made in the Constitution, 
■whenever an opportunity presents itself of doing so -without a violation of the public faith ; 
believing, also, that it is expedient to put it down." 

With such principles, and under these circumstances, they were elected. General Harrison 
died, and John Tyler became the acting President. An extra session of Congress had convened, 
and he whom the Whigs delight to call the “ dictator,” (Mr. Clay,) proposed the establishment 
of a national bank, assuming that the Presidential election, which had just taken place, was a 
decision in favor of it! A bill was accordingly passed in hot haste,'by both branches of Con¬ 
gress, and John Tyler, in accordance with the principles avowed by his party in 1840, and in 
conformity with those sentiments which he had sustained on all occasions, denied its constitution¬ 
ality, and placed his veto upon it. We need not say that for this act, rendered necessary in order 
to sustain that instrument which he had solemnly sworn to support, he was denounced by his 
quandam friends and admirers as a base and infamous traitor—a traitor, not to his former princi¬ 
ples, not to the Constitution, not to the liberties of the people, but a traitor to the universal W hig 
party, and the great “ dictator ” Henry Clay. This highhanded outrage upon the Constitution 
aroused the attention of the American people, and at the next session of Congress we find a 
democratic majority of sixty-five or seventy in the popular branch. 

We might follow the Bank of the United States, after it became a State institution, and show 
the infamous frauds practised upon the community in which it was located. We could show that 
hundreds of widows and orphans have been stripped of their all, and thrown from a state of afflu¬ 
ence and ease to the lowest depths of poverty and want. But its history is known to the country. 
Its explosion, and the ruinous consequences attending it, are familiar to the American people. 
Let the advocates of such an institution survey the wide scene of desolation produced by the fall¬ 
ing of that stupendous paper machine. Let them contemplate the ruin and distress it inflicted 
upon all who trusted in its plighted faith, and then tell us that a national bank is useful to the 
-country. Let it not be said that, whilst the putrid carcass of the corrupt monster is laid at our 
tfeet, contaminating the very atmosphere in which it breathed its last, we are attempting to speak 
another into existence. 

Mr. Clay, the former attorney and hired advocate of the old bank whilst steeped in corruption, 
now stands before the people; and, as a'friend to such an institution, demands your suffrages for 
the highest office within your gift. The issue is now fairly made between Mr. Clay and the 
democratic candidate, James K. Polk. The latter stands pledged to the world against a bank. It 
is for the American people at the ballot-box to decide whether they will stand with Mr. Clay upon 
the principles and measures of Alexander Hamilton, the former leader of the Federal party; or 
•whether they will be found sustaining the doctrines of the great apostle of democracy, Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, and rallying under the flag of James K. Polk. The great question upon which Hamilton, 
and Jefferson divided at the outset of the government is now to be settled. Clay stands upon 
the one side, Polk upon the other—choose ye between them. 

We confidently believe that the people will return a triumphant majority in favor of the prin¬ 
ciples of Mr. Jefferson. The people are wedded to democratic institutions, and will not suffer a 
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moneyed aristocracy to be established here. They have not forgotten that their liberties were 
not obtained for a song, or a tale that is soon told, but that they were the hard-earned, the dear- 
bonght fruits of the blood and patriotism of our fathers. We are under a solemn obligation to 
transmit these democratic institutions, pure and unsullied, to our posterity. Let us, then, indig- 
nantly frown down every effort to establish an institution calculated to make the mass of our 
countrymen the serfs and slaves, the hewers of w'ood and drawers of water, to a haughty, purse- 
proud and insolent aristocracy. Let every freeman who values his liberties go to the polls and 
vote for James K. Polk, the enemy of a National Bank—the supporter of equal rights—the friend 
of a strict construction of the Constitution—the advocate of protection to all, exclusive privileges 
to none. ° 
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SPEECH. 


Mr. WOODBURY addressed the Senate as fol-' 
lows: 

Mr. President: I entertain views friendly to 
most of these resolutions. My object in rising is 
chiefly to try to contribute something in favor of 
those which relate to retrenchment. They are the 
last six; and if, in supporting the great measures 
involved in them, it shall be my misfortune to dif¬ 
fer from some of the views expressed in the other 
resolutions, I shall do it not with a censorious spi¬ 
rit, but only with a design to have all the facts and 
principles material to our decision, exhibited in a 
form as accurate as possible. 

I am in earnest, sir, on this subject. It is to be 
hoped we are all so. The time for action has come. 
We are bound to rise above party. The country 
itself is in jeopardy. As I feared some months ago, 
we are thieatenei again from the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment with new acts of bankruptcy. The cry is al¬ 
ready upon us for larger loans. We must then 
retrench in fact, and not merely talk—must deal 
in particulars and amounts, however irksome, and 
not in loose generalities; and we must begin this 
forthwith, or financial ruin will be the inevitable 
consequence. 

To aid us in this ungracious task, it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the Executive and the different Depart¬ 
ments did not, at the commencement of the present 
session, looking to the embarrassed condition of the 
finances, submit projects for reduction. Not only 
the limes imperatively demanded this, but the fulfil¬ 
ment of public and repeated pledge*. It is further 
to be regretted that the last of these resolutions, now 
calling on them to present such plans, had not been 
introduced earlier, or is not to be acted on first by 
us, and the answers obtained, before we decide un¬ 
der the third resolution what the aggregate of all 
our expenses ought to be, and whether it be ne¬ 
cessary to violate our repeated compromises as 
to the tariff, in order to discharge them.— 
Much more is it to be regretted, that the Senate 
itself, with all' the means and light it may have, 
should not be asked to dispose first of the four last 
resolutions pertaining to reductions in the civil, 
diplomatic, legislative and other branches, and fix 
the amounts of reduction in each, before we are 
required to vote on the second and third, which 
are but consequences of the others. Why, also, 


should we not first have reports from our own 
committee on retrenchment? 

It may be, sir, because action has been delayed 
too long for further delay; or because you cannot 
place confidence in a cordial co-operation in re¬ 
trenchment by the Executive Departments. I can 
appreciate these, and perhaps some other conside¬ 
rations, which may have influenced the mover of 
the resolutions to press their final decision on us 
now, though it be in so unprepared a condition, 
and in an order so unnatural. 

I therefore proceed to examine, separately, the 
first resolution. That declares it to be 

“The duty of the General Government for conducting its 
administration, to provide an adeq uate revenue within the year 
to meet the currSfct expenses of the year; and that any expe¬ 
dient, either by loan or by Treasury notes, to supply, i&time 
of peace, a deficiency of revenue, Especially during successive 
years , is unwise, and must lead to pernicious consequences.” 

In the principle of this resolution, as well as in 
the last six, concern'ng retrenchment, it gives me 
great pleasure cordially to concur. Nor did the 
late Administration, as the mover seems to sup¬ 
pose, bold any different doctrine; nor did the Exe¬ 
cutive portion of it practise on any different one. 

In order to correct his mistake, in this respect, I 
ask permission to read a single passage, among- 
several, from one of the annual reports of the Trea¬ 
sury Department. 

In that, made December, 1839, it is said : 

“ But unpleasant as is the task of reduction,” it is “ better 
to do this, so far as the public exigencies may require and jus- 
. tice sanction, than to expose the Treasury to bankruptcy, by- 
continuing to make appropriations beyond the certain means 
provided for the payment of them, or to resort, in a period of 
peace, to the spendthrift and suicidal policy of effecting per¬ 
manent loans to defray ordinary expenditures." 

Congress was also urged, among other things, 
rather than appropriate beyond the certain means, 
“at once to resort to the contingent power contem¬ 
plated in the existing laws concerning the tariff, 
where changes became necessary, for purposes of 
revenue, and restore the duty on several articies of 
luxury now free.” 

Was there any practice in the past Administra¬ 
tion different from this? Never, sir, at the other 
end of Pennsylvania avenue, whatever there may 
have been at this. And when, at the last extra, 
session, I teminded that Senator ox this same dis¬ 
tinction, and it was received with something like 
distrust, if not ridicule, little did he or I dream, 
that in less than six brief months, he would be 
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heard, as a few days ago in this chamber, taking 
the same distinction now, and urging it on our ap¬ 
proval. Yes, sir, the Executive, under the last 
Administration, not only recommended economy 
generally, but presented annual estimates to Con¬ 
gress for such amounts only as could, with the ex¬ 
isting means, have all been paid, and every TreaV, 
sury note redeemed within the yeafcAkl^ljejjjdlf 
not increased the appropriation largely bey^d 
those estimates. \ 

The proof of this is before me on the official 
records. The earliest Treasury notes were issued 
in October, 1837. On the first of January, 1838, 
the whole amount outstanding was only two mil¬ 
lions and nine-tenths. Congress in that year ap¬ 
propriated thirteen millions more than the annual 
estimates. Would they not all have been re¬ 
deemed in 1838 had not Congress done this? Yes, 
sir, and.a large balance of money left on hand. 
How was it on the first of January, 1839? By 
those largely increased approptiations, the amount 
of Treasury notes, instead of being extinguished, 
had been increased, though mot to ten, fifteen, or 
twenty millions, as many have supposed, but 
merely to seven millions and three-tenths. Every 
one of these, too, presented before the year ended, 
could have been paid without new issues, had not 
Congress again increased the appropriations to 
about two millions beyond the annual estimates; 
because, notwithstanding that increase, the amount 
of Treasury notes was reduced and paid off so 
that only two millions and a fraction were out¬ 
standing on the 1st of January, 184{^ Yet some 
have supposed it was ten times this amount! In 
that year these also would haveall been extinguish 
ed, had not Congress once more swollen the appro¬ 
priations near three millions above the estimates, 
and neglected to correct the laws as to drawbacks 
and judicial decisions on the tariff, so as to deprive 
the Department in a few years of some millions of 
revenue. 

But, under all these discouragements, the whole 
amount of Treasury notes left on the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1841, out of all which had been issued from 
the beginning, in 1837, was but four millions and 
six-tenths. This, you will perceive, was an ag¬ 
gregate, less in amount by thirteen millions than 
the additional appropriations made by Congress 
during that period. Hence, but for those additions, 
all the demands of the year, and all the notes out, 
would have been paid within each year, as this first 
resolution approves and as I approved then as 
well as uow, and then earnestly attempted. Be 
side this, a balance would also have been left, large 
enough to have placed the fourth instalment with 
the States of about nine millions, and keep four 
millions surplus in the Treasury to meet those 
small additions to the annual estimates sent at 
times to Congress by some of the Departments du¬ 
ring the session. These in prudent periods seldom 
exceed in amount what Congress choose to reduce 
from the annual estimates. But if in those years, 
they exceeded it four millions, they could all have 
been met, all the other expenses met, the fourth 
instalment met, and every Treasury note out re¬ 
deemed, bad the powers at this end of the avenue 
fully conformed to the policy and wishes of the 


powers at the other end, as developed in the annual 
reports on the finances. 

Nor do I bring this as a reproach on Congress, 
if its members %eemed the additional appropria¬ 
tions n&*ssary and proper. In such a view it was 
their duty to makeUhem, and in any view it was 
flfcir right. PolitiA opponents as well as friends 
Votei^r mVst'iuf^pieflL andVi cases of a doubtful 
chara^R-, moreofroe former than of the latter, it is 
Relieved, supported them. But again and again it 
Vas urged on all by the Treasury Department, 
that if the appropriations should be increased 
much beyond the annual estimates. Congress 
as inculcated in tbe first resolution, ought to provide 
ample means, without loans in time of peace, to de¬ 
fray all the expense. 

Considering these facts, and looking to our re¬ 
sources then existing from lands, customs and in¬ 
debted banks, ample, without new taxes, till 1841 
or 1842, it would have been oppressive and wan¬ 
ton, instead of-a duty, in the past Administration, 
to have asked Congress for higher taxes to meet the 
engagements which it recommended, and for which 
it had, as it then believed, and as events have since 
verified, abundant means to pay every dollar with¬ 
out prematurely imposing on the people additional 
burdens. All the increase of Treasury Dotes be¬ 
fore it left power on the 4lb of March, was only 
about a million more, and all the debt then exist¬ 
ing by means of them was by the official report of 
tbe present Secretary of the Treasury, made to us 
at this session—only about five millions and a half, 
deducting such as had been actually paid in but not 
entered cn the books. (See Doc. No. 41.) 

Thus dwindles down tbe forty million debt, on 
which such countless tirades were heard before the 
late Presidential election, to the admitted, recorded, 
official confession of our opponents now, that it 
was only from five to six millions. 

Thus is it also manifest that in conformity with 
the principles of the first resolution, if Congress 
had restricted the appropriations to tbe amountcall- 
ed for in the annual estimates, and had, as desired, 
coriected erroneous drawbacks and judicial reduc¬ 
tions of the duties, not only every dollar of expen¬ 
diture during Mr. Van Buren’s term, would have 
been met within the year by its own means, and 
the whole of the fourth instalment gradually depo- 
sited with the States, but not a single Treasury 
note, nor a dollar of new debt of any kind would 
have been left outstanding when he retired to pri¬ 
vate life. 

The remaining resolutions present these impor¬ 
tant considerations: What ought o be the aggre¬ 
gate amount of our expenditures in this and a lew 
ensuing years? what are the means to defray them 
under the existing law>? ar.d whether th«re is a de¬ 
ficiency in those means so as to require the duties 
to ke raised higher than twenty per cent.? Con¬ 
nected with these is another proposition, that the 
distribution act ought not to be repealed, even if 
tbe duties be increased above twenty per cent. 

Now, sir, the only legitimate object of us all in 
these inquiries mud be to ascertain what is true in 
fact and useful in principle. Any suggestions or 
reasons submitted to aid the examination, which 
are pertinent, must therefore be acceptable in this 
search for light and truth. 
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la the outset, then, allow me to state that, after 
careful inquiry on these points, my conclusions 
are, that the expenditure of twenty-six millions 
yearly, as proposed in the third - resolution, is too 
high, and can, by proper retrenchment, be lessened 
this year to near twenty-two millions, including 
contingencies and debt, or about nineteen millions 
without them, and the next year to only seventeen 
millions. That in order to obtain the amount of 
revenue to meet this expense, it is not necessary, 
.as proposed ia the second resolution, to raise the 
tariff above twenty per cent, provided the imports 
shall be as great as the mover himself has esti¬ 
mated them, after making the corrections in his 
data which are obviously required. That, in such 
an event, the distribution act ought to be repealed, 
as well as when the duties go above twenty per 
cent, and that no tax need then be imposed on cof 
fee or tea, unless Congress believe the expenses of 
all kinds must be higher, or the revenue lower, 
than twenty-two and a half millions. 

In the present imperfect state of information, as 
to the retrenchments which the Departments or the 
Senate think can properly be made, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to form our opinions on other data. Let 
us, then, see what the expenses have been in vari¬ 
ous periods preceding the present—and use their 
amounts and character as grounds, among others, 
in deciding whether twenty-two and a half millions 
are at this time low enough, or loo low, for our an¬ 
nual expendituie. In Mr. Adam*’* administration, 
independent of any debt, or issue and reissue of 
Treasury notes, the whole expenses were, on an 
average, about thirteen millions. Even this was 
.higher than what the increase of population from 
seme eailier periods justified. Going next to Ge¬ 
neral Jackson’s first term, whose extravagance, 
as well as Mr. Van Buren’s, has at times been a 
topic of much party censure, and how many mil¬ 
lions dq, you suppose was his increase, on an ave¬ 
rage, over Mr. Adams? Only one million of dollars. 
But soon after Gen. Jackson’s second term, the 
United States Bank expansions began—the mania 
of speculation began—the unprecedented augmenta¬ 
tion in revenue, consequent from them, began—and 
Congress, under such impulses, ran up the appro¬ 
priations so high, as to compel an expenditure of 
between twenty-one and twenty-two millions, on 
an average, during his second four years. But did 
the Treasury Department or he ask for thH 
amount? So far from it, the annual estimates in 
those years called for only about seventeen mil¬ 
lions yearly; and these estimates were forced to be 
made higher, by Congress, than they otherwise 
would have been. Because as Congress instituted 
new works, more money must afterwards be asked 
forjto complete those works, and as it multiplied offi 
cers of any kind, or augmented pay and salaries— 
the Departments were obliged to submit larger es¬ 
timates afterwards to defray such additional ex¬ 
penses. 

We have just had a striking illustration on this 
point, when a new measure has been introduced 
b£ a gentleman opposite, [Mr. Manqom,] calling 
at once for an expenditure of a quarter of a million 
for another steamship oLwar. That was not in¬ 
cluded in the annual estimates, nor in any sub¬ 
mitted since; and yet it will force the Navy Depart¬ 


ment, after adding to its present large expenses 
this year, to increase its estimates next year from a 
quarter to a half million more, in order to com¬ 
plete a work Congress alone is responsible for. 
Passing from General Jackson’s last term, which, 
however largely swollen by Congress, did not, by 
some millions, equal in expenditure what is even 
now proposed, and both of whose terms were only 
seventeen millions on an average, instead of the 
twenty-four now proposed, we come to Mr. Van 
Buren. 

This term has formerly been the object of so 
much undeserved obloquy, as well as misrepre¬ 
sentation, it seems difficult for gentlemen on the 
other side, though in grave Senatorial discussions, 
to divest themselves of the party exaggerations 
adopted before the last Presidential election. Thus, 
in speaking of the average amount of the expenses 
in Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the mover of 
these resolutions now states them to have been 
about thirty five millions, or, to use his exact 
words, “an average per year of $35,640,486 46.” 
But what did his friend, Mr. Ewing, officially re¬ 
port them to be last year? (document No. 31, 
House of Representatives?) Only twenty-.even mil¬ 
lions and seven-tenths. Here are his figures in de¬ 
tail, but which need not be repeated. 

What did the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the other House say they 
were? But twenty-seven millions, or, to use his 
very words, "averaging for each year, §27,746,000.” 
What did the mover himself then say was their 
average amount? But twenty-eight millions. 

These were his remarks as reported in his speech 
of September 6th, 1841, on the tariff. He said the 
expenditure of 1841 would be increased by ap¬ 
propriations at the extra session, so as to be “for 
the year, §28,000,000. This actual expenditure of 
the year would be about the average amount of the 
expenditures during the four years-nvhich Mr. Van 
Buren occupied the Presidential chair.” Yet, now 
we are told, by the same gentlemen, that they were 
then thirty-five millions instead of twenty-elght. 
The excuse for this difference must come from his 
having then stated what were real, proper expenses, 
and what alone should be considered in inquiries 
like these, as Mr. Ewing’s course, Mr. Fillmore’s, 
and his own then, demonstrate: but that now, by 
inadvertence or haste, he has taken from some 
other person, a sum, including not only such ex¬ 
penses as he and others deemed pertinent before, 
but all the nominal expenses for debt, and the 
issue and reissue of Treasury notes duriDg Mr. 
Van Buren’s whole administration. In this way, 
the aggregate is swollen nearer 10 the celebrated 
forty millions. These additions, to be sure, it is 
necessary for some purposes should appear on the 
Treasury books; but the real expenses, all know 
who examine the matter, are not in fact increased 
a dollar by most of those additions. As, for in* 
stance, they would not be, if seven millions should 
be charged for redeeming old Treasury notes mere¬ 
ly by issuing new ones to a like amount. The ag¬ 
gregate outstanding is not increased by tbis pro¬ 
cess—the Treasnry does not lose a dollar by this— 
the country is not to be taxed a dollar for it. Then 
why should it be now included? and why now, but 
not last September, when engaged in a similar in- 



tquiry and comparison? Above all this, why is the 
•debt now included in Mr. Van Buren’s expenses, 
and not in those of Mr. Adams, with which it 
is compared? This is the great wrong iDfl : cted by 
the inadvertence. It sends over the whole coun¬ 
try, under his high aulhorily, a comparison of the 
expenses of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, in¬ 
cluding debt cf all kinds—with Mr. Adams’s, ex¬ 
cluding debt of all kinds, but appearing on its 
dace as if the items in both were the same. Had 
the mover examined and reflected an this, he never 
could have sent out Mr. Van Buren’s expenses as 
an average at thirty-five millions, and Mr. Adams’s 
at only thirteen, when in the items of the former 
are embraced seven millions each year on account 
of debt of some kinds, and in the latter are in¬ 
cluded nothing for debt, though there was, in his 
term, paid on account of debt, an average of quite 
eleven millions a year. There can be no reason 
for this difference in the coutse pursued as to these 
two terms. 

Again, sir, in order to correct this mistake in all 
its consequences, it must be further noticed, that 
the mover says he intends to redcce ihe expenses 
this year (computing them at twenty-two millions) 
quite thirteen millions lower than Mr. Van Bu- 
renV—a reduction, he says, “greater than the 
whole average expenditure of the extravpgant and 
profligate administration of Mr. Adams.” Yes, 
sir, we are told this, when to accomplish it, as before 
shown, all kinds of debt, nominal and real, are ad¬ 
ded to Mr. Van Boren’s, and none to Mr. Adams’s; 
and when, also, none is added to his own twenty- 
two millions this year, for a permanent debt and 
contingencies of fonr millions, and seven millions 
more which the Secretary of the Treasury esti¬ 
mate must be paid to redeem Treasury note?. 

1 entreat him, then, though inadvertently the 
cause of such injustice to the past Administration, 
never to believe for a moment that all its expenses 
were thirteen millions more than is proposed by 
him for this year, when if the same items are in¬ 
cluded in both, the difference will not exceed two 
or three millions. 

I trust, too, he will not flatter himself longer, 
nor his party, nor the public, as is incautiously 
done in his speech, that when spending twenty- 
four millions this year, including his two for con¬ 
tingencies—but excluding all binds of debt, he is 
making a vast retrenchment of thirteen millions 
from Mr. Van Buren’s wasteful, extravagant, 
and profligate administration; because, in 
truth, he is thus proposing to spend a million and 
a halt more than Mr. Van Buren expended in hiv 
last 3 ear, and near half a million more than the 
average of his last two years. Indeed, instead of 
thirteen, it is only three millions less than the ave¬ 
rage of a:l Mr. Van Buren’s term, swollen as it 
•.was by others, and by causes entirely beyond his 
control, which I will soon explain. 

The gentleman has unfortunately been thus led into 
a fatal error in the size of his proposed retrench¬ 
ments of quite tan millions a year, if we go over 
the whole of Mr. Van Buren’s term, and of more 
than all his [Mr. C’s] boasted thirteen millions, if 
we go either to the last year, or the last two years 
of Mr. Van Buren’s term. 1/ oking to either, the 
Senator’* plan is an addition, and not a retrench¬ 


ment, and an addition to that administration, 
which he and his friends denounced so often, and 
w th such severity, for the extravagant amount of 
its expenses. Finding, therefore, that in reality 
he has thus far retrenched little or nothing, I trust 
he will unite with me in going lower, not down at 
once to seventeen millions or fifteen, but descending 
gradually this year to nineteen millions, and next 
year to seventeen, as this is only what, under 
Mr. Van Buren, I proposed, and to which we were 
fast tending, when a new party came into power, 
complaining that we expended too much. As a 
remedy for that, they proceeded at once in an 
extra ression to vote away near six millions addi¬ 
tional in six months, and now present, as their plan 
of greater economy, and of reformed expenditure, 
a permanent increase of one and a half million over 
our last year. “Is this the entertainment to which 
we were invited?” 

Yet, sir, I am not disposed to hold gentlemen re¬ 
sponsible here for all the declarations of others of 
their own party on any topics. I therefore refrain 
from citing many others as to the reduction of 
our expenses. 

But the Senator from Kentucky will not com¬ 
plain of recalling attention to his own wishes and 
opinions in favor of some further retrenchment, 
and especially after the challenge in his recent 
spsech to produce any Whig authority in favor ef 
a reduction of expenses as low as fifteen rr thirteen 
millions. 

In 1832, he remarked in his able speech on the 
tariff, that after applying the lands, partly to inter¬ 
nal improvements, and partly to the removal of 
free blacks, he had “no objection to the reduc¬ 
tion of the public revenue to fifteen, to thirteen, or 
even to nine millions of dollars,” (8 vol. Gales 
and Seaton’s Debates, 293 p.) After the lapse of 
ten years it would not be fair to consider an opi¬ 
nion favorable to the lowest or even to the highest 
of. those sums as now suitable. The lowest was 
too low, then. 

Bui during the very last extra session, when pre¬ 
senting a memorial from Georgia, he uttered a 
hope again, not merely for retrenchment generally, 
but added, that “he concurred most heartily in the 
expression of a sentiment in the latter part of the 
memorial, which expressed the wi h that the ex¬ 
penses of the Government might be reduced from 
forty or fifty millions to twelve or fifteen,” &c. 
(National Intelligencer, June 8 th, 1841.) 

This is certainly recent enough, but has been 
construed into a wish, and net an opinion, whether 
such a reduction was practicable or not. Let us 
then look at another of his speeches, made only in 
1840, and to which he himself has invited our at¬ 
tention at this session, as containing correctly what 
were his views before the election on another agi¬ 
tating topic of the day. 

In that speech, to be found in the National In¬ 
telligencer, July 15 h, 1840, when treating of the 
public expenditures, he says: The annual expen¬ 
diture MAT IN A REASONABLE TIME BROUGHT DOWN 
FROM ITS PRESENT AMOUNT OF ALMOST FORTY MIL¬ 
LIONS, TO NEAR ONE-TH RD OF THAT SUM.” The 

one-third would be thirteen millions and three- 
tenths. I go no further in this inquiry. I would 
not hold him to that thirteen now, or even as soon 
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as 1845, which is, I hope, lt a reasonable time .” Nor 
do I complain of any exaggeration in the remark, 
that the present amount of expenses in 1840 was 
about forty millions, as the misrepresentation origi¬ 
nated with others. 

Then, in truth, they were only twenty-two and a 
half millions, and the previous year had beep but 
twenty-five millions. A mistake of only fifteen to 
seventeen millions ! and this not in estimates, but 
in facts, and proved, not only by Mr. Ewing, but 
by himself at the last session. For at the last ses¬ 
sion, when speaking of the last year of Mr. Van 
Buren, (which was 1840,) “he expressed a hope 
that it (the expenditure) might be brought down 
as an average for the four years, (Mr. Tyler’s 
term) to the amount of Mr. Van Buren’s last year; 
at least, he trusted it might not exceed twenty-two 
millions.” 

Another evil effect from such mistaken views, as 
to the aggregate and averages of past expenditure, 
and which it is useful to correct as early as possible, 
is, that by means of it, we not only flatter our¬ 
selves that reductions are commencing, when, in 
in truth, we are making an increase; but our ideas 
of expenditure get inflated, exaggerated; and it 
therefore becomes more difficult to be reconciled to 
smaller and proper amounts. 

Having made these corrections, and with these 
views, shewing that the true expenditures in all 
Mr. Van Buren’s term was only twenty-seven mil¬ 
lions and a fraction on an average—in his list two 
years, only twenty-four—and in his last year 
but twenty-two and a half, I proceed next to show, 
that even these amaunts were higher than he re¬ 
commended, and higher than is now necessary. 

On this last point rests the decision of all the 
most important of the resolutions. It is the lever 
that moves the whole. Without it, too, like the 
Indian philosophy, there is nothing at the bottom 
for several of them to stand on. Let us examine 
it then with the utmost care. 

Mr. Van Buren’s first year, 1837, commenced 
after an excess of appropriations—made by Con¬ 
gress in 1836, of near eighteen millions be¬ 
yond the annual estimates submitted. This had 
compelled General Jackson to expend, in his 
last year, not only twelve millions more than in 
the previous year, but ten more than his estimates 
for 1836, and had forced into his estimates for 
1837, additions equal to near threp millions. But 
still Congress, under the expansive impulses of 
1835 ’and 1836 ever the whole country, not en¬ 
tirely checked before their adjournment in March 
of 1837 proceeded, again to appropriate beyond 
the enlarged estimates more than eleven millions. 
Mr. Van Buren started, therefore, with all this 
last addition and near half of the former one still 
unexpended—being together about twenty millions 
extra; and but for the consequences of such extra 
burdens begun and unfinished, his annual estimates 
would, on an average, not have called for more 
than seventeen or eighteen millions of new appro¬ 
priations. But for these consequences and their 
causes, his expenditures also would not have been 
much above the same amount. Increased as even 
his estimates were obliged to be in consequence of 
newwork6 and new offices, originatingin Congress, 
they were on an average only about twenty mil¬ 


lions, and the expenditures beyond that amount 
arose from the large appropriations outstanding, 
when his term commenced, and the constant ad¬ 
ditions made to them by Congress every year be¬ 
yond the annual estimates. 

Here is a tabular statement of the annual esti¬ 
mates for new appropriations—of the appropria¬ 
tions themselves—and of the expenses in each year 
since A. D. 1828. It is compiled from of¬ 
ficial data. It is new as to the estimate^ and 
highly important to illustrate this topic. 

Years. Annual Estimates. Appropriations. Expenditures,' 

1829 12,245,963 13,491,131 12,651,457 

1830 32,263,626 14,976,471 13,229,533 

1831 11,852,911 13,588,681 13,863,786 

1832 12,864,099 18,397,751 16 514,134 

1833 17,995,581 22,026,217 22,050,312 

3834 8,0187,488 20,968,992 18,420,567 

1835 15,610,232 17,830,681 17,006 513 

1836 19,733,933 37,755,606 29,655,244 

1837 22,651,442 34,126,807 31,610,003 

1838 20,523,249 33,133,371 31,544,396 

1839 21,665,0S9 23,662,560 25,443,716 

1840 18,280,600 21,658,872 22,389,356 

1841* 16,621,530 17,943,573 ) J 

t 3,100,000 5100000$ 26 > 300 > 000 

1842 24,424,358 

’Regular session, t Extra session. 

[Some of the last year are obliged to be stated in 
round numbers, and partly by computation, 
and the present year is of course ascertained only 
as to the estimates.] 

I concede that the reasons in justification of 
ose increases by CoDgress, whether in General 
Jackson’s last term or Mr. Van Buren’s, were not 
small nor few. Some of the increases were doubtless 
suggested by particular Secretaries after the session 
began, and the annual estimates had been prepared. 
Bat those usually do not exceed in amount what 
Congress is in the habit of refusing or deducting 
as to several items included in the annual esti¬ 
mates. Some increases originated in Congress as 
well as in the annual estimates themselves, from the 
gradual growth of the country and the public 
wants. 

But indedendent of this, the members of 
Congress, from their more intimate connec¬ 
tion with the community, were more under 
the influence of the great expansions and ex¬ 
travagances of the times, whether connect¬ 
ed with banking, or trade, or speculation, then was 
the Executive. Beside the increase of its mem¬ 
bers and expenses by new States added to the stars 
in the flag of our Union—beside extending the be¬ 
nefits of the Federal judiciary over new Territo¬ 
ries—beside multiplying our light-houses in re¬ 
gions newly visited by commerce, as well as in old 
ones—beside augmenting gradually both the navy 
and army—numerous special and extraordinary 
works were undertaken and accomplished. Among 
these were the erection of various public buildings 
here and elsewhere—branch mints established— 
bridges built and purchased in this District—roads 
made, repaired and extended, at great expense*- 
several old States, with some new ones, freed from 
their Indian population—two expensive wars 
waged in protecting our frontiers from the barba¬ 
rian—great cost incurred from the Canadian rebel¬ 
lion—the pension system much increased—the sur¬ 
rey of our whole seacoast and the manufacture of 
standard weights and measures for each State, as 
well as the General Government, far advanced— 
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two valuable dry docks completed for the navy— 
an Exploring Expedition fitted out—beside nume¬ 
rous forts finished or advanced—rivers and har¬ 
bors improved—arsenals built and armories much 
enlarged. 

I mention these circumstances as some justifies- 
tion in Congress, while the Treasury was over- 
jfiowing, to apply a larger portion of the surplus to 
purposes really national in character and generally 
useful in their operation. The additional expenses 
were chiefly objectionable when for objects doubt¬ 
ful in their constitutionality,^or net requiring so ra¬ 
pid a progress. They were usually voted for by 
members oa both sides in politics, but when op¬ 
posed, it was in general less by the opponents than 
the friends of those Administrations. 

So far, then, as any extravagance or wastTulness 
can be charged on Congress, it comes with an ill 
grace from the other side of the house; and so far 
as they have been imputed to the Executive, it ap¬ 
pears from these data to be utterly groundless. 
Even now, with all the complaints as to the amount 
of oar expenses, increased as they were by Con¬ 
gress, and all the promises of large retrenchment, 
made by our opponents before they came into 
power, the mover proposes to maker the present ex¬ 
penditure, exclusive of debt, twenty-four millions, 
including contingencies. He does this, when the 
average of expenditure for the whole of General 
Jackson’s term was but seventeen millions; and of 
his and Mr. Van Buren’s together, but twenty-one 
millions. Oa the contrary, as before March last, 
the tide of increase in expense had been turned for 
two or three years, as it had not then reached the 
lowest ebb proposed by several millions; and as the 
Treasury is now much embarrassed, it certainly 
seems probable that a reduction can safely be made 
.lower than even the last year, and more especially 
lower than the average expenses of those Admi¬ 
nistrations, so much abused for extravagance. 

There Is another reason for going lower. The 
rate cf increase, in population, since Mr. Adams’s 
term, considering his expense a million too high, 
would net require now over seventeen to eighteen 
millions. Considering, also, that butseventeen mil¬ 
lions was the average of General Jackson’s two 
terms, increased as his last years were by such ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances, as I have just enume¬ 
rated, must it not be easy, as well as practicable, 
in these necessitous times, to get on, and that vigo- i 
ronsly and honorably, with a like amount, as under 
him ? Was there not, then, a navy and army— 
both efficient? a judiciary, a Congress, a custom¬ 
house and land office system, a foreign corps, and 
all on a scale as efficient as now? Do we break 
down all our great and useful establishments, leav¬ 
ing them as large as they were then, and larger 
than under Mr. Adams? In an exigency, cannot 
. we do now with what answered well then? and do 
as more befits our national interests, national ho- 
»or, and national credit, than it would be to break 
all compromises and pledges, and prostrate what 
little reputation is left to us for prudence, and fide¬ 
lity to public engagements? 

So much for the compatison by averages. But 
it may be justly said that expenses, as a general 
rule, ought hereafter to advance beyond the past, 
and that averages for any number of years are not 


inflexible guides for other years. This is true; and 
hence I have shown that, by peculiar circumstan¬ 
ces, the past averages are higher than they ought 
to have been without those circumstances—that 
when Mr. Van Buren’s administration closed, the 
annual expenses were descending, both by the ex¬ 
panding is pulses having ceased to add so much 
beyond the estimates, and by the termination of 
works begun, as well as retrenchment in other re¬ 
spects. This is not a new idea with me; and from 
the official expressions of it frequently and long be¬ 
fore the last Presidential election, I will trouble the 
Senate with one or two quotations, showing my 
views of the consequences of neglecting it, and in 
what respects I then supposed the reduction could 
be made. Thus, in the annual report on the 
finances, December, 1838, it was remarked: 

“ No doubt exists with the undersigned that prudence, at this 
time, requires a reduction rather than an increase in the aggre¬ 
gate of the annual appropriations. Besides what is dictated 
on this subject by a wise public frugality, and the straitened 
condition Of the Treasury, it is probable that, by the gradual 
reduction in the tarift, which is iu progress under the existing 
laws, the receipts from customs (which now average sixteen 
or seventeen millions yearly) will, by 1812, be so far diminished 
as not then to exceed ten millions. Hence, if the annual ex¬ 
penses do not by that period undergo a reduction in some de¬ 
gree corresponding, so as not to surpass that sum, and the few 
additional millions which may then be derived from the sales 
of the public lands, an unpleasant resort to another increase of 
the tariff, or a recall of deposites with the States, or to perma¬ 
nent loans, will then, if not sooner, become indispensable.” 

Several suitable items for reduction were then 
specified, and the reasons for it, the details of 
which can be seen in the same report, including, 
among other things, some objects of internal im¬ 
provement, light houses, pensions, &e &c. 

In another report, it was stated that tbe expenses 
could safely, and ought to continue to descend, till, 
in the present year, they would amount to only 
eighteen millions. Last summer, I enumerated 
again to the Senate, items amounting to three or 
four millions, in which I apprehended retrench¬ 
ment" would occur by the completion of works and 
contracts, or might safely be made from the ex¬ 
penses of the former year; and as those in 1841 
have been so much augmented by the premature 
pushing of former appropriations—by heavy ad¬ 
vances—by great allowances before refused, and 
by new and large appropriations at the extra ses¬ 
sion, it is practicable now to effect a redaction 
much greater in amount without public injury, 
i than if was before the recent increases. Not en¬ 
trenching myself now, any more than heretofore, 
behind loose generalities or mere professions, I 
shall next proceed to submit to the Senate the 
specific items and amounts in which a reduction 
will, of itself, happen, or by care can, in my opi¬ 
nion, be made from the expenses of 1841. You 
will perceive that it is not proposed in merely 
small matters —penny wise and pound foolish —nor 
entirely in large ones, as sands form the moun¬ 
tains; but a judicious and safe selection has been 
attempted in both. I would be as liberal as the 
times, the embarrassments of the Treasury, and 
sound economy can justify. The list is open to 
the inspection of any person, and will show, that $o 
far from being parsimonious as to the number of 
officers or their pay, either in tbe army, or navy— 
our pride and glory—the customs, the judiciary, 
land offices, or public Departments; and so far 
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from impairing the efficiency of any great esta¬ 
blishment whatever, I have refrained to run atilt 
even against the West Point Academy. I have 
not touched the pay of officers of any kind, in any 
of those situation*, or the numbers of any of them, 
except a few useless supernumeraries in the cus 
loms and civil stations. I have left those fields 
for others to glean; and the amount which may be 
abolished or reduced in them—great as it doubtless 
is, in some cases reaching even twenty or twenty- 
five per cent.—that must be computed and added 
by them to what I have otherwise proposed. Or 
it may be substituted for some of my enumerated 
reductions, if deemed more eligible. I do not flat¬ 
ter myself that all my suggestions are either accu¬ 
rate, considering the want of exact data on this sub¬ 
ject from the Departments, or are very likely to 
succeed; nor is any thing claimed for them beyond, 
the intrinsic merits which careful scrutiny shall find 
that they possess. They are submitted, however, as 
projets lor consideration,and as my contribution to¬ 
wards the design expressed by the six last resolu¬ 
tions in favor of retrenchment. 

The plan I have pursued is this: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual 
repert, states the expenses of 1841, including debt 
and Treasury notes, to be - - $32,025 070 

Deducting debt and Treasury notes, 

they would be - - - 26,396 996 

This last sum is the true guide, and is ascertained 
with-certaintyfor the first three quarters, and a state¬ 
ment for them is annexed to his report, giving the 
items and their amounts. The fourth quatter is 
estimated by him, and I have since offered a reso¬ 
lution requesting the items and amounts of that 
quarter, which by this time are ascertained, but no 
answer has yet been furnished to us. I have, 
therefore, been compelled to proceed without them, 

, and in some cases, to add one-third of the expenses 
of the first three quarters for the fourth—where 
the expense was probably advancing in a like 
manner, and in other cases add less, where the 
work was probably not so advancing, and in others 
add nothing for the fourth quarter, if the business 
appeared likely to be ended. So in several in¬ 
stances of appropriations at the extra session, 
which could scarcely begin to be spent in the first 
three quarters, and were for matters to be expended 
at once; the whole amount has been given, as it 
was all likely to be paid out within the year. When 
the details of the fourth quarter are receieved, ail 
these calculations will be subject to revision and 
some correction, but they are now believed to ap 
proach near to what will prove to be the actual 
result. 

In case of works ended,' or business done, or 
final payments made, the whole payment in 1841 
is of course deducted as not likely to be repeated in 
1842. In case of a work supposed to be unfinishsd. 
which might be and will be less expensive in 1842 
than 1841, a proper reduction only is made from 
1841; and in case where the public interests appear 
to require a larger expense in 1842 than in 1841, 
an addition is made to the expense of 1841, in an 
amount appearing suitable under all the ciacum- 
stances. 

Some mistakes are likely to happen with such 
.mperfect data, but the amounts are taken from 


official reports where they exist, and the others are 
intended to be accurate, and, after additions to 
some and subtraction from others, founded on dif¬ 
ferent opinions as to details, or on new data, the 
aggregates will probably, in the end, not vary es- 
sen'ially. 

The result has been this: All the expenses in 
1841, which, it is computed, will, with that year, 
cease entirely, or, in a great measurfc, amount to 
about $6,665,000. They consist chiefly of ex¬ 
penses in the land offices here and elsewhere, and 
the Surveyor General’s office, (as these are, here¬ 
after, to be paid out of the revenue from lands, 
and not be a charge on the Treasury) of most of the 
expenses connected with the late census, and a 
large amount for some public buildings now 
finished—a considerable portion of the expenses of 
the Florida war and pensions—the large contribu- 
tions, made at the extra sesrien, to aid the Post 
Office and the navy pensions—several heavy spe¬ 
cial appropriations for old claims connected with 
the Seminole campaigns—great payments under 
the Cherokee treaty, and some other Indian trea¬ 
ties not to be repeated—several large private 
claims—the whole cost of the extra session, and 
new outfits'then for a number of foreign ministers 
—with many smaller charges specified in the list, 
but which need not here be enumerated. 

The reduction from 1841, which, it is supposed, 
can be made in other items, equal about $2 100,000. 
They consist of expenses in the; two House? of 
Congress—the Judiciary—refunding duties and 
drawbacks—fall in price of the rations in the ar¬ 
my and na7y—boards of commission—contingen¬ 
cies of departments and foreign missions—and 
several others of less magnitude there particula¬ 
rized. 

The additional expenses, which, it is supposed, 
may be required in 1842 over 1841, are about 
$1 700,000, being chiefly connected with the navy 
and army, and the longer session of Congress. 
These are to be deducted from that amount, which 
would otherwise be abolished and reduced. The 
balance to be saved in the aggregate would thus 
equal about $7,065 000, which, taken from the ex¬ 
penses of 1841, at $26,396,996, would leave for 
1842 an expenditure of only about $19,000,000, or 
by the tables $19,331,467.- 

In 1843 a.further reduction in pensions—in the 
session of Cougress—the Florida war—forts—the 
navv, &c. would probably be made equal to 
$2,500,000, which would reduce the aggregate ex-' 
penses for 1843 to $16,831,467. [See appendix.] 

Allow in this year one and a half millions more 
to cover continaencies, and the aggregate for 1842 
would be but $20,831,467, and for 1843, with a 
like addition, it would be but $18,331,467. What 
else can be easily paid towards the present debt will 
hereafter be seen, though none of it falls due this 
year which existing means to discharge by loans 
and new Treasury notes have not already been 
voted. But add one and a half millions mote to 
constitute a surplus which, with half a million 
now on hand, is all the Senator asks—it would 
make every thing, besides the debt, which is 
needed in 1842, but $23,331, 467; and as this last 
item is not to be repeated, all that is wanted in 
; 1843 will be but $18,331,467. 
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This, sir, would be real retrenchment, and not 
that counterfeit which ends in taxes increased, and 
a national debt enlarged. It would be retrench¬ 
ment in deeds, reducing expenses, taxes and debt 
all contemporaneously, and oat retrenchment in 
words merely, holding the promise to the ear, asd 
breaking it to the hope. It would also begin now, 
and not always be postponed to the future, or that 
more convenient season which, it is feared, will 
never arrive. It will, in one, show that we are in 
earnest, and not talking for effect, or being uncon¬ 
sciously deluded and deluding. 

I regret, sir, that there would seem to be two 
classes of persons in the Senate and the country, 
who may suppose their interests to be injured by 
so great reductions as these, and hence might in¬ 
sensibly feel prejudiced against them, as well as 
against the individuals who propose them. Tnose 
classes consist of such as are to profit by large lo¬ 
cal expenditures, and the political patronage con¬ 
nected with them, and such as see in expenditures 
of that character a reason for raising the tariff so 
high as to give greater protection to their interests 
in manufactures. Eut I indulge in the hope that 
most of both of these classes every where, and all 
in this chamber, will rise above the influence of 
such considerations, in a crisis so alarming as this, 
and will with boldness and patriotism apply the 
pruning knife freely. They may, in this manner, 
save public credit, and relieve the people at large 
from further taxation, when otherwise financial 
ruin must stare us in the face, and a suffering 
country be utterly broken down by additional bur¬ 
dens. 

In this manner, also, as I will proceed to show, 
revenue sufficient esn probably be obtained with¬ 
out violating either of the tariff compromises, and 
without thus throwing an apple of discord and dis¬ 
union among the States, which is likely to prove 
fatal to all fraternal regard and public harmony. 

The revenue to meet this charge is, under the 
present laws, to be derived almost entirely from 
customs. Its amount mus', therefore, depend in a 
great degree on the value-here of the aggregate of 
importations. Various computations were offered 
at the last session, and others have recently been 
presented in the Senate as to that amount. I shall 
offer none of my own on this occasion. It is suf¬ 
ficient for the present purpose to take that sub 
mitted by the mover of these resolutions, with 
such corrections in its details as are obviously 
proper. In this way, it will become manifest to 
the Senate, that on his own hypothesis enough is 
likely to be received in 1842, without raising any 
duty above twenty per cent. If his data be right 
as applied to 1842, there will be sufficient to pay 
all the above charge of near twenty-two and a 
half millions, and ako two millions more, the 
amount estimated by the Senator as proper for the 
public debt. Next year four or five millions can 
T)t paid on the debt, beside discharging the other 
expenses, as before estimated. He makes the 
average exports of domestic produce, during the 
last six years, the foundation of his estimates for 
the amount of foreign imports, and the revenue on 
them this year; and he starts wiih the fact, that 
the average has been about $103,500,000. This 
is the correct amount, but in six ensuing years, the 


increase of exports over that sum, by the increase 
of our population and wealth, would, on an ave¬ 
rage, exceed eighteen per cent., and considering 
the lowness of prices, and that the aggregate last 
year was higher than that average, we ought to add 
to this value at least twelve per cent. This he has 
omitted or overlooked; and it being near twelve 
millions and a half, would present an aggregate 
going abroad of about one hundred and six¬ 
teen millions of dollars. Next he adds fifteen per 
cent, for their increased value in foreign markets, 
and thus augments the value to about $133,400,000. 
From this he makes a deduction for the amount 
which will be applied abroad in payment of the 
State debts. But considering that large portions of 
those debts have recently been sent back to this 
country,and the payment of interest suspended for 
the present (though I hope not forever) on much 
more of it, the sum of seven millions, instead of 
ten, wjll be quite enough to deduct on that account, 
leaving to come home $126,400,000. He next 
speaks of the home valuation to be added, comput¬ 
ing it to be from fifteen to twenty-five per cent, 
and of the present mode of assessing the value of 
the imports somewhat higher here than abroad: 
but in fact he omits to add any thing for either. 
If we then increase by only fifteen per cent, the 
home value beyond the foreign value, which is lit¬ 
tle more probably than the difference now made in 
articles on which ad valorem duties are assessed, 
and the worth of all the imports here would be 
$145,360,000. Deduct from this $18,000,000 for 
the articles now free, beside tea and coffee, as he 
does, though estimating their amount I think too 
high, and the balance subject to duty is $127,- 
360,000. Tie duties on most of them, at twenty 
percent, as he considers the rate—(those at a lower 
rale being too small in value to affect much the 
result)—and the gross amount of revenue would be 
$25,472,000- The cost of collecting this, he com¬ 
putes at $1,500,000, which would leave a nett re¬ 
venue of $23,972,000, or only a fraction below 
twenty-four millions. 

Now it must be manifest that this alone would 
pay the charge before computed of $22,331,467, 
and leave this year over one million and a half 
towards extinguishing the debt, and-next year over 
five millions and a half towards the same object. 

But, beside* this, there will be received in 1842 
for duties, which accrued in 1841, and were se¬ 
cured by bonds on credit, quite $3,400,000, as esti¬ 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury in his an¬ 
nual repo#, but which the mover has forgotten. 
There will also be received quite a million more 
for duties accruing in the first half of 1842, higher 
than twenty per cent, which the Secretary over¬ 
looks, as well as the mover, making together this 
year.$4,400,000 more, which can be applied either 
to cover contingencies or differences in opinion, as 
to reductions and estimates, or to lessen further the 
public debt. 

If the home valuation, computed at twenty-four 
per cent, was added to the value abroad, which 
the mover has at limes considered not too high a 
rate, and the aggregate of revenue would be quite 
two millions and a half more. 

Unless he is then entirely wrong in his original 
data for estimating the revenue as applicable to the 
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current year, or has omitted to make special reduc¬ 
tions this year, proper on account of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the times and the country, and the discou¬ 
raging position of the Administration, no increase 
whatever of duty above twenty per cent, can be 
needed to defray the reduced expenses which 1 
propose. Indeed, none would be needed to meet 
his own larger computations of expenses, as they 
are but twenty-four millions this year without debt, 
and twenty-six with it. And as the smallest reve¬ 
nue, on the above computation, would be this 
year near twenty-four millions by means of twenty 
per cent.; and, adding to it what will be received 
under the old laws over twenty per cent, it will 
equal quite twenty-eight millions. 

In confirmation of these conclusions, his esti¬ 
mates of revenue, on the twenty per cent, alone, 
for 1842 and afterwards, submitted at the late extra 
sessior, and prepared, as he said, at the Treasury 
Department, were one of them over twenty-two 
millions, and another over twenty-five. Here they 
are, sir. In remarking on them, his words are 
thus reported: 

11 The Treasury statement of the avails of the revenue for a 
series of years to come, he sail, made twenty-five millions the 
supposed average for a series of years—twenty-three millions 
was his average of the anaount-of revenue for a series of years. ” 

Either of those sums, with the additions of 
#4,400,000 required for old duties above twenty 
per cent, collected in 1842, would pay all he now 
wishes to have for debt, and every thing else. 

Why, then, sir, should be disturb the compro¬ 
mise in the tariff of 1833? If the Senator has not 
made any or sufficient deductions from the revenue 
this year on account of embarrassments in trade, 
inability to purchase foreign commodities, loss of 
confidence in private and public promises, and 
prostration of credit under the bankrupt system, 
as I think he has not, and hence that the revenue 
may in fact be lower than his data warrants, then 
the difference can be made up by still farther re¬ 
duction of the expenses. In such extremities a 
prudent individual would reduce farther the num¬ 
ber of his servants, sell off useless horses and car¬ 
riages, and stop contemplated expenses for new 
furniture and buildings. On the same principle 
the Government,if wise, will, for a time at least, 
in such an exigency, go beyond the particular re¬ 
trenchments before specified, and discontinue 
some of its numerous officers, reduce the wages of 
others, postpone some works, and the appropria¬ 
tions for them, where not immediately wanted, 
and, if need be, cut down all salaries and pay (in¬ 
cluding our own) quite one-fifth or one fourth. 
This would be far more rational, in such a crisis, 
and better for a distressed community, than a re¬ 
sort to higher taxation or farther loans—loans, 
which the banks or capitalists are neither able nor 
willing to make on moderate terms tu a spend¬ 
thrift Government, and which, as the first resolu¬ 
tion implies, are in time of peace injudicious and 
ruinous. 

In the event, then, that for the revenue, the Sena¬ 
tor has or has not made a sufficient reduction in 
his data, and we thus obviate the last, there will in 
either case be income sufficient. But in either, it is to 
be effected by taxing tea and coffee twenty per 
cent, or by taking back the public lands. The 


question will then recur, which of these, under all 
the circumstances, ought to be preferred? 

The mover of the resolutions proposes to tax tea 
and coffee, and includes that tax in his.estimates. 
I propose to substitute for such a tax the repeal 
of the distribution bill. It is now conceded that the 
iands, if surveyed and advertised in the usual man¬ 
ner, will, even in these times, yield three millions, 
or as much as a twenty per cent, tax on tea and. 
coffee would yield. Is it not, then, more wise and 
judiciousto recall the lands, than break up our tariff 
compromises, and overburden our constituents 
with additional taxes? 

I go further, sir, believing, as I do, that all rea¬ 
sonable expenses could be met under the present 
tariff without the tax on tea and coffee, if the 
lands were taken back. I would not only recall 
them before putting any duty whatever on those 
great comforts, if not.necessaries of life, to all 
classes amoeg ns; but much more would I do this 
before breaking the second as well as first compro¬ 
mise, and raising the duty higher than twenty per 
cent, on tea and coffee, (and even then not taking 
them back, as one resolu ion proposes,) higher, 
too, on salt, iron, sugar, molasses, and all the sta¬ 
ple imports consumed by the poor and werking 
classes almost as extensively as by the rich. Tne 
repeal of the distribution is admitted to be ne¬ 
cessary on the one hand, or, instead of it, the im¬ 
position of a tax of twenty per cent, on tea and 
coffee. Before acting -on these resolutions, the 
Senate then must decide whether they will take 
from every family in the country every fifth pound 
of their tea and coffee, which is the effect of the 
twenty per cent or recall the laDd revenue, which 
always belonged to the General Government, and 
which, in my opinion, especially when taxes mast 
be collected instead of it, can never be withheld 
from the use of the General Government on any 
principles either expedient or constitutional. 

The country will see that the two measures are 
antagonist. If the distribution bill is repealed, I 
have already shown, that with proper reductions 
in expense, tea and coffee need not be taxed at all. 
If it be not repealed, they must be taxed. 

Now, sir, I shall not on this occasion follow the 
example oi some who have preceded me in the 
debate, and argue in detail whether the distribu¬ 
tion was ever justifiable or not, but will merely 
state briefly the few naked points or genera] rea¬ 
sons why the revenue of the lands ought in this 
emergency to be retained by the General Go¬ 
vernment rather than resort to new taxes 
on the great articles of almost universal con¬ 
sumption. The distribution bill should first be re¬ 
pealed— 

Because tbs power of taxation is never to be 
used on articles of common consumption, either to 
include new oues or taise the burden on old ones, 
if it can honorably be avoided. But now a tax on 
tea and coffee can be avoided, if you retrench suf¬ 
ficiently and recall the proceeds of the lands. 

Because deliberate compromises anti compacts; 
as well as restrictions, are never to be broken, 
even when not binding in strict law, provided the 
breach can readily be prevented, as it may be here 
by taking back the lands. 

Because a large branch of revenue, like that 
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from the lands, belonging always to the Govern¬ 
ment and used from its foundation, can never be 
prudently given away when the Treasury is em¬ 
barrassed and deficient. You are thus not only 
compelled to resort to higher taxes or a pennantnt 
debt in lime of peace, but you lose general charac¬ 
ter for sagacity, and have less to pledge in support 
of your credit. A bond alone is not so readily ta¬ 
ken as a bond and mortgage; and a promise, even 
by a Legislature, to raise mcney and apply it in 
discharge of its interest or bonds, is seldom if ever, 
in these times, quite so good security as the taxes 
actually voted, assessed and pledged. 

Because the Constitution, as well as prudence, is 
violated, if the power of taxation is exercised to ob¬ 
tain money for the purpose of distribution. There 
is no such grant in.it; and hence, giving away the 
.proceeds of the lands now, when there is no sur¬ 
plus and more tsxes must be imposed to supply 
their place, violates the strong convictions of right 
expressed by the mover himself of the resolutions, 
in 1832, as well as violates ihe clear spirit of the 
Constitution and the dictates of enlightened pru¬ 
dence, so frequently demonstrated sjnee. 

Because distributing the lands purchased in Flo¬ 
rida and the former immense limits of Louisiana, 
is giving away what was purchased and paid for 
out of the Treasury, by taxes on commerce with 
other revenue, and is therefore a virtual donation 
of those taxes, and hence is admitted to be unjusti¬ 
fiable. 

Because the other lands were ceded by only se¬ 
ven States out of twenty-six, and if they go back, 
not as a gift but as a resulting trust, the purposes 
of the cession having been accomplished, (which 
by the way is not yet true) then they can go to only 
those se.-en States, and not, as now, to the twenty- 
six. 

Because, if they go back as a general trust, for 
all the States, the object of the conveyance t>eing 
finished, which is not correct while there are any 
joint and common wants to be supplied, (and no 
clause in the deeds can fairly bear a different con¬ 
struction,) then neither the purchases of Florida or 
Louisiana, which now yield nearly half the annual 
proceeds, can be distributed. They were not ob¬ 
tained by deeds from aDy of the States under any 
conditions or trusts wha ever. 

Because the lands cannot be granted to tbeStates 
under the idea it is for the payment of any deb'; 
as the States owe the General Government, rather 
than the reverse, and as there is neither evidence 
uor consideration in support of such a debt. If 
there was, we have no right to stop its payment in 
war, as the bill does, or take_back,when we phase, 
any of the lands, as the bill provides, nor arbitra 
lily pay more in proportion to some States than to 
others, as the bill does. 

Because the power in the Constitution to dispose 
of the public property is a power to sell it and not 
to give its proceeds away, but the proceeds must 
be paid into the common Treasury, as they ever 
have been, and must beapplied to the publio, joint, 
specified objects, to which alone, under the Con¬ 
stitution, any money can be lawfully applied. 

Because the distribution, if with a view, as some 
avow, to aid in paying the State debts, incurred 
for State objects, is for a purpose not specified nor 


designed by the framers of the Constitution, is nne- 
qual, as several States owe nothing, and is in its 
tendency most ruinous to the original relations and 
dependencies between the States and the General 
Government. 

Because if the distribution be, as others argue, 
to relieve the States from the necessity of direct 
taxation, it is then also for a purpose not autho¬ 
rized in the Constitution, and in another respect 
most unequal and oppressive in its operation, as 
all the States, considered together, must pay back 
by indirect taxes more than they thus receive, in 
an amount equal to the addition of costs of collec¬ 
tion, agencies, looses, &c. Beside this, many 
States not being in debt, must submit to this inju¬ 
ry solely for the benefit of others more improvident. 

Because, not to recall the lands, is to let the 
State Governments apply to any objects they 
please, and in an/ manner, however wasteful, mo¬ 
ney belonging to another Government, or furnish¬ 
ed virtually by taxes assessed by another Govern¬ 
ment. We thus dangerously sanction taxation by 
one Government and the application or appropria¬ 
tion of the money to be made by another Govern¬ 
ment. 

Because the distribution in this way tends to re¬ 
lieve property from direct taxes in the indebted 
Slates, which is best able to pay taxes, and most 
bound to pay them, and throw it chiefly on persons,by 
means of the substitute of indirect taxation tbrough 
the tariff, and this, too, when persons are the least 
able to pay them. It thus increases, also, the bur¬ 
dens of those States who consume most, compared 
with what they manufacture, and relieves thpse 
who con-ume least of either foreign or domestic 
products, comiBg from beyond tbeir own borders. 
In this and other modes it tends to augment our 
debt in time of peace—works unequally and op¬ 
pressively—revives State jealousies—and disturbs 
vitally the harmony of the whole Union. 

My hostility to the distribution bill arises from 
causes like these, and not. from an unwillingness to 
vote taxes when proper. Lord Castlereagh once 
complained of what be called “the ignorant and 
impatient dislike to taxation,” which characterised 
England. Our people, however, are averse to 
taxation when unnecessary, not from ignorance, 
but intelligence^; and hence experience shows that 
they will always submit to it when the real wants 
of Government, or national honor and the public 
credit, demand the sacrifice. They will yield to 
a tax even on tea and cofi\e, if thus demanded; 
provided the lands are first recalled, but not till 
then ; much less will they submit to it, if rendered 
necessary only by giving the lands away, and re¬ 
fusing retrenchment for the purpose of increasing 
the tariff higher, in order to protect manufactures. 
It is a lamentable position, that any great branch 
of industry shonld find its supposed interests likely 
to be promoted by extravagant expenditures and 
wasteful donations of the public revenue. As men 
are but men, frail and yielding, it is to be feared 
that much evil must result from that position, 
however pure and well disposed all those may be, 
and doubtless are, on this floor, who feel friendly 
to a system of high protection to manufactures. 

Indeed, we have already witnessed in this de¬ 
bate arguments in. favor of a higher tariff than 
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twenty per cent, in order to aid manufactures, and 
arguments also against the repeal of the distribu¬ 
tion, virtually because it would keep down the ta¬ 
riff three millions lower. Now, sir, I may say, 
once for all, that it will, in my opinion, be fatal to 
all sound principles of political economy, and to 
all wise retrenchment in public expenditure, if we 
yield to this syren song of protection, by taxation. 
The Constitution was not formed for one class of 
people alone. The laws should never be shaped 
to aid only one bind of employment. The ex¬ 
penses should never be graduated to promote the 
interests of but one section. The taxes should 
never be imposed except for common purposes. 

I But some gentlemen, though admitting that taxes 
cannot be raised at all, or higher than twenty per 
cent, merely for protection, argue that it may be 
done directly for other purposes, but in such a way 
I as to operate indirectly for this. This is avow- 

I edly to legislate to accomplish one object, but 
really to seek another. Those who, in substance, 
fuse such reasoning, must justify it. I am not 
f going into any details of argument on it, but, in 
my view, the following positions show the fallacy 
of all taxation, direct or indirect, with the exclu 
I sive design of giving protection to manufactures. 

. 1st. The power of taxation in the Constitution is 
[/conferred expressly to pay debts, and support the 
| various civil, military, and naval establishments of 
| the Government, and not to protect manufactures 
alone, or even these and other branches of labor as 
[ a specific object. 

[ 2d. Whatever benefits would incidentally result 

to any branches of industry from any system of 
taxation, ought to be as far as possible useful to all 
branches rather than ot?e; and certainly not to one, 
as manufacturers, at the expense .and injury of 
others, such as commerce and agriculture. But 
whatever may be pretended in reasoning that all 
branches are to benefited by a higher tariff, the 
fact is, that none but manufacturers call for a 
higher tariff, and none but they and their friends 
believe in its? utility. 

3d. Protection by di s crimination in duties having 
been deliberately abolished in 1833 by the compro¬ 
mise act, it is certainly a gross violation of its spirit 
now to refuse to repeal the distribution and re¬ 
trench expenses, in order that protection may be 
obtained in another way by means of higher duties 
on every thing. A discrimination for protection, 
raising at the same time less in the aggregate from 
the people than in this new mode, would surely be 
less burdensome to the community in its direct 
effects, atid tempt us less to extravagance and 
waste in expenses, though either mode seems un- 
j ustifiable. 

4th. Protection in either way is impolitic, as it 
tends t» create an artificial state ef business; be¬ 
cause the products, which it is necessary to aid by 
virtual bounties in order to make them here, are 
either products not natural to our climate, or not 
congenial to our habits, or notgermain to the skill, 
education, and principles of our people. Hence 
it costs much more to make them here than to buy 
them abroad. If only four dollars more per head 
be paid by our population on the products, domes¬ 
tic and foreign, which they consume, and whose 
price is thus raised, our whole tax yearly, on this 


account alone, would be over sixty-eight millions of 
dollars. 

5th. Protection, in either way, is also impolitic, 
because it disturbs capital and-labor, by tempting 
it with higher profits for a time, into new channels, 
but ere long, they being thns overstocked, profits 
become unusually low, and the system, as a whole, 
proves unprofitable and ruinous 

6th. Protection, in either way, running this round, 
is suicidal, as it a*ks in time for still higher taxes, 
and higher, till the the whole system breaks down 
by its own weight, or by its inequalities and injus¬ 
tice. Such was the case in 1833. 

Again, in illustration of this position, when du¬ 
ties in 1824, were alreadj twenty-five per cent, 
on some articles, thirty on others, and even fifty 
on others, the manufacturers were no better satis¬ 
fied, nor more prosperous, than they now are with 
but twenty. Then the mover of these resolutions, 
even under those high duties, and the lauded cur¬ 
rency of a National Bank, drew a picture of the 
sufferings of the country, and especially the dis¬ 
tresses of the manufacturers, to which their pre¬ 
sent situation is enviable—is full of light and gor¬ 
geous prosperity. 

7th. Protection either way, if it fosters some and 
injures others,Is not only unequal and unjust, and 
in time, defeats its own object, where the product 
is not natural or congenial; but it tends here to 
cramp the energies of the second commercial na¬ 
tion on the globe—fetters enterprise—reduces pro¬ 
fits on what is not protected—oppresses those who 
pay more for what they consume; and as it throws 
obstacles in tne way of free labor and free inter¬ 
change of products, it leads to retaliatory wars 
and non-interconrse, and retards civilization and 
improvement all the world over. 

8th. Protection either way is, infine, neverneeded 
for legitimate and useful industry, as every coun¬ 
try and climate have their peculiar advantages,, 
and possess products more cheaply obtained or 
made than elsewhere. The Norh has its grass, 
fish, and ice—the South its cotton, rice, and sugar 
—the West its wheat, corn and pork—Italy it* 
silk and wines—England its coal, iron, and tin— 
Turkey its drugs—Spain its olives—Mexico its 
mines—India its opium and indigo—China its 
teas,and so through all the wide circle of every zone; 
and so, too every where with certain manufac¬ 
tures, peculiar to various states of society, to skill 
in arts, fortunate improvements in machinery, 
and a thousand circumstances unconnected with tax¬ 
ation. In fine, not to extend illustrations or enu¬ 
merations, protection is given by some sponta¬ 
neous cause or other, to ail people in something, 
and beside this, to others, by distance and expense 
of transportating similar articles from remote 
places. If yon go beyond this, you make consu¬ 
mers pay higher than is necessary; you force 
what is unnatural; you enchain free exertion, and 
you interpose new obstacles in the way of human 
progress and the friendly incercouse as well as rapid 
amelioration of all ourrace. And for what? Accord¬ 
ing to the arguments pressed throughoutin this de¬ 
bate, it is, besides protection, to keep specie 
more in the country. Otherwise, gentlemen 
fear it will go abroad to purchase foreign 
products. I rejoice, that the manufacturers 
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have become sp much more friendly to spe- 
•cie than some of them were in 1837, when, as 
well as since, so many of them indulged in such un¬ 
deserved eulogies on blessed paper credit. They for¬ 
got on this the sarcasms of Pope, over a century 
-ago. 

"Blessed paper credit, last and best supply, 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly; 

Gold imp’d by thee can compass hardest things; 

Can pocket States; can fetch or carry Kings. 

A single leaf shall waft an or army oor 
Or ship off Senates to a distant snore.” 

Thanks to the second sober thought of the people, 
we are not all yet shipped off by paper credit to a dis¬ 
tant shore, though some may have been a few years 
ago. Specie is much more likely not to be shipped 
off, under a system of free trade, than under any 
prohibitory laws to aid manufactures. 

On this, sir, we need but little reasoning, as it is 
obvious that the greater commerce is, rather than 
the less—ihe more do you need specie or its eqiva¬ 
lent ai the chief medium of settling commercial 
business, and commercial exchanges. The 
more engaged then, in trade, is any nation, 
like England or France, the greater is the amount of 
its circulating medium as well as its specie. In those 
■countries, while the currency is eighteen to twenty 
doliars per head, and more than half in specie, it 
is in Spain, Russia, &c. less commercial, only to 
5 *five or six dollars per head, and in Russia, often 
-■in depreciated paper. 

But above all this, our official tables show that 
less specie has remained in the country under a high 
than a low tariff. The imports of specie from 
1829 to 1832 inclu'ive,'the period of our highest 
tariff, did not exceed the exports more than two 
millions a year on an average, while from 1833 to 
1841 inclusive, when the tariff was falling, the 
former exceeded the latter more than five millions 
annually. I know full well that these official re¬ 
turns are not exact, and that other causes may have 
aided to increase the quantity of specie remaining 
in the country during the last ten years. But I 
know also that this same period is as just as any 
other for comparison, and in another view of this 
question, that it shows an increase of specie re¬ 
tained here, being near fifty milliens, going hand 
to hand, with an increase in our commerce, unpre- 
.cedented in history. This attempt by legisla¬ 
tion to prohibit specie from being exported is 
Spanish in its sagacity and liberality; and we might 
almost as wisely prohibit by law the tides from 
ebbing, or salmon and birds from migrating. 

Again, a high and protective tariff is advocated 
by some on the ground that it would diminish our | 
imports from England and her dependencies, when 
in fact, our imports thence have been highest, 
compared with our exports thither, in the four 
jears of the highest tariff. Indeed our trade with 
that power and her dominions has never been the 
Josing one to us, which many have supposed. 

For though she has not, under her severe corn 
laws, taken so much of our grain as is desirable, 
3 >et she ha* taken other articles, and especially cot¬ 
ton, in such abundance, that, computing the value 
of our exports as it is abroad, the value has been 
- greater than our imports from those places, during 
the last twenty years, by near a hundred millions Gf 
dollar?. The tabular statements as tothis are before \ 


[me, but I will not trouble you with ,their de- 
I tails. 

One moment as to a new topic of alarm, which 
has been intioduced into this debate by the Sena¬ 
tor from Indiana, [Mr. Smith.] He apprehends 
that oar market in England, for our raw cotton, 
is likely to be soon cut off by increased imports 
there from India. Hence, he argued, that the ta¬ 
riff must be raised here in order to make a greater 
market at home for our own cotton. What does 
he state to be the foundation of these sad fore¬ 
bodings? It is, as I understood him, the increased 
import of cotton from India into England, during 
the last ten years, equal to 23,000,000 pounds. 
Taking this to be the fact, as I have not examined 
his tables, it looks like a large addition. But what 
do you suppose has been the increase in the Ame¬ 
rican exports of cotton during the same period? 
Not, sir, merely 23,000,000, but 445,000,000 
pounds. This has been nearly twenty times the 
increase of exports from India to England, as stated 
by that Senator. The increase in the quantity 
grown here in that period has been still greater. I 
shall not go into this topic further, though my in¬ 
quiries on the growth, manufacture, and trade of 
cotton, might enable me to do it with some advan¬ 
tage. But to show how the other years, near 1830 
and 1840 compare with .those two years, in our 
exports of cotton, so as to bar any inference that 
those two do not exhibit a fair comparison, I will 
stats them for four years nearest such period. 

The exports in 1827, were 294,000,000 pounds. 
“ 1828, 210,000,000 “ 

“ 1829, 264,000,000 « 

« 1830, 298,000,000 “ 

Aggregate, 1 ,066,000,000 “ 

The exports in 1837, were 444,000,000 pounds. 
“ 1838, 595,000,000 “ 

“ 1839, 413,000 000 “ 

“ 1840, 743,000,000 " 

Aggregate, 2,195,000.000 “ 

This gives an increase in the exports of cotton 
from the United States daring the last four years, 
beyond those ten year§ ago, of 1,129,000,000 of 
pounds. Is this calculated to frighten the South 
into a system of protection? On the contrary, the 
price has fallen so much with this vast increase of 
quantity, that the probability rather is, that parts of 
the South may voluntarily resort to other crops to 
a greater extent than heretofore, as being, under 
the circumstances, more safe and convenient, as 
well as more lucrative. It is estimated, sir, that 
the crop of raw cotton grown in the United States 
in 1839 was equal to the whole cotton crop of 
the world in 1834; and yet, sir, our crop of 
the humble article, Indian corn, at only half a 
dollar per bushsel, was near three times its 
value, and the more humble article of hay, double 
its value. India has always raised and always ex¬ 
ported some cotton. But does not every body see 
that, with her dense population, if she diverts much 
land to the growth of more cotton, on which are now 
raised rice and grain, she must import the latter 
from this or some other country, and be in constant 
danger of famine? 
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Let every nation, then, sir, produce what her 
climate, the character, and skill, and habits of her 
population render most profitable, without force 
or hot bed protection. Then most is raised, and 
most exchanged, if each nation is, at the same 
time, by free commerce, allowed to sell where she 
can obtain ipost, and purchase her wants where 
she must give least. In this way each nation is 
gaining, and is useful to the whole circle of nations 
All produce and profit most, by untrammelled in¬ 
tercourse and exchange with all; mutual benefits 
aud improvements are greatest, and man every 
where ceases fastest to be a wolf to his fellow man. 
In this view, it is of little consequence whether the 
country which buys most of us, sells us in return 
most or least. Specie and commercial exchanges 
overcome and equalize all this, a? mere barter is 
the very lowest stage of trade, as well as of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Let us, then, promote, rather than obstruct, in 
this enlightened age and country, freedom in every 
thing salutary. The people can then, unburdened 
and unrestricted, see prosperity revive, if the legiti¬ 
mate resources of the Treasury in the lan :1s are 
promptly recalled, and our expenses retrenched to 
an bcoaomical standard. But if we do not hasten 
to these modes of relief, a most appalling catastro¬ 
phe awaits the finances and credit of the Govern- 
ment—a volcano is opening under our feet. New 
estimates, even while these propositions are under 
discussion, are sent to the other House, which are 
likely to swell our ordinary expenses to near thirty 
millions, rather than reduce them at once, as should 
be done, to twenty or twenty-two, and next year to 
eighteen. 

While we talk, the blow of discredit, protests, 
and new acts of disgraceful bankruptcy, may be 
again struck. With all the breakers ahead, and 
all the ominous shrieks in the misty air, not a 
single official recommendation is sent here for re¬ 
calling the land revenue, or retrenching what is 
sinking us into the dark abyss of insolvency. Not 
a rag of canvass is taken in, nor the rudder turned 
a single point to avoid shipwreck, as is more and 
more necessary after the expansions and extrava¬ 
gances of the late extra session. But the ordinary 
mariners on board, as well as the helmsman, seem 
blindly bent on going down, vessel and cargo, un¬ 
der full sail. 

So must it be, if this infatuation does not spee¬ 
dily esase; and while we lament it on account of 
our common country, its welfare and character, so 
dear to us all, we must submit, from the impossi¬ 
bility of averting financial ruin, without soon, very 
soon, adopting wiser councils and wiser action. 

APPENDIX. 

By the last annual report on the finances, all the 
expenses of 1841, are - ( - - 832,025,070 

Deduct Treasury notes and debt, ^ 6 ’573’183 
85,628,074 

The expenses of the whole year 1841, besides debt 
and Treasury notes, were, according to the an¬ 
nual report of Secretary of the Treasury - 826,396,996 

Ascertained items for three quarters, given in the 
statement annexed to that report, which it is 
supposed should cease entirely or to the .extent 


1 named, to be a charge on the Treasury. The 4th 
quarter is in Some cases estimated and added: 

(1st page.) 

1. General Land Offices expenses . • - 121,553 

Register and Receivers' salaries, with incidental 

expenses - - ... - 3,395 

[Some of those are paid out of the accruing re¬ 
venue, but are all a change on the lands, 
though not all on the nett revenue.] 

Expense of surveys and salaries, and expense of 
offices of Surveyors General ■ - ' 202,758 

8407,706 

These are for the whole year, as taken from a 
pecial report. 

2. Repayment for lands erroneously sold, after 1st 

January, 1842, whole year estimated - - 12,000 

3. Relief of certain inhabitants of Florida - - 43,846 

4. Payment of certain clerks in customhouses at 
Boston and Philadelphia, (a new appropriation 

and probably ended) .... 23,200 

5. Survey of Texas boundary and northeastern . 82,854 

4th quarter estimated at - - - - 20,000 

6. Po3t Office for the whole year, assumed at - 497,000 

[As that sum was appropriated for debts then 

due at the extra session.] 

(2d page.) 

1. Relief of American seamen—arrears for past 

years—beside the usual sum - - - 46.500 

2. Expense under Mexican commission for whole 

year ... ■ • 15.000 

3. Agent to Havana .... 6,043 

4^ Arrearages to Georgia militia - - - 78,495 

5'. Certain buildings at West Point finished - 5,000 

(3d page.) 

1. Purchase of site and rebuilding , of arsenal at 
Charleston, S. C. .... 11,585 

2 Purchase of saltpetre and brimstone - - 50,000 

[4th qr. 816,000 near average, but not carried out.] 

(4thpage.) 

1. Removing raft in Red river - - 25,000 

2. Surveys on the lakes .... 10,000 

3. Arrearages for roads, harbors, &c. whole year, 3,900 

(5th page.) 

1. Cherokee treaty 0(1836 • - - 1,184,503 

[4th quarter, on an average $330,000 now— butnot 

added as doubtful till report of the 4th quarter is 
received.] 

2. Expenses ended in the Winnebago treaty - 13,000 

3. Claims paid in Miami treaty - - - 26,690 

4. Certain surveys in Mississippi, for the whole 

year, estimated - 5,000 

5. Relief to several individuals, in sums unusually 

large. 50,000 

(6th page.) 

1. Tennessee volunteers, mustered by General 

Gaines ...... 23,884 

2. Pay of Illinois militia - 5,518 

3. One month’s pay for Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. 

militia for 1837 - 48,962 

4. Protection of Northern frontier ♦ • 53,863 

[4th quarter 817,000 average, but not added.] 

5. Transportation of 4,000 volunteers - - 10,000 

6. Drafts and arrearges in Florida—subsistence of 

volunteers, and purchase of three- small ves¬ 
sels - .... - 25,000 

7. Transportation of supplies for the whole year— 

volunteers, «fcc. 24,000 

8. Freight or transportation in Florida, and miscel¬ 
laneous and contingent charges - - - 52,500 

9. Carrying into effect Osage treaty • - 12,600 

Items general and partly derived from other documents and 

appropriations. 

1. Navy pensions voted for at the extra session, 

then due and nothing more a charge on the 
Treasury. 8130,000 

2. Arrears of roads and harbors, voted at extra 

session, and spent probably in 4th quarter - 40,000 

3. To General Reid’s militia - - - 297,213 

4. To arrears to Florida Militia - - - 19,388 

5. Insolvent debtor expenses, &c. ceased since 

bankrupt law—so the commissioners should be 
abolished, &c. ..... 3,00 

6. Buildings of the Treasury, Post Office, Patent 

Office, and New York Custom-house, ended, 
on which expended last year, whole year es¬ 
timated, excluding Boston - - - 400,0(0 

7. Census ended, and expended in whole year, 

computed ------ 830,000 

Leaving some balance for printing and arrears in 
1812. 

8. Florida war so far ended as lo reduce expenses 
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for this year two thirds—e. g. last year suppress¬ 
ing Indian hostilities; whole year estimated from 
threequarters at $379,211 to be $1,160,000 
Quartermaster’s Department at extra 
session, chiefly for this - - 440,MO 

Other transportation, subsistence, and 
forage incurred by Florida war - 300,000 

$1,890,040 

Of which two-thirds is . - ■ ■ 

9. Furnishing President’s House, whole year esti¬ 
mated ..... 

10. Greenough’s statue placed in the Capitol 

11. Donation to Mrs Harrison, and expenses of 
President’s funeral .... 

•12. Extra outfits of foreign ministers, at extra ses¬ 
sion voted ...... 

13. All expenses or the extra session of Congress 
estimated at about 

14. Custom-house officers, recommended 
abolished formally (no matter how paid) 

15. Two, revenue cutters abolished as duties 
lower ..... 

16. Arrears to collectors .made'up (1st page) 


550,000 

20,000 

25,000 

80,000 


17. Two commissions of inquiry and all expenses 

less by ----- - 

18. Salaries of some district judges raised, but 
others lowered, so that aggregate be the same. 

Reductions in 1842 from expenses in 1841, in several par¬ 
ticulars, nolspecifiedunder iohat is supposedto have ceased 
entirely or chiefly. 

(1st page.) 

1. Contingencies of Congress, printing, &c. 

2. Executive Departments, contingencies 

3. Territorial Governors’ salaries reduced 

4. Mint clerks and expenses reduced—as no dcpo- 

sites and less coinage .... 

5. Judiciary expenses reduced by clerks and by 

judges, not allowing when no express law 

6 . Light house keepers’ salaries reduced 25 


9. Refunding duties and debentures, per year, less 

10. Reduction in foreign missions, by discontinu¬ 
ances, &c. at a few foreign courts 

(2d page.) 

1. Tobacco agent, end id 

2. Pensions reduced by falling off, general ave¬ 

rage - . - ~ - 


40,000 


$150,000 

50,000 

2,000 


50,000 


2,000 

600,000 


$8,765,529 

200,000 


3. Widows, do. less by - 
(3d page.) 

1. Arsenals and armories reduced at least 

2. Barracks, reduced, expenses about 

(4th and 5th pages.) 

1. Contingencies to Indian Department reduced - 

2. Expenses in holding treaties and removals, less 

(7th page.) 

1. Less expense in 1842 in building two steamers - 

2. Rations for army and navy reduced in cost by 

fall ef prices, &c. .... 

RECAPITULATION. ‘ 

1. Abolition of expenses, by ceasing entirely or 

chiefly, as the objects are ended, &c. 

Aggregate 

2. Reductions of expenses, chiefly on objects not 

ceased ...... 

3. In this way the whole saving from expenses of 

1641 would be - 

Add in 1842, for a few important items— 

1. Long session of Congress, and increase per 

diem - - - - 

2. Increased naval expenses by Home squadron 
and more officers—and army, for fortifications, 

and ordnance .... 

3. Other miscellaneous items, estimated at 

Additions, aggregate, 

From the whole gross savings of - 
Deduct the additions of expenses tu be made, 
equal to - 

Balance of nett retrenchment to be made in 1842, 
by objects finished and reductions in others 
Take the last sum from the whole expenses in 
1841, and there is left for expenses in 1842 • 19,331,467 

In 1813, as less will then be needed for forts, pen 
sior.e, Florida war, navy and Congress by two 
millions and a half, the -whole expenses can be 
reduced to - 16,831,467 

Note.— Some items are not carried out in the above tables, 
as the particulars of the fourth quarter are yet unknown; and 
some of them may not be paid out of the Treasury, but from 
the accruing revenue. The last items are less in amount pro¬ 
bably than the first, and the results may not be materially 
changed. 
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The Convention organized in the Theatre, 
on Thursday ihe 28th inst., by calling A G. 
Thurman, of Ross to the Chair, pro tern., and 
appointing H. H. Robinson, of Morgan, Secre¬ 
tary pro tem. 

On motion of C. J. McNulty, 

A committee of the following gentlemen was 
appointed by the Convention, to draft an address 
and resolutions, and report them to this conven¬ 
tion. T. J. Morgan of Columbiana, James Parker 
of Licking, J. K. Miller of Knox, A. Guthrie of 
Allen, Dr. Griswold of Pickaway, Mr. McK-e 
of Ross, T. J. Orr of Crawford, W. Sawyer, 
and D. Smith of Montgomery, and Jno. E Dal 
ton of Clinton. 

On motion of T. J. Morgan, 

A committee of the following gentlemen war 
appointed, to roport the names of suitable per¬ 
sons to fill permanently the offices of this con¬ 
vention.—D. Piatt of Hamilton, J. B. McFarland 
of Butler, Delazon Smith of Montgomery, T. .T. 
S. Smith of Miami, J. D. Huffer of Allen, M. 
H. Medary of Franklin, Andrew H. Patterson 
of Delaware, Mr. Cox of Richland, F. J. Zim¬ 
merman of Knox, L. J. Haughey of Licking. 
Augustus Hall of Union, Willis Bragg of Hock 
ing, J. D. Williamson of Warren, M. A. Daugh 
erty of Fairfield, Alexander McGinnis of Ross, 
A. C. Medary of Clermont, S. R. Hosmer of 

Morgan, John Cradlebaugh,-Armstrong, 

Elias Gaver of Franklin, and J. B. Steadman of 

Henry. 

By consent of the Convention, 

Mr. Morgan, presented and read the follow¬ 
ing letter, addressed to that body, from Senator 
Allen, of Ohio, which w’asordered to be publish¬ 
ed in the general proceedings: 

Washington City, 23d July, 1842. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your obliging letter of the 8th instant, came 
to me several days since, and would have 
been immediately answered, but for the pressure 
of business with which I could not dispense. 

I would be gratified, I assure you, were it in 
my power to attend, as you invite me, the 
young men’s Slate convention on the 28th inst 
Ishould be gratified for other reasons, but espe 
cially so, that 1 might there Le able to take one< 
more by the hand, hundreds of the noble spirit* 


whom it has been my pride to call persona], as 
well as political friends, and with many of whom 
I became first acquainted, when traveising the 
State to offer my aid in the contest of ’38, and 
in the more terrible struggle of ’40. But the 
madness of the dominant majority, seems likely 
to make this session of Congress as long, as it hus 
already made it odious: and I have, therefore, no 
prospect of being present in person—in soul 
and in sentiment however, 1 shall be with the 
democracy then, and always whilst Ihave rea¬ 
son enough left to appreciate the value of free¬ 
dom. 

When til9 convention meets, it will find the 
federal government, for the first time, brought 
down by its own acts, in sixteen months of the 
profoundest peace, to a point of distress as low 
and as humiliating, as could well have resulted 
from the most protracted and disastrous war.— 
This great calamity is the first born offspring of 
federalism since it assumed the name of whig- 
gery, and embodied its principles and its pas¬ 
sions, in the form of a national administration. 

For many y'ears prior to 1840, the leaders of 
that party had been busily collecting into a com¬ 
mon focus, all the diseased elements of society. 
In that year, they found the public mind fretful 
and restless. They found thousands disconten¬ 
ted, whom the reaction of their own system 
of currency and credit hud ruined. They found 
banks, bankruptcy, indolence, avarice, rapacity 
impudence, venality profligacy, cupidity and 
fraud,—all standing ready to league with ambi¬ 
tion, for the power and plunder of the country. 
The league was formed, and every feeling of the 
human heart, tbut lay within the reach of terror 
or corruption, was then stimulated into revolt 
against the democra tic party. The prices of all 
things were suddenly reduced, because the poli¬ 
ticians had prompted the banks thus to agri- 
vate the publiedistress, by the reduction of their 
discounts and circulation. The people were 
openly treated with contempt, by the brutality 
of the appeals made to their senses. Fraud and 
folly, the most criminal and ridiculous, were em¬ 
ployed to distract their attention, bewilder their 
minds, and mislead their action. To nffcct their 
imaginations, every thing from the gorgeous en¬ 
sign of the republic, with its stars and stripes 
streaming from its halyards, down’to the skin of 




the moat loathsome skunk, was displayed to the 
popular eye. Globes and cabbing, banners and 
bushes, burrels and brutes, harrangue and mu 
sic, revelry and feasting, the song and the bottle, 
imprecations, blasphemy, badgesand buffoonery; 
all things that could minister to confusion, were 
made to chime in the general din. Reason was 
silenced in the turmoil, and truth, for once in 
our country, yielded its empire to falsehood, 
fraud and frivolity. If these leaders condescen¬ 
ded for a moment to speak seriously to the peo 
pie, it was but to denounce things as abuses 
whicli did not exist, and to make pledges of re 
form they never intended to fulfil. They deplo 
red the scarcity of money they had themselves 
occasioned, and promised abundance on their ac 
cession to power. They condemned removal 
from office for the sake of opinion, and invoked 
Heaven to wit ness that this practice should cease. 
They promised the unfortunate a reparation of 
his fortunes—the laborer an increase of his wages 
—the farmer an addition to his prices—the hope 
less of every description the gratification of be 
ing soon surprised in their despondency, by the 
timely bounty of Government, to be distributed 
among them. To the nation at large they pro¬ 
mised opulence and contentment, the restoration 
of law and order—the healing of all wounds— 
the restitution of all rights—the reparation of 
all wrongs—the cure of all ills—the remedy of 
all d.sorders—the observance of all obligations 
—the reduction of all burthens—economy in all 
things—security, plenty and happiness to all 
men. Thus was excited every passion of our 
nature, to. its extremeist limit, by all the 
means which the joint energies of ambition and j 
rapacity could employ. Thus was the public 
heart torn and lacerated—the public mind stung 
and goaded—and thus was an administration, 
conducted by men of honor, ability and patriot¬ 
ism, undermined and overthrown by the most 
stupendous conspiracy that ever yet was leveled 
against the liberties of a free people. 

What has been the result? 

On the 4th of March 1841, the whole power 
of the country changed hands; Mr. Van Buren 
and his friends retired without a murmur, and 
gave place to Gen. Harrison and his. The event 
of the contest had for months been known, and 
from that moment, proscription for opinion, 
ceased to be a crime. Throughout the land 
one wild and universal cry was heard for the 
blood and bread of the Democrats in office.— 
Before he had left the banks of the Ohio, the 
President elect was beset by intruders without 
number, and importunities beyond the power of 
gratification. On his arrival in the Capital, he 
found it already besieged by thousands who had 
trooped together from all parts of the Union, to 
demand of him the spoils of a conquered coun¬ 
try. There was an impatient ferocity m their 
looks, like that of a rapacious soldiery, when 
restrained for a moment from the sack and plun 
der of a subjugated city. He was a man scar¬ 
red with the infirmities of age—of a heart, I 
believe, that found no pleasure in the passion of 
revenge, and therefore, when left to himself, 
was disinclined to inflict without cause upon so 
many men, the miseries of a general removal. 
But neither his infirmities nor his feelings were 
respected by his victorious partizans: find mi the 
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very A-st day of his power, within t. . minutes- 
afteiJFhe official oath was adminn-i-u.fi, „„„ 
whilst he was yet descending the tasn .. portico 
of the Capitol, his friends in the Scnai. 
isbed him of thebusie be wasexpeeti d to make 
in the execution of vengcaime, and ti.c- on -ribu- 
lion of spoil, by submitting^ that body*the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

“lit solved. That Blair and Rives b- dismissed 
as printers of the Senate for the twenty st? tenth 
Congress.” 

On the seventh day, after this resol<Kion was 
passed, and thus were these defence), kk citizens., 
without a crime, or even a charge against them, 
but that of their opinions, deprived of ti.rir con¬ 
tract solemnly made with the Senate—their 
bond annulled, and all the expenses they had in 
curred to execute the work, thrown a's a dead 
loss upon them.fjHere was an example the Presi¬ 
dent was expected to follow-; and from that day 
to tiie day of his final affliction, whether in hi.s 
mansion or in his w-alks, in public or in private, 
under all circumstances, and at all rimes, the 
office seekers sti 1J clustered around him. .it was 
not the plea of his infirmities, or that of his ar¬ 
duous duties, nor was it the lifting oi his time- 
withered hand with a gesture to retire, -t-ha t could 
remove the dense mass who pursued and impor¬ 
tuned him. In spile of all these, they lollowcd 
him up, sw-arming upon him still thicker every 
hour, until at last, like hornets, they stung him 
to death. Nor were the terrors of a deal'll bed, 
or the solemn condition of an expiring m insuffi¬ 
cient to silence their clamors or stay for an instant 
the removals his subordinates were making 
in his name. For, upon the authority of that 
name, though insensible himself, and sir king to 
the grave, the more cruel of his counsellors con¬ 
tinued lo swing the axe of execution, as it deter¬ 
mined that the last mortal sound which broke 
upon the ear of the dying President, should be, 
not the sound of prayer, or the filial sob, but the 
distressful scream of a victim struck down in his 
presence. And even after his death, and the 
translation of his remains from the Capital to the 
west, democrats wejre spurned from office, up¬ 
on the snleallegation, that he, in his life, had in¬ 
tended their removal. 

Such was the first result; and what was the 
next? 

They had declared the country ruined by dem¬ 
ocratic councils. They had declared the single 
object of their own advent to be its immediate 
redemption. Yet, notwithstanding this, uo soon¬ 
er did they find themselves all powerful, ;.nd the 
people all pow-erless, than did they begin to dis¬ 
close other objects. far different from that— ob 
jects. in their tendency, ruinous to every inter¬ 
est they had promised to foster, save the interest 
of the few against the rights of the many, and 
blasting to all the hopes they had labored to’excite 
save the hopes of the rapacious, for the plunder 
of the Government. But to disclose such objects, 
was dangerous, if their execution was delayed 
It was important, therefore, and well they knew 
it, to forge and rivet their system oi measures, 
upon the country, whilst the public mind was 
yet feverish and flighty, from the infiamation of 
the recent struggle. Strike whilst the iron is 
hot! was the signal passed to his followers, by 
J 1 '”' "'• v ' 5 P' k" for the whole, nnu In al was 
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obeyed. Let not the people cool down, now 
while the glow and giddiness of triumph ™e up¬ 
on them, let us rush to the Capital, and there, 
in the midst of the general glee, bind and clinch 
our system on the nation. 

Thisj it seems, vjfes the policy which prompted 
the convention of Congress, in extraordinary ses¬ 
sion, on the 31st of May, 1841. 

On that day the extra session commenced, and 
then it was that those measuses were proposed, 
which express the real motives of the leaders, 
and which have brought the Government and 
the country to their present condition. They 
were then victors over the whole field of power. 
With the Executive—with a majority, over¬ 
whelming, in both branches of Congress, there 
was nothing to restrain the full sway of their 
pleasure or their principles. This they knew, 
and this they felt; and therefore it was, that 
their chief in the Senate, with all tne swagger¬ 
ing indelicacy of one unaccustomed to success, 
openly proclaimed to the democracy of the body, 
that we had been condemned by the judgment 
of the people—had been brought togeiher only 
for execution; and that all we uttered was to be 
heard as nothing, but the complaints of male 
factors, on their way to the scaffold. Such was 
the delirium of meritless triumph and vulgar re¬ 
venge, with which the federalists began their 
work, and without preparing any thing in its 
stead, laid hold upon the Sub-Treasury, and tore 
it to the ground. Thus, did these infatuated 
men—they who had most falsely charged the 
democratic party with having committed the 
public treasure to the sole custody of the Execu¬ 
tive—with having united, in his person, both 
the sword and the purse—thus did they, among 
the very first acts oi their power, do, themselves, 
the very same thing so unjustly ascribed to oth¬ 
ers, by the repeal of the only law which placed 
the money of the nation out of the reach of the 
President. No bank, no law, no resolution, had 
they passed, to take the place of the act repeal¬ 
ed. Nor is there, to this day, any such provis¬ 
ion, or any such likely to be, while the present 
Congress remains. 

And why is this? If the majority cannot get 
the fiscality they desire, can they not pass an act 
to secure the revenue? or do they intend to have 
it as it is, exposed to the hazard of officiul 
pillage, in order to try, once more, the coercion 
of the people into a national bank? 

These men came into power, as we were told, 
upon the holy mission of guarding the sanctity 
of the constitution, the law, and all human ob¬ 
ligations. So pious was their reverence for the 
observance of contracts, thatsomeof their num¬ 
ber were willing that this government, though 
penny less itself and plunging in debt, should as¬ 
sume the debts of the states, rather than witness 
their repudiation. Nevertheless, these very same 
men, the chosen and the anointed guardians of all 
things sacred, by one general act, with the name 
of bankruptcy far its caption, repudiated the 
debts of the larger debtors throughout the entire 
nation. By his single oath, they allowed the 
interested party, if his debts were large and his 
means considerable, to cancel his bond, and thus 
to ruin the friend or the neighbor, who, as credi¬ 
tor or security, had confided in his honor. I 
say, if the debts were large, because if small, 


and the debtor poor, the expense of the process 
makes the law unavailable, and therefore, a 
nullity to him. To execute the act, the Federal 
judiciary passes over the constitution, usurps 
the rightful jurisdiction of the local courts, 
defies and spurns the sovereignty of the 
states. But no matter for that—the greater 
bankrupts, the magnificent millionaires of the 
paper system, were brought to bankruptcy, 
not by misfortune in legitimate trade—not 
by accident beyond the power of discretion, but 
by the eagerness of an avarice seeking to gratify 
itself in the gamblings of speculation, and then 
wasting, in splendid profusion, all that the for¬ 
tune of the hazard placed within its reach. As 
men already ruined and desperate, they had en¬ 
tered the contest of ’40, with the pledge of the 
federalists, that their debts should be treated as 
gambling obligations and sponged by the law and 
an oath. And this pledge alone, of the many 
made, has federalism faithfully fulfilled. 

Economy, let it be remembered, had been 
promised as a policy proper in itself, and espe¬ 
cially so, in the then necessitous state of the 
treasury. And yet by this very convention of 
congress, at a time not appointed by the law, 
three huddred and ninety one thousand dollars 
were wasted In the payment of its members, and 
toher expenses of the session. 

Twenty five thousand dollars were next be¬ 
stowed as a gratuity, upon thc widow of the late 
President, and this without any request from 
her, or necessity found in her pecuniary circum¬ 
stances. So far from any such necessity then 
existing or likely to exist, it was a fact ,well 
known anddeclared at the time, that the private 
fortune of that respectable lady, placed her 
above the humility of asking such favors, from 
any quarter whatever. Still the money was 
voted from the treasury as if taxes were noth¬ 
ing to the people, and waste, the duty of the 
government. 

At its last session which closed on the 4th of 
March, 1841, the preceeding congress had made 
all the usual and needful appropriations, and 
provided the means for the public service of the 
ens uing year. But regardless of this—regard¬ 
less alike of the condition of the country and 
of their own promises, so solemnly given, the 
ruling majority in the present congress, pro¬ 
ceeded but three months after, and before 
one third of those appropriations were expended, 
to appropriate, for the service of the very same 
year, an additon of five millions and forty 
three thousand dollars. The name of economy 
was no longer heard, but when pronounced by 
the democrats, to remind the federalists of what 
they had pledged, and to rebuke them for what 
they were about. Heedless of this, the leaders, 
who projected these measures, seemed but the 
more diligent to discover every excuse for extrav¬ 
agance, that could find impunity in the general 
pretext of the public good. 

But those who expend, must also accumulate; 
and in the case of government, taxes and loans 
are the chief sources of supply. Hence it was, 
that after, by this additionol expenditure, they 
had effectually picked the very bones of the 
treasury, they next turned their attention to the 
increase of taxes. Here was a nerve to be 
touched, that ran through the body of the peo- 
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pie, and, therefore, it was important to prepare 
them for the shock, by the soothing process of 
distribution. They had left in the coffers of the 
government, not an unappropriated dollar. The 
ordinary income was short of the extraordinary 
outlay. Taxes, had they been sufficient in 
amount, carne in too tardily to meet the rapidity 
of expenditure, & to borrow became, consequent 
ly, the only immediate resource. This state of 
things was known and acknowledged, because 
brought about by the ruling majority. What 
then did they do? In aggravation of these evils, 
and, as if totally bent upon the utter bankruptcy 
and ruin of the government confided to their 
care, they proceeded to snatch every dollar ac 
cruing to the treasury from the public domain, 
and to cast it away in pittances to the states No 
consciousness of its folly—no barrier in the con 
stitution—no “ beggarly account of empty 
boxes,” from the treasury department—no ter 
rors of a national debt—could possibly arrest 
them in this. Nor was the injustice of augmen 
ting taxes, when the means of the people to pay, 
were diminishing, sufficient to retard, much less 
to prevent this profligate waste of the nation’s 
resources. Distribute they would, and that too. 
at the hazard of the public execration. They 
confided in the craft of the scheme and were 
willing to risk its exposure. One dollar was to 
be given by the government through the states, 
to the people, and for that, three paid back, by 
the people, through the custom house, to the 
government. The people would see and might 
be tempted, by the amount they received; that 
which they paid, was to betaken from them, in 
the dark and at a distance. The first process 
was to be direct and visible—the second circuit 
ous and obscure, and it was upon this obscurity, 
that the federalists relied, for impunity against 
detection in the imposture. The act of distribu¬ 
tion was therefore passed, and then in an instant 
after, the same men who passed it, urged that 
very act, ny which the land revenue was thus 
excluded from the treasury, as an additional rea¬ 
son why the taxes upon the people, should be im¬ 
mediately increased. A tax of six millions of 
dollars was accordingly added, in the form of 
tariff duties, to the burthens before imposed 
upon the nation. 

But in view of the lost revenue distributed—the 
vast appropriations already made, and those intend¬ 
ed for the future, even this increase of taxes would 
prove inadequate. A loan of twelve millions of dol¬ 
lars was, therefore, authorized upon the credit of the 
people and the pledge of their farms and workshops, 
for its payment, principal and interest. This it was 
supposed would, together with the taxes and the 
treasury notes alreadyofloat, afford a fund sufficient 
to feed for the present, even the extravagance of the 
ruling power. A national debt would, it was true, 
with all its evils, be the inevitable consequence. So 
much the better, for such a debt, instead of being a 
reason with federalists why they should economise 
the public income, has ever been, and yet is, with 
them, of all reasons the very strongest, for the most 
boundless prodigality of expenditure. And there¬ 
fore, with this infatuuted affection for a public debt, 
they were not to be satisfied with the twelve million 
loan as a beainning: but, on the contrary, they pro¬ 
ceeded immediately to add sixteen millions to that— 
the last being intended as the basement stock of the 
Fiscality—a national bank more hideous, infinitely 
all its features, than was the former institution, 


whose conduct, decay and dissolution have appalled 
the world—have doomed to penury so many fami¬ 
lies and imparted so much impurity to the social and 
oolitical morals of the country. 

Nature never abandons men absolutely to their 
own indiscretions; for even in the gross confusion of 
public affairs, she often interposes ner silent author¬ 
ity to check the dominant power in a state, whene¬ 
ver it threatens to inflict a degree of misery she 
never intended mankind should endure—out of the 
bosom of the whig party therefore, the veto sprung 
lostrikedown the forth-coming monster whilst yet 
in its feotus condition. The presiding magistrate 
had received the sceptre from the bands of that par¬ 
ty, but not upon the condition of perjury and dis¬ 
honour. He felt that he owed some allegiance to 
the constitution of his country, and as it was the 
constitutional veto which alone intercepted the 
bank and the debt, the majority desired, they re¬ 
solved to attack the constitution itself, and the 
President who had dared to support it—thus far 
upon that point, he still stands firm. How long the 
constitution shall stand, remains for the people and 
the states to determine. It is enough that the na¬ 
tion now knows, full well, the designs of the Fede¬ 
ral leaders, their principles—their measures—the 
measure of their ambition and profligacy as thus 
displayed in an extra session of three months and 
fourteen days duration and which closed its memo¬ 
rable labors on the 13th of September 1841. 

Congress commenced its present session on the 6th 
of December 1841, and up to the date of this letter, 
has continued, without intermission, for seven 
months and seventeen days. It will adjourn some 
time or other, but not I presume, until the master 
majority shall have, more effectually, if that be pos¬ 
sible, exhausted their own passions and the patience 
of t he people, as well as the resources and credit of 
t he Government. When they assembled, that silent 
but thorough revolution, which is now perfected, in 
the public mind, had then greatly advanced, as was 
visible in the popular elections. Upon almost every 
battlefield where in '40, they triumphed, they had, 
or have since been routed by a people indignant at 
having been so shamefully betrayed. Full one half 
of their numbers, both in the Senate and in the 
House, now find themselves unsupported—their 
principles and their measures sternly condemned by 
the States and districts that sent them here. In 
federalism, however, this has produced no change. 
From the beginning to the present, it has continued 
the policy ol the extra session; and yet continues to 
pursue that policy, with all the preternatural energy 
of dispair; as though resolved during the brief futu¬ 
rity of its power, to stamp upon the country, as 
deeply as possible, the dark impress of its baleful 
genius. With these views the party have proceed¬ 
ed. They have authorized an additional loan of Jive 
millions of dollars. They have added five millions 
more to the treasury notes previously issued.. But 
these, with those of the extra session, are still not 
enough—and therefore, another tariff has passed the 
House and will as certainly pass the Senate, impos¬ 
ing thirteen millions more of taxes upon the coun¬ 
try. Thus will every article from abroad—all 
things that minister to the wants of men—tea, cof¬ 
fee—whatever is most needful to the poorest citizen, 
each one and all, now yield its tribute, to fill yet ful¬ 
ler, the already distended maw of insatiate power. 

And yet, afterall this—loans, taxes, and treasury 
notes—now stands the treasury itself? Still empty! 
How stands the public credit—the Gredit of this 
great government—the credit that never once was 
sullied when democracy presided—how stands it 
now? Down, and still hopelessly sinking down 
lower, by far, than that of any respectable farmer in 
Ohio—treasury notes, if not at interest, depreciated 
with no prospect of rising—the government drafts 
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daily protested and dishonored—its bonds hawked 
ab >u in the market and returned without a bidder, 
and the government every where, and in all forms, 
treated a- an insolvent. 

Ap;ir wi;:=i:ions, nevertheless, go on as profusely 
as ever quite us much so, as tluugh the treasury 
were full, and absolutely exhaust less. For, from 
the ammuii alreadv passed, and that pending with 
the'permimyot passage, it is manifest that this will 
at the end <«t the session, bear its full and just pro¬ 
portion to ail the other limbs of their monstrous sys- 

Claims, some the most base and others the most 
baseless ore now presented against the government, 
and treated with the serious respect due only to the 
just demands of the honest citizen. The holders of 
such plait nit seem to have discovered a mutual sym¬ 
pathy between the majority of .this Congress and 
tlteniselvi-s They repair to the capitol with the 
instinct tii r directs the vulture to the carcass. 

The irtilria of Massachusetts—they, the very 
same who, during the late war, when ihe country 
was invaded and they ordered by the President into 
the public service, positively refused obedience, re¬ 
fused to pas- the line of their state—refused to pull 
a trigger in the defence of the republic—they who 
by that very refusal, encouraged the British, allow¬ 
ed them a lodgment in a Massachusetts seaport— 
they who ' r;:ifi ed with, instead of fighting, the pub¬ 
lic enemy -'hey have, nevertheless, lived long 
enough, to laugh in secret at an American Senate, 
for havmg. t wp'ity-hine years after, voted to them 
the Uii- l t.f ■i million from the national treasury, for 
these /he r service* in the late war. These men, w ho 
in every or her country would have been treated as 
traitor-, are, in this, about to be paid in.money for 
their treason, by the very government they betray¬ 
ed. 

Nex’ <• 'in s theheirsof Gen. Hull, with their de¬ 
mand f >r ih salary of their father, as Governor of 
the terri' o.-i of Michigan, during the very time , and 
for no other lime, that the territory was in posses¬ 
sion o! me Bridal)— surrendered to them by Hull 
himself, tog, tiier with the gallant army from Ohio 
—a crime for which he was then under arreat, and 
afterwards condemned by tile law, to death, as a 
taai'nr. Yet this claim, the very presentation of 
which was hi outrage to every American citizen, 
and especially so to the citizens of Ohio, whose he¬ 
roic pe > in hud thus been, by this very man, so basely 
surrendered to the enemy, as prisoners of war—this 
claim found favor in a whig committee in the Sen¬ 
ate, wa> advocated upon the floor, and defeated only 
becau-e some of that party, and all the democrats, 
were ashamed to dishonor the body by i’s passage. 

Bat economy—justice— federal economy and jus¬ 
tice, were with that very same committee, found a 
suffice-bar to the repayment of the fine imposed 
by a v ndictive judge, on Andrew Jackson, for hav¬ 
ing ex i iied traitors from his cantp, during his glo¬ 
rious defence.of Orleans. 

If these things were not on record, no individual 
should - "tie t hem, as the word of no man would 
alone be deemed, by the country, conclusive of facts 
bo derogatory tn the character of the American Con¬ 
gress. Yet facte they Hre, and that of record too, 
whosoever may be injured by them. 

A mid-1 the systematic policy of public ruin, which 
this Congress has pursued, it has introduced for the 
first tn . . a practice in the highest degree dangerous 
to the ! '■ r ies of the people. I allude to the prac¬ 
tice ol the Utilise in gagging the minority, and that 
of the 'I hate, in veiling from the public eye, the 
real c • iditjonof the Government. In hotn, thede- 
tno ra minorities are powerless—the federal mi- 
joriiie- direct all action—hurry or retard all business, 
nt plea.-:: a. It is in the House that the great money 
bills chiefly originate. There they have been studi¬ 


ously kept back for month after month. In the 
mean time, ar an excuse for delay, debate has been 
encouraged on matters of indifference. Then all 
things being ready, those great measures have been 
suddenly brought up. and after the most trivial dis¬ 
cussion, the gag applied and the voice silenced under 
the ridiculous pretext of a want of time On such 
occasions the democracy are hushed, not by the pre¬ 
vious question, but astern resolution which seals 
the lips and forces through the measure, without 
consideration, however important its provisions, and 
without the exposure of its enormities, though de¬ 
structive it muy be, to the best interests of thecoun- 
try. Thus have millions been appropriated, and 
taxes by the million voted in the very last month of 
our seven months’session without one single man 
of the minority in the House having had time 
enough allowed him to expose the impolicy or enor¬ 
mity of such measures. But in matters of no mo¬ 
ment, no gng is applied, because, in these the free¬ 
dom of speech endangers neither corruption nor des¬ 
potism. To silence the representative is, to spike 
the Cars of the people It is both their right, and 
his, that he should speak. It is theirs, because it is 
their business he is doing It is his, because he is 
, responsible for what he does. Their safety consists 
in making him explain the reason of his votes—his, 
in being able to do so. Silence and secrecy are to 
despotism, as are speech and publicity to freedom— 
the two strongest elements of its power and only 
uardians of its safety. It is for these reasons that 
regret the closing of its doors, by the Senate, in the 
matter of nominations—a practice indefensible by 
argument and excused only by its antiquity. But F to 
suppress resolutioas of enquiry, seeking from the 
Treasury Department the facts of its actual condi¬ 
tion—and that, too, at a time when money measures 
of the first moment, tax, loan, and appropriation 
bills are all pending; and all relating directly to those 
very facts—to suppress such resolutions, as did the 
federal majority in the Senate, is nothing less than 
to compel men to legislate in the absence of all rea¬ 
sons tor the votes they give, and to withhold from 
the people thingsof the most serious import to them. 
Those who hide will excite suspicion—and thisprac- 
tice of suppressing facts, had it been, by any other 
Congress, adopted, would have attracted the atten¬ 
tion and incurred the frown of the country. But so 
many are the objects of just alarm with which this 
Congress has filled the public mind that the people 
very naturally feel more solicitude to see its session 
brought to a close and theevils it still threatens thus 
arrested, than to recount those which it has already 
irretrievably inflicted upon the nation. 

There are three great measures—two of Congress 
and one of the Executive—the “ Apportionment 
hill”—that for“Remedial justice”— and the interpo- 
sit on in the affairs of Rhode Island each os I 
lielieve, infracting the constitution in several par¬ 
ticulars, and invading alike the sovereignly of the 
States and of the people They are measures 
of vast magnitude, and threaten to their authors, a 
terrible futurity They are the iron frame of a des¬ 
potic system, never before set up in this country—a 
system which, if allowed tostand. will proven Bns- 
tile to the liberties of the nation. But such measures 
excite reflections that swell beyond the limits of a 
letter, and I therefore, name only to mark them for 
the future. 

For sixteen months and nineteen days- has this 
Government been confided to the federal party.— 
During every hour of that time, save five months 
and nineteen days, has a federal Congress been in 
session—and here still it is, moping nnd feeling about 
amid the ruins itself lias made, to find pome other 
object of waste or destruction. In the mean time 
ihe democratic minorities in the two Houses, have 
done all that men could no, who were in the power 
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of others, to mitigate the evils the majority were en¬ 
tailing upon the country. But being powerless as 
to numbers, they could effect but little, by argument 
or remonstrance addressed to men who would listen 
to neither reason nor expeiienee. 

You must, my dear sir, excuse the length of this 
letter, and be assured that 1 am, in great sincerity. 
Your friend, 

W. ALLEN. 

Maj. T. J. Morgan, Chairman of the Young Men’s 
State Central Committee. 

Mr. Brough presented and read the following 
letter from Senator Tappan, which was also, on 
motion, ordered to be published: 

Washington-City, July 15,1842. 

Dear Sir :—In declining to accept y.our kind 
invitation to attend the proposed convention of 
the democratic young men of Ohio at Columbus, 
on the 28th instant, 1 assure you that it would 
give me great pleasure to be with you, and that 
I would not hesitate to join you on that occasion, 
if a due regard to my duties here would permit 
so long an absence from my post at this most 
interesting period of the session. 

I look with strong hope and faith to the young 
men of the nation, and foremost to the young 
men of Ohio, to carry forward those improve¬ 
ments now in progress in our social organization 
^—improvements which shall secure for the fu-, 
/ tlfre perfect equality of rights and privileges to 
/ every citizen. A community nay be free from 
foreign dominion, and yet suffer all the evils of 
domestic tyranny and oppression, if they per¬ 
mit privileged orders to exist amongst them; for 
exclusive advantages in government cannot be 
conceded to the few, without, taking from the 
many their just rights; and all having an equal 
right, by the laws of nature, to seek the means 
of happiness in the acquisition or pursuit ojjl 
wealth or lame, or civil distinction, it would be 
hostile to the soundest principles of social order, 
for tbq law to interfere in such pursuits in favor 
of any class or section of the community. 

Hitherto much of individual selfishness has 
governed the legislation of states, but a brighter 
day seems dawning in Ohio, and her young men 
are now invited, by every consideration of be¬ 
nevolence and patriotism, to make their native 
state a more perfect example of freedom and 
equality than the world has yet seen. I pray you 
let us old men, as we shake off this mortal coil, 
have the well founded belief, that we are leaving 
the principles of enlightened freedom in safe and 
better hands; that legislation is ceasing to be the 
instrument of individual cupidity, and is be 
coming the nursing mother of equality and jus¬ 
tice. 

That your meeting may be satisfactory to 
yourselves, in advancing the permanent welfare 
and honor of the state, is the wish of 

Your sincere friend, 
BEN.T. TAPPAN. 

Thomas J. Morgan Esq. Chairman, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Flood, of Licking, the 
following gentlemen were appointed to wait on 
the Hon. Wilson Shannon, who was present in 
the city,and in the name of tho convention, re¬ 
quest his attendance with them; and to ad¬ 
dress them upon the general questions of thej 


day. In accordance with that motion, the Pres¬ 
ident appointed. Messrs. Flood, of Licking, Ewing, 
of Hamilton, Hamm, of Fairfield, Gephart and 
Cradelbaugh, of Pickaway. 

()n motion, the convention adjourned till 2 
o’clock, P. M. 

2 o’clock, p. m- 

The Convention met according to adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Piatt, of Hamilton, from the committee to 
select permanent officers for the convention, pre¬ 
sented the following, which were accepted: 

For President, 

GEO. W. MANYPENNY, of Muskingum Co. 

For Vice Presidents, 

1. David T. Disney, of Hamilton Co. 

2. William Irvin, of Fairfield Co. ' 

3. James Taylor, of Putnam Co. 

4. John Yontz, of Licking Co. 

5. A. C. Medary, of Clermont Co. 

6. Robert Hazeltine, of Preble Co. 

7. William D. Tidball, of Richland Co. 

8. Richard Wilson, of Marion Co. 

9. William Jones, of Ross Co. 

10. A. Hall, of Union Co. 

11. D. Smith, of Montgomery , Co. 

12. Wm. Beam, of Knox Co. 

13. T. J. Orr, of Crawford , Co. 

14. James Sheward, of Muskingum Co. 

15. J. D. Williamson, of Warren Co. 

16. A. Delaplain, of Pickaway Co. 

17. E. Raffensferger, of Stark Co. 

18. E. Gayer, of Franklin Co. 

19. Hiram B. Smith, of Jefferson Co. 

20. James Blair, of Shelby Co. 

21. Alexander McGinnis, of Ross, Co. 

22. T. J. S. Smith, of Miami Co. 

23. Levi D. Merideth, of Delaware Co. 

For secretaries. 

H. H. Robinson, of Morgan Co. 

W. F. Daly , of Ross Co. 

Alfred McVeigh, of Fairfield Co. 

C B. Flood, of Licking Co. 

Abelard Guthrie, of Allen Co. 

D. B. White, of Franklin Co. 

Upon taking the Chair, Col Many penny ad¬ 
dressed the assembly, as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: 

The post which you have done me the honor 
to assign me, of presiding over your delibera¬ 
tions, was wholly unexpected, and I approach its 
duties with great diffidence, being totally igno¬ 
rant of parliamentary rales. I am consoled how¬ 
ever in the reflection, that for an errors 1 may 
commit, I may with confidence throw myself on 
your kind indulgence, believing that you will 
attribute them to the head and not the heart. 

You are assembled in convention, gentlemen, 
as the representatives of the democratic young 
mon of the State of Ohio, and embodying, as 
you doubtless do, their sentiments and views, I 
flatter myself that your deliberations will be 
characterised with that union, harmony and good 
feeling, which the great principles of Democra¬ 
cy teach. 

That such will be yout action, and that re¬ 
sults beneficial to the Democratic cause, will 
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grow out of our proceedings, I cannot permit 
myself to doubt. You will please, gentlemen, 
to accept my thanks for the honor you have con¬ 
ferred upon me. 

The committee appointed to wait upon, and 
request the attendance of Governor Shannon, re¬ 
turned, and by their chairman informed the con¬ 
vention, that Wilson Shannon, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, was present; who, after 
an enthusiastic call, appeared before the assem¬ 
bly, and in a speech of considerable length, elo- 
qnent, spirited and able, thanked the convention 
for the strong evidence of ther approbation which 
greeted his reception, and with that candor and 
ingenuity which characterizes his addresses, un¬ 
folded to the view of all present, the deplorable 
condition of the country under the party in 
power—exposed the paralizing effects of a high 
tariff upon the general prosperity of the country, 
at some length reviewed the past and present 
condition of our Banking institutions, and their 
effects upon the people, in producing that dis¬ 
tress which is prevalent in all quarters of Ohio, 
and closed with a brief reference to national po¬ 
litics. 

Mr. Morgan, of Columbiana, from the com¬ 
mittee to prepare an address to the democratic 
young men of Ohio, presented, and read the 
following, which was unanimously adopted. 
ADDRESS. 

Fellow-citizens :—A convention of a portion of the 
democratic young men of Ohio, ever alive to the du¬ 
ty of performing well their part in whatever relates 
to the best interests of their common country, have 
met to deliberate upon the various subjects connect¬ 
ed with the prosperity of the nation, and devise the 
best means of securing; a rc establishment of repub¬ 
lican principles throughout our state and union. In 
effecting this end, the experience oi the past will 
prove that a high and arduous duty devolves upon 
the democracy of Ohio, and upon no portion of it 
with more sacredness than its junior members.— 
The veteran who has fought the enemy of his coun¬ 
try in the strife of battle, and afterwards confronted 
its intestine foes at the ballot box, must soon rest 
from his labors and cease to be effected, for weal or 
woe, by earthly legislation. His place is to be filled 
by those who are yet to experience, for a long series 
of years, the consequences of good or bad legisla¬ 
tion, and either vigilantly delend the institutions 
framed by republican hands, or tamely yield to their 
overthrow. That the democratic young men of Ohio 
will do their duty, it would be unpardonable to doubt. 
The history of the past proves that in the hour of 
trial they have been foremost in the fight, and 
amongst the last to abandon the field of conflict.— 
That such will continue to be their character, we 
doubt not the ballot box in October next will amply 
testify. 

In glancing over the prospect around us—over the 
field in which our opponents are arrayed, and at the 
measures by which they attempt to overco ne the 
democracy of the country, how striking is the change 
since last we assembled in convention! Then, the 
government, in comparatively a prosperous condi¬ 
tion, is now reduced to beggary and destitution — 
Then, under the guidance of a tried democrat —now 
under the exclusive control of a whig President—a 
whig Cabinet—a whig Congress. Then, with a 
temporary issue of five millions of treasury notes; 
now weighed down with a permanent debt of twen¬ 
ty-five millions. Then, with unity and tranquility 
in her national councils —non distracted, turbulent 


and revengeful. Then, with a treasury under 
the control of law— now at the mercy of the Ex¬ 
ecutive. Then, with a Congress engaged in leg¬ 
islating for the national welfare— now engrossed in 
promoting factious views and “heading” the Presi¬ 
dent of their choice. Then, the country agitated 
from one extreme to the other, in opposition to an 
administration rendered odious by misrepresentation 
—now “the universal whig party” warring against 
its own members and staggering under the weight 
of popular indignation. 

Such is a meagre outline of the comparative situa¬ 
tion of the country in 1840, and what it now is. A 
hurricane of popular feeling, ingeniously inflamed 
to a pitch of desperation, hurried the senses of the 
people into an in temperate reliance upon the efficacy 
of “a change” of rulers. The war note of prepara¬ 
tion had no sooner been sounded than a hundred 
thousand devices to deceive and to allure were 
brought forth, and the frolic, the fandango, the song 
and banjo—the appeal to passion and indulgence of 
appetite, usurped the throne of reason. The people 
(suffering under an evil which they were tempora¬ 
rily persuaded to think was not attributable to an 
inflated paper currency,) were hurried along from 
one scene of indulgence to another—from a first ex¬ 
hibition of popular mummery to a second and a third 
—and from a bare suspicion that "a chzsige" might 
do good, to a firm belief that the vast cn talogue of 
federal promises would be realized by the overthrow 
of the late administration, and that the government 
had become a republic but in name! Whilst all this 
was progressing, capital dreamed of more profitable 
investments under a federal administration—disap¬ 
pointed democrats, and whig demagogues saw an 
opening lor their personal ambition—bankers looked 
to “a change” for their own best interests—and all, 
united with a hundred other selfish factions, con¬ 
tributed from the stump and the pocket, in alarming 
their deluded followers into a belief that their sub¬ 
stance wouM be forced from them in the shape of a 
tax upon their chickens—that their liberties were to 
beoverthrown by a ruthless standing army of200,000 
men—that the wages of labor were to be reduced to 
a pittance—that the President lived in agold palace 
and was fed from gold plates—these and a hundred 
other unfounded fabrications, as destitute of truth 
as their propagators were devoid of honor, mainly 
constituted the stock of whig arguments against the 
late administration. The country at large, and es¬ 
pecially the deluded men, who, under the influence 
of outward pomp and parade, and whilst sober 
thought was overcome by the encroachments of revel 
and debauchery, yielded their political integrity, have 
learned experimentally, whether whig performances 
are the same as whig promises —whether Van Buren 
times could not become worse under a change of ad¬ 
ministration—whether national prosperity has re¬ 
turned—whether money is plenty, and the nation 
out of debt—in fine, whether “a change" has indeed 
made the people more prosperous and happy, or the 
nation more powerful and independent. 

Nearly two years have already elapsed since the 
triumph of the federal party at the polls, and the 
various departments of government for seventeen 
months have been under the absolute control of a 
Chief Magistra te selected by themselves, surrounded 
by n Congress having a whig majority of ten in one 
house, and forty odd in the other. In a speech of 
an individual (Mr Clay, at Hanover, Va.—June27, 
1840, who, if not the most popular, was certainly 
one of the most powerful agents in bringing about 
“a change” of rulers, the people were assured that 
the defeat of Mr. Van Buren, and the fact of the 
election of his successor, alone, “regardless of the 
measures of his administration” would contribute 
powerfully to the happiness of the country. And it 
was confidently promised by the same distinguished 
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leader, on the same occasion, that upon the success 
of the whig party, “confidence would immediately 
revive— credit be restored— active business return, 
and the prices of products rise.” Whether all these 
redictions, or whether any of them have been ful- 
lied, the whole country is amply able to testify.— 
A whig Congress, with a commanding majority in 
either branch, has been in session more than eleven 
months out of the seventeen which have passed since 
the 4th of March, 1841; and yet, with the Executive, 
Judicial and Legislative branches of government in 
their own hands, the promises made to the people of 
increased “individual and national prosperity,” have^ 
in no instance been fulfilled. 

An extra session of Congress, held at a cost to the 
people of more than half a million—under the dic¬ 
ation and control of the individual who, one yeai 
before, had been so lavish in his promises, succeed¬ 
ed, after three months devoted to debate, in abstract¬ 
ing three millions of land revenue from the national 
treasury already on the verge of insolvency, and 
legislating it into the pockets of the states. At the 
same session, by the same political leaders $500,000,- 
000 of debts, contracted with the people by splendid 
bankrupts and paper money speculators, were can¬ 
celled by a single act of legislation. These two acts, 
with others ot a similar caste, constituted the grand 
measures of whig reform enacted at the disas'rous 
extra session of one hundred days, and the proposed 
repeal of which, during the past wdnter, has arrayed 
their former friends in open warfare. Since Decem¬ 
ber last, at an expense of more than a million and, a 
half of money, the same triumphant “retrenchment 
and reform” political leaders have for eight months 
been assembled in Congress, debating questions not 
of public merit, but having in view the elevation of 
rival candidates for the Presidency, and up to the 
latest report of their doings, had refused to consider 
a proposition fixing upon a day of adjournment! 

In the midst of all the disappointment and ill- 
feeling that have resulted from blighted hopes and 
pledges that remain unredeemed, it is not surprising 
that the rival parties which compose the discordant 
elements of tne whig party, should seek to skulk 
responsibility, and rest the blame one upon the oth¬ 
er. But it is alike hopeless and dishonest to attempt 
longer to persuade a deceived and deluded people 
that the incorporation of a United States Bank, un¬ 
der any guise or name, would “revive confidence” 
in the broken faith and violated pledges of a faithless 
political party. And it is equally dishonest, when 
banking institutions, State and national, have crum¬ 
bled, one after another, under the accumulated 
weight of their own corruption, to endeavor to lead 
the public mind into a belief that the great remedy 
for all public and individual evils would be found in 
a high tariff upon foreign importations. Both at¬ 
tempts carry with them an insult to the common 
sense of the community, and are at war with can¬ 
dor, and the convictions which sound reason, 
strengthened by experience, thoroughly enforce. To 
a reliance upon fictitious capital, (or paper money 
issued, without an equivalent basis in gold and sil¬ 
ver,) is the United Slates to attribute four-fifths of 
the periodical distresses which have befallen her in 
thirty years. To this cause, and to it alone, (as was 
testified in congress at the the time, by Messrs Clay, 
Tyler and Webster,) can be ascribed the stagna¬ 
tion of business, the want, the depreciation in the 
value of property, and the general distress, which 
pervaded the entire Union, from 1819 till 1823. At 
later periods, and more especially in 1834 and 1837, 
the panic, disaster and distress which overwhelmed 
large portions of the community, have still left a 
hundred thousand witnesses to testify to the folly of 
yeilding to the temptations of paper money, or rely¬ 
ing upon fictitious capital. A myriad of honest men, 
allured by the example of those who were both 


bankers and speculators, yielded at a fatal moment 
—thought in a few months to have amassed a for¬ 
tune in the wild paper inducing speculations of the 
day, but were reduced to beggary and want, to idle¬ 
ness and disappointment, by the fatal reliance they 
had placed upon appearance , instead of reality .— 
What has been the history of the past, must, under 
similar circumstances, be the experience of the fu¬ 
ture. Pafer money adds nothing to the wealth of a 
nation, nor can it permanently relieve the necessi¬ 
ties of a people. Sound policy allows its use alone 
.for commercial purposes, and that, not because there 
'is an insufficiency of gold and silver to afford the 
"world a currency, but oy reason of its convenience 
in being transferred from one point toanother. The 
history of the banking institutions of the Union in- 
contestibly proves that where one of them has been 
conducted in view of the public good, ninety and 
nine have manifested a contempt for statute law—a 
disregard of right—a carelessness for the public 
weal, and a scorn for the law of public opinion.— 
Bankers and their dependants have set up for them¬ 
selves a code of honor, honesty and morality, pecu¬ 
liar to paper money corporations. An act that would 
consign a private individual, to perpetual infamy, is 
in the dictionary of the'banking-house, but a better 
evidence of the actor’s talent as a financier. The 
incorporated banker who robs community under the 
protection of chartered privilege, sees the notes to 
which his own name is attached, and which, over 
that same name, he has promised to redeem, hawk¬ 
ed about the streets, and sold at fifty, thirty, and 
twenty per cent, on the dollar, and yet assumes to 
himself the character of an honest man. W hilst the 
widow and her poverty stricken children, with an 
allowance of fifty dollars to passthrough a winter’s 
wants, aresuddenly reduced by a “suspension,” toa 
dependance upon fifty per cent, of that amount, the 
brazen-faced dignitaries who have reduced the wid¬ 
ow’s pittance to half its value, roll along in their 
gaiety—riot in their ill-gotten gains, and triumph in 
the thought of the irresponsibility of their robbery! 

Such is but an imperfect picture of the fruits of a 
reliance upon paper currency. Tbebitter cupof na¬ 
tional and individual experience has taught thous¬ 
ands, to their sorrow, that paper is not money—that 
to rely upon its permanent soundness, is an unpar¬ 
donable act of madness sure to be rewarded by sor¬ 
row. The blind age of an exclusive paper currency 
has now happily but few open advocates. The craf¬ 
ty banker and wily speculator, whose interests are 
most advanced when most paper currency is in cir¬ 
culation, have learned to conceal their real wishes, 
and at last avow their friendship for a mixed cur¬ 
rency. But the bait is loo apparent—the deceit too 
glaring to meet with success. 

From this subject, let us hasten to the considera¬ 
tion of another, to which the attention of the com¬ 
munity has been directed, by the clamor of capital , 
and the declamation of demagogues. In former 
years, the country, it was alleged by the political 
croakers of the day, could alone be saved from ruin 
by the speedy re-incorporation of a National Bank. 
The fatal and astounding catastrophe which mark¬ 
ed the closing years ot the late 0. S. Bank, and 
brought to light the enormities which secretly mark¬ 
ed its existence, have driven the federal party to 
another hobby, upon which they hope to ride again 
into power, and incidentally repay the capitalists of 
the country all the sacrifices which they may make 
in effecting th> desired end. To relieve the coun¬ 
try and afford individual and national prosperity, it 
is alleged that Congress must pass 
a protective tariff. 

The advocates of this measure, urge its adoption, 

1st. Because it will protect American Industry; 

2d. Because it will prevent the country from be- 
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ing drained of its specie; 

3d. Because it is required, in self-defence, and in 
retaliation of the corn laws of Great Britain; 

4th. Because it wiil afford, us a market for our 
surplus produce; and 

5th. Because it will create a demand for labor. 

In considering the first reason assigned in favor of 
high duties on foreign importations, it seems strange 
—nay. it is amazing that, at this advanced era of 
political science, a great political party should assert 
that a tariff’operates as a “protection” to “Ameri¬ 
can Industry ” If it could be proven that theowners 
of our noble mines of iron,' lead and coal, and the 
nngnificient capiialists who control the vast manu¬ 
facturing establishments of New England, consti¬ 
tute of themselves, what could be correctly called 
“American Industry,”—then, the fact that, a tariff 
law (tending to exclude the products of foreign 
countries from competition with our own,) protec¬ 
ted “American Industry” would not be denied.— 
But such is not the case. “American Industry” is 
not trul y composed otinariimate mines, nor of weal¬ 
thy capitalist inoperatives; but, on the contrary, it 
may be found spread over the broad fields and fruit¬ 
ful vail -ys of this vast republic; it may be witness¬ 
ed in the work-shops, and seen on the highways, 
which, throughout the world, give a name for in¬ 
dustry to the American agriculturalist and mechan¬ 
ic. In this land of republican equality, it is the 
pride and boast of patriotic bosoms, that the labor, 
skill, and meehanieism of honest hands, and poor 
pockets, are fully as worthy Of the protection of 
Government, as the inanimate wealth of the manu¬ 
facturing capitalist, or the mines of him whom for¬ 
tune has already favored beyond the lot of his fellow 
man. If partiality should ever be admitted into the 
legislation of a republican government, the genius of 
our institutions would require that the favoritism 
should be shown to that portion of the people who 
are most in need of public bounty. The lordly New 
England manufacturer—already at ease, surround¬ 
ed by luxury and wealth, has no claims over the 
farmer and mechanic, upon the munificence of a re¬ 
publican legislature; his hnnds are never soiled by 
labor, nor Ins sleeves rolled up for toil; his deeds are 
for himself: his patriotism looks first to his pocket, 
and his outlays go for foreign luxuries upon the im¬ 
portation of which he would seek no tariff 

But it is said that a protective tariff will keep a 
specie currency in our country. No position, per¬ 
haps, which isassumed in demonstrating the neces¬ 
sity of a tariff is more unsupported by the experience 
of the nation. The records of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment exhibit the facts and figures necessary to set¬ 
tle the validity of the argument. By those records, 
it is ascertained that the amounts of specie stated 
below, were respectively imported, and exported du¬ 
ring the years opposite to which they are placed: 
Years . Imports• Exports. 

1829 $7,403,61? $4,924,020 

1830 8,155,964 2,178,773 

1831 7,305,945 9,014,931 

1832 5,907,504 5,656,540 

$28,773,025 $21,774.264-6,998,761 

1833 7,070,368 2 241,859 

1834 17.911,632 1,676,258 

1835 13,131;447 6,477,775 

1836 13,400.881 4,324,336 

1837 10,516,414 4,692,730 

1833 17,747,116 3.503,046 

1839 5,574.263 8,775,443 

1840 8,882,813 8,4*7.014 

1841 4,908,408 10,020,044 

$99,143,342 $50,133,505-19,009,837 

Thus it will be seen that in the four years during j 
which the high tariff enacted in 1828, continued to | 


exist, the amount of gold and silver imported into 
the United States, exceeded the amount exported 
only in the aggregates urn of $6,998,761, being less 
than two millions annually; and that in the subse¬ 
quent nine years, from 1833 till 184’ inclusive, (the 
compromise act being all the while in operation,) 
the excess of importations over exportations, rose 
to the enormous sum of $49,000,000, being jive 
and a half millions annually. These results 
would sufficiently establish the fallacy of the 
argument urged by the advocates of a high 
tariff; but it may well be remarked, in connec¬ 
tion with the subject, that the United States are in¬ 
debted to the principles of free trade, for nine-tenths 
of the specie which has ever been found within her 
borders. The statistics of the country show 
that the TJ. S. Mint at Philadelphia, with its two 
southern branches, since the date of their original 
creation up to the present hour, have not coined a 
one-liundreth portion of the specie currency with 
which the people of the Union have been blessed.— 
Under the policy of the democratic administrations 
of Jackson and Van Buren, (from 1829 till 1840.) a 
surplus of more than FORTY-SIX MILLIONS of 
gold and silver have been brought from foreign coun¬ 
tries to the United States, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of trade. And that amount is greater than 
the. united internal resources of the Union have pro¬ 
duced since the year ]82i. 

It is urged, however, that the United States 
should enact a protective tariff as a means of self-de¬ 
fence and retaliation against the corn laws of Gieat 
Britain. This argument is neither sustained by 
sound policy nor would its operation produce the os¬ 
tensible design. Every candid mi,id must acknowl¬ 
edge that the tariff upon bread-stuffs byw hich Great 
Britain “protects” her landed capitalists, starves her 
poor, and discourages the importation of American 
produce, it must be admitted, we say, that the con¬ 
sequent injury to this country falls directly upon the 
people of Ohio and other grain-growing states. 
Now, in what manner would a retaliatory tariffop- 
erate upon the grain-growing people of our state? 
Its operation is plain and its consequences of easy 
illustration: To punish Great Britain and “protect” 
Ohio industry, it is proposed to make the English 
manufacturers (through the medium of a tariff,) sell 
their goods to the people ol Ohio at a higher rate than 
they would otherwise have been asked, and at the 
same limeenable theNew England manufacturer to 
raise his prices in a corresponding degree! Thus it 
will be seen that instead of a retaliatory tariff bene- 
fftting the people whose sales have been injured by 
corn-laws, they are made to pay a higher price lor 
the articles of their consumption, and this, forsooth, 
is called protecting their industry and a mensureof 
self-defence! To illustrate the inutility of a tariff 
by a case of easy occurrence: let an Ohio farmer 
with 500 bushels of wheat start for the sea-board, 
embark for a foreign port, each bushel of his grain 
worth $100 before entry, pay to a foreign custom 
house 20 per cent, tariff, exchange his grain for six 
hundred dollars worth of British manufactures, re¬ 
embark for the United States with hfa cargo, would 
he he injured or benefitred by a tariff imposed upon 
the commodity for which he had bartered his grain 
and in which the profits of a year’s labor were inves¬ 
ted? 

But the advocates of a protective tariff, in order to 
induce the agriculturalist to agree to the passage of 
a tariff, by which he will be required to pay a heavy 
percentage to the support of the manufacturer, al- 
ledge that it will operate beneficially to the farmer 
because the market for produce will be improved by 
the increase of manufactories The argument, when 
reduced to a plain proposition, is simply this: the 
manufacturer offers to buy more of the farmer’s pro¬ 
duce provided the fanner will purchase his commod- 
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ites at an advanced price; or, in other words, the 
farmer is id give, the manufacturer 50 per cent, more 
for his cloths than they are worth, in order that the 
manufacturer may buy the farmer's wheat with the 
farmer's tiu./tq/! If such is not tfie operation of the 
tariff, or, it instead of operating wholly in favor of 
the manuluctufer, it effects both withan equal hand, 
then it ma^ well he asked how is either benefitted— 
neither having anything added to his profits? But 
the gain is in fact exclusively .3 the manufacturer, 
and the farmer by giving fifty percent, advance to 
the manufacturer, lias reduced the profitsof his grain 
in the same amount. 

In connection with the argument last considered, 
it is frequency asserted that a tariff will create a 
demand lor labor. If such were the fact, it would 
constitute a nioreeffective argument in favor of the 
measure than any which can be urged with truth. 
The design of protective duties, isavowedly tosit- 
persede the inebriation of foreign productions by 
means of establishing manufactories in the United 
States. Let it be supposed then for a moment, that 
foreign goods to the value of $43,000,000 have been 
yearly imported to the United States, and that the 
tarifflaw shall he such as to cause new American 
manufactories io spring into existence amply capa¬ 
ble of producing the same value in goods. Now, 
candor will forbid intelligent statesmen from deny¬ 
ing (and equally those politicians who have asserted 
that the United States never possessed more than a 
mere piuunce of gold and silver currency.) these in¬ 
dividuals, we. say, cannot deny that our foreign im¬ 
portations have been chiefly paid lor in American 
produce 1 f ibis he the case, and it ought not to be 

doubted, lei ns ascertain how the change will effect 
the demand lor American labor. By relerence to the 
census tables of 1840, it will be discovered that the 
nggregam sum of agricultural products ol Ohio, du¬ 
ring that year, were (at the average price) worth 
nearly $13,0oo.000, being just equal to the amount 
of foreig . goods which (for the sake of convenience 
only, we have supposed) has been annually imported 
from abroad In the production ol these forty-three 
millions of Ohio agriculture, the labor of 272,579 
persons was devoted Now, we are next to ascer¬ 
tain wifclhcr (utier discontinuing the purchase of 
foreign commodities and thus destroying the foreign 
market for our Ohio produce.) the establishments of! 
manufactories at h one would give employment to 
the 272,579 agriculturalists whose produce had been 
formerly cxchanged to advantage tor foreign goods, 
or if not, whether the new manufactories will create 
a market for their grain- By again turning to the 
census tables for the same year, it will be seen that 
in Mas-aehusetts (our greatest manufacturing state,) 
the various ariicl s of woolen, cotton, hardware, 
mixed, glass, paper, leather, precious metals, hats, 
caps, bonnets, and machinery manulactured in 1840, 
were valued at $43 646,468, and were produced by 
39,323 persons with the assistance of machinery 
From thelse facts, the deduction is easily drawn that 
whilst new American manufacturing establishments 
are legislated into existence, capable of superseding 
the purchase of foreign manufactures for which the 
labor and industry of 272,579 Ohio agriculturalists 
are now exchanged with Europe, they create a de¬ 
mand lor labor only to the number of 39,323 per¬ 
sons, whilst they destroy the former market for the 
agricultural products of 272,579 individuals! But it 
may he thought tliut the new manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments will afford a market. A moments inflec¬ 
tion will satisfy every one that 39,323 manufactu¬ 
rers cannot consume ihe produce raised by upwards 
of230,00<i agriculturalists Hence it will be seen 
that, an increase of manufacturing establisaments, 
instead ol creat ing a larger demand for labor and a 
ready market for produce, would destroy the de 


mand for the first, and nearly wholly break up the 
other. 

An examination of the tariff question in all its 
bearings, will convince an intelligent people that the 
clamor raised in favor of “protecting American In¬ 
dustry” is a deception of those who employ it, not 
for the benefit of labor, but for the advantage of 
capital. To tell an individual that you are protec¬ 
ting his rights whilst you are curtailing his liberty, 
is not a grosser insult to common sense than to 
suggest to an intelligent people that their industry 
is protected by being taxed upon all they eat, drink, 
and wear,for the undisguised support ol manufactu¬ 
ring capitalists. 

Is 'he blacksmith’s "‘'mHosXry'' protected. by a tar¬ 
iff which raises the price of the commodity in which 
he works? 

Is the grazier’s “industry” protected by a tariff 
which makes him pay one dollar and twenty cents 
for an amount of salt which he heretofore purchased 
tor one dollar? 

Is the grain-growers “industry” protected by a 
tariff upon the instruments of his husbandry? 

Is the mechanic’s “industry”protfc?fd by a tariff 
which increases the cost of his wife’s and children’s 
clothing? 

Is the “industry” of the helpless female protected 
by a tax upon tea, coffee, sugar, and the general ne¬ 
cessaries of life? 

Is the professional man’s “industry” protected by 
raising the price ofhis books and professional instru¬ 
ments? 

Is the printer and book-binder’s “industry" pro- 
tected by requiring them to pay sixteen millions for 
an amount of paper which without one could be 
bought for THIRTEEN? 

Is the honest laboring man’s “industry” protec¬ 
ted whilst he is made to contribute something tow¬ 
ards the protection of others and nothing is contri¬ 
buted towards his own? 

In fine, is the “industry” of the great body of com¬ 
munity protected by taxing it for the benefit of the 
few! If not, then where is the apology for the pas¬ 
sage ol a tariff'bill which legislates from the Ameri¬ 
can people the privilege of making their purchases in 
the cheapest market, unaffected Dy the artificial in¬ 
fluences of government interference? 

The democracy of Ohio believe that byenterprize, 
energy and skill—and not by legislative bounty, 
American industry in all its varieties will afford it¬ 
self the surest and most permanent “ protection ”— 
It is inconsistent with the equality of rights which 
is the Iffe-biood of a republic, that any particular 
branches cf industry should lay a tax upon the bal¬ 
ance, or be the esppeial object ofG ivernment con¬ 
sideration. Each should support itself upon its own 
merits. It is unjust to make the paper user pay for 
its use , and in additioij, defray the expenses of its 
production. It is iniquitous inCongressto lay such 
a tarifl'upon paper as will enable the American pa¬ 
per manufacturer to add to his former prices a sum 
equal to the aggregate amount expended for manual 
labor in his employment That such a thing is in 
effect proposed, and that such would be its opera¬ 
tion, may be clearly established. 

Let us illustrate the proposition by glancing at the 
statistics connected with the manufacture of paper in 
Ohio. By the census tables for 1840, it will be seen 
that in our own state, there are 14 paper mills or 
manufactories—that these establishments make an 
aggregate amount of paper of an annual value equal 
to $350,000—and that the whole number of persons 
employed in its manufacture is 305. By > he appli¬ 
cation of a simple rule of arithmatic, it will be seen 
that each mill affotds an average employment to 22 
persons and turns out paper to the annual aggregate 
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Talue of $25,000. It is proposed to ‘protect 1 American 
paper by laying an additional duty of 20 per cent, 
upon all foreign paper which is now sold upon equal 
terms with the article produced by the millsin Ohio. 
As has already been seen, each establishment in this 
Btate employs (onan average) 22 persons and makes 
paper of an average value of $25,000. Now a tariff of 
20 per cent, upon twenty-five thousand dollars 
worth of paper would add $5,000 to its selling price. 
This amount divided by 22 (the average number of 
persons in each mill,) would give a dividend of $227 
—being upwards of one dollar per day to each hand 
employed, and a gross amount more than equal to 
the cost of the entire manual labor employed in the 
mill. Thus it will be seen, that the operation of a 
tariff upon the article of paper would cause the 
public to defray the expenses of the manufacture 
of the article and give the owner of the estab¬ 
lishment the gross amount of salts. But the oper¬ 
ation of a tariff does not stop there; for whilst the 
expenses of the manufacturer are defrayed by a tax 
upon the public, he is constantly engaged in amas¬ 
sing the profits of the sales soon to be devoted to the 
purchase of machinery which is destined to super¬ 
cede ttie necessity of five sixths of the manual labor 
engaged, and thus throw out of employment the 
very persons whose “industry” tariff laws are said 
to protect, and destroy the market for produce which 
they are alledged to create! After all this has taken 
place, the wages , formerly devoted to the payment ol 
manual labor, are added to the gains of the master 
manufacturer: the whole operation tending daily to 
remove his condition still farther from that degree of 
y in which republican liberty alone can flour- 


In concluding this subject, let it be expressly un¬ 
derstood that whilst the Democracy of Ohio protest 
against the doctrine, held by the federal party, that 
a tariff affords protection to American industry, 
they cheerfully assent to the necessity of increased 
tariff duties to wipe out the mammoth debt which 
(since the 4th of March, 1841,) has been increased 
from five millions to five times that amount. 

From a review of a protective tariff, let us pass on 
and briefly notice the question of 
Banking in Ohio. 


In considering this subject, several facts present 
themselves in a shape pregnant with important les¬ 
sons. Among them, it may not be improper to spe¬ 
cify the fact— 

1st. That a paper currency is not essential to the 
transaction of the ordinary business of an agricultu¬ 
ral State, bat is required chiefly for the convenience 
of the travelling and commercial portions of our peo¬ 
ple. 

2nd. That in affording this convenience to apart , 
the whole people have sustained a direct loss of hall 
a million. 

3rd. That the history of bank frauds and explo¬ 
sions, since the first organization of government, 
furnishes no instance in which a bank officer sus¬ 
tained a loss. 

4th. That the sum of $21,000,000 is paid annual¬ 
ly to the banks of the U. S.,for the use of their notes 
—the p iper circulation of the country being estima¬ 
ted at $300,000,000, loaned at 7 per cent. 

5th. That the interest of these lonnB goes exclu¬ 
sively to the bankers, and if the same amount were 
devoted yearly to the encouragement of a gold & sil¬ 
ver circulation, more than one hundred millions 
would be added to our metalic basis every five years. 

It will thus be seen that whilst a paper currency is 
furnished at a vast sacrifice to the community, its 
advantages result almost exclusively to the banker 
first and then to the co nmercial portion of society: 
but that the losses must be borne by those whose 
avocations in life require no assistance from the use 


of paper money. Such being the fitpt, it is surpris¬ 
ing that the bankers and their political allies should 
object to the justice of protecting the people from in- 
jury and holding those who reap the profits respon¬ 
sible for the losses. To effect this end,’ the Demo¬ 
cracy of Ohio, through their representatives at Co¬ 
lumbus, have for years past attempted to bring about 
that reform in the banking system so loudly de¬ 
manded by the people. They have contended that 
the stockholders in a bank should be regarded in the 
same light as other partners in trade. Mechanics, 
merchants and traders, who join their neighbors in 
business, are held mutually responsible lor the debts 
of the company. The same rule ol justice applied 
to incorporations would protect the people from the 
losses they have sustained by the enormous explo¬ 
sions which have every where deprived labor of its 
reward. The laws of the land require the officers 
of justice to seize upon the private property of trades¬ 
men, who, in attempting to enlarge their business, 
have over-reached their abilities. Why should not 
the same rulebeapplied to bankers? If it be alleged 
that bana stock would not be subscribed under such 
a charter, to what else does the objection amount 
than the plain truth, that paper money banking in¬ 
stitutions open a door so wide to fraud, and are so 
corrupting in their tendencies, that they who reap 
their profits, are unwilling to trust the honesty of 
their own selected officers, and therefore require the 
people to sustain the loss! That such an objection 
will be far from sufficient to persuade the people of 
Ohio longer to endure the hazards of an irresponsi¬ 
ble paper rnoney system, it would be an imputation 
upon their intelligence to doubt. 

At the last session of the Legislature, the high 
duty of restoring to the people of Ohio a currency 
convertible into gold and silver at the will of the 
holder, devolved upon the democracy. That mea¬ 
sure was adopted with such strict regard to the dic¬ 
tates of right and public expediency, that twenty- 
two of the banking institutions of the 8taie imme¬ 
diately assembled in convention at Columbus, and 
unanimously set forth their ability to comply with 
the requisitions of the resumption law, and up to 
this day, without exception, have paid out gold and 
silver at their counters. The consequence of the 
adoption of this measure has been, that exchanges 
between Ohio and the eastern cities have been redu¬ 
ced from ten, fifteen and twenty per cent., to a rate 
seldom greater than two! Ana instead of Ohio be¬ 
coming a prey to her sister States, she has set an ex¬ 
ample which has been followed by oiher leading 
members of the confederacy, and raised the credit of 
the commonwealth throughout the Union. In ad¬ 
dition to all this, the resuming banks, ^instead of be¬ 
ing plundered by the people of other States, had (on 
the 30th of June last,; actually increased their spe¬ 
cie basis (since March) in the sum of $286,017!— 
This important result is exhibited by the certified 
reports of the banks themselves, and when taken in 
connection with the fact that the same banks, since 
the 30th of March, have increased their circulation 
in the aggregate sum of $425,376, it affords the 
strongest evidence of the financial wisdom which 
characterized the legislative action of the democracy 
during the last session. 

With these facts full in view, the democratic par¬ 
ty of Ohio have no reason to regret, but most un¬ 
qualifiedly approve of, the policy adopted by her re¬ 
presentatives in the Legislature With a bnre ma¬ 
jority in either branch, the democratic members 
manfully fulfilled their duty to their country and 
their constituents, and have raised ihe character of 
Ohio democracy throughout theUnion. With a full 
knowledge that an excessive inflation of paper cur¬ 
rency had been the great inducing cause of all the 
wild speculation ana ultimate distress which have 
made the last ten years an epoch in the history o 
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lhe country, the democratic members of the late le¬ 
gislature declined incorporating any new institu¬ 
tions, except under such guards, penalties, and re 
etrictions, as would eminently “ combine ’he two 
great principles of safely to the bill-holder and a fair 
profit to the banker." This course of policy was 
adopted alter having first ascertained that, on the 1st 
of January last, thirty-seven Ohio banking institu- 
tutions were inexistence, whose charters authorized 
on aggregate capital of $18,000,000—and that at no 
period since their original incorporation, had mote 
than $12 000,000 of stock been subscribed. The 
propriety of this policy was also made more evident 
by a knowledge of the fact, that, after the banks 
whose charters expire on the 1st of January next, 
shall have gone out of being, there will still remain, 
in active operation, ten (specie paying) banking in¬ 
stitutions scattered over the State, whose charters 
authorize a banking capital of but little under $4,- 
000,000. These banks, under the most rigorous 
enactments upon our statute book, are at liberty to 
issue a paper circulation equal to three times the 
amount of their capital actually subscribed. Thus 
it will be seen that the banks whose charters con¬ 
tinue after the first of January next, have the power 
of furnishing (if needed) a paper currency of $12,- 
000,000—being greater, by three millions, than that 
which inundated Ohio after the disastrous bank ex¬ 
pansions of 1836-’7. Neither, as has been supposed 
by some, will the expiration of the charters of those 
banks which close in January next, curtail the 
amount of circulation. A critical examination of 
the condition of the expiring banks will satisfacto¬ 
rily establish the fact, that up to March last, they 
owed the community a balance of more than one 
million six hundred thousand dollars. 

Faithful to the principles heretofore maintained, 
the democracy of Ohio are called on to enter upon 
an important political campaign, which is to close 
in two months time with the election ol a Governor 
—twenty one members of congress—and a legisla¬ 
ture upon which will devolve the election of a United 
States’ Senator. The political foe by whom we are 
to be confronted, is the the same against whom the 
friends of equal rights have made battle in by-gone 
days. It is the same which embodies those who in 
1798 were theadvocates ofsedit on law-itis the same 
which in 1806 denounced the illustrious Jefferson as 
a jacobin and an infidel—it is the same which during 
the last war, sympathized with the enemy,& in 1815 
rejoiced at the imposition of a fine upon the hero of 
New Orleans—it is the same which in 1825 defended 
the bargain and sale between Henry Clay and John 
Q,. Adams—it is the same which in 1828 resorted 
to the use ol coffin handbills—it is the same which 

1833 were the worshippers of Nicholas Biddle and 
the United States’ bank—it is the same which in 

1834 threatened to march to Washington, and at the 
point of the bayonet compel a restoration of the de¬ 
posits—it is the same which in 1837 advocated and 
justified a suspension of specie payments by 700 
banking institutions—& it is the same which in 1840 
promised the people that national and individual 
prosperity would immediately follow the overthrow 
of the democratic administration. 

Such is the opposition which the democracy ot' 
Ohio is called upon to confront. It embodies the 
advocates of irresponsible banking—the opposers oi 
a resumption ot specie payments, and the triends ol 
an unchained moneyed despotism. It is a branch 
of the great whig party which promised to close the 
Florida war in six weeks after the induction of a 
whig President. It is the same party which in 1840 
alarmed the people with the clamor of a 200,000 
standing army—and in 1842 employed U. S. soldiers 
to intimidate the down-trodden republicans of 
Rhode Island. It is the same party which in 1840 
objected to “proscription for opinions sake 1 ’—and in 


1841 removed four thousand democrats from office 
It is the same party which in 1840 denounced the 
use of blood-hounds in the Florida war—and in 1841 
appointed Gov. Call (who purchased them,) to the 
Executive chair of the territory. It is the same 
party who in 1840 advocated a reduction ol salaries 
—and in 1841 voted a gratuity of $25,000 to 
the heirs of General Harrison for one months servi¬ 
ces. It is the same party whose Senators in Con¬ 
gress in May 1842, refused to refund a fine of $1,000 
unjustly imposed upon the hero of New Orleans— 
and in July 1842 reported a bill for the relief of the 
heirs of the traitor Hull! It is the same party which 
in 1840 denounced the use of treasury notes—and in 
1841 issued an increase of $12,000,000. It is the 
same party which in 1840 denounced the needless 
lurniture at the White House—and in 1841 voted 
the purchase of $6,000 more. It is the same party 
which in 1840 promised retrenchment and reform— 
and in 1842 had increased the national debt from five 
to twenty-five millions. It is tbesame party which, 
time out of mind, has preached the doctrine of the 
inviolability of contracts—and in 1841 passed a 
bankrupt act, which in its operation violated half a 
million of contracts- 

In opposing the selfish political array which has 
been described, the same democracy which ever 
stood by their country in weal and through woe, 
will rally once more in defence of their principles. 
Amidst the shouts of ruin and distress, of clamor and 
denunciation, which assailed the administration of 
Jackson, they stood unterrified to the last. They 
will again rally in the consciousness that they are 
opposing a party whose master spirits seek not the 
equality of man, but look first to the interests of 
wealth and then consult the happiness of the people. 
They will rally in support of candidates, who, whilst 
they oppose a needless “tariff for protection,’’ will 
cheerfully vote for a tariff amply sufficient for reve¬ 
nue-- -for candidates , who, when legislating banka 
into existence, will look to the safety of the people 
first and then “consult the capitalists”— for candi¬ 
dates, who recognize in the mass of the people, 
the sovereignty of a nation, and will regard the in¬ 
terests of all its citizens as equally worthy of legisla¬ 
tive consideration. And with a firm reliance upon 
the value of their principles, and reposing entire 
confidence in the universal triumph of democratic 
doctrines, with stout hearts and upright intentions, 
they will enter upon the campaign with a full assu¬ 
rance that with vigilance, organization and effort, 
VICTORY will crown their efforts. 

After the reading of the address was concluded, on 
motion ol Mr. Flood, of Licking, 

The convention adjourned to meet in the Market 
House at 7 o’clock, this evening. 

7 O’CLOCK, P. M. 

The convention assembled pursuant to adjourn¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Parker of Lacking, from the committee on 
resolutions, reported the following, which were 
severally read and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, a republican form of government can 
only retain its purity by a constant vigilance and 
irequent return to fundamental principles on the 
part of the people, scanning the acts of their servants 
with a jealous eye, and guarding every avenue to 
encroachment upon the rights of the states as inde¬ 
pendent sovereignties, or of the people, viewed as a 
common whole; and whereas, experience has shown 
that in a government like ours the danger to be ap¬ 
prehended, is from the action of the general govern¬ 
ment enlarging its own sphere of influence and cur¬ 
tailing the weight of the state governments in the 
national councils; and whereas, it is the natural 
right ol all men to have a voice in the formation and 
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action of the government to which they are called to 
contribute a support, and the duty oi Congress by 
the requirements of the constitution to guarantee to 
the citizens of each state the enjoyment of that right 
in a republican form; and whereas^ recent events 
have satisfied us that a party exists in this country, 
the effect, if not the object of which is, to overturn 
the ancient land marks of our confederacy, and by a 
latuudinous construction of the constitution, to 
strengthen the federal arm at the expense oi the 
states and people; and whereas, we believe that a 
crisis has now arrived, wh. n »lie principles upon 
which thisgovernment is to be administered must be 
definitely and finally settled, and in view of this, it 
more than ever becomes the duty of every political 
party, appealing to the people for their support, to 
state dearly and distinctly the grounds upon which 
that support is expected Tnerefore, 

Resolved, by the Democratic Young Mens' Conven¬ 
tion here assembled, That every day’s experience 
teaches us that the only safeguard for a republican 
government, is a strict and ri«*id adherence to the 
letter of the constitution, yielding no powers to the 
general head, except such as are expressly and di¬ 
rectly granted iherein; und “reserving to the people 
and the states respectively,”all powers not especial¬ 
ly granted, or of doubifufconstruction by the words 
of that instrument. 

2. That the present federal administration of the 
general government, is a bright und shining example 
of the weakness ami inefficiency ol all political par¬ 
ties, having no common principle but an indis¬ 
criminate opposition to every one who !in the lan¬ 
guage of one of their leaders) “is wiser and better 
than themselves,” and a common thirst for the spoils 
and emoluments of office; aud should be a monu¬ 
ment t« the American people against the folly of 
trusting to the professions and promises of men . in¬ 
stead of known and often acied-on principles ot pul- 
jtics as evidence of sincerity. 

3. Resolved, That President Tyler, in as fjr as he 
has resisted the unhallowed attempt of the present 
federal majority of Congress, to fasten upon the peo¬ 
ple a United States Bank and a high tariff, contrary 
to their known.and expressed wishes whenever the 
question has been agitated deserves and will receive 
the thanks of the country. 

4. Resolved, That while we accede to President 
Tyler the meed of praise when praise is due, we can 
not withhold our disapprobation from other of his 
official acts, particularly bis approval of the repeal 
of the Independent Treasury, and the late encroach¬ 
ment upon the sovereignty of the people in his at 
tempt to sustain the charier party in Rhode Island 
by the bayonet of the United States soldiery. 

5. Resolved, That the constitution of the United 
States guarantees to each state a republican form ot 
government, and the people of Rhode Island, in 
their late attempt to change a charter derived from 
the royal clemency of Charles II, for a constitution 
based upon the equal and inalienable rights of man, 
were treading in the footsteps of Jefferson, Hancock, 
and the band ol chivalrous men, who first proclaim 
ed “these united colonies to be free and indepen¬ 
dent states.” 

6. Resolved, That we view with feelings of min¬ 
gled pride and mortification the course pursued by 
the two great political parties of the country, upon 
the Rhode Island question— pride that the democ¬ 
racy with one voice have proclaimed their rigid ad 
hcreoce to, and approval of, the principles ot universal 
suffrage; and morlifwalion that there should be found 
in our country, at this day, a party so recreant to al! 
“our fathers fought for nnd bequeathed," as to stig¬ 
matize as traitors to their country, as the federal 
party have done and stHl do those who seek but the 
exercise of that privilege which, originally a gift 


from the God of Nature, is further guaranteed to 
them by the charter of our common lim-ny. 

7. Resolved , T hat while wo approve ol a inriffof 
imposts, so graduated as id furnish u reyuiue suffi¬ 
cient for the economical exercise ol a iiglu and sim¬ 
ple government, together withinc.dmial protection 
to our domestic manufactures, we will oppose all 
and every attempt, come from whittqua) m- u may, 
to burthen the many for the special ugji.lo.i.zement 
of the few r , und to rear and support a splendid gov¬ 
ernment on the ruins of an impoverished ond^en- 
slaved people. 

8. Resolved , That in the words of a di-iinguished 
head ol the federal party, the “tariff-question can be 
settled in ten duys,” and if the majority in Con¬ 
gress were as anxious to effect such s< : tlenient as 
they are to “head Gapt. Tyler,” bv p msiug “big 
b.lls”and"little bills,” which they kno.v lie w ill veto, 
it would have been settled long ere this—the wheels 
of government would have been set in motion—the 
interests of the manufacturing and commercial por¬ 
tion of ihe country secured, and though hist, not 
least in its effect upon our prosperity, Congress 
would have adjourned, und the people >e«n relieved 
from the burthen of supporting members tea 
months out ol fourteen. 

9th. Resolved, Thai federal promise and perform¬ 
ances area living commentary upon the truth ol the 
political axiom, that ‘those who make the most 
pro nises tell the most lies.” That for the reduc¬ 
tion oi' expenditures, so liberally promised in the 
hard cider campaign, they have given us ,n creased 
expenditures in the different depar moms oi the gov¬ 
ernment—an empty treasury and a national debt— 
that the pledge to confine the expenditures to the 
absolute wants of government, is perioniicd by a 
donation of $25,000 to the heirs of General Harri¬ 
son, ns a gratuity for one mouth’s i vhat the 
cry ot extravagance in the furniture ot the White 
House, so vocilerously iterated during ili.e canvass, 
is proved by the appropriation of $wiOl), to make it 
“even comfortable" for the reception oi the log cab- 
i i candidate. That “no proscription for o inions’ 
sake,”is exemplified by the indiscrimmat oolitical 
slaughter of every democrat holding t mice under the 
General Government—1700postmasters- haviugbeen 
(according to Mr. Granger) decapitated m two 
weeks and the balance as fast as time permitted.— 
That the “restoration of confidence and reward of 
labor,” which was to follow immedtan.lv upun the 
accession of the federalists to power, lab been swal¬ 
lowed up in a general prostration <1 business* and 
decline in prices of all the products of our soil—the 
wages ol labor reduced—currency 'depreciated, and 
the mechanic and laborer left to the (njoyruent (in 
imagination only) of his “two dollars a uuy and 
roast beef.” 

10. Resolved, That the burthen of re- fusibility 
for increased expenditures cannot lie shined to the 
shoulders ot Gaptain Tyler. It wa.- u/ the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, who increased ih-j expen¬ 
ditures 25 niilfon- iua single yeai; ji w u- iutt the 
President of the United States, who von d > iiOO(J ad¬ 
ditional lor the furniture of the White if u-e.; itu 
not the President of the United Slates, who keeps 
Congress together at a vast expense ami io the det¬ 
riment of the country, in order that m mouramny 
indulge their passion for President-making, and 
pocket their $8 per day. Upon the major.ty of Con¬ 
gress does this rcsponsibiliiy rest, aim j. m, their 
hands the people will demuud the account. 

11. Resolved, That the recent attempts of the 

federalists to revive the humbug of 18 h s,y uubsti- 
tutins locomotive “looms” for the * I ; cabins on 
wheels,” “coon skins,” “corn dodg-: and the 

other representives of federal primipCt. : nut an¬ 
other evidence of the estimation in SV) I hey hold 
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the intelligence of the mass of voters, nnd deserves 
the scorn and contempt of every man who has ‘‘put 
away childish things.” 

12. Resolved, That we have seen with senti¬ 

ments of disgust, the attempts of the federal Judicia¬ 
ry committee in congress—to couple an act of jus¬ 
tice to General Jackson in the restoration of the tine 
improperly imposed upon him by Judge Hall ot New 
Orleans, with a condition, throwing a stigma upon 
his name—while at the same session they can report 
a bill, adding an additional compensation to that 
paid by England to the Traitor Hull, for his surren¬ 
der of Michigan. I 

13. Iiesovled, That the attempt on the part of 

Q. Adams, to introduce into congress a petition for * 
the dissolution of the Union, is in strict accordance 
with the attempt to reward Treason in the person 
of Hull, and deserves the deepest reprobation of all 
those who value the injunctions of the Father of his 
Country, to “indignantly frown on the first dawn-, 
ing of an attempt to alienate one portion of this peo^ 
pie from another.” 

14. Resoled, That the name of Andrew Jackson 
stands too high on the column of his country’s fame, 
to be reachedby the petty shafts of federal maligni 
ty, that however justice may be delayed for a time, 
posterity will do him honor—and while it accords 
to him the second niche among the benefactors of his 
country—will consign to degradation or oblivion,/ 
those who refused him a simple act of justice. / 

15. Resoloed, That in Martin "Van Buren, we re¬ 
cognize a statesman, patriot, and a democrat, widi- 
out disguise, and rejoice that although the fumesjof 
“hard cider” and mists of prejudice for a time 
obscured his fame, yet the “sober second thouglt’ 
which,though sometimes tardy, is always efficient 
had already cleared the mists from his path, an& 
placed him high on the tablet of his country’s' 
honored sons 

16. Resolved, That we have every confidence in 
the honesty and integrity of Richard M Johnson— 
and hail him as one, who, in every situation, has 
acted well his part, as soldier, statesman; and high¬ 
er still, “The noblest work of God, an honest man.” 

17th. Resolved, That we hu.il with enthusiasm 
the nomination of Wilson Shannon by the con¬ 
vention of the 8th of January lust, and look 
forward with proud anticipation to the time 
when lie shall again stand forth the Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive officer of our groat and growing State. 

18th. Resolved, That in Wm. Allen and Ben¬ 
jamin Tappan, the Democracy of Ohio and the 
Union,have good and sufficient sentinels on the 
winch tower of liberty, and the utmost exer¬ 
tion of the members of this convention will be 
made to secure the continuance of these faithful 
gunrdians of popular rights, in the posts they 
dignify and adorn. 

l9t.li. Resolved, That the confidence of their 
constituents, is duo to the democratic portion 
of the Ohio delegation in Congress. Where all 
are good, it would be invidious to discriminate;— 
but we point to their manly, and consistent 
course, as in proud contrast with that of their 
federal colleaguos; and know that their constitu¬ 
ents are preparing for them the meed, of “well 
done good and fuithful servunts.” 

20th. Resolved, That we all concur in opposi¬ 
tion to a National Bank—to a National Debt— 
to a Tariff essentially for protection—to Inter¬ 
nal Improvement by the National Government 
—to nbolition—to distribution—to federalism in 
all its shapes—and that we all agree to a reduc¬ 
tion of expenditures—to reform in the currency, 


to administer reform in all departments of gov- 
ernmeut—and to the maintenance of the Jeffer¬ 
sonian interpretation of the constitutional pow¬ 
ers of the government. 

21. Resolved, That we deem that legislation 
unrighteous and unjust, that prefers one class 
of public creditors, to another equally meritori¬ 
ous, and that excludes the contractors on the 
public works, and the laborer, who eurns his 
money by hard and honest industry, from the 
same privileges and advantages that are secured 
to banks and bankers, and that if necessity com¬ 
pel a preference, it should be in favor of the con¬ 
tractor and the poor laborer. 

[22. Resolved, That in the present contest 
tor supremacy in our state councils, we fearless¬ 
ly fling our banner to the breeze, inscribing on 
^ts broad folds the name of Wilson Shannon, 

Ohio’s favorite son. We invite our opponents 
to the contest, and pledge ourselves, each to the 
other, to leave no honorable exertion untried, 
to secure to our nominee a reinstatement in the 
post, the duties of which were heretofore, dis¬ 
charged with honor to himself, and advantage 
to his constituents. 

^ 23. Resolved, That upon the question of the >v 'v 
currency, we stand w here we have always stood, 
“individual responsibility and no small notes” 
our rallying cry—and “Wilson Shannon and 
Bank Reform” for onr motto. Wc will gj on 
in the course of reformation, so happily begun, 
until no vestige of exclusive privileges shall be 
left within our borders. But corporations ..nd 
individuals shall stand alike on llie broad plat- / 
form of equality. 

24. Resolved, That we have every confidence 
in the ability and patriotism of the present legis¬ 
lature of Ohio. We thank them in the name 
of democracy, for their firmness in compel¬ 
ling the resumption of specie payments by the 
Ba.nks of this State, and with a feeiirg of jast 
pride, point to the monthly returns of our bank¬ 
ing institutions, as sufficient evidence of the 
wisdom and justice of the act. 

25 Resolved, That the Democratic press of 
Ohio yield to none, in talent, patriotism, efficien¬ 
cy, and devotion to the best interests of the 
country, and that one and all, deserve what 
they so emphatically possess, the confidence and 
support of every lover of our free institutions. 

Mr. D. Smith, of ‘ The WesternEmpire,' (Day- 
ton) at the call of the meeting, appeared; and, 
in a speech which was distinguished for its pa¬ 
thos, force of reasoning and beautiful fancy, de¬ 
lighted the audience and called for, at intervals, 
enthusiastic applause. 

Messrs.Thurman, of Ross, & Brough, of Frank 
lin eachl responded to invitations, and held in¬ 
suspense for a considerable period, the audie.nce- 
by speeches, eloquent, chaste, powerful in argu¬ 
ment, severe in sarcasm, and diverting in irony. 

Mr. Taylor, of Licking, offered the following 
resolution, which w-as adopted by acclamation: 

Resolved, That Samuel Medary is entitled 
to the thanks of this convention, and of the De¬ 
mocracy of Ohio, for his fearless and energetic 
course in sustaining the cause of truth and jus- 
tice, and for striking with a strong hand at those 
who would, for selfish purposes, distract and 
divide the Democratic party. 
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Upon the adoption of the above, Mr. Medary, 
was loudly called for from all parts of the assom 
bly, and came forward and responded in a feel¬ 
ing and happy manner to its sentiments. 

Mr. Parker of Licking, offered the following 
resolution which was adopted with acclamation: 

Resolved, That there is no good reason why 
personal property sold on execution, should not 
be required to sell for two thirds its appraised 
value us well as Real Estate; that the attention 
of the Legislature be called to this subject, and 
they be respectfully requested to pass a law pro - 1 
Tiding for the appraisement of all personal prop¬ 
erty sold on execution, and that it bring two 
thirds its appraised value or remain unsold. 

Mr. Morgan moved that the thanks of the 
convention be given to its officers for the able 
and impartial manner in which they discharged i 
their duties, which was agreed to. 

The following resolution was then adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap¬ 
pointed by the President to constitute the Dem¬ 
ocratic Young Men’s State Central Committee 
of Ohio. 

The President in accordance, appointed 
Messrs. Flood, of Licking, Ayres, of Hamilton, 
Morgan, of Columbiana, Arthur, of Musking¬ 
um, and S, D. Preston, of Franklin, said commit 
tee. 

Mr. Taylor then moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to superintend the publica¬ 
tion of the proceedings of this convention, as 
follows: Messrs. Taylor, Moore, and M. H. 
Medary. 


On motion of M. H. Medary, 

Resolved , That the thanks of this Convention be 
tendered to John Young, Esq., lor the use of the 
Theatre. 

On motion of P. P. Lowe, of Montgomery, 
Resolved , That the proceedings of this Conven¬ 
tion be signed by the officers and published. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die• 

GEO. W. MANYPENNY, President. 
David T. Disney, 

William Irvin, 

James Taylor, 

John Yontz, 

A. C. Medary, 

Robert Hazeltine, 

Wm D. Tidball, 

R. Wilson, 

Wm. Jones, 

A. Hall, 

D. Smith, 

Wm. Beam, 

T.J.Orr, 

James Sheward, 

J. D. Williamson, 

A. Delaplain, 

E. Raffensfekger, 

E. Gaver. 

Hiram B. Smith, 

James Blair, • 

Alexander McGinnis, 

T. J. S. Smith, 

Levi D. Merideth, 

Vice Presidents. 

H. H. Robinson. 

W. F. Daly , 

Alfred McVeigh , 

C. B Flood , 

A. Guthrie , 

D. £. White , 

Secreta ries. 
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LIFE OF MARTIN VAN BUREN, 

COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


Martin Van Buren, was born on the 
Sth day of December, 1782, near the village 
of Kinderhook, in the State of New York. 
His father, Abraham Van Buren, during 
the resistance which was made to the 
efforts of Great Britain to force the inhabit¬ 
ants of the colonies into the condition of] 
vassals, took an early, and decided stand, in 
favor of his country, and against foreign 
aggression. The war of the Revolution 
found him a firm and uncompromising 
whig, and to the day of his death, which 
happened in 1814, he remained true to his 
ancient principles, and he died, as he lived, 
a Christian and a democrat. 

Both the father and mother of Martin 
Van Buren were of German descent.— 
Both are said to have been remarkable ior 
strong and sound minds, though neither 
had the advantage of a liberal education. 

In the youthful days of the subject of 
this sketch, schools were few and far be¬ 
tween, and to the poorer class of citizens, 
and among whom the family of Mr. Van 
Buren were ranked, a good education was 
next to an impossibility. Those who were 
able so to do, sent their children to New 
York, or to some other of the larger cities 
or towns, to be educated, while their less 
fortunate neighbors were dependent upon 
chance for a teacher during the winter 
months. Toiling to assist in providing 
bread for his younger brothers, Martin Van 
Buren only went to school such days du¬ 
ring the winter, when, from the severity of 
the weather, out door work was rendered 
impossible. It was in the log cabin school 
house of the village, dignified with the 
title of the “Kinderhook Academy ,” that 
Martin Van Buren learned to read and to 
write. The remainder of his education 
was self taught, and as he pored, night after 


night, after his long day’s work was done, 
over his hard lesson—hard because he had 
none to assist him—he early gave evidence 
of that perseverence and industry which 
has so eminently distinguished him in after 
life. 

The father having, by frugality aud in¬ 
dustry, amassed a little property, he yield¬ 
ed to the inclination of his son, and al¬ 
lowed him to study law. While pre¬ 
paring for the bar, he supported himself, 
and paid for his tuition by writing in a law 
office. Preparing for the law, and study¬ 
ing in the same office, were several young 
men of wealthy parents, and numerous 
were the jokes and sneers which were cast 
upon the “Dutch, boy” as they, in derision, 
called Mr. Van Buren; and many were the 
wonders of these wiseacres, when the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch would be enabled to pass 
an examination. To them it seemed an 
impossibility that one who made so little 
pretension, and who was compelled so ma¬ 
ny hours during the day to labor for a sub¬ 
sistence, could ever master the intricacies 
of the law. They little knew the many 
hours of laborious study which were taken 
from the time usually allotted to rest, and 
still less did they know the indomitable 
spirit of the friendless boy, the object of 
their sneering sarcasms. Some of these 
men lived to see that same friendless 
“Dutch boy” by his own merit, raise him¬ 
self, not only to the head of his profession, 
but from station to station, until in 1831 he 
was rejected by Clay’s influence in a fac¬ 
tious Senate, as Minister to England, to 
which station he was appointed by Gen. 
Jackson. Those Senators who voted to re¬ 
ject Mr. Van Buren, in the fond hope that 
it would prove his ruin, all lived to see 
him placed, by the voice of the people, as 
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Vice President of the United States—at the 
head of the very Senate who had thus 
sought to stab his reputation; and four 
years after, many of them saw him, by the 
voice Qf the same people, made President 
of the'U*nfoed%ta^e£$ 

Duritlg the latter part of the time Mr. 
Van Bureg was preparing for the bar, the 
fierce political conflict between the fed¬ 
eral and democratic parties, and which re¬ 
sulted in the election of Thomas Jefferson 
to the Presidency, was at its height. Al¬ 
though but a boy in years, Mr. Van Buren, 
true alike to the instinct of his nature, as 
well as to early training, took a decided 
stand in favor of democracy. The federal 
party, then, in truth, had the wealth and 
talents of his native county. But little 
talent either for debate or in writing, ex¬ 
isted in the democratic party of that coun¬ 
ty, and as young Van Buren possessed the 
faculty of both writing and speaking in 
an eminent degree, he was, on all occa¬ 
sions, pushed forward as the leading cham¬ 
pion of the democratic cause. At the 
youthful age of 18 years, Mr. Van Buren 
so entirely possessed the confidence of the 
democratic party, that he was unanimously 
chosen to represent his native town in a 
district Convention composed of the coun¬ 
ties of Rensellaer and Columbia, called for 
the purpose of selecting candidates for the 
Legislature. 

At the age of 21 years, Mr. Van Buren 
was admitted to the bar, and commenced 
the practice of law in his native village of 
Kinderhook. He had not only to contend 
with poverty, and against vindictive feel¬ 
ing, engendered on account of the part he 
tcok in politics, but he had also to contend 
against the most talented and eloquent 
members of the New York bar. Difficul¬ 
ties such as these, were sufficient to damp 
the ardor of any man not well schooled in 
adversity. But life, to Mr. Van Buren, had 
been but a succession of struggles against 
difficulty after difficulty,and he persevered 
and triumphed. Talents and industry such 
as he possessed, could not fail of command¬ 
ing business, and a few years saw him take 
rank as one of the soundest and ablest law¬ 
yers in New York. Business flowed in 
upon him, and those who sneered at the 
“Dutch boy,” in the days of his trial, now 
were proud to claim the talented man as a 
townsman. 

The aristocracy of Columbia county, fear¬ 
ing his commanding talents-—his influence 
with the people, and, above all, his able 
defence in favor of democracy, sought in 
vain to woo him from his principles. They 
pointed out to him the station in “good so¬ 


ciety ,” as they called it, to which he might 
aspire; the splendid fortune which, in a 
few years, would certainly flow in upon 
him, through the aid and assistance of the 
federal leaders, if he would only change 
his political creed, for they were more able 
than the democrats, who were poor, to ad¬ 
vance his fortunes and to raise hi= reputa¬ 
tion. The answer of Mr. Van Buren was 
such as might have been expected from a 
man governed by principle. He made mo¬ 
ney, more than sufficient for his frugal 
wants—old friends he could not desert for 
new ones, and in his politics, being gov¬ 
erned by principle, he could not change 
them if he would—he would not, if he 
could. 

In 1808, Mr. Van Buren was appointed, 
by the democratic Legislature, Surrogate of 
Columbia county, the duties of which sta¬ 
tion he tilled with the strictest fidelity, un¬ 
til the federal party got the ascendency in 
the Legislature; then, for the crime of teing 
a democrat, he was hurled from office. 

In 1812, Mr. Van Buren, then just eli¬ 
gible on account of age, was a candidate 
for a seat in the New York Senate. His 
opponent, Edwaed P. Livingston, was not 
only highly talented and popular, but pos¬ 
sessed a [towerful and influential family 
connexion, and added to which, were many 
apostate democrats, among whom was Aa¬ 
ron Burr, and others, whose plans of estab¬ 
lishing a National Bank Mr. Van Buren 
had assisted in thwarting. The contest 
was a most spirited one, as can be seen 
from the fact of twenty thousand votes 
having been polled, and yet, with all the 
combined influence of federalism and Burr 
popularity against him, Mr. Van Buren 
was elected by a majority of 200 votes. 
He was the youngest man that ever took 
a seat in the New York Senate. 

The same federal feeling—which sneered 
at Mr. Van Buren in youth,—in manhood 
sought to seduce, and, failing in that, to 
prostrate him,—-to this hour has never for¬ 
given him, but still pursues him with an 
unrelenting hate. They themselves op¬ 
posed the last war, yet, knowing that that 
war is now popular, they boldly aver that 
Mr. Vau Buren opposed it also. In making 
this charge, they have not shown their 
usual sagacity, for. though a serious one, it 
is easily disproved, and thus is it done: 

In 1813, Daniel D. Tompkins, the demo¬ 
cratic, as well as the tear Governor of N«w 
York, was nominated for re-election. Mr. 
Van Buren was a member of the Conven¬ 
tion which nominated him, and was chosen 
as chairman of a committee to draw up an 
address to the people of New York. That 
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address was written by him, and from it 
we make the following extracts : 

V Fellow-Citizens—Your country is at war, 
and Great Britain is her enemy. Indulge ua in 
a brief examination of the causes which have 
led to it; and brief as from the necessary limits 
of an address it must be—we yet hope it will be 
found sufficient to convince every honest man, 
of the high justice and indispensable necessity 
of theattitude, which our government has taken 
—of tlie sacred duty of every real Anerican to 
support it in that attitude, and of the parricidal 
views of those who refuse to do bo. 

[Here follows an eloquent summary of the 
causes which led to the war—of the preliminary 
efforts, the embargo, non-intercourse, &c., to 
induce the belligerent nations to do us justice, 
without a resort to that alternative—and of the 
series of aggressions on the part of Great Britain, 
which rendered it, in the language of the ad 
dress, a measure of “ high justice and indispen¬ 
sable necessity.”] 

“ By this last act [the disavowal of the British 
government of the arrangement of Mr. Erskine, 
and the formal re-enactment, by that govern¬ 
ment, of the orders in council, the doors of 
conciliation were effectually closed] the 
American people—a people rich in resources, 
possessed of a high sense of national honor, the 
only free people on earth—had resolved in the 
face of an observing world, that those orders 
were a direet attack upon their sovereignty ; 
that submission to them involved a surrender of 
their independence—and a solemn determination 
to adhere to them, was officially declared by the 
ruler of the British nation. Thus situated, 
what was your government to do ? Was there 
room for doubt or hesitation as to the hostile 
views of England? No. Lest such doubts 
might prevent a rupture, to acts of violent in¬ 
justice, were continually added acts of the most 
opprobrious insult. While the formal relations 
of amity remained yet unbroken—while peace 
was yet supposed to exist—in cool blood an un 
provoked attack is made upon one of our national 
ships, and several American citizens basely and 
cowardly murdered. At the moment your 
feelings were at the highest pitch of irritation 
in consequence of the perfidious disavowal of 
Erskine’s agreement, a minister is sent, not to 
minister to your rights—not to extenuate the 
conduct of his predecessor—but to beard your 
Executive—to add insult to injury ; and to'fling 
contumely and reproach in the face of the Ex¬ 
ecutive of the Americun nation, in the presence 
of the American people. 

“ To cap the climax of her iniquity ; to fill up 
the tneasurs of our wrongs ; she resolved toper 
siat in another measure, surpassed by none in 
fligrant enormity—a measure, which of itself 
was adequate cause of war—a measure which 
had excited the liveliest solicitude, and received 
the unremitting attention of every administra¬ 
tion of government, from the time of Washing 
[ ton to the present day ; the wicked, the odious 
j and detestable practice of impressing American 
seamen into service; of entombing our sons 
within the walls of her ships of war ; compelling 
them to waste their lives, and spill their blood 


i in the service of a foreign government—a prac¬ 
tice which subjected every American tar, to 
the violence and petty tyranny of a British 
midshipman, and.many of them to a life of the 
most galling servitude—a practice which never 
can be submitted to by a nation professing claims 
to freedom ; which never can be acquiesced in 
by government without rescinding the great 
article of our safety, the reciprocity of obedience 
and protection between the rulers and the ruled. 

“ Under such accumulated circumstances of 
insult and of injury, we ask again, what was 
your government to do ? We put the question 
not ‘ to that faction which misrepresents the 
government to the people, and the people to the 
government ; traduces one half of the nation to 
cajole the other—and by keeping up distrust 
and division, wishes to become the proud arbiter 
of the fortune and fate of America,’—not to 
them, but to every sound head and honest heart 
in the nation it is that we put the question— 
what was our government to do ? Was she 
basely and ingloriously to abandon the rights 
for which you and your fathers fought and bled? 
Was she so early to cower to the nation which 
hid sought to strungle us in our infancy, and 
which has never ceased to retard our approach 
to manhood ? No—we will not for a moment 
doubt, that every man who is in truth and fact 
an American, will say that WAR, AND WAR 
ALONE, was our only refuge from national 
degradation—our only course to national pros¬ 
perity. 

“ Fellow-citizens, throughout the whole pe¬ 
riod of the* political struggles, which, if they 
have not absolutely disgraced, have certainly 
not exalted our character, no remark was more 
common, no expectation more cheerfully in¬ 
dulged in, than that those severe and malevo¬ 
lent contentions would only be sustained in 
time of peace ; that when the country should 
be involved in war, every wish and every senti¬ 
ment would be exclusively American. But un- 
fortunately for our country, those reasonable 
expectations have not been realized, notwith¬ 
standing every one knows that the power of 
declaring war, and the duty of supporting it, 
belonged to the General Government—notwith¬ 
standing that the constitutional remedy lor the 
removal of the men to whoai this power is thus 
delegated, has recently been afforded; notwith¬ 
standing the re-election of the same President 
by whom the war was commenced, and a major¬ 
ity of Representatives, whose estimate of our 
rights, and whose views are similar to those 
who first declared it; men who, by the provi¬ 
sions of the constitution, must retain their re¬ 
spective stations for a period of such duration as 
precludes a continued opposition of their meas¬ 
ures without a complete destruction of our na¬ 
tional interest—an opposition at once unceasing 
and malignant, is still continued to every meas¬ 
ure of the administration. 

“ Fellow citizens, these things will not do— 
they are intrinsically wrong. Your country 
has engaged in a war in the last degree una¬ 
voidable ; it is not waged to the destruction of 
the rights of others, but in defence of our own-: 
it is therefore your bounden duty to support 
her—you should lay down the character of par- 
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tisans, and become patriots , for in every country 
‘war becomes an occasional duty,though it ought 
never to be an occupation. Every man should 
become a soldier in defence of his rights ; no 
man ought to continue a soldier for offending the 
rights of others.’ In despite of truths so self- 
evident, of incentives to a vigorous support of 
government so pressing, yet we have to deplore 
the existence o< a faction in the bosom of our 
land, whose perseverence and industry are ex¬ 
ceeded only by their inveteracy; who seek, 
through every avenue, to mislead your judg¬ 
ment and to inflame your passions. 

“When your government pursues a pacific 
policy, it becomes the object of their scorn and 
derision ; the want of energy in your rulers is 
decried as a matter of alarming consideration ; 
the injuries of your country are admitted, and 
the fact is triumphantly alleged that the admin¬ 
istration cannot be kicked into a war. When 
they are impelled to a forcible vindication of our 
rights, the cry of enmity to peace—of a wish to 
war with England to serve France —is immedi¬ 
ately resounded through the land. When war is 
declared, public opinion is sought to be preju 
diced against the measure, as evincing a dispo¬ 
sition unnecessarily to shed your blood and 
waste your treasures. When it is discovered 
that that declaration is accompanied with a pro 
position, a just and equitable proposition to the 
enemy, on which hostilities may cease, and 
peace be restored, that proposition is derided as 
evidence of the most disgraceful pusillanimity. 

“ No falsehood is considered too glaring—no 
misrepresentation too flagitious to impose on 
your credulity, and seduce your affections from 
your native land ” 

“Lest general allegations might fail to effect their 
unholy purpo3es,and consummate their dark designs, 
specific charges are resorted to—calumnies which 
have again and again met the detestation ol an en¬ 
lightened pub'ic, are periodically brought forward, 
new dressed, and with new authorities to give them 
credence with you. Among the most prominent of 
those charges, is that of enmity to commerce, on 
the part of the republican administrations. Never 
was there a calumny more wicked. Enmity to 
commerce! We ask, and we ask emphatically, 
where is the evidence of it? What is the basis on 
which they reBt their claim to public confidence?— 
It is that the administration is engaged in a war 
which they claim to be unpopular. What are causes 
for which this war is waged, arid which have hith¬ 
erto embroiled us with the nations of Europe?— 
They are the violation of our commercial rights, 
and the impressment of our seamen! The admin¬ 
istration, then, are jeopardizing their interest with 
the people; they furnish weapons of offence to their 
adversaries; they brave all dangers, for the main¬ 
tenance and support of our commercial rights; and 
yet they are enemies of commerce! Can such base 
sophistry, such contemptible nonsense, impose on 
the credulity, or pervert the understanding of a sin¬ 
gle honest man? 

“But to crown this picture of folly and of mis¬ 
chief, they approach yon under a garb which at 
once evinces their contempt for your understanding, 
arid their total want of confidence in your patriot¬ 
ism; under a garb which should receive the most 
distinct marks of your detestation; they are “the 
friends of Peace!’ ’ While our enemies are waging 
against us a cruel and bloody war, they cry “peace.” 
While our western wilds are whitening with the 


bones of our murdered women and children—while 
their blood is yet trickling down the wallsof their for¬ 
mer habitations—while the Indian war whoop and 
the British drum, are in unison saluting the ears, and 
the British dagger and the Indian tomahusvk sus¬ 
pended over the heads of our citizens—at such a time, 
when the soul of every man who has sensibility to feel 
his country’s wrongs, and spirit to defend her rights, 
should be in arms—it is that they cry peace! While 
the brave American tar, the intrepid defender of 
our rights and redeemer of our national character— 
the present boast and future honor of our land—is 
impressed by force into a service he detests, which 
compels a brother to imbrue his hands in a brother’s 
blood—while he is yet ‘tossing upon the surface of 
the ocean and mingling his groans with those oi 
the tempest, less savage than his persecutors, that 
waft him to a returnless distance from his family 
and his home’—it is at such a period, when there is 
no peace, when there can be no peace, without sac¬ 
rificing every thing valuable—that our feelings are 
insulted, the public arm paralyzed, and the public 
ear stunned by the dastardly and incessant cry of 
peace! What, fellow citizens, must be the opinion 
which they entertain of you, who thus assail you? 
Can any man be so stupid as not to perceive that it 
is an appeal to your fears , to your avarice , and to 
all the baser passions which actuate the human 
heart? that it is approaching you in the manner in 
which alone, those puny politicians who buzz about 
you and thicken the political atmosphere, say you 
are accessible —through your fears and your pockets? 
Can any American citizen be so profligate as not to 
spurn indignantly the base libel upon his character? 

“Suffer yourselves not to be deceived by the pre¬ 
tence, that because Great Britain has been torced 
by her subjects to make a qualified repeal ot her or¬ 
ders, our Government ought to abandon her ground. 
That ground was taken to resist two great and 
crying grievances, the destruction of our commerce, 
and the impressment of our seBmen. The latter is 
most important, and in proportion as we preler the 
liberties and lives of our citizens to their property. 
Distrust, therefore, the man who would advise your 
Government at any time, and more especially at 
this time, when your brave sailors are exciting the 
admiration and forcing the respect of an astonished 
world; when their deeds of heroic valor make old 
Ocean smile at the humiliation of her ancient ty¬ 
rant—at such a lime, we say again, mark the man 
who would countenance Government in commuting 
our sailors’ rights for the safety of our merchants’ 
goods. 

"Next to the cry for peace, the most potent spell 
which has been resorted to, to alarm your fears and 
pervert your understandings, is the alleged distress 
of the country. Fellow-citizens, it has been our 
object, it is our wish, to treat you fairly, to appeal 
to your judgments, not your passions; and as we 
hope our address to you hitherto has been marked 
by that character—it is to your consciences, then, 
that we appeal upon this subject. 

“Is not this clamor most unfounded, most un¬ 
grateful? If you doubt that it is so; if you hesit¬ 
ate to believe that it originates exclusively with the 
ambitious and designing, spend one moment in 
comparing your situation with that of the major 
part of the civilized world. 

“Fellow-citizens, should those political witlings, 
who are not only ignorant themselves of the lead¬ 
ing points of controversy in our disputes with the 
belligerents, who are uniformly assailing you as 
men destitute at once of spirit and of judgment, 
should they point to the wars which agitate and 
have convulsed Europe, as arguments against the 
rosecution of that just and necessary one which 
as been forced upon us, we know that you will in- 
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dignantly repel the unfounded suggestion. The 
wars of Europe are waged by the monarch6 to grat¬ 
ify their individual malice, and to satiate their law¬ 
less ambition. Ours is in defence of rights which 
must be defended, or our glory as a nation wili be 
extinguished—the sun of our greatness will set for¬ 
ever. As well might it have been said during the 
revolution, that war should not be waged, because 
wars had desolated Europe. The same rights you 
then fought to obtain, you must now fight to pre¬ 
serve—tne contest is the same now as it was then 
—and the feelings which then agitated the public 
mind, which on the one hand supported, and on the 
other sought to destroy, the liberties of the country, 
will be seen and felt in the conduct of the men of 
this day.” 

Who, after reading these extracts from 
the pen of Martin Van Buren,dare reiterate 
the stale and false charge that he was op¬ 
posed to the last war with England? In 
addition to the proof to be found in the ex¬ 
tracts given, we assert as a fact., easily pro¬ 
ven by the journals of the New York Le¬ 
gislature, that Martin Van Buren supported 
every measure—and there were many— 
brought forward in that Legislature to assist 
the General Government in successfully 
carrying on that war, and some of the 
strongest of which, he himself matured and 
brought forward. At the close of the war, 
Mr. Van Buren, still being a member of the 
New York Senate, introduced, and advo¬ 
cated until it was passed, a resolution giv¬ 
ing the thanks of the Legislature of JVew York 
to Major General Andrew Jackson, his gal¬ 
lant officers and soldiers, for their wonderful 
and heroic victory at JVeto Orleans. 

In February 1815, the Legislature of New 
York, then democratic in both branches, 
elected Mr. Van Buren Attorney General 
of that State, as well as Regent to the Uni¬ 
versity. In the spring of 1816 he was 
again elected to the Senate, and the project 
of uniting Lake Erie and Lake Champlain 
with the citv of New York by canal, found 
in him its ablest and most untiring advo¬ 
cate, and for which he was publicly thank¬ 
ed by De Witt Clinton; and in Hosack’s 
memoirs of that distinguished man, Mr. 
Van Buren is particularly named as one 
of those by who3e personal and almost 
miraculous exertions” the bill was passed. 

In 1821, Mr. Van Buren was elected a 
Senator of the United States, by the Legis¬ 
lature of New York, and, at the end of his 
constitutional term, was re-elected. His 
efforts in that body in favor of granting 
pensions to revolutionary soldiers, and in 
favor of the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, placed him at once in the front rank 
of debaters. From one of his speeches, on 
imprisonment for debt, the following ex¬ 
tract is made : 

“Mr. Van Buren said he would now consider 
the character and effect of the imprisonment 


now allowed. What are its advantages? It is 
justified as a means to compel the debtor to dis¬ 
gorge concealed property. Mr. Van Buren had 
already shown that as to him who has property 
to disgorge, andean therefore secure the privi¬ 
lege of the limits, the measure is wholly inoper¬ 
ative. 

“Upon those who have no property, it is not 
only wholly ineffectual, but very oppressive. It 
is punishing first and inquiring afterwards. It 
is inflicting severe chastisement for a supposed 
injury to an individual, constituting the injured 
party both judge and jury. It partakes of the 
character of the rack, putting its victim to the 
torture, without knowing whether he has any 
tning to confess or not. It is said that to repeal 
the old law, would deprive the creditor of one of 
his securities. As the bill now stands, with its 
operation confined to contracts which are made 
after the fourth of July next, it cannot be said 
to deprive the creditor of any security which 
he possessed, at the time of entering into the 
contract. It can therefore only be objectionable, 
if objectionable at all, because it will prevent 
the taking of future securities of that character. 
Mr. Van Boren said, that with him the greatest 
merit of the bill was that it produces that effect. 
He agreed fully with a distinguished writer, who 
says, that he who trusts, with a design to sue, is 
criminal by the act. What is it? Strip the 
transaction of the drapery of courts, officers, 
and forms of proceeding, which are but the in¬ 
struments of the law, to give effect to the con¬ 
tract as made between the parties, and suppose 
the contract to express all that by the law, as it 
stuids, it implies. It would then provide that if 
the debtor failed on the appointed day to pay 
tlie debt he had contracted, it should be lawful 
for the creditor to tear him from his family, 
and to restrain him of his liberty, by confining 
him within prison walls, whether his inability to 
pay arose from misfortune or fault, and whilst so 
confined to leave him to be sustained by bis own 
resource*, or if he had none, by the charity of his 
fellow-citizens, until he should be discharged by 
their humanity, or the humanity of the laws of 
his country. Suppose a contract thus actually 
written out—what would a Christian community 
say to such a bargain? In what portion of this 
country would the man who had dared to enter 
into it, venture to expose his person to the hisses 
of his fellow-citizens? And still this is but tho 
unvarnished statement of a transaction, which, 
when disguised by the intervention of courts, 
and consecrated by immemorial usage, receives 
the vigorous support of some of the best and 
wisest men that our country produces. Sir, said 
he, lam for breaking up contructsof this charac¬ 
ter. I would dissolve this alliance which is sup¬ 
posed to exist between the counting house and 
the jail. I would compel men to conduct their 
dealings or higher and better principles, and to 
look to better grounds of reliance than to bailiffs 
and turnkeys. I would have them depend upon 
the character or property of those with whom 
they deal; and rest assured the best results would 
flow from the establishment of such a system. 
It cannot bo necessary to state, that in all deal¬ 
ings upon credit, the terms of the contract will 
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be greatly controlled by the nature of the secu¬ 
rity. What must be the terms of those bar¬ 
gains which mainly depend upon a security of 
this description? Can ihey be otherwise than 
the operations of griping avarice upon helpless 
poverty, or of cupidity and cunning upon im¬ 
provident and dangerous speculations? They 
must, in the nature of things, be of this charac¬ 
ter. If this system be abolished, those who 
desire cred't will pursue a different course to 
obtain it. They will seek to inspire confidence 
by industry, probity, and punctuality. By this 
course they will be sure to obtain it, and the 
credit they thus obtain will elevate their charac¬ 
ter, increase their happiness, and benefit the com¬ 
munity 

“It is further objected that the alteration of the 
system will impair credit. Mr. Van Buren had 
already stated what species of credit it must ne¬ 
cessarily be, which would be thus impaired, and 
how little objection exists against putting a check 
upon such credit. But what reason is thtre to be¬ 
lieve that this apprehended effect upon cred¬ 
it would be produced. In this, as in all other 
cases, speculation must yield to fact, or you are 
led into error. 

“The suggestions of experience must be listen¬ 
ed to. How stands the fact? What is the con¬ 
dition of the credit most prevalent in the country; 
that on which nine-tenths of the every day busi¬ 
ness of the country rests? It is bank paper. And 
what security does the holder of a bank note ask 
or receive, when he takes it? The right to ini 
prison the drawer? No! he never thinks of it.— 
He will sell his estate, and take in payment the 
notes of associated individuals, without its ever 
occurring to him that the right to imprison the 
drawer is not secured to him; but it he sells a 
horse, or a cow, and takes the note of a single in¬ 
gle individual, he deems it a matter of vital im¬ 
portance, that his lien upon the body of debtors 
should be protected by the strongest statutes.— 
When you pay an annual premium to secure your 
houses against the flames, or your vessels against 
winds and waves, do you think of the right to im¬ 
prison? No. But when we dole out a miserable 
pittance of their cargo,this hankering after corporeal 
security possesses us. Such are the miserable 
contradictions into which we are led by the blind 
force of habit. But suppose a check is put to cred¬ 
it. Is it certain that such a result would be an 
evil? Mr. Van Buken thought not. He though', 
on the contrary, that much of the distress which 
has prevailed, and in some places continues to 
revail, arose from the unrestrained credit which 
as been given in this country. It has led to ex¬ 
travagance in every form. In the manner of liv¬ 
ing, in buildings, in equipages, in dress and orna¬ 
ments; in every thing, you have seen its perni¬ 
cious influence. The frugal habits of our ances¬ 
tors who dealt in the property they actually had, 
has given way to tne prodigality of those who 
deal in the ideal capital, which credit lias given 
them, and the consequence has been that we have 
lost that independence our ancestors possessed.— 
Without enlarging upon the subject, he was sat¬ 
isfied, that a check to credit, so far from being 
objectionable, was desirable. We have seen that 
we cannot check the improvidence of the debtor; 
let us therefore endeavour to restrain the cupidity 
of the creditor. In every point of view, therefore, 
in which he had been able to consider the subject, 
Mr. Van Buhen was decidedly in favor of the bill, 
and he trusted it would receive the approbation of 
Congress and of the country 


To show the character that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren sustained while in the Senate, we pub¬ 
lish below an extract from the National 
Intelligencer, of August 26, 18211, then, 
as now, the organ of the party to which 
Mr. Van Buren was opposed. The extract 
is taken from a long electioneering article 
in the Intelligencer, in favor of Mr. Adams 
and against Gen. Jackson, and the name 
of Mr. Van Buren is introduced, because he 
was the “ master spirit” of Jacksonism and 
| of the democratic party, whose war upon 
the coalition Administration of Adams and 
Clay, made him an object of fear and dis¬ 
like to them. Yet even in traducing, and 
in an attempt to destroy his influence, the 
editor of the Intelligencer, an avowed ene¬ 
my, was forced to admit the purity of his 
life, and the splendor of his talents : 

“Once more we are obliged, and for this time re¬ 
luctantly, to introduce by name to our readers, the 
Hon. MARTIN VAN BUREN. the distinguished 
Senator from the State of New York ; the '•■muster 
spirit" who can. when he sets himself about it, ac¬ 
complish more than any other man can dream oh— 
The fascinating address of this distinguished citi¬ 
zen, added to his powers of persuasion, his highly 
respectable talents, and imperturbable temper, make 
him not only the most adroit, but also the most 
powerful politician of the present day. As a gen¬ 
tleman, we have heretofore hod occasion to say. we 
have great respect for him. Even under the great¬ 
est excitement of temper, he never forgets the cour¬ 
tesy which becomes him; or, if he does, we have 
never seen it. In the walks of private life we know 
of no exception taken to his character.” 

About the time of Mr. Van Buren’s elec¬ 
tion to the United States Senate, the ques¬ 
tion of calling a State Convention to alter 
the Constitution of the State of New 1 ork, 

; was extensively discussed, and found in 
[ Mr. Van Buren an able and untiring advo¬ 
cate. The proposed alterations, were to 
I make more free, the right of suffrage. He 
was the early friend, and the ablest cham- 
1 pion of the proposed extension of the right 
of voting. As early as 1820, when the 
question of calling a convention to revise 
the Constitution, had been but little dis¬ 
cussed, if discussed at all, we find Mr. 
Van Buren presiding as President of the 
day at a fourth of July celebration, and on 
being called upon for a sentiment, gave the 
following: 

“The elective franchise —existing restrictions have 
proved to be as impolitic as they are unjust. It i6 
the office of wisdom to correct what experience con¬ 
demns.” 

This sentiment, so true in itself, and so 
happily timed, is said to have been the 
signal gun which roused the friends of the 
people to action. The question was broad¬ 
ly discussed before the people, and the 
same Legislature which elected Mr. Van 
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Buren to the United States Senate, passed 
a law calling a Convention to revise the 
Constitution of his native State. So great 
were Mr. Van Buren’s exertions in favor 
of this measure, and so well were they ap¬ 
preciated, that, though living in Albany at 
the time, and though ne had, during the 
previous session of the Legislature, been 
elected a United Sta es Senator, yet, as a 
compliment to the man, as well as to his 
efforts in favor of popular rights, the de¬ 
mocracy of the county of Otsego, and in 
which he had never lived, nominated, and 
elected him as a member of the Convention 
to alter the Constitution of his native State. 
Unlike other offices, members of the Con¬ 
vention, if citizens of the State, were 
equally as eligible, if elected from another 
county, as from the one in which they liv¬ 
ed. Grateful for the unsought compliment, 
Mr. Van Buren accepted the trust, and in 
August, 1821, took his seat as a member of 
that Convention. 

Under the Constitution, as it then stood, 
persons who were entitled to vote for 
Representatives, were to be over the age 
of 21 years, to have resided within the 
county for the six months immediately pre¬ 
ceding the election—to possess a freehold 
of the value of 20 pounds, or else have 
erected a tenement within the county 
which would rent for forty shillings, and 
to have paid taxes. To vote for a Senator, 
or Governor, in addition to the other re¬ 
quirements, the freehold must be over the 
value of one hundred pounds, over and 
above all debts charged thereon. Negroes 
possessing these qualifications were as 
much entitled to vote as whites. Failing 
in their efforts to defeat the proposed Con¬ 
vention, the federal party next turned their 
efforts to the securing of a majority of its 
members, for nothing did they fear more 
than an extension of the right of voting. 
Their most talented and popular men were 
brought forward as candidates, and so close 
was the vote, that when the Convention 
met, it was*doubtful which party had the 
majority, for both claimed it. The federal 
members, in the arrogance of their suppo¬ 
sed power, were unwilling to alter the 
Constitution at all, in respect to the right 
of suffrage. 

The first vote in Convention upon which 
the parties divided, the federal leaders 
found, to their surprise, that the democratic 
party had a small, yet an available majority. 
With a party so eminently distinguished 
for changing their creed, it was pothing 
new for the federal leaders to go to the 
other extreme, and they became at once 
the advocates of ■universalsuffrage —that is, 
to allow every male, black or white, with¬ 


out reference to their age, color, or to where 
they lived, to exercise this right. Their 
object in this was apparent. Every State 
Constitution, when first made, or when al¬ 
tered, before it can take effect, must first 
be submitted to the people, and be by them 
either approved or rejected. Had the fed¬ 
eral leaders been enabled to carry their 
point, none could doubt but that a Consti¬ 
tution thus formed, and under which such 
immense frauds could have been commit¬ 
ted, would have been rejected by a prompt 
and a decisive vote. The real friends of 
the extension had to guard equally against 
secret and open attacks. To make the mat¬ 
ter, if possible, more difficult, some few of 
the democratic members were disposed to 
listen to the crocodile whinings from the 
federal party, of love for the people, and to 
go with them for universal suffrage, or at 
least, for an extension of it to blacks. 

The result was a compromise, and blacks 
who possessed a property qualification of 
the clear value of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and had been rated and paid a 
tax thereon, were allowed to vote. This 
properly qualification acts as an almost en¬ 
tire prohibition, for but few, very few, 
blacks own that amount of property. The 
restrictions on the vote of while men were 
taken off, and, by the new constitution of 
New York, white men, who have lived in 
the State one year, and paid a State or 
county tax, or labored on the highway, or 
served in the militia, have the right to 
vote—extending free suffrage even fur¬ 
ther than allowed by the constitution of 
Ohio. The ne»v constitution was submit¬ 
ted to the people, and by them adopted by 
a large majority. At that tfme no man 
had higher pra ; se for his efforts in the cause 
of the people than Martin Van Buren.— 
Every effort of his gigantic mind w T as 
brought into requisition to thwart the va¬ 
rious plans of federalism to defeat the right 
of the poor man to vote; and yet the same 
party, at the present day, charge upon 
Mr. Van Buren sentiments the very re¬ 
verse of those he held, and place hirp>. 
and the democratic party in that Conyen- 
tion, of which he was the acknowledged 
leader, as the foe to the right of the poor 
white man to vote. The documents brand 
this assertion, however, as false, and the 
same party who now justify the putting 
down, al the point of the bauonet* the right 
of suffrage in Rhode Island, will forever 
have to bear the stigma of resisting, in 
the most determined manner, the same 
thing in the Convention called in 1821 to 
revise the constitution of the State Ql'N^w 
York. 
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While a member of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Van Buren’s conduct was 
such as to meet the entire approval of the 
eople ofNew York, and so endeared was 
e to them, that at the expiration of his 
term of service, and on the decease of the 
then Governor, De Witt Clinton, he was 
elected in November 1828, by a majority of 
more than thirty thousand votes , over Smith 
Thompson, his highest competitor, Gover¬ 
nor of his native State. 

Thus have we rapidly traced Martin 
Van Buren from the poor and friendless boy, 
working by day and studying his lesson 
by fire-light at night, and struggling, not 
only unaided and alone against natural 
difficulties, sufficient to appal the stoutest 
heart, but added to which he had to fight 
and to struggle againstmalignant federalism, 
which first sought to seduce, and failing in 
that, to overthrow him, by the combined 
aid of wealth and power. True to the prin¬ 
ciples early implanted into his breast, and 
to his own generous feelings, his heart re¬ 
mained uncorrupted, and his own indomi¬ 
table perseverence enabled him gloriously 
to triumph. As wassaid of another distin¬ 
guished democrat, “the people loved him, 
because he first loved them,” and the bitter 
abuse of his opponents only raised him the 
higher in their estimation. 

Mr. Van Buren was only suffered to oc¬ 
cupy the gubernatorial chair of New York 
for a few months. Gen. Jackson, whose 
knowledge of men was as great as that of 
any man living, when taking his seat as 
President, on the 4th of March 1829, be¬ 
lieving Mr. Van Buren pre-eminently 
qualified for the place, offered him the post 
of Secretary of State, that being the most 
honorable station in the cabinet. By the 
advice of his friends, he accepted; and 
from that moment, his history becomes the 
history of his country. 

Neither Gen. Jackson, nor any of his cab- 
inent had ever, previous to the time of his 
inauguration, been connected with an Ad¬ 
ministration, as cabinet officers. Diplo¬ 
macy was considered a profession which re¬ 
quired long and laborious service to under¬ 
stand, and without beingregularly trained, 
no man was considered competent to con¬ 
duct a .negociation. Mr. Jefferson had been 
the Secretary ofState under Gen. Washing- 
ton;Mr.Madison had filled the same post un¬ 
der Mi. Jefferson; Mr. Monroe, under the 
administration of Mr. Madison, and John 
Quincy Adams had filled the same high 
station under Mr. Monroe. Under Mr. 
Adams, whose whole life had been spent 
in the diplomatic service of his country, 
Mr. Clay, who had made him President by 


by a foul coalition in 1824, was brought in 
to the line of succession to the Presidency, 
by being made Secretary of State under 
Mr. Adams. Thus, will it be seen, that 
all the Secretaries of State which had pre¬ 
ceded Mr. Clay from the days of Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, brought the experience of the Presi¬ 
dent, who had filled the same office, to their 
aid. 

Unfortunately for himself, and doub¬ 
ly unfortunate for the country, Mr. Clay 
exhibited in his dealings with foreign na¬ 
tions, that fickleness of purpose which so 
characterizes him as a politician. This 
bungling diplomacy lost to the country the 
immense benefits of the colonial trade, 
which had been offered him on terms high¬ 
ly advantageous to the country, and which 
he neglected to accept. Discovering his 
error, too late, he tried in vain to recover 
it. Disgusted with a man who was of one 
opinion one hour, and of a different one 
the next, the same government which had 
offered the terms which he refused, refused 
them when he was willing to accept. 

Mr. Van Buren, when he took charge of 
the State Department, determined to try a 
straight-forward system of dealing between 
nations, and which diplomatists had in but 
few countries ever practised. In the strong 
and energetic language of Gen. Jackson, 
it was “ to ask of foreign nations nothing 
but what was clearly right , and to submit to 
nothing that was wrong,” and never was a 
system more eminently successful. 

The attention of Mr. Van Buren was 
early called to the regaining of the colonial 
trade which had been lost by the prevari¬ 
cating policy of Clay and Adams. The very 
terms which Great Britain refused to Clay 
and Adams, were granted to Jackson and 
Van Buren ; and to this day, do our citi¬ 
zens enjoy that trade which has opened 
new fountains of wealth to our enierpris-* 
ing citizens. 

During the war in Euiope, when Bona¬ 
parte, by his armies, ruled the greater part 
of that continent, our vessels, jvhich then 
enjoyed the carrying trade of the world, 
were plundered and confiscated, under 
the pretence of appearing on coasts and 
harbors when in a state of blockade—and 
many of our merchants and citizens by the 
loss sustained, had been plunged into the 
deepest poverty. Mr. Clay, as Secretary 
ofState, was bound to seek reparation and 
justice for injuries done. If ever he made 
the attempt he failed, as signally as he did 
in securing the colonial trade. 

Mr. Clay had been Secretary ofState for 
four years, and in vain may the public 
records be searched for the single act which 
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either redounded to his creditor theadvan¬ 
tage of the nation. Mr. Van Buren sue- 
ceeded him, and occupied the same station 
for the two years following; and if the 
records be searched, it will be found that, 
never since our government was first 
founded, had an equal amount of labor been 
done, or so many treaties, advantageous to 
the country, been made and ratified. 

In addition to the settlement of the colo¬ 
nial trade with Great Britain, a treaty was 
made with France, by which that nation 
agreed to pay our citizens for spoliations 
committed on our commerce, and which 
for twenty years before she had refused to 
settle. Denmark too, had plundered our 
merchants, and with that power, was a 
treaty made, by which she engaged to pay 
for spoliations a sum four times greater than 
she ever before was willing to refund.— 
Spain—proud, self conceited and jealous 
Spain—followed next, and not only did 
that proud Monarchy pay for her depreda¬ 
tions, but she signed a treaty which gave 
our citizens advantages in trade with her 
ports, then allowed to no other nation.— 
Portugal, too, owing to the straight forward, 
manly skill of Mr. Van Buren, paid our 
citizens for injuries done years before. In 
addition to the treaties, compelling foreign 
nations -to do justice to our wronged citi¬ 
zens—and which brought peace and plenty 
to many a hearth, where but a few weeks 
before, poverty and want had reigned su¬ 
preme—other treaties were made with Mex¬ 
ico, Columbia, Austria, Russia, and Turkey- 
which opened not only new markets, bu, 
new seas to our commerce, where the start 
spangled banner never before floated. All 
this was accomplished by Martin Van Bu- 
ren ,during the twenty-seven months which 
he remained in the office of Secretary of 
State, and conducted our relations with 
foreign governments. During this time, 
while the “star-spangled banner” was to be 
found in every port, and the sails of our 
vessels were whitening every sea, that flag 
was sufficient protection to an American in 
any part of the world. 

In the month of June, 1831, Gen. Jack- 
son yielded to the solicitations of Mr. Van 
Buren. and accepted his resignation as 
Secretary of State, and soon after appoint¬ 
ed him Minister to Great Britain. The 
treaty which concluded our last war with 
England, had left many of the differences 
between the two countries unadjusted, and 
Mr. Van Buren was deemed by Gen. Jack- 
son the most proper person to bring all the 
remaining vexed questions to a final and a 
speedy adjustment. With reluctance he 
accepted the trust. Immediately upon his 


arrival in England, negotiations were open¬ 
ed with the British Minister; and while 
every thing seemed to favor the idea of 
their being brought to a speedy close, on 
terms equally honorable and advantageous 
to the United States, a factious federal Sen¬ 
ate rejected his nomination, and he was of 
course recalled. The reason assigned by 
Clay, Webster, and their compeers in the 
Senate for this act, was a sentence con¬ 
tained in Mr. Van Buren’s instructions to 
the then Minister to England, relative to 
the colonial trade, and which, it was con¬ 
tended, compromised the honor of the 
country. Gen. Jackson, with the manly 
frankness so peculiar to that gallant old 
soldier, proclaimed himself the author of 
the oojectionable paragraph,and that it was 
the only one which he had written or dic¬ 
tated, though he approved and endorsed 
the whole. Yet Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and their aiders and abettors in the 
Senate, rejected Mr. Van Buren, for an act 
of which another—and one too whose word 
was never doubted—took the blame.— 
When the facts of the case were laid be¬ 
fore the people, Gen. Jackson was not 
only justified in writing the objectionable 
paragraph, but the people endorsed it, not 
only as strictly true, but as right and proper. 

As soon as Mr. Van Buren received the 
news of the blow aimed at his fair fame, 
and that political malice had rejected him, 
he returned home. As with one voice, 
the nation rose up in indignation to reverse 
the verdict of the Senate. The delegates 
to the democratic State Convention, which 
every second year meets in the Capital of 
Ohio, responding to the unanimous voice 
of their democratic brethren, nominated 
Mr. Van Buren as the candidate of the de¬ 
mocracy for the Vice Presidency. Like 
wild-fire the word ran throughout the Uni¬ 
on, and by acclamation other States res¬ 
ponded to the nomination. Mr. Van Bu¬ 
ren was elected Vice President, and Mr. 
Clay was defeated for President at the same 
time. The 4th day of March 1833, saw 
Martin Van Buren take the oath of office, 
which made him constitutionally the presi¬ 
ding officer of the very body which had re¬ 
jected him; and thus was the fair fame of 
Martin Van Buren vindicated by the peo¬ 
ple, and thus was Clay and his compeers re¬ 
buked for their attempt to destroy him. 

So low did that factious Senate sink the 
respect once due to that body, that Col. 
Benton, in his place in the Senate, and in 
commenting upon the course of Clay and 
his compeers, said, “the time was, when re¬ 
jections by the Senate was fatal to charac¬ 
ter, but now they are passports to favot!” 
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The day that saw Martin Van Buren inau¬ 
gurated President, proved the truth of Col. 
Benton’s remark. He had been rejected 
as Minister to England, and Mr. Taney 
had, by the same men, been rejected as Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. Mr. Van Buren 
was sworn into office as President of the 
United States by Mr. Taney, who was then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the highest judicial officer 
of the country. Thus had retributive jus¬ 
tice been dealt out, and thus had Clay and 
Ewing, and his other sattelites, been rebu¬ 
ked. 

So admirably well did Mr. Van Buren 
perform the duties incident to his new sta¬ 
tion—with so calm and unruffled a temper 
did he preside over the deliberations of the 
Senate, and so impartial were his decisions, 
that even party malice and bitter partizan 
feeling gave way, and praise was extorted 
from his enemies. 

The Democratic National Convention, 
which met in the city of Baltimore, in 
May, 1835, and which w T as composed of 
delegates from most of the States and Ter¬ 
ritories of the Union, nominated Mr. Van 
Buren, without a dissenting voice, as the 
democratic candidate for President. He 
w r as elected, and on the 4th of March, 1837, 
was inaugurated as President of the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

The spirit of speculation had for some 
years previous to this time run wild in the 
country. Prices had been paid for real es¬ 
tate, in some cases more than twenty times 
the real value, and from one end of the 
country to the other, men seemed deter¬ 
mined to grow rich by diving deep into the 
speculating mania, instead of pursuing the 
slower but surer means of industry. The 
banks of the different States, aided and en¬ 
couraged by the Bank of the United States— 
the so-called regulator of the currency —had 
thrown out their paper promises to pay, 
without the means of redemption, and 
these being received by the Government in 
payment of the public lands, had added 
fuel to the flame of speculation which was 
running wild before. Gen. Jackson, with 
keen-sighted ness, for which he is excelled 
by no man living, saw the ruin which was 
approaching, and determined, if possible, 
to stop it. In 1836, the celebrated specie 
circular was issued, by which all pay¬ 
ments for public lands and for duties on 
goods imported into the United States were 
to be made in gold and silver. This circu¬ 
lar had the desired effect of stopping the 
sale of the public domain to any but to ac¬ 
tual settlers, and of the immense importa¬ 
tion of foreign goods into the United States I 


To guard against future evils arising 
from this system of plunder—for it can be 
called by no gentler name—Mr. Van Buren 
recommended the passage of the Indepen¬ 
dent Treasury bill, which, towards the lat¬ 
ter part of his Administration, became the 
law of the land. 

No great measure, ever before acted up¬ 
on by the people, is so little understod as 
this self-same Independent Treasury bill. 
The efforts of the federal party have been 
unceasing to mystify its provisions; and it 
is a fact, which should be borne in mind 
by persons seeking the truth, that notwith¬ 
standing the fierce assaults which have 
been made upon it by the whig press of 
Ohio—notwithstanding these sheets have 
teemed with speeches and long editorials 
and abusive epithets, but one solitary fed¬ 
eral press in Ohio ever published the law. 
That paper was the “Ohio State Journal 
and, in a very short time thereafter, the 
editor, who published it, was driven by the 
federal leaders from the control of its col¬ 
umns. 

The writer of this article professes to 
have studied the Independent Treasury 
bill, and to be well versed in its practical 
details, and in noticing the charge usually 
made against it, that of being beneficial to 
office holders, he avers, and challenges a 
denial, that so far from being beneficial to 
office holders, that the very reverse is true; 
for it imposes upon them a vast amount of 
additional labor, without one cent of ad¬ 
ditional pay. 

Divested of all the falsehood which fed¬ 
eralism had sought, and in many cases 
with success, to surround it, the Indepen¬ 
dent Treasury bill stands forth, a simple 
proposition to divorce the government from 
banks, which have shown themselves to be 
utterly dishonest, and which have signally 
failed in answering the purposes for which 
they were used. That union between the 
government and the banks, was a foul and 
an adulterous one, advantageous to neither, 
and certainly prejudicial to both. 

The details of the law were well con¬ 
ceived, and until it was repealed, answered 
all the purposes for which it was enacted ; 
and while in operation, not one single cent 
of the public money was either used by the 
officers or lost to the people. Thus easily 
are the safeguards of the bill explained, so 
far as they are applicable to the Govern¬ 
ment Land offices, and it is presumed, 
they apply equally as well in the collection 
of the revenue as in the selling of land. 

A person under the provisions of the 
Sub-Treasury wishing to enter land, goes 
to the Register of the Land office and pro- 
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cures from him a description of the land, 
the number of acres, and a statement of the 
price he is to pay for it. This paper, called 
an application, he takes to the Receiver to 
whom he pays the money. For this money 
he takes two receipts, one of which he 
keeps, and the other he hands to the Re¬ 
gister. On the back of the receipt given 
to the Register, the Receiver is obliged 
briefly to state, not only the amount of the 
purchase money, but the kind of funds 
which he received ; if in bank notes, sta¬ 
ting the names of the banks which issued 
the.notes, and the amount for which it 
called—and if paid in bank notes and in 
gold and silver, the Receiver briefly states 
the amount received of each kind. When 
the purchaser receives the patent for his 
land, he restores to the Register the dupli¬ 
cate receipt which, until that time, he re¬ 
tains. The Register, on the authority of 
the Receiver’s receipt which is placed in 
his hands, marks the land as sold, and char¬ 
ges the receiver with the money. At the end 
of every month,the Register forwards, with 
other papers, the Receiver’s receipts— 
marked as aforesaid with the amount of 
purchase money—to the General Land Of¬ 
fice in Washington city. 

Before these receipts are sent off, the 
Register, under oath, is obliged, once in 
every month, and oftener if required by 
the (Secretary of the Treasury, to counithe 
money in the hands of the Receiver, and 
to furnish the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Treasurer ofthe United States, with 
a written account, not only of the amount, 
but the kind of funds in his possession, 
carefully giving the amount in gold, in sil¬ 
ver, and in notes on each of the different 
banks. As a check on both the Register 
and Receiver, the Secretary of the Treasu¬ 
ry is empowered to send an agent, at any 
time, to examine and count the funds, and 
under oath to make to him a statement of the 
same. As a further check, the Register is 
bound, at the end of each week, to make 
out three several statements of the land 
sold during the week, which he hands to 
the Receiver to transmit, one to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury—one to the Treasu¬ 
rer of the United States, and the other to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Of¬ 
fice. In like manner is the Receiver bound 
to make three statements similar to those 
of the Register, and which he hands to 
the Register, who transmits them to the 
same officers. The transmission of the 
statement of the Receiver, by the Register, 
and vice versa , is for the purpose of ensu¬ 
ring punctuality in making them out. 

The Register, knowing as he always 


•does, the exact amount of land sold, is re¬ 
quired, as soon as the money in the posses¬ 
sion of the Receiver amounts to three- 
fourths of the amount for which the latter 
officer gave bond, is required to suspend 
all sales, until the Receiver exhibits to 
him evidence that he has either deposited 
the money according to law, or that it has 
been drawn from his hands by warrants 
from the Treasury. 

When the Receiver makes a deposit of 
money, he takes duplicate receipts therefor, 
one of which he retains, and the other 
he mails to the Treasurer of the United 
States. These receipts carefully specify 
the kind of funds deposited—the amount 
in gold, the amount in silver, and the 
amount in notes of the different banks.— 
When a Treasury warrant is drawn on 
the Receiver, the person who receives the 
money, receipts for it on the back of the 
same, and in that receipt he also specifies 
the kind of money received, with the same 
particularity that is observed in other cases. 
These warrants, so receipted, are returned 
to .the office where they were issued. 

By the law it was an offence punishable 
by confinement in the Penitentiary for the 
Receiver to use funds belonging to the 
United States. Should he attempt to do 
so, he could not well fail of being found 
out, for the evidence in different shapes of 
the precise kind of money he received was 
to be found in the proper offices at Wash¬ 
ington, as well as the kind w T hiph he paid 
out—and at any moment was he liable to 
have the money in his possession exam¬ 
ined, and that too without one moment’s 
warning. 

Previous to the passage of this bill, the 
money received in payment of public lands, 
had been used for the purpose of specula¬ 
tion. That law at once cut off all hope of 
that kind, and hence the fierce denuncia¬ 
tion of stock gamblers, land speculators, 
and other leeches on the public, who 
prefer to live by their wits, rather than 
by work. No man, honestly seeking the 
truth, can take up that law, and, after a 
careful examination of its provisions, and 
the instructions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, say that there is anything wrong 
in it. The great objection to the law, 
in the minds of those who were fore¬ 
most in its opposition, was because, in cut¬ 
ting the connexion between the Govern¬ 
ment and banks who had proved faithless 
to their trust, it also took from the specula¬ 
tor the means of gambling in State Stocks, 
and using the money of the people to mo¬ 
nopolize the public land, and make the hon¬ 
est settler pay double price for it. The great 
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sin of the Independent Treasury law, had 
this extent. These facts will also explain 
why it was, that its provisions were so care¬ 
fully kept from the public eye by the whig 
leaders. 

Among the many charges made against 
Mr.VanBuren, in connexion with the Inde¬ 
pendent Treasury, was, that he was attempt¬ 
ing to grasp alike the sword and the purse 
of the nation. By the Constitution, the 
President is the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and with these, his ene¬ 
mies said, he wished to seize the treasure 
of the people. In making this charge, they 
sedulously kept concealed the fact, that 
neither the President or any of his officers, 
could draw a single cent from the Treasury 
without an express appropriation by law. 
At the very time that they were making 
these charges, a difficulty was apprehended 
with Great Britain, relative to the north¬ 
eastern boundary of the United States.— 
Congress was about adjourning, and so 
great was the confidence reposed in the 
sterling honesty and discretion of the Pres¬ 
ident, that a bill was introduced into the 
United States Senate placing at his com¬ 
mand TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and WITH POWER TO RAISE AN AR¬ 
MY OF FIFTY THOUSAND MEN. This 
bill passed the United Slates Senate without 
one single dissenting voice , and the House 
of Representatives by nearly a unanimous 
vole; and thus did the very men who were 
railing out against Mr. Van Buren as a dan¬ 
gerous man, absolutely place both the sword 
and the purse of the nation in his hands — 
and thus did they give him the power to 
make war at pleasure, a power which nev¬ 
er before was given to any man, not even 
to Washington, the beloved father of his 
country. 

Despite their foul slanders, these men 
well knew that Martin Van Buren was a 
man in any emergency to be trusted. Cool, 
sagacious, and inflamed with an ardent love 
of his country and of her free institutions, 
they had, in the whole course of his life, 
a sufficient guaranty that power, in his 
hands, would never be abused. The result 
showed their wisdom. Great Britain, find¬ 
ing the United States prepared to lesist 
aggression, lowered her lofty tone, and 
withdrew her arrogant demands. Though 
the power to do so was given him, yet not 
one dollar of that ten millions was expend¬ 
ed, nor one single soldier out of the fifty 
thousand which he was authorized to raise, 
was ever enlisted. They had the same ; 
confidence in Mr. Van Buren, which Mr. 
Madison had during the war, when he se-, 
lected him, from among the many able and 


profound lawyers in the United States, to 
act as Judge Advocate when Gen. Hull 
was tried for treason to his country, in 
surrendering the American army at De¬ 
troit, to the British. The mention of the 
trial of Hull reminds us of an anecdote, 
which we will here relate, as illustrative 
of the recklsss disregard of truth, with 
which the federal press assail Mr. Van Bu¬ 
ren. Otway Curry, the editor of a federal 
paper in Xenia, Ohio, and who, during the 
campaign of 1840, ranked as one of the 
greatest of hard-cider poets, and who, since 
that time, has represented the district of 
which Union county forms a part, in the Ohio 
Legislature, published during the last sum¬ 
mer, a long article against Mr. Van Buren, 
charging that Hull escaped conviction, be¬ 
cause of the neglect and incompetency of 
Mr. Van Buren as Judge Advocate. Had 
the editor consulted the history of his 
country, he would have found that Hull 
was convicted of treason, and that he was 
sentenced to death; but in consideration of 
his revolutionary services, President Madi¬ 
son pardoned him. In making the charge, 
the editor hoped to injure Mr. Van Buren, 
but failed. Tiie conclusion is a fair one, as 
Hull was convicted, that Mr. Van Buren 
performed his duty well; for, according to 
Mr. Gurry, had he falied in doing so, the 
verdict of the jury would have been, not 
guilty. Thus does malice frequently have 
an effect opposite to that intended. 

During the contest of 1R40, there was 
one charge made against Mr. Van Buren, 
which, among the unthinking, produced 
its effect, and which the whole course ot 
his life, as well as his acts, private as well 
as official, brand as entirely destitute oi 
foundation in truth. The charge is, that 
I Mr. Van Buren is an enemy of the working 
men, and of their interests. In a campaign 
■ where reason and argument had their usu¬ 
al effect, the friends of Mr. Van Buren 
could have pointed, and that too with 
pride, to his whole life, as furnishing an 
ample refutation of this base libel. It is not 
our intention to devote paragraph after 
paragraph to prove false the base slanders 
of the whig press and of stump speakers, 
but we will merely state one fact, which 
brands this charge as basely false. From 
the moment of Mr. Van Buren’s entrance 
into public life to the present hour, his 
warmest—his most efficient and untiring 
supporters, have been the working men. 
In the stormy political conflicts, it was they 
who rallied around,defended and support¬ 
ed him, against the fierce assaults of the 
stock gamblers, the water lot speculators, 
and the rest of that tribe of non-producers 
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who live by their wits, upon the labor of 
others, and who are now, as they have ever 
been, his natural and implacable enemies. 
The reason why this is now, and has ever 
been the case, is most obvious. The prin¬ 
ciples of Mr. Van Buren favor not that 
state of things upon which non-producers 
thrive and fatten. Like Mr. Jefferson, he 
lias “ sworn, upon the ahar of hie country, 
eternal hostility to every kind of tyranny | 
over the mind of man and he is always 
prompt in his opposition to those laws 
which build up princely fortunes for the 
few at the expense of the many—and 
which makes hewers of wood and drawers 
of water of the working million, for the 
benefit of those who toil not. 

The following extracts from a letter, 
written in answer to one addressed by a 
committee of working men of Philadel¬ 
phia to Mr. Van Buren, while President, 
serves to show not only his feelings towards 
the mechanics, but how carefully their in¬ 
terest was guarded while he occupied the 
Chair of State: 

“In the distribution of wealth, resulting from 
the union of labor and capital, it is too often 
the case that an undue portion falls to the share 
of the latter. The discontinuance of partial 
legislation, which I have always advocated, 
would be an important step towards correcting 
this iniquity. 

“It has been my design to keep these objects 
constantly in view. So far from being in iavor 
of reducing the wages of labor, cr attempting to 
render the services required disproportionate to 
the rewards recived, it cannot be unknown to 
you that what is called the ten hour system, 
originally devised by mechanics and laborers 
themselves, has, by my direction, been adopted, 
and uniformly carried out at all the public es¬ 
tablishments; and this mitigation of labor has 
been accompanied by no corresponding reduc¬ 
tion of wages. 

“I also caused it to be distinctly intimated m 
the month of March last, to the officers of such 
of these establishments as might contemplate a 
reduction of wageB, that, in my opinion, the 
present uncertain state of things, which, it is 
believed, results from circumstances that cannot 
be permanent in their operation, does not pre¬ 
sent a just and proper basis fora reduction of 
wages. 

“I am far from wishing to contribute in the 
slightest degree to the embarrassments and de 
pressions or the laboring classes. It is, on the 
contrary, my most earnest and constant desire, 
that their industry should every where, and al 
all times, be amply rewarded, and that the bless¬ 
ing of plenty should be liberally diffused among 
those who contribute most to their production.” 

In the contest of 1840, Mr. Van Buren 
was defeated for the Presidency. The re¬ 
membrance of the demoralization of that 
campaign—when hard cider debauchery, 
coon-skins and log cabins were made to take 


the place of reason and of arguments—is 
still too fresh to render necessary a reca¬ 
pitulation here. The people well remem¬ 
ber the promises made by the federal lead¬ 
ers, and they remember, too, how these 
promises were broken. They too remem¬ 
ber—for they cannot forget it—how studi¬ 
ously all the high-toned federal measures 
of the whig party were kept out of view, 
and how bitterly it was denied that they 
formed any portion of the whig creed ; arid 
when they got into power, it is also re¬ 
membered, how soon those measures were 
brought forward by the federal majority in 
Congress, and acted upon. It will also be 
recollected how all the plans of the federal 
leaders were thwarted—how discord and 
confusion were thrown upon their councils 
—■and how, in the hour of his triumph, 
Gen. Harrison was borne to his grave.— 
Other and heavy strokes have fallen upon 
that party. Death has been in their midst, 
and many of their leaders have been hur¬ 
ried from earth to that bourne from whence 
no traveller has ever returned. The Vice 
President—and upon whom thePresidency 
devolved when Gen. Harrison died, and 
who, in 1840, the federal leaders rallied to 
the support of “ without a why or where¬ 
fore,” and whom they called “honest John 
Tyler”—has been the object of unceasing 
attack and the vilest vituperation. The dem¬ 
ocratic party, though defeated in that con¬ 
test, have again rallied in defence of their 
principles, and State after State have again 
ranged themselves under the democratic 
banner, and on the democratic platform. 

Immediately after his defeat, Mr. Van 
Buren retired to his native village, where, 
in the improvement of his farm, he has 
spent the last three years. Believing that, 
as he fell with democratic principles, he 
should rise with them, he has been placed, 
by his friends, as a candidate again for the 
Presidency in 1844. None who witness the 
enthusiasm which his name excites, and 
who have marked the almost unanimous 
nomination which he has received in the 
different States, can doubt but that again 
he will be the chosen one who, in the com¬ 
ing contest, is to bear the standard of de¬ 
mocracy, and none doubt his triumphant 
election. If his life be spared—and, judg¬ 
ing from the temperance of his habits, and 
the soundness of a constitution free from 
all the evils arising from excesses in early 
life, he will yet have many years allotted to 
him on earth—his election in 1844 is re¬ 
garded as an event certain to happen; for 

“ Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again, 

The eternal years of God are her's; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshippers!” 
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MR. VAN BUREN’S TARIFF OPINIONS. 

The Tariff opinions of Mr. Van Buren having been much misrepresent¬ 
ed, we are induced to give the following extracts from his Indiana letter, 
for the purpose of setting this matter at rest. 

,l My views in relation to the Protective System, different. The modes of raising revenue allowed to, 
were called for by the Shocco Springs meeting in and adopted by the State governments, are generally 
1832, and freely given. A conviction that the estab- graduated by this disparity. If the results are not 
lishment ol commercial regulations with a view to always equitable, the fault, it is believed, will in 
the encouragement of domestic interests , is within the most cases be found in their action upon the princi- 
constitutional power of Congress, was on that occa- pie, rather than in the principle itself. The right to 
sion distinctly avowed. Bot, bo ding this opinion, raise revenue for its support, by the imposition of 
I at'the same lime denied the propriety of exercising duties in lieu of direct taxation, is, by the constitu- 
thispower in a manner calculated to OPPRESS any tiun, subjected to the exclusive control of the Fed- 
portion of my fellow-citizens or to advance the inter- eral Government. This right, subject to thelimita- 
ests of ONE SECTION of the Union at the expense of tions imposed by the grant, was given to it for that 
another. I, on the contrary, affirmed it to be the purpose, and has been Ireely exerted hy it since its 
duty of those who are entrusted with the ndminis* establishment. It would afford me much pleasure 
tration of the Federal Government, to direct its to be able to say that the exercise of this power has 
operations in the manner best calculated to distri- borne as equally upon all classes of the people, how- 
bute as EQUALLY AS POSSIBLE its burthens ever unequally their pecuniary conditions, as the 
and blessings among the several Slates and the taxes imposed by State governments. But this can- 
people thereof. In addition to the declaration qf not with truth be said. Nor is the inequality un- 
these general views, I suggested more specific rules avoidably resulting from the Federal mode of col- 
for the action of the government in this particular, lecting taxes a new discovery. It was foreseen and 
by the observance of which I believed those views objected to when the power was conferred, as an 
would be most likely to be carried into fair effect. evil inherent in the system, which could not fail to 

“More than ten years have elapsed since that com- show itself in its operation, and the injustice of 
munication was made; and during that entire period, which no form of legislation, however it might ba 
the people of the U. S have paitf large amounts of made to mitigate, could ever be able to remove. The 
duties, avowedly imposed for the encouragement advocates of the system were not withstanding re- 
and protection of domestic manufactures, with conciled to it by a belief, no doubt sincerely enter- 
gradual reductions according to the provisions of the tained, that the inequalities which it was feared 
compromise act of 1833. The unbiased sentiment would result from the collection of duties upon im- 
of the country, in respect to what is under such cir- ported articles, would be prevented by the fact that 
cumstances the proper rule for legislative action up- the consumption would be in proportion to the means 
on this subject, has, I think, by the course of events of the consumer. It was upon this ground that the 
and the progress of opinion, been brought to the principle was defended. That this expectation has 
conclusion, briefly expressed in one of the resolu- not been realized, is undeniably true. There are 
tions of your convention, viz: ‘A discriminating but few, if any, who cannot, in their immediate vi- 
lariff for revenue purposes only, and which will in- cinity, point out numerous instances in which poor 
cidentally protect AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 1 men with large families are actually obliged to pay 

“But as experience has shown that the terms em- more for the support of the Federal Government , than 
ployed by your convention are not always used in .others who are in affluent circumstances, but are eilh- 
the same sense, it is due as well to the subject and er without , or have smaller families; and few, il any 
the occasion as to myself, that I should give you, countervailing examples are to be found. At the 
without reserve, my own understanding ol them. same time, the great body of wealth invested in in- 

“Adequate revenue, for the support of all Govern- corporated or associated companies, and in bonds 
ments, must be derived from some source. It has and notes, entirely escape Federal taxation The 
no where been found an easy task to preserve equal- mass of the people seem, nevertheless, to prefer this 
i:y in raising it, and at the same time to overcome mode of collecting the revenues. Paying their tax- 
the general repugnance to the payment of taxes in es in the form at an increased price upon the com- 
any shape—a repugnance arising more from an ap- modifies they buy, their contiibution loses, in their 
prehension that their avails will not be wisely ap- estimation, much of the odium that would beat- 
plied, than from an unwillingness on the part of the tached to it, if severed from the price of the article, 
people to sustain their government by the necessary and converted into a tax by name, as it is in fact. It 
contribution. All must agree that taxes should also wears the appearance ol a voluntary contribu- 
be imposed with fair and full reference to the advan- tion, although its payment is for the most part as 
tages derived, from the existence of good govern- unavoidable as a compulsory imposition would be. 
ment, by those who pay them. Those advantages It is supported, too, by the odium which was at- 
may in general terms be justly described as result tached to the imposition of direct taxes many 
ing lrom an ample security in the enjoymen t of our ye4r3 since, for purposes which were not approved 
personal rights and rights of property, with ade- by the people, and by the fact that in most of the 
quate safe guards against internal commotion and States the taxes ore direct; rendering it for that rea- 
foreign aggression. In respect to the immunities of son desirable to substitute someother mode of rais- 
the person, and civil and religious freedom, the in- ing revenue for the Federal Government- These 
terest as well as the irnmedia e advantages of all and other considerations have given to the impost 
are equal. Not so with the other privileges secured a preference in the public mind which would render 
to us by our free government. The unavoidable the imposition of direct taxes in time of peace ex- 
disparity in the pecuniary condition of our citizens ceedmgly odious, and have produced as great a de- 
makes the degree of benefit they respectively derive gree of unanimity in iavor of a tariff' for revenue as 
from the maintenance of an efficient government can ever be expected upon a public question Of 
over property and the rights of property, essentially the great mass of opponents to a proiective tariff, 
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there is not, so far as I know, a single State or dis¬ 
trict that has taken ground against a revenue tar¬ 
iff 

“Let us now for a moment look at theadvanta 
ges which the manufacturing interest, above any 
other, derives from a tariff imposed for revenue on¬ 
ly. The first tariff bill, passed in 1789, and all those 
that followed it between that period and the war, 
were, in fact, notwithstanding the recitals in some 
of them, revenue bills. 

“The average amount of the imposts under them, 
commencing at 12i per cent., was gradually increas¬ 
ed trom that to 15 and up to 20 per cent. At the 
latter average it stood from 1800 to 1808, and until 
the commencement of preparations for war. Twenty 
er centum, upon an average, appears, in the judg¬ 
ment of those best acquainted with the subject here 
and elsewhere, t5 be the rate best adapted for rev¬ 
enue. It is the amount also to which it was the de¬ 
sign of the Compromise Act to reduce the Tariff, 
and one which ought certainly not to be exceeded, 
except when absolutely necessary for revenue, ana 
likely, from the state of the country, to effect this 
object. Therate to whichall parties appear willing 
to go under the existing condition of the Treasury, 
and to continue it until that condition is sufficiently 
improved to justify a reduction, is, I believe, an 
average of 25 per cent. To this duty is to be added 
the chargei upon imported articles arising from the 
costs of transportation from Europe, consisting of 
freight, insurance, the expenses of agencies, or prof¬ 
its to successive holders, and cash duties, which are 
estimated by those who understand the matter bet¬ 
ter than 1 do, at not less than 10 per cent.—ma¬ 
king, if the average rate of duties is 25 per cent., an 
amount of charges upon imported articles, before 
they are placed in our market upon a par with 
similar articles manufactured here, equal to 35 per 
cent., and if the average duty is 20 per cent, to 30 
per cent. If the foreign article is notwithstanding 
brought in, and a competition entered into with 
home manufacturers, these duties and charges ope¬ 
rate, whilst the competition lasts, as a protection 
to the domestic manufacturer, equal to their sum— 
giving him by so much the advantage, in the sale 
of his commodities, over the importer; and if the 
effect of these charges is to prevent the importation 
of such articles altogether, they then give him an 
entire monopoly ot the home market These are 
the direct advantages which result to the manufac¬ 
turing interest from the raising of revenue by the 
imposition of duties upon imports, instead of direct 
taxation. 

“Let us next consider whether the other great in¬ 
terests of the country derive any, and if any, what 
direct advantages, trom this mode of collecting the 
public revenue. I do not profess to be as well ac¬ 
quainted with the progress and probable results of 
our fiscal operations, upon trade and labor, as those 
who, by their pursuits in life, have enjoyed greater 
advantages for acquiring this kind of information, 
I give you, in answer to your inquiries, the best 
views that I am able to take of the subject. If I 
fall into errors, they will certainly be unintentional, 
and as certainly be corrected by those who are bet- 
terinlormed. And first, as relates to THE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL, THAT GREATEST of ALL IN¬ 
TERESTS. It iscertainly true that in the forma¬ 
tion of our tariff, duties varying in amount are 
also imposed upon the same articles which consti¬ 
tute the staple productions of the country, when 
imported from abroad; but it is not equally true 
that the effect of that imposition, in respect to the 
protection thereby afforded to the domestic produc¬ 
tion of them, is for the most part nominal When 
we look at the comparatively small amount of du¬ 
ties received at the treasury upon the importation 


of the important articles, beef, pork, flour, various 
kinds of grain, cotton, rice, tobacco, wool, Ac., 
Ac., contrasted with that collected upon the im¬ 
portation of manufactured articles, we cannot but 
be sensible that this is so. The farmer and planter, 
it is tiue, enjoy, and to a great degree without com¬ 
petition with foreign producers, our own market for 
the sale of most of the fruits of their labor; but it 
is a security derived chiefly, if not altogether, from 
natural causes, for which noDody pays, and which 
derives but little aid from legislation. It is, on the 
contrary, to the nature of our climate, the enter¬ 
prise and industry of our citizens, the character of 
our soil, and extent of our territory, with other fa¬ 
cilities for the easier and cheaper growth of agricul¬ 
tural products here, that the agriculturalist is chiefly 
indebted for his protection against foreign competi¬ 
tion. To foster the interests of commerce and nav¬ 
igation, has been the object of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; and much has certainly been done to accom¬ 
plish it, through the instrumentality of salutary 
lawsand treaty stipulations. Respect has also been 
very generally had to these interests, and more par¬ 
ticularly that of navigation, even in our revenue 
bills, by low duties, or exemption from duties, upon 
articles necessary and useful to them; but it will 
not, 1 believe, be contended in any quarter, that, the 
prosperity of either of these great interests is essen¬ 
tially advanced by a protective or a revenue tariff. 
That the great body of the mechanics and la¬ 
borers IN EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS WHOSE WEL¬ 
FARE SHOULD BE AN OBJECT OF UNCEASING SOLICI¬ 
TUDE ON THE FART OF EVERY PUBLIC MAN, HAVE 
BEEN THE GREATEST SUFFERERS BY OUR HIGH PRO¬ 
TECTIVE tariffs, and would continue to be, if that 
policy is peristed in, is to my mind too clear to re¬ 
quire farther elucidation. 

“If these views are correct, and in all essential 
particulars I cannot doubt their being so, it is appa¬ 
rent that the manufacturing interest derives an 
advantage from the collection of the revenues of 
the f'ederalGovernment through the custom houses, 
instead of their being obtained by the mode of tax¬ 
ation adopted by the”States, incomparably greater 
than any other of the important interests of the 
country—indeed, than all of them put together.— 
That this advantage consists in a preference in the 
American market over their foreign competitors, 
of not less than 30 per cent, when the revenue 
standard is reduced to an average of 20 per cent., 
and liable to be increased, as before stated: That it 
is enjoyed by virtue of a tariff, the collection of 
the duties imposed by which, whilst it subjects all 
to taxation, invariably and almost inevitably bears 
with equal severity upon a very large , and unhappi¬ 
ly , in general , a necessitous portion of the people—& 
protection the indirect advantages of which to 
other interests, even under a tariff for protection, 
are as much the subject of doubt and disputation 
as they ever were; but for which those concerned 
in other pursuits have, for a long series of years, 
paid in advance, and received their equivalent in 
promises, of the performance of which they are 
not, and do not seem likely to be soon satisfied.— 
This advantage to the manufacturer is not, it is 
true, the object of, but only incidental to, a tariff 
for revenue. Still it is not, on that account, the 
less beneficial to him. 

“The position assumed by your convention, and 
in which I fully concur, is, that the incidental pro¬ 
tection thus dermd , is all the legislative favor which 
can at this day he conferred upon the manufacturer 
without great injustice to other interests. The expe¬ 
diency of the adoption by Congress, at any time, 
of temporary measures of retaliation, when likely 
to be effectual in counteracting foreign legislation 
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injurious to American interests, is a question in¬ 
volving different considerations. 

“We have it from quarters entitled to respect, 
that the most considerate of the domestic manu¬ 
facturers are satisfied with this measure of protec¬ 
tion; that, tired of having their peculiar interests 
embarked in political contests, resulting at one 
time in an excess of duties which tempts to an un¬ 
due and ruinous increase of capital in t eir busi¬ 
ness, and, at others, under the deep and excited 
feelings which perpetual controversy engenders, in 
sudden and great reductions, equally injurious; 
that, conscious of the extent to which, for more 
than a quarter of a century, they have engrossed 
the time and attention of the National Legisla¬ 
ture and of the people, and of the millions upon 
millions which have, during that time, been col¬ 
lected from the latter, avowedly to facilitate and 
give special advantages to the particular pursuit 
in which they are engaged, not only to the exclu¬ 
sion of, but at the immediate cost of those of oth¬ 
ers; and sensible, as the most observing amongst 
them must be, that the period has passed away 
when the tariff designed f or protection can be kept 
up in this country, without doing more injury to 
every interest, by the convulsions and revulsions 
which it cannot fail to produce in public opinion, 
than it can confer benefit on theirs—they would 
themselves prefer that the protection secured to 
them by the legislation of Congress should be con¬ 
fined to that which is incidentally derived from a 
revenue tariff. So far as certainty in their condi¬ 
tion—a matter of inestimable importance—is con¬ 
cerned, it is the only course by which even an ap¬ 
proach to its accomplishment can be hoped for.— 
To all present appearanees, the acquiescence in a 
tariff for revenue, now so general, may, in the ab¬ 
sence of special excitement, endure for a period as 
lon» as is commonly embraced in calculations of 
bustness. It cannot, however, have escaped the | 
attention of the manufacturers, that, although no 
State or district of country may yet have taken 
ground against this mode of raising revenue for 
the support of Government, thereare not wanting 
thousands of vigorous intellects, in every section 
of our extended country, who, penetrated by a 
deep sense of the inequality and consequent injus¬ 
tice of its operation, are applying all the energies 
of their minds to the overthrow of the system it¬ 
self. They cannot be ignorant, either, of the fact, 
that a prejudice agaist direct taxation, springing, 
in some degree at least, from a supposed abuse of 
the power in times past, may yield to time and re¬ 
flection, or may be supplanted by a new and 
stronger antipathy. And what could be more 
likely to awaken popular aversion, than the sight 
of a great and affluent interest in the country, 
standing out amid the general gloom, pertinaci¬ 
ously exerting its influence in the councils of the 
nation, not only to save itself from the misfor¬ 
tunes which had overtaken all other classes, but 
to secure its own aggrandizement by new and un¬ 
just impositions on a community already borne to 
the earth by the adverse course of events. Indi¬ 
viduals and their families may be (and in other 
countries are) permanently billeted on the public 
coffers; but all experience has shown that, with 
us at least, it is not in tht power of the Government 
to secure permanent advantages to the business pur¬ 
suits of one class over those of all others. The very 
patronage which is thus unduly received, has a 
tendency to relax the exertions, and to dissipate 
the prudence of its recipients; and if the spirit of 
monopoly is not in this way defeated, it is sure to 
be brought down, in the end, by the controlling 
power o? an excited and enlightened public senti¬ 


ment. I do, therefore, sincerely hope that the dis 
position which is attributed to a portion, at least 
of the manufacturing interests, does, in fact, ex 
ist, and that it will -soon become general. Bu: 
whether it be so or not, the principle advanced bj 
your convention is, without doubt, the true one foi 
our future government. 

“When the convention speak of a discrimina¬ 
ting tariff ior revenue, 1 understand them as refer¬ 
ring to discrimination below the maximum rate ol 
duties upon imported articles, not de.-igned to in 
crease the protection already afforded to domestic 
manufacturers, but to carry out views of policy dii- 
lerent in their character, and which may properly 
be embraced in such a measure. 

“OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER to 
make DISCRIMINATIONS, I HAVE NU 
DOUBT. Equally clear it is that the practice ol 
making them has existed from the commencement 
of the Government, and constitutes a feature in 
every principal tariff bill which is to be found on 
our statute book. They are, indeed, diapensible 
to the successful operation of every revenue bill, 
whether the design be to guard against smuggling, 
on the one hand, where the nature of the article is 
such as to afford facilities for that practice; or, on 
the other, to prevent loss to the treasury, by the im¬ 
position of duties higher than the value ol the arti¬ 
cle will bear, and thus prohibiting its introduction 
into the country. If it be at any time deemed neces¬ 
sary or conductive to the safety of the country to en¬ 
courage the manufacture at home of the articles ne¬ 
cessary to its defence in u:ar, nothing can be men 
proper than to do so by discrimination in favor of 
their domestic manufacture , inasmuch as the object 
in view is to promote the safety- of all at the ex¬ 
pense of all. Discriminations have constantly 
been made in favor of articles imported for the use 
of philosophical or literary societies, for the encour¬ 
agement of the fine arts, or for the use ol semina¬ 
ries of learning, specimens in natural history, ani¬ 
mals imported to breed, &£.,&£., &c.,—all founded 
on the same principle in respect to the universality 
of the benefits designed to be secured at the common 
expense. But, above all, is the power to make them 
of inestimable importance, as the only means ot re¬ 
lieving the poorer classes from the unequal opera¬ 
tion ot this mode of collecting the public revenues, 
and of partially realizing Mr. Jefferson's ^beautiful 
idea of a wise and frugal government—one which 
shall “restrain men Irom injuring one another, and 
Bhall leave them otherwise tree to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall 
not take from the month of labor the bread it has 
earned.” The man of wealth, when he pays a. tax, 
in the form of impost, which enures incidentally to 
the advancement of a special interest in which be 
is not concerned, is in a degree reconciled by the re¬ 
flection, that, if the amount paid was not collected 
in this form, it would be assessed upon him in 
another—by which the amount of his contribution, 
in comparison with that of his less affluent neigh¬ 
bors, would be materially enhanced. But to the 
TOOK MAN, NO SUCH CONSOLATION IS AFFOEDED. The 
system which operates thus favorably to his more 
fortunate neighbor, increases his taxes in an inverse 
ratio to his ability to pay. Every additional mouth 
that he has to leed, adds to the coniribution he 
is obliged to make lor the support of Government. 
It is only by discriminations in favor of articles ne¬ 
cessary to his comfort , that the injustice to which h« 
is exposed can be mitigated. It is therefore a pow¬ 
er, the constant and toithful exercise of which is, 
in my judgment, demanded for considerations of 
justice, humanity, and sound policy. 

Martin Van Buren.” 
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Henry Clay is a native of Hanover county, Vir¬ 
ginia. He was born on the 12th of April, 1777, in a 
district of country familiarly known in the neighbor¬ 
hood as the Slashes. His father, a Baptist clergy¬ 
man, died during the revolutionary war, bequeath¬ 
ing a small and much embarrassed estate and seven 
children, of whom Henry was the fifth, to the care 
of an affectionate mother. The surviving parent 
did not possess the means to give her sons a classi¬ 
cal education; and the subject of our memoir re¬ 
ceived no other instruction than such as could be 
obtained in the log-cabin school-houses, still com¬ 
mon in the lower parts of Virginia, at which spell¬ 
ing, reading, writing and arithmetic are taught. 

In 1792, his mother, who had become united, in a 
second marriage, with Mr. Henry Watkins, removed 
to Woodford county, Kentucky, taking all her chil¬ 
dren, with the exception of Henry and his oldest 
brother. It was alw ays -a subject of regret with Mr. 
Clay, that he was deprived at so early an age of his 
mother’s counsel, conversation and care. She was 
a woman of great strength of mind, and was tender¬ 
ly attached to her children. 

He had been only five years old when he lost his 
father; and, consequently, his circumstances in 
early life, if not actually indigent, were such as to 
subject him frequently to hard manual labor. He 
has ploughed in cornfields, many a summer day, 
without shoes, and with no other clothes on than a 
pair of Osnaburg trowsers and a coarse shirt. He 
has often gone to mill with grain to be ground into 
meal or flour; and there are those who remember 
his youthful visits to Mrs. Darricott’e mill, on the 
Patnunkey river. On such occasions he generally 
rode a horse without a saddle, while a rope sup- 




1 plied the place of a bridle. But in the absence of a 
more splendid equipment, a bag containing three or 
four bushels of wheat or com was generally thrown 
across the horse’s back, mounted upon which the 
future statesman would go to mill, get the grain 
ground, and return with it home. 

At the age of fourteen, he was placed in a small 
retail store, kept by Mr. Richard Denny, near the 
market-house in the city of Richmond. He re¬ 
mained here till the next year, (1792,) when he was 
transferred to the office of the Clerk of the High 
Court of Chancery, Mr. Peter Tinsley. There he 
became acquainted with the venerable Chancellor 
Wythe, attracted his friendly attention, and enjoyed 
the benefit of his instruction and conversation. The 
Chancellor being unable to write well, in conse¬ 
quence of the gout or rheumatism in his right 
thumb, bethought himself of employing his young 
friend as an amanuensis. This was a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance for the fatherless boy. His attention 
was thus called to the structure of sentences, as he 
wrote them down from the dictation of his employ¬ 
er; and a taste for the study of grammar was crea¬ 
ted which was noticed and encouraged by the 
Chancellor, upon whose recommendation he read 
Harris’s Hermes, Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 
Bishop Lowth’s Grammar, and other similar works. 

For his handwriting, which is still remarkably 
neat and regular, Mr. Clay was chiefly indebted to 
Mr. Tinsley. Chancellor Wythe was devoted to 
the study of Greek. He was at one time occupied 
in preparing reports of nis decisions, and comment¬ 
ing upon those of the Court of Appeals, by which 
Borne of his were reversed; and in this work he was 
assisted by his amanuensis. After the reports were 
published, he sent copies to Mr. Jefferson, John 
Adams, Samuel Adams, and others. In these copies 
he employed Henry Clay to copy particular passa¬ 
ges from Greek authors, to whom references had 
been made. Not understanding a single Greek cha¬ 
racter, the young copyist had to transcribe by imi 
ttttion letter after letter. 
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Leaving the office of Mr. Tinsley the latter part 
of 1796, he went to reside with the late Robert 
Brooke, Esq., the Attorney General, formerly Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia. His only regular study of the 
law was during the year 1797, that he lived with 
Mr. Brooke; but it was impossible that he should 
not, in the daily scenes h6 witnessed, and in the pre¬ 
sence of the eminent men whom he so often heard 
and saw, be in the way of gathering much valuable 
legal information. During his residertfce of six or 
seven years in Richmond, he became acquainted 
with all or most of the eminent Virginians of the pe¬ 
riod, who lived in that city, or were in the habit of 
resorting to it—with Edmund Pendleton, Spencer 
Roane, Chief Justice Marshall, Bushrod Washing¬ 
ton, Wickham, Call, Copeland, &c. On two occa¬ 
sions, he had the good fortune to hear Patrick Hen¬ 
ry—once, before the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Virginia District, on the question of 
the payment of the British debts; and again before 
the House of Delegates of Virginia, on a claim of 
the supernumerary officers in the service of the 
State during the Revolutionary War. Mr. Clay re¬ 
members that remarkable man, his appearance and 
his manner, distinctly. The impression of his elo¬ 
quent powers remaining on his mind is, that their 
charm consisted mainly in one of the finest voices 
ever beard, in his graceful gesticulation, and the va¬ 
riety and force of expression which be exhibited in 
his face. 

Henry Clay quitted Richmond in November, 1797, 
his eldest brother having died while he yet resided 
in that city. Bearing a license from the Judges of ! 
the Virginia Court of Appeals to practise law, he 
established himself in Lexington, Kentucky. He 
was without patrons, without the countenance of in¬ 
fluential friends, and destitute of the means of pay¬ 
ing his weekly board. “ 1 remember,” says he, in 
his speech of June, 1842, at Lexington, “ how com¬ 
fortable I thought I should be, if I could make £100 
Virginia money per year; and with what delight I 
received the first fifteen shilling fee My hopes 
were more than realized. 1 immediately rushed into 
a lucrative practice.” 

Before assuming the active responsibilities of his 
profession, he devoted himself with assiduity several 
months to his legal studies. Even at that period the 
bar of Lexington was eminent for its ability. Among 
its members were George Nicholas, James Hughes, 
John Breckenbridge, James Brown, William Mur¬ 
ray, and others, whose reputation was sufficient to 
discourage the most stout-hearted competition. But 
true genius is rarely unaccompanied by a conscious¬ 
ness of its power; and the friendless and unknown 
youth from Virginia fearlessly entered the field, 
which, to a less intrepid spirit, would have seemed 
pre-occupied. He soon commanded consideration 
and respect. He was familiar with the technicali¬ 
ties of practice; and early habits of business and 
application, enabled him to effect an easy mastery of 
the cases entrusted to his charge. His subtle ap¬ 
preciation of character, knowledge of human nature, 
and faculties of persuapion, rendered him peculiarly 
successful in his appeals to a-jury; and he obtained 
great celebrity for his adroit and careful manage¬ 
ment of criminal cases. 

An anecdote is related of him about the time of 
his first entrance upon his profession, which shows 


that, notwithstanding his fine capacities, he had some 
native diffidence to overcome before they were fairly 
tested. He had joined a debating society, and at 
one of the meetings the vote was about to be taken 
upon the question under discussion, when he re¬ 
marked in a low but audible whisper, that the sub¬ 
ject did not appear to him to have been exhausted. 

“Do not put the question yet—Mr. Clay will 
speak,” exclaimed a member, who had overheard 
the half hesitating remark. 

The chairman instantly took the hint, and nodded 
to the young lawyer in token of his readiness to hear 
what he had to say. With every indication of ex¬ 
treme embarrassment, he rose, and, in his confu¬ 
sion, began by saying: “ Gentlemen of the Jury "— 
unconsciously addressing his fellow-members as the 
tribunal, to which he had perhaps often made ima¬ 
ginary appeals in his dreams of a successful debflt 
at the bar. His audience did not add to his agita¬ 
tion by seeming to notice it, and, after floundering 
and blushing for a moment or two, and stammering 
out a repetition of the words “Gentlemen of the 
Jury,” he suddenly shook off all signs of distrust 
and timidity, and launched into bis subject with a 
promptitude and propriety of elocution, which ex¬ 
cited general surprise. 

To those familiar with the perfect self possession 
of Mr. Clay’s manner in after life upon all occasions, 
the most trying and unexpected, this instance will 
present an amusing contrast; for the evidence is 
not on record of his ever having failed for an instant 
in his resources of repartee or of argument in debate. 

Shortly after this early essay in public speaking, 
he was admitted as a practitioner before the Fuyette 
Court of Quarter Sessions, a court of general juris¬ 
diction. Business soon poured in upon him, and 
during the first term he had a handsome practice. 
His manners and address, both in personal inter¬ 
course and before a jury, were unusually captivat¬ 
ing. Frank in avowing his sentiments, and bold 
and consistent in maintaining them, he laid the foun¬ 
dation of a character for sincerity and honor, which 
amid all the shocks of political changes and the 
scurrility of partizan warfare, has never been shaken 
or tainted. In the possession of these attributes, 
beyond the reach of cavil or of question, is to be 
found the Becrct of that inalienable attachment 
among the vast body of his friends, which has fol¬ 
lowed him throughout his career. 

One of the most important cases, in which Mr. 
Clay was engaged during the first three or four 
years of his professional life, was that in which he 
was employed to defend a Mrs. Phelps, indicted for 
murder. This woman was the wife of a respectable 
farmer, and until the time of the act for which she was 
arraigned, had led a blameless and correct life. One 
day, in her own house, taking some offence at a Miss 
Phelps, her sister-in-law, she levelled a gun, and shot 
her through the heart. The poor girl had only time 
to exclaim, ‘ Sister, you have killed me,’ and expired. 
Great interest was excited in the case, and the Court 
was crowded to overflowing on the day of trial. Of 
the fact of the homicide there could be no doubt. 
It was committed in the presence of witnesses, and 
the only question was to what class of crimes did 
the offence belong. If it were pronounced murder 
in the first degree, the life of the wretched prisoner 
would be the forfeit; but, if manslaughter, sho 
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would be punished merely by confinement in the 
gaol or penitentiary. The legal contest was long 
and able. The efforts of' the counsel for the prose¬ 
cution were strenuous and earnest; but Mr. Clay 
succeeded not only in saving the life of his client, 
but so moved the jury in her behalf by his eloquence, 
that her punishment was made as light as the law 
would allow. He gained much distinction by the 
Ability he displayed in this case, and thenceforth it 
was considered a great object to enlist his assistance 
in all criminal suits on the part of die defendant. 
It is a singular fact, that in the course of a very 
extensive practice in the courts of criminal jurispru¬ 
dence, and in the defence of a large number of indi¬ 
viduals arraigned for capital offences, he never had 
one of his clients sentenced to death. 

Another case, in which he acquired scarcely less 
celebrity, was shortly afterward tried in Harrison 
County. Two Germans, father and son, had been 
indicted for murder. The deed of killing was proved 
to the entire satisfaction of the Court, and was con¬ 
sidered an aggravated murder. Mr. Clay’s efforts 
were therefore directed to saving their lives. The 
trial occupied five days, and his closing appeal to 
the jury was of the most stirring and pathetic de¬ 
scription. It proved irresistible, for they returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. Not satisfied with this sig¬ 
nal triumph, he moved an arrest of judgment, and, 
after another day’s contest, prevailed in this also. 
The consequence was, that the prisoners were dis¬ 
charged without even the punishment of the crime, 
of which the jury had found them guilty. 

An amusing incident occurred at the conclusion 
of this trial. An old, withered, ill-favored German 
woman, who was the wife of the elder prisoner, and 
the mother of the younger, on being informed of the 
success of the final motion for an arrest of judg¬ 
ment, and the consequent acquittal of her husband 
and son, ran toward the young advocate, in the ex¬ 
cess of her gratitude and joy, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, kissed him in the eyes of the crowd¬ 
ed court. Although taken wholly by surprise, and 
hardly flattered by blandishments from such a 
source, young Clay acquitted himself upon the oc¬ 
casion, with a grace and good humor, which won 
him new applause from the spectators. All great 
emotions claim respect; and in this instance so far 
did the svmpaties of the audience go with the old 
woman as to divest of ridicule an act, which, in the 
recital, may seem to have partaken principally of 
the ludicrous. 

Notwithstanding his extraordinary success in all 
the criminal suits entrusted to him, the abilities dis¬ 
played by Mr. Clay at this period in civil cases 
were no less brilliant and triumphant. In suits 
growing out of the land laws of Virginia and Ken¬ 
tucky, he was especially distinguished; rapidly ac¬ 
quiring wealth and popularity by his practice. It 
is related of him, that on one occasion, in conjunc¬ 
tion with another attorney, he was employed to ar¬ 
gue, in the Fayette Circuit Court, a question of 
treat difficulty—one in which the interests of the 
litigant parties were deeply involved. At the open¬ 
ing of the court, something occurred to call him 
away, and the whole management of the case de¬ 
volved on his associate counsel. Two days were 
spent in discussing the points of law, which were to 
govern the instructions of the Court to the jury, and 


on all of these points, Mr. Clay’s colleague was 
foiled by his antagonist. At the end of the second 
day, Mr. Clay re-entered the Court. He had not 
heard a word of the testimony, and knew nothing of 
the course which the discussion had taken; but, af¬ 
ter-holding a very short consultation with his col¬ 
league, he drew up a statement of the form in which 
he wished the instructions of the Court to be given 
to the jury, and accompanied his petition with a few 
observations, so entirely novel and satisfactory, that 
it was granted without the least hesitation. A cor¬ 
responding verdict was instantly returned; and thus 
the case, which had been on the point of being de¬ 
cided against Mr. Clay’s client, resulted in his favor 
in less than half an hour after the young lawyer had 
entered the Court-house. 

For an enumeration of the various cases in which 
Mr. Clay was about this time engaged, and in which 
his success was as marked as his talents were obvi¬ 
ous, we must refer the curious reader to the records 
of the Courts of Kentucky, and hasten to exhibit the 
subject of our memoir on that more extended field, 
where his history began to be interwoven with the 
history of his country, and a whole nation hailed 
him as a champion worthy of the best days of the 
Republic. 

As early as 1797, when the people of Kentucky 
were about electing a Convention to form a new 
Constitution for that State, Mr. Clay may be said 
to have commenced his political career. His first 
efforts were made on behalf of human liberty, and 
at the risk of losing that breeze of popular favor, 
which was wafting on his bark bravely toward that 
haven of worldly prosperity and renown. 

The most important feature in the plan for a new 
Constitution, submitted to the people of Kentucky, 
was a provision for the prospective eradication ot 
slavery from the State by means of a gradual eman¬ 
cipation of those held in bondage. Against this 
proposal a tremendous outcry was at once raised. 
It was not to be questioned that the voice of the ma¬ 
jority was vehemently opposed to it. But young 
Clay did not hesitate as to his course. In that spirit 
of self-sacrifice, which he has since displayed on so 
many occasions, in great public emergencies, with¬ 
out stopping to reckon the disadvantages to himself, 
he boldly arrayed himself on the side of those 
friendly to emancipation. In the canvass, which 
preceded the election oi members of the Convention, 
he exerted himself with all the energy of his nature 
in behalf of that cause, which he believed to be the 
cause of truth and justice. With his voice and pen 
he actively labored to promote the choice of Dele¬ 
gates who were pledged to its support. He failed 
in the fulfilment of his philanthropic intentions, and 
incurred temporary unpopularity by his course. 
Time, however, is daily making more apparent the 
wisdom of his counsel. 

Mr. Clay has not faltered in his views upon this 
great question. They are now what the}' were in 
1797. In maintaining the policy of this scheme ot 
gradual emancipation he has ever been fearless and 
consistent. Let it not be imagined, however, that 
he has any sympathy with that incendiary spirit 
which would seem to actuate some of the clamorers 
for immediate and unconditional abolition at the 
present time. His views were far-sighted, states- 
nmn-like and sagacious. He looked to the general 
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good, not naereh’ of his contemporaries but of pos¬ 
terity; and his plan stretched beyond the embarrass¬ 
ments of the present hour into the future. A more 
just, practicable and beneficent scheme thnn his, for 
the accomplishment of a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished by humanity at large, could not have 
been devised. 

It resembled that adopted in Pennsylvania in the 
year 1780 at the instance of Dr. Franklin, according 
to which, the generation in being were to remain in 
bondage, but all their offspring, bom after a speci¬ 
fied day, were to be free at the age of twenty-eight, 
and, in the mean time, were to receive preparatory 
instruction to qualify them for the enjoyment of 
freedom. Mr. Clay thought, with many others, that 
as the slave States had severally the right to judge, 
every one exclusively for itself, in respect to the in¬ 
stitution of domestic slavery, the proportion of 
Blaves to the white population in Kentucky at that 
time was so inconsiderable, that a system of gradu¬ 
al emancipation might have been adopted without 
any hazard to the security and interests of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

Recently a charge was made by the principal op¬ 
position paper at the South, that Mr. Clay had join 
ed the Abolitionists; and the ground of the charge 
was the averment jthat he had written a letter to Mr. 
Giddings, of Ohio, approving the leading views of 
that party. Upon inquiry, it appeared, however, 
that the letter was written by Cassius M. Clay, a 
namesake. In noticing the erroneous statement, 
Mr. Clay remarked, in a letter to a friend—“Ido 
not write letters for different latitudes. I have but 
one heart, and one mind; and all my letters are but 
copies of the original, and if genuine, will be found 
to conform to it, wherever they may he addressed.” 

Would that every candidate for the Presidency 
might say this with equal sincerity and truth ! 

Notwithstanding the failure of his exertions in ar¬ 
resting the continuance of negro servitude in Ken¬ 
tucky, Mr. Clay has never shrunk from the avowal 
of his sentiments upon the subject, nor from their 
practical manifestation in his professional and poli¬ 
tical career. For several years, whenever a slave 
brought on action at law for his liberty, Mr. Clay 
volunteered as his advocate: and he always suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a decision in the slave’6 favor. 
Oppression in every shape would seem to have 
roused the most ardent sympathies of his soul, and 
to have enlisted his indignant eloquence in behalf of 
its unfriended object. The impulses, which urged 
him at this early day to take the part of the domes¬ 
tic bondsmen of his own State, were the same with 
those, by which he was instigated, when the ques¬ 
tions of recognizing South American and Grecian In¬ 
dependence were presented to the consideration of 
a tardy and calculating Congress. 

During the administration of John Adams, in 1798- 
9, the famous alien and sedition laws were passed. 
The popular opposition with which these extraordi¬ 
nary measures were received, is still vividly remem¬ 
bered in the United States. By the “ alien law,” 
the President was authorized to order any alien, 
whom “ he should judge dangerous to the peace and 
safety” of the country “ to depart out of the terri¬ 
tory within such time” as he should judge proper, 
upon penalty of being “ imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding three years.” &c. 


The “ sedition law” was designed to punish the 
abuse of speech of the press. It imposed a heavy 
pecuniary fine, and imprisonment for a term of years, 
upon such as should combine or .conspire together 
to oppose any measure of Government: upon such 
as should write, print, utter, publish, &c., “any 
false, scandalous and malicious writing against the 
Government of the United States or the Presi¬ 
dent,” &c. 

Mr. Clay stood forth one of the earliest champions 
of popular rights in opposition to these memoriable 
laws. Kentucky was one of the first States that 
launched their thunders against them; and though 
many speakers came forward to give expression to 
the indignation which was swelling in the public 
heart, none succeeded so well in striking the re¬ 
sponsive chord as our young lawyer. He was soon 
regarded as the leading spirit of the opposition party; 
and it was about this time that the title of “ The 
Great Commoner” was bestowed upon him. 

A gentleman, who was present at a meeting where 
these obnoxious laws were discussed, describes the 
effect produced by Mr. Clay’s eloquence as difficult 
adequately to describe. The populace had assem¬ 
bled in the fields in the vicinity of Lexington, and 
were first addressed by Mr. George Nicholas, a dis¬ 
tinguished man, and a powerful speaker. The speech 
of Mr. Nicholas was long and eloquent, and he was 
greeted by the most enthusiastic cheers os he con¬ 
cluded. Clay being called for, promptly appeared, 
and made one of the most extraordinary and impres¬ 
sive harangues ever addressed to a popular assem¬ 
bly. A striking evidence of its thrilling and effec¬ 
tive character may be found in the fact that when 
be ceased, there was no shout—no applause. So 
eloquently had he interpreted the deep feelings of 
the multitude, that they forgot the orator in the ab¬ 
sorbing emotions be had produced. A higher com¬ 
pliment can hardly be conceived. The theme was 
a glorious one for a young and generous mind, filled 
with ardor in behalf of human liberty—and he did it 
justice. The people took Clay and Nicholas upon 
their shoulders, and forcing them into a carriage, 
drew them through the streets, amid shouts of ap¬ 
plause. What an incident for an orator, who had 
not yet completed his twenty second year! 

Four years afterwards, when Mr. Clay was absent 
from the County of Fayette at the Olympian Springs, 
he was brought forward, without his knowledge or 
previous consent, as a candidate, and elected to the 
General Assembly of Kentucky. He soon made 
his influence felt in that body. In 1804, Mr. Felix 
Grundy, then an adroit and well-known politician, 
made an attempt in the Legislature to procure the 
repeal of a law incorporating the Lexington Insu¬ 
rance Office. He was opposed at every step by Mr. 
Clay; and the war of words between the youthful 
debaters drew to'the hall of the House throngs of 
spectators. Grundy had managed to secure before 
hand a majority in his favor in the House; but the 
members of the Senate flocked in to hear Clay speak, 
and so cogently did he present to their understand¬ 
ings the impolicy and unconstitutionality of the 
measure under discussion, that they refused to sanc¬ 
tion it after it had been passed by the other branch, 
and a virtual triumph was thus obtained. 

It is recorded of Mr. Clay, that, in the course of 
the legislative session of 1805, he made an effort to 
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procure the removal of ihe seat of Government from 
Frankfort; and his speech on the occasion is said to 
have been an inimitable specimen of argument and 
humor. Frankfort is peculiar in its appearance and 
situation, being sunk, like a huge pit, below the sur¬ 
rounding country, and environed by rough and pre¬ 
cipitous ledges. “ We have,” said Mr. Clay, “ the 
model of an inverted hat; Frankfort is the body of 
the hat, and the lands adjacent are the brim. To 
change the figure, it is nature's great penitentiary ; 
and if the members of this House would know the 
bodily condition of the prisoners, let him look at 
those poor creatures in the gallery.” 

As he said this, be pointed with his finger to half a 
dozen figures that chanced, at that moment, to be 
moving about in the gallery, more like animated 
skeletons than respectable compounds of flesh and 
blood. The objects thus designated, seeing the at¬ 
tention of the whole assembly suddenly directed to¬ 
wards them, dodged, with ludicrous haste, behind 
the railing, and the assembly was thrown into a con¬ 
vulsion of merriment. This argumentum ad homi 
nem proved irresistible. The members of the House 
agreed that it was expedient to remove the seat of 
Government, but it was subsequently found impos¬ 
sible to decide upon a new location, and the Legis¬ 
lature continues to hold its sessions at Frankfort. 

It was an early resolution of Mr. Clay, that no 
litigants, rich or poor, should have occasion to say 
that for the want of counsel they could not obtain 
justice at every bar where he could appear for them. 
Col. Joseph Hamilton Daviess, at that time United 
States District Attorney, and a man of influence aDd 
distinction, had committed an assault and battery 
at Frankfort on Mr. BuBh, a respectable citizen, and 
a tavern-keeper at that place. The bar of Frank¬ 
fort declined instituting an action for the latter| 
against Col. D. Bush finally appealed to Henry 
Clay, who promptly undertook the case, and 
brought the suit in Lejfington. In the argument of 
a preliminary question, Mr. Clay felt it his duty to 
animadvert with some severity upon the conduct of 
Col. Daviess; whereupon the latter, after the ad¬ 
journment of the Court, addressed a note to him, 
remonstrating against his course, and expressing a 
wish that it should not be persevered in. Mr. Clay 
immediately replied that he had undertaken the 
cause of Mr. Bush from a sense of duty; that he. 
should submit to no dictation as to his management 
of it, which should be according to his own judge¬ 
ment exclusively; but that he should hold himself 
responsible for whatever he did or said, in or out of 
Court. A challenge ensued; Mr. Clay accepted it, 
and proceeded to Frankfort for the hostile meeting. 
There, by the interposition of mutual friends, the 
affair was accommodated in a manner honorable to 
both parties. 

In the autumn of 1806, the celebrated Aaron Burr 
was arrested in Kentucky, on a charge of being en¬ 
gaged in an illegal warlike enterprise. The saga¬ 
city and penetration of that extraordinary man were 
never more clearly evinced than in his application 
to Mr. Clay to defend him Mr. Clay believed, and 
it was generally believed in Kentucky, that the pro¬ 
secution waB groundless, and was instituted by Col. 
Daviess, whom we have already mentioned, who 
was a great admirer of Col. Hamilton, and who dis¬ 
liked Burr because he had killed Hamilton in a 


duel, and was moreover, his opponent in politics. 
Mr. Clay felt a lively sympathy for Col. Burr, on 
account of his being arrested in a State distant from 
his own, on account of his misfortunes, and the dis¬ 
tinguished stations he hod filled. Still he declined 
appearing for him, until Burr gave him written as¬ 
surances that he was engaged in no enterprise for¬ 
bidden by law, and none that was not known and 
approved by the Cabinet at Washington. On "re¬ 
ceiving these assurances, Mr. Clay appeared for 
him; and thinking that Burr ought not to be dealt 
with as an ordinary culprit, he declined receiving 
from him any fee, although a liberal one was ten¬ 
dered. 

Burr was acquitted. Mr. Clay shortly after pro¬ 
ceeded to Washington, and received from Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson an account of the letter in cipher, which had 
been written by Burr to General Wilkinson, to¬ 
gether with other information of the criminal designs 
of Burr. Mr. Clay handed the written assurances 
above mentioned to Mr. Jefferson at the request of 
the latter. 

On his return from Ghent, Mr. Clay made a brief 
sojourn in the city of New-York, and visited, among 
other places of interest, the Federal Court, then in 
session, escorted by his friend, the late Mr. Smith, 
then Marshall, formerly a Senator from New-York. 
On entering the court-room, in the City Hall, the 
eyes of the bench, bar, officers, and attendants upon 
the Court, were turned upon Mr. C. who was in¬ 
vited to take a seat on the bench, which he politely- 
declined, and took a position in the bar. Shortly 
after, a small gentleman, apparently advanced in 
years, and with bushy, gray hair, whom Mr. Clay 
for an instant did not recognize, approached him. 
He quickly perceived it was Col. Burr, who ten¬ 
dered his hand to salute Mr. Clay. The latter de¬ 
clined receiving it. The Colonel, nevertheless, was 
not repulsed, but engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Clay, remarking, that he had understood that, be¬ 
sides the treaty of peace, the American Commis¬ 
sioners had negociated a good Commercial Conven¬ 
tion with Great Britain. Mr. Clay replied coldly, 
that such a convention was concluded, and that its 
terms would be known as soon as it was promul¬ 
gated by public authority. Col. B. expressed a 
wish to have an hour’s interview with him, and Mr. 
C. told him where he stopped—but the Colonel 
never called. Thus terminated all the intercourse 
which ever took place between Henry Clay and 
Aaron Burr. And yet even out of materials like 
these Detraction has tried to manufacture weapons 
for its assaults! 

CHAPTER II. 

Elected to tlie Senate of the United States—His first Speech, in 
favor of Internal Improvements—Is chosen Speaker of the 
Kentucky House of Assembly—Speeches and Reports—Reso¬ 
lutions in favor of American Manufactures—Duel with Hum¬ 
phrey Marshall—Ilis sentiments in regard to Dueling—Take3 
his sent a second time in the United States Senate—Speaks in 
behalf of Domestic Manufactures—Lays tire foundation of 
the American System—Speech on the line of the Perdido— 
Labors of the Session—Third Session of the Eleventh Con¬ 
gress—The United States Bank—He becomes a member of the 
United States House ol' Representatives—Is chosen Speaker 
on the first ballot—Critical state of Public Affairs—Is in favor 
of a War with Great Britain—Speech on the bill for raising 
Troops—On a Naval Establishment—Carries his Measures— 

On the twenty-ninth of December, 1806, Mr. Clay 
produced his credentials, and took his seat in the 
Senate of the United States. He had been elected 
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by the Legislature of the State of Kentucky to fill 
a vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. 
John Adair; and, from the journals of Congress, he 
seems to have entered at once, actively upon the 
discharge of the duties of his new and exalted 
position. His first Speech was in favor of the 
erection of abridge over the Potomac River; and 
at fliis period we perceive the dawning of those 
views of * Internal Improvement,’ which he after¬ 
ward carried out so ably, and his advocacy of which 
should alone be sufficient to entitle him to the last¬ 
ing gratitude of the Country. He amused the 
Senate on this occasion by quoting a passage from 
Peter Pindar, as applicable to a Senator by whom 
he had been assailed, and who was remarkable for 
the expression of superior sagacity which his coun¬ 
tenance was wont to assume when he rebuked the 
younger members of the body. The picture was 
apt and graphic: 

“ Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 

A chattering bird, we otten meet; 

A bird for curiosity well known, 

With head awry, and cunning eye. 

Peep knowingly into a marrow-bone.” 

This Speech was soon followed by his presenta¬ 
tion of a Resolution advocating the expediency of 
appropriating a quantity of land toward the opening 
ot the Canal proposed to be cut at the Rapids of 
the Ohio, on the Kentucky shore. 

The subject of appropriations for Internal Im¬ 
provements was at that time a novelty. So far as 
it related to the establishment of Post-Roads, it had, 
it is true, been discussed in February, 1795; but no 
formal opinion of Congress was expressed, so as to 
be a precedent for future action. 

A Committee, consisting of Messrs. Clay, Giles 
and Baldwin, was now appointed to consider the 
new Resolution, and on the twenty-fourth of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1807, Mr. Clay made an able Report to the 
Senate, in which we find the following passage:— 
44 How far it is the policy of the Government to aid 
4 in works of this kind, when it has no distinct in- 
4 terest; whether, indeed, in such a case, it has the 
4 Constitutional power of patronage and encourage- 
4 ment, it is not necessary to be decided in the present 
4 instance.” A few days afterward, he reported a 
bill providing for the appointment of Commissioners 
to ascertain the practicability of removing the ob¬ 
structions in the navigation of the Ohio at the Rapids. 
This bill passed the Senate by a vote of eighteen to 
eight. 

The following resolution, presented the day of the 
passage of the bill, shows that Mr. Clay thus early 
in his career was deeply impressed with the impor¬ 
tance of a system of Internal Improvement. He 
may truly be called the father oi that system, which 
has so incalculably advanced the general prosperity 
of the Republic:— 

44 Resolved, That the Secretaiy of the Treasury 
be directed to prepare and report to the Senate at 
their next session, a plan for the application of such 
means as are within the power of Congress, to the 
puiposes of opening Roads and making Canals; to¬ 
gether with a statement of undertakings of that na¬ 
ture, which, as objects of public improvement, may 
require and deserve the aid of Government; and, 
also, a statement of works, of the nature mentioned, 
which have been commenced, the progress which 
has been made in them, and the means and prospect 
of their being completed; and all such information 


as, in the opinion of the Secretary, shall be material 
in relation to the objects of this resolution.” 

The resolution was passed with but three dissent¬ 
ing voices. 

During'this session an attempt was made to sus¬ 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act, for the purpose ot 
enabling the President • to arrest, without going 
through the forms and delays of the law, Col. Burr, 
of whose evil intentions there was now sufficient 
proof. Mr. Clay did not speak on the motion, but 
liis vote was recorded against it, not through any 
tenderness towards Burr, but because of the danger 
ot instituting such a precedent against the liberty ot 
the citizen. The motion was, however, carried in 
the Senate, but defeated in the House of Represent¬ 
atives. 

Mr. Clay’s election to the Senate of the United 
States had been but for the fraction of a term, 
amounting to a single session. In the summer ot 
1807, he was again chosen by the citizens of Fay¬ 
ette to represent them in the Kentucky Legislature, 
and at the next session he was elected Speaker of 
the Assembly. In this position he did not content 
himself with faithfully discharging the ordinary du¬ 
ties of a Speaker. He entered the arena of debate, 
and took an active part in most of the important 
discussions before the House. A motion having 
been made to prohibit the reading in the Courts of 
Kentucky of any British decision, or elementary 
work on Law, he opposed it with a vigor and elo¬ 
quence that could not fail of effect. More than four- 
fifths of the Members of the House had evinced a 
determination to vote for the motion. It was argued 
that the Americans, as an independent people, ought 
not to suffer themselves to be governed, in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, by the legal decisions of a 
foreign power. Mr. Clay had to contend against a 
most formidable array of popular prejudice. To 
obviate one of the most potent arguments of the 
friends of the motion, he ingeniously moved to 
amend it by limiting the exclusion of British deci¬ 
sions from Kentucky to those only which have taken 
place since the 4th of July, 1776, the date of Ameri- 
| can Independence, and suffering all which preceded 
that period to remain in force. He maintained that 
before the declaration of our independence, the Brit¬ 
ish and Americans were the same ration, and the 
laws of the one people were those of the other. He 
then entered upon one of the most eloquent ha¬ 
rangues that ever fell from his lips. He exposed 
the barbarity of a measure which would annihilate, 
for all practical uses in the State, the great body of 
the Common Law; which would 44 wantonly make 
wreck of a system fraught with the intellectual 
wealth of centuries, and whelm its last fragment 
beneath the wave.” 

Those who had the good fortune to hear Mr. Clay 
on this occasion, describe his speech as one of trans 
cendent power, beauty and pathos. A gentleman, 
who was a partaker in the effect produced by his 
eloquence, says:— 44 Every muscle of the orator’s 
4 face was in motion; his whole body seemed agi- 
4 tn.ted, as if every part were instinct with a separate 
4 life; and his small, white hand, with its blue veins 
4 apparently distended almost to bursting, moved 
4 gracefully, but with all the energy of rapid and ve- 
4 hement gesture. The appearance of the speaker 
I • seemed that of a pure intellect wrought up to its 
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• mightiest energies, and brightly glowing through 

* the thin and transparent veil of flesh that enrobed 
4 it.” 

It is almost needless to add that Mr. Clay pre¬ 
vailed on this occasion in turning the tide in his fa¬ 
vor, and the original motion was rejected. 

A report drawn up by him in 1809 upon a question 
of disputed election is worthy of notice in this place. 
The citizens of Hardin County, who were entitled 
to two Representatives in the General Assembly, 
had given 436 votes for Charles Helm, 350 for Sam¬ 
uel Haycraft, and 271 for John Thomas. The fact 
being ascertained that Mr. Haycraft held an office 
of profit under the Commonwealth, at the time of 
the election, a constitutional disqualification attach¬ 
ed and excluded him. He was ineligible, and there¬ 
fore could not be entitled to his seat. It remained to 
inquire into the pretensions of Mr. Thomas. His 
claim could only be supported by a total rejection 
of the votes given by Mr. Haycraft, as void to all 
intents whatever. Mr. Clay contended that those 
votes, though void and ineffectual in creating any 
right in Mr. Haycraft to a seat in the House, could 
not affect, in any manner, the situation of his com¬ 
petitor. Any other exposition would be subversive 
of the great principle of Free Government, that the 
majority shall prevail. It would operate as a fraud 
upon the People; for it could not be doubted that 
the votes given to Mr. Haycraft were bestowed under 
a full persuasion that he had a right to receive them. 
It would, in fact, be a declaration that disqualifica¬ 
tion produced qualification—that the incapacity of 
one man capacitated another to hold a seat in that 
House. The Committee, therefore, unanimously 
decided that neither of the gentlemen was entitled 
to a seat. 

Such were the principles of Mr. Clay’s Report. 
It was unanimously adopted by the House; and its 
doctrines have ever since governed the Kentucky 
Elections. 

In December, 1808, Mr. Clay introduced before 
the Legislature of Kentucky a series of Resolutions 
approving the Embargo, denouncing the British 
Orders in Council, pledging the cooperation of Ken¬ 
tucky to any measures of opposition to British ex¬ 
actions, upon which the General Government might 
determine, and declaring that “Thomas Jefferson 
‘ is entitled to the thanks of his Country for the 
1 ability, uprightness and intelligence which he has 
1 displayed in the management both of our Foreign 
‘ Relations and Domestic Concerns." 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall opposed these Resolu¬ 
tions with extraordinary vehemence, and introduced 
Amendatory Resolutions of a directly opposite ten¬ 
dency; but Mr. Marshall was the only one who 
voted in favor of the latter. Mr. Clay’s original 
Resolutions were adopted by a vote of sixty-four 

Soon after this event, Mr. Clay introduced a Reso¬ 
lution recommending that every Member, for the pur¬ 
pose of encouraging the Industry of the Country, 
should clothe himself in garments of Domestic 
Manufacture. This Resolution was at once most 
emphatically denounced by Mr. Humphrey Mar¬ 
shall, who stigmatized it as the project of a dema¬ 
gogue, and applied a profusion of harsh and un¬ 
generous epithets to the mover. Mr. Clay retorted, 
and the quarrel went on until it terminated in a hos¬ 


tile encounter. The parties met, and by .the first 
shot Mr. Marshall was slightly wounded. They 
stood up a second time, and Mr. Clay received a 
hardly perceptible flesh wound in the leg. The 
seconds now interfered, and prevented a continuance 
of the combat. 

Mr. Clay was once again called upon in the course 
of hi3 political career, by the barbarous exactions of 
society, to consent to a hostile encounter; but we 
are confident that no man at heart abominates the 
custom more sincerely than he. The following pas¬ 
sage in relation to this subject occurs in an address, 
which, in his maturer years, he made to his constit¬ 
uents : “ I owe it to the community to say, that what¬ 
ever heretofore I may have done, or by inevitable cir¬ 
cumstances might be forced to do, no man in it holds 
in deeper abhorrence than I do that pernicious prac¬ 
tice. Condemned as it must be by the judgment 
and philosophy, to say nothing of the religion, of ev- 
ry thinking man, it is an affair of feeling about which 
we cannot, although we should, reason. Its true 
corrective will be found when all shall unite, os all 
ought to unite, in its unqualified proscription.” 

When the bill to suppress duelling in the District 
of Columbia came before the Senate of the United 
States in the spring of 1838, Mr. Clay said, no man 
would be happier than he to see the whole barbar¬ 
ous system forever eradicated. It was well known, 
that in certain quarters of the country, public opin¬ 
ion was averse from duelling, and no man could fly 
in the face of that public opinion, without having his 
reputation sacrificed; but there were other portions 
again which exacted obedience to the fatal custom. 
The man with a high sense of honor, and nice sen¬ 
sibility, when the question is whether he shall fight 
or have the finger of scorn pointed at him, is unable 
to resist, and few, very few, are found willing to 
adopt such an alternative. When public opinion 
shall be renovated, and chastened by reason, religion 
and humanity, the practice of duelling will at once 
be discountenanced. It is the office of legislation to 
do all it can to bring about that healthful state of the 
public mind, and although it may not altogether ef¬ 
fect so desirable a result yet he had no doubt it 
would do much towards it, and with these viewB, he 
would give his vote for the bill. 

In the winter session of Congress in 1809-10, Mr. 
Clay took his seat a second time in the Senate of the 
United States. He had been elected by the legisla¬ 
ture by a handsome majority to supply a vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Buckner Thrus- 
ton, whose term wanted two years of its completion. 
From this period the public history of Mr. Clay may 
be found diffused through the annals of the Union. 
The archives of the republic are the sources from 
which the materials for his biography may be hence¬ 
forth derived. When time shall have removed the 
inducements for interested praise or censure, poster¬ 
ity will point to the records of his civic achievements, 
glorious though bloodless, no less as furnishing a 
well established title to their admiration and grati¬ 
tude than as a perpetual monument of his fame. 

The predilections which Mr. Clay had early man¬ 
ifested in behalf of American manufactures and Amer¬ 
ican principles, were unequivocally avowed in his 
first speech before the Senate on being elected a se 
cond time to that body as far back as April, 1810. A 
bill was under discussion appropriating a sum o 
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money for procuring munitions of war, and for other 
purposes; and an amendment had been proposed, 
instructing the Secretary of the Navy, to provide 
supplies of cordage, sail-cloth, hemp, &c, and to give 
a preference to those of American growth and man¬ 
ufacture. Mr. Lloyd of Massachusetts moved to 
strike out this part of the amendment; and a discus¬ 
sion arose concerning the general policy of promo 
ting domestic manufactures, in which Mr. Clay bold¬ 
ly declared himself its advocate. 

The fallacious course of reasoning urged by many 
against domestic manufactures, namely, the distress 
and servitude produced by those of England, he said 
would equally indicate the propriety of abandoning 
agriculture itself. Were we to cast our eyes upon 
the miserable peasantry of Poland, and revert to the 
days of feudal vassalage, we might thence draw nu¬ 
merous arguments against the pursuits of the hus¬ 
bandman. In short, take the black side of the pic¬ 
ture, and every human occupation will be found 
pregnant with fatal objections. 

The sentiments avowed thus early in our legisla¬ 
tive history by Mr. Clay are now current through¬ 
out our vast community; and the “American Sys¬ 
tem,” as it has been called, is generally admitted to 
be not only a patriotic, but a politic system. But 
let it not be forgotten, that it is to the persevering 
and unremitted exertions of Henry Clay, that we 
are indebted for the planting and the cherishing of 
that goodly tree, under the far-spreading branches of 
which so many find protection and plenty at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

The amendments advocated by Mr. Clay on this 
occasion were adopted, and the bill was passed. 
The first step toward the establishment of his mag¬ 
nificent “ system ” was taken. 

Another speech in which he distinguished himself 
during the session, is that upon the question of the 
right of the United States to the territory lying be¬ 
tween the rivers Mississippi, and Perdido, compri¬ 
sing the greater part of Western Florida. This im¬ 
portant region, out of which the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi have since been formed, was claimed 
by Spain as a part of her Florida domain. The Pres- 
dent, Mr. Madison, had issued a proclamation de¬ 
claring the region annexed to the Orleans Territory, 
and subject to the laws of the United States. The 
Federalists maintained that we had no claim to 
the Territory—that it belonged to Spain—and that 
Great Britain as her ally, would not consent to see 
her robbed. 

Mr. Clay stepped forth as the champion of the de¬ 
mocracy and the President, and eloquently vindica¬ 
ted the title of the United States to the land. His 
arguments evince much research, ingenuity and lo¬ 
gical skill; and on this as on all occasions, he man¬ 
ifested that irrepressible sympathy with the people 
—the mass—his eloquent expressions of which had 
gained him in Kentucky the appellation of the 
Great Commoner. Mr. Horsey, one of the Sena¬ 
tors from Delaware, had bemoaned the fate of the 
Spanish king. Mr. Clay said in reply: “ I shall 

* leave the honorable gentleman from Delaware to 

* mourn over the fortunes of the fallen Charles. I 
‘ have no commiseration for princes. My sympa- 

‘ TRIES ARE RESERVED FOR THE GREAT MASS of 

* mankind; and I own that the people of Spain have 
J them most sincerely.” 


With regard to the deprecated wrath of Great 
Britain, Mr. Clay 6aid, with a burst of iudignant el¬ 
oquence, which is but inadequately conveyed in the 
reported speech: “ Sir, is the time never to arrive* 

1 when we may manage our own afluirs, without the 

* fear of insulting his Britannic majesty ? Is the rod 
1 of British power to be forever suspended over our 
‘ heads ? Does Congress put on an embargo to shel- 
‘ ter our rightful commerce against the pirutical de- 

* predations committed upon it on the ocean ? We 
1 are immediately warned of the indignation of Eng- 
‘ land. Is a law of non-intercouse proposed ? The 

* whole navy of the haughty Mistress of the Seas is 

* made to thunder in our ears. Does the President 
‘ refuse to continue a correspondence with a Minis- 
4 ter, who violates the deeorum belonging to his di- 

* plomatic character, by giving and deliberately re¬ 
peating an affront to the whole nation? We are 
‘ instantly menaced with the chastisement which 

* English pride will not fail to inflict. Whether we 
1 assert our rights by sea, or attempt their raainten- 
1 ance by land—whithersoever we turn ourselves, 
4 this phantom incessantly pursues us! ” 

The strong American feeling, the genuine demo¬ 
cratic dignity, which pervade this Speech are char¬ 
acteristic of the man and of the principles, which, 
throughout a long and trying public career, he has 
steadfastly maintained. And yet we find new-fledged 
politicians and dainty demagogues of modern fash¬ 
ionable manufacture, charging this early and con¬ 
sistent leader of the Democracy—this friend and 
supporter of Jefferson and of Madison—this main 
pillar of the Party, who originated and conducted 
to a glorious termination the last War—charging 
him with Federalism and Aristocracy! Every act 
of his life—every recorded word that ever fell front 
his lips gives the lie to the imputation. 

Mr. Clay’B labors during this Session appear to 
have been arduous and diversified—showing on his 
part unusual versatility, industry and powers of ap¬ 
plication. He was placed on several important Com¬ 
mittees, and seems to have taken part in all discus¬ 
sions of moment. On the 26th of March, 1810, from 
the Committee to whom was recommitted a bill grant¬ 
ing a right of preemption to purchasers of Public 
Lands in certain cases, he reported it with amend¬ 
ments, which were read; and, after undergoing some 
alterations, it was again,recommitted, reported, and 
finally passed by the Senate. Mr. Clay was the 
early friend of the poor settler on the Public Lands, 
and he has always advocated a policy which, while 
it is extremely liberal toward that class, is consist¬ 
ent with perfect justice to the People at large, who 
are the legitimate owners of the Public Domain. 

On the 29th of March Mr. Clay brought in a bill 
sjpplementary to an act entitled 44 An Act to Regu- 

* late Trade and Intercourse with the Indian Tribes, 
4 and to preserve Peace on the Frontier.” The bill 
was referred to a Committee, of which he was ap¬ 
pointed Chairman; and to his intelligent labors in 
their behalf, the People of the West were indebted 
for measures of protection of the most efficient 
character. 

The 20th of April succeeding, on motion of Mr. 
Clay, the bill to enable the People of the Orleans 
Territory, now Louisiana, to form a Constitution 
and Government was amended by a provision re¬ 
quiring that the Laws, Records and Legislative Pip- 
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ceedings of the State should be in the English lan¬ 
guage. On the 27th of the same month he had 
leave of absence for the rest of the Session, after 
accomplishing an amount of public business that 
few men could have despatched with so much 
promptitude, ability and advantage to the Country. 

The Third Session of the Eleventh Congress com¬ 
menced on the 3d of December, 1810. Mr. Clay was 
once more in his seat in the Senate. 

The suhject of renewing the Charter of the United 
States Bank was now the great topic before Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Clay had been instructed by the Legis¬ 
lature of Kentucky to oppose a recharter; and his 
own convictions at the time accorded with theirs. 
He addressed the Senate at some length in oppo¬ 
sition to the proposed measure. He lived to rectify 
his opinions on this important question; and his 
reasons for the change must be satisfactory to every 
candid mind. They are given in an Address to his 
constituents in Lexington, dated the 3d of June, 1816. 

In a Speech to the same constituents, delivered 
the 9th of June, 1842, he alludes to the subject in 
these terms: 

“ I never but once changed my opinion on any 
great measure of national policy, or any great prin¬ 
ciple of construction of the National Constitution. 
In early life, on deliberate consideration, I adopted 
the principles of interpreting the Federal Constiu- 
tion, which had been so ably'developed and enforced 
by Mr. Madison in his memorable Report to the Vir¬ 
ginia Legislature; and to them, as I understood 
them, I have constantly adhered. Upon the ques¬ 
tion coming up in the Senate of the United States, 
to rechnrter the first Bank of the United States thirty 
years ago, I opposed the recharter upon convictions 
which I honestly entertained. The experience of 
the War which shortly followed, the condition into 
which the Currency of the Country was thrown, 
without a Bank, and, I may now add, later and more 
disastrous experience, convinced me I was wrong. 1 
publicly stated to my constituents, in a Speech at 
Lexington, (that which I had made in the House of 
Representatives not having been reported) my rea¬ 
sons for that change; and they are preserved in the 
archives of the Country. I appeal to that record; 
and I am willing to be judged now and hereafter by 
their validity. 

“ I do not advert to the fact of this solitary in¬ 
stance of change of opinion, as implying any per¬ 
sonal merit, but because it is a fact. I will, how¬ 
ever, say that I think it very perilous to the utility 
of any public man to make frequent changes of 
opinion, or any change, but upon grounds so suf¬ 
ficient and palpable that the public can clearly see 
and approve them.”’ 

Many important subjects were discussed by the 
Senate during the Session of 1810-11; and Mr. Clay 
was in all of them conspicuous. His zeal and 
efficiency in the Public Service began to attract the 
eyes of the whole Country. He was not the Repre¬ 
sentative of Kentucky alone. His capacious heart 
nnd active mind, uncontracted by sectional jealous¬ 
ies or local bigotry, comprehended the entire Union 
in their embrace. 

At the expiration of his second fractional term of 
service in the Senate of the United States, having 
returned to Kentucky, he was elected a member of 
the Federal House of Representatives. Congress 
convened on the day designated by Proclamation, 
the fourth day of November, 1811; and, on the first 
ballot for Speaker, 128 members being present, he 
was chosen by a majority of 31, over all opposition. 


n 

The affairs of the Nation were never in a more 
critical position than at this juncture. The honor 
of the Republic was at stake. A long series of out¬ 
rages perpetrated against our Commerce by England 
and by Fiance had reached a hight, at which farther 
toleration would have been pusillanimous. Under 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees of Napoleon, our ships 
were seized and our property confiscated by the 
French in a manner to provoke the warmest indig¬ 
nation of a free People. Great Britain vied with 
France, and finally far surpassed her in her acts of 
violence and rapine toward us. Each of the bel¬ 
ligerent nations sought a pretext in the conduct oi 
the other for her own ii^ustice. 

At length France, in answer to our remonstrances, 
repealed her odious Decrees so far as we were con¬ 
cerned, and practically abandoned her system of 
seizure and oppression. Great Britain did not fol¬ 
low her example. 

A year had elapsed since the French Decrees 
were rescinded; but Great Britain persisted in her 
course,—affecting to deny their extinction. The 
ships of the United States, laden with the produce 
of our soil and labor, navigated by our own citizens 
and peaceably pursuing a lawful trade, were seized 
on our coasts, and, at the very mouth of our own 
harbors, condemned and confiscated. But it was 
the ruffianly system of impressment—by which 
American freemen, pursuing a lawful life of hard¬ 
ship and daring on the ocean, were liable to he 
seized, in violation of the rights of our flag, forced, 
into the naval service of a foreign Power, and made, 
perhaps, the instruments of similar oppression to¬ 
ward their own countrymen;—it was this despotic 
and barbarous system that principally roused the 
warlike spirit of Congress and the Nation. And 
Posterity will admit that this cause of itself was an 
all-sufficient justification for hostile measures. The 
spirit of that People must have been debased in¬ 
deed, which could have tamely submitted to such 
aggressions. 

The feelings of Mr. Clay on this subject seem to 
have been of the intensest description. Though 
coming from a State distant from the sea-board, 
the wrongs and indignities practiced against our 
mariners by British arrogance and oppression, fired 
his soul and stirred his whole nature to resistance. 
To him, the idea of succumbing a moment to such 
degrading outrages was intolerable. The Nation 
had been injured and insulted. England persisted 
in her injuries and insults. It was useless to tem¬ 
porise longer. He was for war, prompt, open and 
determined war. He communicated to others the 
electric feelings that animated his own breast. He 
wreaked all his energies on this great cause. 

In appointing the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, to whom the important question was to be 
referred, he was careful to select a majority of such 
Members as partook of his own decided views. 
Peter B. Porter, of New York, was the Chairman; 
and, on the 29th of November, he made a Report, in 
which the Committee earnestly recommended, in 
the words of the President, “ that the United States 
1 be immediately put into an armor and attitude de 
* manded by the crisis, and corresponding with the 
‘ national spirit and expectations.” They submit¬ 
ted appropriate Resolutions for the carrying out o 
this great object. 
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On the 31st of December, the House resolved .Bainbridges and Perrys—let us not forget the State® 


itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Breeken- 
ridge in the Chair, on a bill from the Senate, pro¬ 
viding for the raising of twenty-five thousand troops. 
Of this measure, Mr. Clay was the warmest, and at 
the same time most judicious, advocate. He ad¬ 
dressed the House eloquently in its behalf, and 
urged it forward on all occasions with his best 
energies. 

He contended that the real cause of British 
aggression was not to distress France, as many 
maintained, but to destroy a rival. “ She saw,” 
continued he, “in your numberless ships, which 
‘ whitened every sea—in yotir hundred and twenty 
‘ thousand gallant tars—the seeds of a naval force, 
‘ which in thirty years would rival her on her own 
* element. She therefore commenced the odious 
4 system of Impressment, of which no language 


but for whose provident sagacity and intrepid 
spirit, the opportunity of performing those exploits 
might never have been afforded. 


CHAPTER III. 
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The cause of Mr. Clay’s transference from the 
Senate to the House of Representatives was his 
'can paint my'cxe^ation! 'jSJfc DARED to attempt ' •"» Preference, at the time, of a seat in the popular 


‘ the subversion of the personal freedom of your 
4 mariners! ” 

In concluding, Mr. Clay said he trusted that he 
had fully established these three positions:—That 
the quantum of the force proposed by the bill was 
not too great; that its nature was such as the con- 


branch. His immediate appointment as Speaker 
was, under the circumstances, a rare honor, and 
one never, before or since, conferred on a new Mem¬ 
ber. Among the qualifications which led to his 
selection for that high station was his known firm¬ 
ness, which would check any attempt to domineer 


templated War called for; and that the object 0 f>yer the House; and many Members had a special 


the War was justified by every consideration of 
justice, of interest, of honor and love of country. 
Unless that object were at once attaiued by peace¬ 
ful means, he hoped that war would be waged be¬ 
fore the close of the Session. 

The bill passed the House on the 4th of January 
succeeding; and, on the 22d of the same month, the 
Report of the Committee, to whom that part of the 
President’s Message relating to a Naval Establish¬ 
ment was referred, being under discussion, Mr. Clay 
spoke in favor of an increase of the Navy, advo¬ 
cating the building of ten frigates. 

In his remarks, on this occasion, he contended 
that a description of naval force entirely within our 
means was that, which would be sufficient to pre¬ 
vent any single vessel, of whatever metal, from en- 


view to a proper restraint upon Mr. John Randolph 
of Virginia, who, through the fears of Mr. Varnum, 
and the partiality entertained for him by Mr. Macon, 
the two preceding Speakers, had exercised a con¬ 
trol which, it was believed, was injurious to the 
deliberations of the body. 

On the first of April, 1812, the following confiden¬ 
tial communication from the President to Congress 
was received: 

“ Considering it as expedient, under existing cir- 
I cumstances ana prospects, that a general embargo 
1 be laid on all vessels now in port or hereafter arri¬ 
ving, for the period of sixty days, I recommend the 
immediate passage of a law to that effect. 

“ JAMES MADISON.” 

This proposition was immediately discussed in 
the House in secret session, Mr. Clay took an active 


dangering our whole coasting trade—blocking up P art ’^ le debate. He gave to the measure recom- 
our harbors, and laying under contributions our " ” * “ """"" ' 

cities—a force competent to punish the insolence of 


the commander of any Bingle ship, and to preserve 
in our own jurisdiction the inviolability of our peace 
and our laws. 

“ Is there,” he asked, “ a reflecting man in the 
‘nation who would not charge Congress with a 
‘culpable neglect of its duty, if, for the want of 
‘ such a force, a single ship were to bombard one of 
‘our cities? Would not every honorable member 
‘ of.the Committee inflict on himself the bitterest re- 
‘ proaches, if, by failing to make an inconsiderable 
‘ addition to our little gallant Navy, a single British 
‘ vessel should place New-York under contribution!” 

On the 29th of January, M512, the bill to increase 
the Navy passed the House bya handsome majority 
To Mr. Clay’s eloquent advocacy of the measure, 
the Country is largely indebted for the glorious 
naval successes which afterward shed a new and 
undying lustre upon our history. But for the gal¬ 
lant and effective Navy, which sprang up under 
such auspices, the main arm of our detence would 
have been crippled. While we contemplate with 
pride our achievements upon the sea—the memo¬ 
rable deeds of our Lawrences, Decaturs, Hulls, 


mended by the President his ardent and unqualified 
support. “ I APPROVE OF it,” said lie, “ because 
IT IS TO BE VIEWED AS A DIRECT PRECURSOR TO 
WAR.” 

Among the most vehement opponents of the mea¬ 
sure were John Randolph, of Virginia, and Josiah 
Quincy, of Massachusetts. Mr. Randolph said that 
the honorable Speaker was mistaken when he said 
the message was for war. Mr. R. had “ too much 
‘ reliance on the wisdom and virtue of the President 
4 to believe that he would be guilty of such gross 
‘and unparalleled treason.” He maintained that 
the proposed embargo was not to be regarded as an 
inital step to war—but as a subterfuge—a retreat 
from battle. “ What new cause of war,” he asked, 
44 or of an embargo has arisen within the last twelve 
4 months ? The affair of the Chesapeake is settled: 
4 no new principles of blockade have been inteipola- 
4 ted in the laws of nations. Every man of candor 
4 would aBk why did not, then, go to war twelve 
4 months ago.” 

44 What new cause of war has been avowed!” said 
Mr. Clay in reply— 44 The affair of the Chesapeake 
is settled, to be sure, but only to paralyze the spirit 
of the country. Has Greiit'Brituin abstained from 
impressing our seamen—from depredating upon our 
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property ? We have complete proof, in her capture 
of our ships, in her exciting our frontier Indians to 
hostility, and in her sending an emissary to our 
cities to excite civil war, that she will do everything 
to de.slroy us: our resolution and spirit ate our only 
dependence. Although I feel warmly upon this 
subject,’’ continued he, “ I pride myself upon those 
feelings, and should despise myself if I were desti¬ 
tute of them.” 

Mr. Quincy expressed in strong terms his abhor¬ 
rence of the proposed measure. He said that his ob¬ 
jections were, that it was not what it pretended to 
be; and was what it pretended not to be. That it 
was not embargo preparatory to war; but that it was 
embargo as a substitute for the question of declaring 
war. “1 object to it,” said he, “because it is no 
‘ efficient preparation ; because it is, not a progress 
4 towards honorable war, but a subterfuge from die 
* question. If we must perish, let us perish by any 
‘ hand except our own. Any fate is better than self- 
‘ slaughter.” 

Against this storm of opposition Henry Clay pre¬ 
sented an undaunted front. As the debate was car¬ 
ried on with closed doors, no ample record of it is ir. 
existence. But a member of Congress, who was 
present, says: “ On this occasion Mr. Clay was a 
4 flame of fire. He had now brought Congress to 
4 the verge of what he conceived to be a war for lib- 
4 erty and honor, and his voice rang through die cap- 
4 itol like a trumpet-tone sounding for die onset. On 
4 the subject of the policy of the embargo, his elo- 
4 quence, like a Roman phalanx, bore down all op- 
4 position, and he put to shame those of his oppo- 
4 nenis, who flouted the government as being unpre- 
4 pared for war.” 

The Message recommending an embargo was re¬ 
ferred to the committee on Foreign Relations, who 
reported a bill for carrying it info effect, which was 
adopted by the House. In the Senate it underwent 
a slight alteration in the substitution of ninety for 
sixty days as die term of iheembargo. This amend¬ 
ment was concurred in; and on the fourth of April, 
Mr. Crawford reported the presentation of the bill 
to the President, and that it had received his signa¬ 
ture. 

Through the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Clay 
and his associates, the attitude of resistance to ag¬ 
gression was now bolJly assumed—the first step was 
taken towards a definite declaration of war. 

On assuming the duties of the Speakership, Mr. 
Clay had foreseen, from the peculiar character and 
constitution of mind of that remarkable and distin¬ 
guished man, John Randolph, that it would be ex¬ 
tremely dilficult to maintain with him relations of 
civility and friendship. He, therefore, resolved to 
act on the principle of never giving and never receiv¬ 
ing an insult without immediate notice, if he were 
in a place where it could be noticed. Their mode of 
intercourse or non-intercourse was most singular. 
Sometimes weeks, months would pass without their 
speaking to each other. Then, for an equal space 
of time, no two gentlemen could treat each other 
with more courtesy and attention. Mr. Randolph, 
on entering the House in the morning, while these 
better feelings prevailed, would frequently approach 
the Chair, bow respectfully to the Spenker, and in¬ 
quire after his health. 

But Mr. Randolph was impatient of all restraints, 
and could not brook those which were sometimes 


applied to himself by the Speaker in the discharge 
of the duties of the Chair. On one occasion he ap¬ 
pealed to his constituents, and was answered by Mr. 
Clay. The case was this: Mr. Clay, in one of his 
morning rides, passed through Georgetown, where 
Mr. Randolph, the late Mr. J. Lewis, of Virginia, 
and other members of Congress boarded. Meeting 
with Mr. Lewis, that gentleman inquired of him, if 
there were any news? Mr. Clay informed him, that 
on the Monday following, President Madison would 
send a message to Congress, recommending a decla¬ 
ration of war against Great Britain. 

The day after this meeting, Mr. Randolph came 
to the House, and having addressed the Speaker in 
a very rambling, desultory speech for about an hour, 
he was reminded from the chair, that there was no 
question pending before the House. Mr. Randolph 
said he would present one. He was requested to 
state it. He stated that he meant to move a resolu¬ 
tion, that it was not expedient to declare war against 
Great Britain.” The Speaker, according to a rule of 
the House, desired him to reduce his resolution to 
writing, and to send it to the chair; which he ac¬ 
cordingly did. And thereupon the Speaker informed 
him, that before he could proceed in his speech, the 
House must decide that it would now consider his 
resolution. Upon putting that question to the 
House, it was decided by a large majority, that it 
would not consider the resolution; and thus Mr. 
j Randolph was prevented from haranguing the House 
J farther in its support. Of this he complained, and 
\ published an address to his constituents. 

Some expressions in this address seeming to re- 
j quire notice, Mr. Clay addressed a communication 
under his own name, to the editor of the National 
Intelligencer, in which he reviews the questions at 
issue between him and Mr. Randolph, and vindicates 
the justice of his recent decisions in the chair. 

44 Two principles,” lie says, “are settled by these 
decisions; the first is, that the House has a right 
to know, through its organ, the specific motion 
which a member intends making, before he under¬ 
takes to argue it at large; and in the second place, 
that it reserves to itself the exercise of the power 
of determining whether it will consider it at the 
particular time when offered, prior to his thus pro¬ 
ceeding to argue it.” 

Every succeeding Congress has acknowledged the 
| validity of the principles thus established by Mr. 
Clay 'fhey seem essential to the proper regulation 
of debate in a large Legislative, body.” 

A hill from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was reported to the House on the third of June, 1812, 
declaring War behreeu Great Britain and her de¬ 
pendencies and the United Slates. On the eighteenth 
it had passed both Houses of Congress; and the next 
day the President’s proclamation was issued, declar¬ 
ing the. actual existence of War. On the sixth of 
July, Congress adjourned to the first Monday in No¬ 
vember. 

Mr. Clay, Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Cheves, and Mr. Cal¬ 
houn, were the leaders, who sustained and carried 
through the declaration of War. Mr. Clay, fully im- 
pressed with the conviction, that the honor and the 
highest interests of the country demanded the de¬ 
claration, was ardent, active and enthusiastic in its 
support. To him was assigned the responsible duty 
of appointing all the Committees. Mr. Madison’s 
Cabinet was not unanimous on the subject of war. 
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Mr. Madison himself was in favor of it, but seemed 
to go into it with much repugnance and great appre¬ 
hension. The character of his mind was one of ex¬ 
treme caution, bordering on timidity, although he 
acted with vigor and firmness when his resolution 
was once taken. Mr. Gallatin, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was adverse to the war. 

It was the opinion and wish of Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Cheves, and their friends, that financial as well as 
military and naval preparations should be made for 
the conduct of the war, and previous to its declara¬ 
tion. Accordingly, Mr. Gallatiu was called upon 
to report a system of finance appropriate to the oc¬ 
casion. He had enjoyed a high reputation for finan¬ 
cial ability; and it was hoped and anticipated, that 
he would display it when he made his required re¬ 
port. But the disappointment was great when his 
report appeared. Instead of indicating any new 
source of revenue—instead of suggesting any great 
plan calling forth the resources of the nation, he re¬ 
ported in favor of all the old odious taxes—excise, 
stamp duties, &c. which had been laid during pre¬ 
vious administrations. It was believed, from the of¬ 
fensive nature of the taxes, that his object was to re¬ 
press the war spirit. But far from being discouraged, 
Mr. Clay and his friends resolved to impose the du¬ 
ties recommended. 

Mr. Cheves was at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and went laboriously to work to 
prepare numerous billB for the collection of taxes as 
suggested by the Secretary. After they were pre¬ 
pared and reported, it was for the first time discov¬ 
ered that the Executive, and more especially Mr. 
Gallatin, were opposed to the imposition of taxes at 
the same session during which war was declared. 
This was ascertained by the active exertions of Mr. 
Smiley, a leading and influential member from Penn¬ 
sylvania, and the confidential friend of Mr. Gallatin. 
In circles of the members, he would urge in conver¬ 
sation the expediency of postponing the taxes to 
another session, saying that the people would not 
take both war and taxes together.” 

Mr. Clay and his friends were aware that the levy¬ 
ing of taxes, always a difficult and up-hill business, 
could not be effected without the hearty concur¬ 
rence of the Executive, and therefore reluctantly 
submitted to the postponement—a most Unfortunate 
delay, the ill effects of which were felt throughout 
the whole war. Mr. Cheves, who had plied the la¬ 
boring oar, in preparing the various revenue bills, 
was highly indignant, and especially at the conduct 
of Mr. Gallatin, of whom he ever afterwards thought 
unfavorably. 

The negotiations with Mr. Foster, the British 
Charge d’Affaires at Washington, were protracted 
up to the period of the Declaration of War. The Re¬ 
publican party became impatient of the delay. It 
was determined that an informal deputation Bhould 
wait upon Mr. Madison to expostulate against long¬ 
er procrastination ; and it was agreed that Mr. Clay 
should be the spokesman. The gentlemen of the 
deputation accordingly called on the President, and 
Mr. Clay stated to him, that Congress was impa¬ 
tient for action; that further efforts at negotiation 
were vain ; that an accommodation was impractica¬ 
ble; that the haughty spirit of Britain was unbend¬ 
ing and unyielding ; that submission to her arro¬ 
gant pretensions, especially that of a right to im- I 


press our seamen, was impossible; that enough had 
been done by us with a view to conciliation; that 
the time for decisive action had arrived, and war 
was inevitable. 

By way of illustrating the difference between 
speaking and writing, and acting, Mr. Clay related 
to Mr. Madison an anecdote of two Kentucky J udges. 
One talked incessantly from the Bench. He rea¬ 
soned every body to death. He would deliver an 
opinion, and first try to convince the party that agreed 
with him and then the opposite party. The conse¬ 
quence was that business lagged, the docket accu¬ 
mulated, litigants complained, and the community 
were dissatisfied. He was succeeded by a Judge, 
who never gave any reasons for his opinion, but de¬ 
cided the case simply, for the plaintiff or the de¬ 
fendant. His decisions were rarely reversed by the 
appellate Court—the docket melted away—litigants 
were no longer exposed to ruinous delay—and the 
community were contented. Surely, said Mr. Clay, 
we have exhausted the argument with Great Britain. 

Mr. Madison enjoyed the joke, but, in his good- 
natured, sly way, said, he also had heard an anec¬ 
dote, of a French Judge, who after the argument of 
the cause was over, put the papers of the contend¬ 
ing parties into opposite scales, and decided accor¬ 
ding to the preponderance of weight. 

Speaking of the opposition of the Federal party 
Mr. Clay remarked, that they were neither to be 
conciliated nor silenced—“ let us do what we ain- 
‘ cerely believe to be right, and trust to God and the 
goodness of our cause.” 

Mr. Madison Faid, that our institutions were found¬ 
ed upon the principle of the competency of man for 
self-government, and that we should never be tired 
of appealing to the reason and judgment of the peo¬ 
ple. 

Such deference did Mr. Madison have, however, 
for the opinion and advice of his friends, that shortly 
after this conference, he transmitted his war mes¬ 
sage to Congress. 

The second session of the twelfth Congress took 
place at the appointed time. Events of an impor¬ 
tant character had occurred since it last met. The 
war had been prosecuted; and we had sustained 
some reverses. General Hull, to whom had been 
assigned the defence of the Michigan frontier, had, 
after an unsuccessful incursion into the neighboring 
territory of the enemy, surrendered ingloriously the 
town and fort of Detroit. 

An attack was made on a post of the enemy near 
Niagara, by n detachment of regular and other forces 
under Major-General Van Rensselaer, and after dis¬ 
playing much gallantry had been compelled to yield, 
with considerable loss, to reinforcements of Savages 
and British regulurs. 

But though partially unsuccessful on the land, the 
Americans had won imperishable trophies on the 
sea. Our public ships and private cruisers had 
made the enemy sensible of the difference between 
a reciprocity of captures, and the long confinement 
of them to their side. The frigate Constitution, com¬ 
manded by Captain Hull, after a close and short en¬ 
gagement, bad completely disabled the British fri¬ 
gate Guerriere. A vast amount of properly bad 
been saved to the country by the course pursued by 
a squadron of our frigates under the command oi 
I Commodore Rodgers. 
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A strong disposition to adjust existing difficulties i 
with Great Britain had, in the mean time, been mani¬ 
fested by our Government. Our Charge deB Af¬ 
faires at London had been authorized to accede to 
certain terms, by Which the war might be arrested, 
without awaiting the delays of a formal and final 
pacification. 

These terms required substantially, that the Bri¬ 
tish orders in council should be repealed as they af¬ 
fected the United States, without a revival of block¬ 
ades violating acknowledged rules; that there should 
be an immediate discharge of American seamen from 
British ships. On such terms an armistice was pro¬ 
posed by our Government. 

These advances were declined by Great Britain 
from, an avowed repugnance to a suspension of the 
practice of impressment during the armistice. 

Early in January, 1813, a bill from the Military 
Committee of the House, for the raising of an addi¬ 
tional force, not exceeding twenty thousand men, un¬ 
derwent a long and animated discussion in commit¬ 
tee of the whole. The opposition on this occasion 
rallied all their strength to denounce the measure. 
Mr. Quincy, to whom we have before alluded, made 
a most bitter harangue against it and its supporters. 
“Since the invasion of die buccaneers,” said Mr. 
Q. “there is nothing in history like this war.” Al¬ 
luding to some of the friends of the administration, 
he stigmatized them as “household troops, who 
lounged for what they could pick up about the gov¬ 
ernment house—toad-eaters, who lived on eleemo¬ 
synary, ill-purchased courtesy, upon the palace, 
who swallowed great men’s spittle, got judgeships, 
and wondered at the fine sights, fine rooms, and fine 
company, and, most of all, wondered how they them¬ 
selves got there.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte and Thomas Jefferson came 
in for no small share of the same gentleman’s abuse. 

On the eighth of January, Mr. Clay rose in de¬ 
fence of the new army bill, and in reply to the vio¬ 
lent and personal remarks, which had fallen from 
the opposition. His effort on this occasion was one 
of the most brilliant in his whole career. It is im¬ 
perfectly reported; for Mr. Clay has been always 
too inattentive to the preparation of his speeches for 
the press. To form an adequate idea of his eloquence 
we must look to the effect it produced—to the legis¬ 
lation Which it swaj'ed. 

That portion of Mr. Clay’s speech, in which he 
vindicated his illustrious friend, Thomas Jefferson, 
from the aspersions of the leader of the Federalists, 
has been deservedly admired as a specimen of ener¬ 
getic and indignant eloquence. It must have fallen 
with crushing effect upon him who called it forth : 

“Next to the notice which the opposition line 
found itself called upon to bestow upon the French 
Emperor, a distinguished citizen of Virginia, former- 
y President of the United States, has never for a 
moment failed to receive their kindest and most 
respectful attention. An honorable gentleman.from 
Massachusetts (of whom I am sorry to say it be¬ 
comes neceBBary for me, in the course of my remarks, 
to take some notice,! has alluded to him in a re¬ 
markable manner. Neither his retirement from pub¬ 
lic office, his eminent services, nor his advanced age, 
can exempt this patriot from the coarse assaults of 
party malevolence. No, sir; in 1801 he snatched 
from the rude hands of usurpation the violated con¬ 
stitution of the country, and that is his crime. He 
preserved that instrument in form and substance and 


] spirit, a precious inheritance for generations to come, 
and for this he can never be forgiven. 

“ How vain and impotent is party rage, directed 
against such a man! He is not more elevated by his 
lofty residence upon the summit of his own favorite 
mountain, than he is lifted by the serenity of his mind, 
and the consciousnesss of a well-spent life, above 
the indignant passions and feelings of the day. No! 
his own beloved Monticello is not lees moved by 
the storms that beat against its sides, than is this 
illustrious man by the howlings of the whole Brittsh 
pack let loose from the Essex kennel! 

“ When the gentleman, to whom I have been com¬ 
pelled to allude, shall have mingled his dust with 
that of his abused ancestors—when he shall have 
been consigned to oblivion, or, if he live at all, shall 
live only in the treasonable annals of a certain jun¬ 
to, the name of Jefferson will be hailed with grati¬ 
tude, his memory honored and cherished as the se¬ 
cond founder of the liberties of the people, and the 
period of his administration will be looked back to 
as one of the happiest and brightest epochs in Amer¬ 
ican history. 

“ But I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He has in¬ 
deed secured to himself a more imperishable fame 
than I had supposed. I think it was about four years 
ago that he submitted to the House of Representa¬ 
tives, an initiative proposition for an impeachment 
of Mr. Jefferson. The House condescended to con¬ 
sider it. The gentleman debated it with his usual 
temper , moderation and urbanity. The House de¬ 
cided upon it in the most solemn manner; and, al¬ 
though die gentleman had somehow obtained a se¬ 
cond, the final vote stood, one for , and one hundred 
aud seventeen against the proposition ! The same 
historic page that transmitted to posterity the virtue 
and glory of Henry the Great of France, for their 
admiration and example, has preserved the infamous 
name of the fanatic assassin of the excellent monarch. 
The same sacred pen that portrayed the sufferings 
and crucifixion of the Saviour of mankind, has re¬ 
corded lor universal execration the name of him who 
was guilty—not of betraying his country—but—a 
kindred crime—of betraying his God 1”* 

In odier parts of his speech, Mr. Clay electrified 
the House by his impassioned eloquence. The day 
was intensely cold, aud, for the only time in his life, 
he found it difficult to keep himself warm by the ex¬ 
ercise of speaking. But die members crowded 
around him in hushed admiration; and there were 
few among them who did not testify by their stream¬ 
ing tears his mastery over the passions. The sub¬ 
ject of impressment was touched upon; and the 
matchless pathos widi which he depicted die conse¬ 
quences of that infernal system—portraying the 
situation of a supposed victim to its tyrannic outra¬ 
ges—thrilled through every heart. The reported 
passage can but feebly convey a conception of the 
impression produced. As well might we attempt to 
form an adequate idea of one of Raphael’s pictures 
from a written description, as to transcribe the elo¬ 
quence of Clay on this occasion. Even were his 
glowing words fully and correctly given, how much 
of the effect would be lost in the absence of that 
sweet and silvery voice—that graceful and expres¬ 
sive action—those flashing eyes—which gave life 
and potency and victory to his languaage! 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay said:—“ My plan would 
‘ be to call out the ample resources of the country, 

‘ give them a judicious direction, prosecute the war 
* with the utmost vigor, strike wherever we can reach 
‘ the enemy, at sea or on land, and negotiate the 

* When the proposition was made to impeach Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, Mr. Clay b said so have risen, and exclaimed in referenoe 
1 to the mover, Sir, the fcenlleraan soils the spot he stands upon." 
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* terms of a peace at Quebec or at Halifax. We are 

* told that England is a proud and lofty nation, 

* which, disdaining to wait for danger, meets it half 
‘ way. Haughty as she is, we once triumphed over 

* her, and, if we do not listen to the counsels of timi- 

* dity and despair, we shall again prevail. In such 
‘ a cause, with the aid of Providence, we must come 
1 out crowned with success; but if we fail, let us 
' fail like men—lash ourselves to our gallant tars, 
•and expire together in one common struggle— 
‘FIGHTING FOR FREE TRADE AND SEAMEN’S 
•Rights ! ” 

The Army Bill, thus advocated by Mr. Clay, 
passed the House on the 14th of January, 1813, by 
a vote of seventy-seven to forty-two. 

On the tenth of February, the President of the 
Senate, in the presence of both Houses of Congress, 
proceeded to open the certificates of the Electors of 
the several States for President and Vice President 
of the United States. The vote stood: For Presi¬ 
dent , James Madison, 128: De Witt Clinton, 89.— 
For Vice President, Elbridge Gerry, 131; Jared 
Ingersoll, 86. James Madison and Elbridge Gerry 
were accordingly elected—the former for a second 
term. The War Policy of the Administration was 
triumphantly sustained by the People. 

The first session of the Thirteenth Congress com¬ 
menced the twenty-fourth of May, 1813. Mr. Clay 
was again chosen Speaker by a large majority, and 
his voice of exhortation and encouragement con¬ 
tinued to be raised in Committee of the Whole in 
vindication of the honor of the Country and the con¬ 
duct of the War. The President, in his Message, 
alluded to the spirit in which the war had been 
waged by the British, who “ were adding to the 

* savage fury of it on one frontier, a system of plun- 

* der and conflagration on the other, equally forbid 

* den by respect for national character and by the 

* established rules of civilized warfare.” 

Mr. Clay eloquently called attention to this por¬ 
tion of the Message, and declared that if the out¬ 
rages said to have been committed by the British 
armies and their savage allies should be found to be 
as public report had stated them, they called for the 
indignation of all Christendom, and ought to be em¬ 
bodied in an authentic document, which might per¬ 
petuate them on the page of history. Upon his mo¬ 
tion, a resolution was adopted, referring this portion 
of the President’s Message to a Select Committee, 
of which Mr. Macon was Chairman. A Report was 
subsequently submitted from this Committee, in 
which an abundance of testimony was brought for¬ 
ward, showing that the most inhuman outrages had 
been repeatedly perpetrated upon American prison¬ 
ers by the Indian allies of British troops, and often 
under the eye of British officers. The report closed 
with a resolution requesting the President to lay 
before the House, during the progress of the war, 
all the instances of departure, by the British, from 
the ordinary mode of conducting war among civil¬ 
ized nations. 

The new Congress had commenced its session at 
a period of general exultation among all patriotic 
Americans. Several honorable victories by sea and 
land had shed lustre on our annals. Captain Law¬ 
rence, of the Hornet, with but eighteen guns, had 
captured, after a brisk and gallant action of fifteen 
minutes, the British sloop of war Peacock, Captain 


Peake, carrying twenty-two guns and one hundred 
and thirty men—-the latter losing her Captain and 
nine men with thirty wounded, while our loss was 
but one killed and two wounded. York, the capital 
of Upper Canada, had been captured by the army of 
the centre, in connection with a naval force on Lake 
Ontario, under Gen. Dearborn; while the issue of 
the siege of Fort Meigs, under Gen. Harrison, had 
won for that officer an imperishable renown as a 
brave and skilful soldier. 

In September of the preceding year, the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia had intimated to Mr. Adams, 
our Minister at St. Petersburgh, his intention of 
tendering his services as Mediator between the Uni¬ 
ted States and Great Britain. The proposition had 
been favorably received, and assurances had been 
given to the Emperor of the earnest desire of our 
Government that the interest of Russia might remain 
entirely unaffected by the existing war between us 
and England, and that no more intimate connections 
with France would be formed by the United States. 
With these assurances the Emperor had been highly 
gratified ; and in the early part of March, 1813, the 
Russian Minister at Washington, M. Dasclikoff, had 
formally proffered the mediation of his Government, 
which was readily accepted by the President. It 
was rejected, however, by the British Government, 
to the great surprise of our own, on the ground that 
their commercial and maritime rights would not 
thereby be as effectually secured as they deemed 
necessary; but, accompanying the rejection, was an 
expression of willingness to treat directly with the 
United States, either at Gottenburg or at London; 
and the interposition of the Emperor was requested 
in favor of such an arrangement. 

In conseqnence of the friendly offer of the Rus¬ 
sian Government, Messrs. Albert Gallatin and 
James A. Bayard had been sent to join our resident 
Minister, Mr. Adams, as Envoys Extraordinary at 
St. Petersburgh. The proposal of the British 
Ministry, to treat with us at Gottenburg, was soon 
after accepted, and Messrs. Clay and Jonathan 
Russell were appointed, in conjunction with the 
three Plenipotentiaries then in Russia, to conduct 
the negotiations. On the 19th of January, 1814, 
Mr. Clay, in an appropriate Address, accordingly 
resigned his station as Speaker of the House. The 
same day a Resolution was passed by that body, 
thanking him for the ability and impartiality with 
which he had presided. The Resolution was 
adopted almost unanimously—only nine Members 
voting in opposition. 

Mr. Clay had always asserted that an honorable 
Peace was attainable only by an efficient War. In 
Congress he had been the originator and most ar¬ 
dent supporter of nearly all those measures which 
had for their object the vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities against Great Britain. On every occa¬ 
sion his trumpet-voice was heard, cheering on the 
House and the Countiy to confidence and victory. 
No auguries of evil—no croakings of despondency— 
no suggestions of timidity—no violence of Federal 
opposition could for a moment shake his patriotic 
purposes, diminish his reliance on the justice of our 
cause, or induce him to hesitate in that policy, which 
be believed the honor and—what was inseparable 
from the honor—the interests, of the Country de¬ 
manded. 
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The measure. of gratitude due him from his fel¬ 
low citizens, for his exeitions in this cause alone, is 
not to be calculated or puid. But in that scroll 
where Freedom inscribes the names of her worthiest 
champions, destined to an immortal renown in her 
annals, the name of Henry Clay will be found 
with those of Washington, Jefferson and 
Madison. 

Having been the most efficient leader in directing j 
the legislative action which originated and directed 
to a prosperous termination the War with Great 
Britain—a War which the voice of an impartial 
Posterity must admit to have elevated and strength¬ 
ened us as a Nation—Mr. Clay was now appro¬ 
priately selected as one of the Commissioners to : 
arrange a Treaty of Peace. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Meeting of the Ghent Commissioners—Mr. Clay visits Brus¬ 
sels—Anecdote—Mode of transacting Business—Untoward 
Event—Mr. Clay refuses to surrender to the British the Right 
to Navigate the Mississippi—His Reasons—Controversy be¬ 
tween Messrs. Adams and Russell—Air. Olay’s Letter—Goes 
to Paris—Is introduced to the Duke ofWellington by Madame 
de Stael—Hears of the Battle of New-Orleans—Visits Eng¬ 
land—Lord Castlereagh and his First Waiter—Waterloo and 
Napoleon-Air. Clay’s Reception in England—Declines going 
to Court—Sir James Mackintosh—Lord Gambler, &c.—Mr. 
Clay’s Return to New-York-Reception-Re-elected to Con¬ 
gress—Vindication of the War—Internal Improvements—His 
Country, his whole Country. 

The Commissioners met first at Gottingen, but 
their meetings were afterward transferred to Ghent. 
The conferences occupied a space of time of about 
five months. The American Commissioners were 
in reality negotiating with the whole British Min¬ 
istry; for, whenever they addressed a Diplomatic 
note of any importance to the British Commis¬ 
sioners, it was by them transmitted to London, from 
which place the substance of an answer was re¬ 
turned in the form of instructions. The conse¬ 
quence was, that the American Commissioners, 
after having delivered a Diplomatic note, had to 
wait about a week before they received a reply. | 
In one of these pauses of the negotiation, Mr. j 
Clay made a little excursion to Brussels, and Mr. 
Goulbourne went there at the same time. The Brit- 
ish Commissioners had been in the habit of sending 
their English newspapers to the American Commis¬ 
sioners, Through which the latter often derived the 
first intelligence of events occurring in America. j 
The morning after Mr. Clay’s arrival in Brussels, 
upon his coming down to breakfast, his servant, j 
Frederick Cara, whom he had taken with him from j 
the City of Washington, threw some papers upon , 
the breakfast table, and burst into tears. “ What’s j 
the matter, Frederick ?” The British have taken 
Washington, Sir, and Mr. Goulbourne has sent you 
those papers, which contain the account.” “ Is it 
possible?” exclaimed Mr. Clay. “It is too true, 
Sir” returned Frederick, whining piteously. 

The news was by no means agreeable to Mr. Clay; 
nor was his concern diminished when he thought of j 
the channel through which it had been conveyed to 
him, although fully persuaded that Mr. Goulbourne 
had not been actuated by any uncourteous spirit of 
exultation. Mr. Clay nevertheless resolved to avail 
himself of the first favorable opportunity for friendly 
retaliation; and one fortunately soon occurred. A 
point in the negotiation, which had been very much 


pressed, was pacification with the Indians, which the 
American Commissioners assured the British would 
necessarily follow pacification with Great Britain. 
The former received some recent American news¬ 
papers containing an account of the actual conclu¬ 
sion of peace with some of the Indian tribes, but 
containing also an account of one of the splendid 
naval victories won on Lake Champlain or Lake 
Erie. Mr. Clay proposed to the American Com¬ 
missioners, that these newspapers should be sent to 
the British, ostensibly for the purpose of showing 
that peace was made with some of the Indians, but 
in reality to afford them an opportunity of perusing 
the account of that victory. With the concurrence 
of his colleagues, he accordingly addressed an offi¬ 
cial note to the British Commissioners transmitting 
the newspapers. 

The mode of transacting business among the 
American Commissioners was, upon the reception 
of an official note from the other party to deliberate 
fullv upon its contents, and to discuss them at a 
board. After that, the paper was placed in the 
hands of one of the Commissioners to prepare an 
answer. Upon the preparation of that answer, it 
was carefully examined and considered by the board, 
every member of which took it to his lodgings to 
suggest in pencil such alterations as appeared to 
him proper; and these were again considered and 
finally adopted or rejected, and the paper handed to 
the Secretary to be be copied and recorded. 

In the composition of the official notes sent by the 
American to the British Commissioners, the pen of 
Mr. Gallatin was, perhaps, most frequently em¬ 
ployed ; then that of Mr. Adams; then that of Mr. 
Clay. Messrs. Bayard and Russell wrote the least. 

During the progress of the negotiation and at a 
very critical period of it, the official dispatches of 
the American Commissioners, giving a full account 
of the prospects of the negociation, and expressing 
very little hope of its successful termination, having 
been published by the order of the American Go¬ 
vernment, came back to the Commissioners at Ghent 
in the newspapers. They arrived in the evening, 
just as the American Commissioners were dressed 
to go to a ball given to the Commissioners by the 
authorities of Ghent. The unexpected publication 
of these dispatches excited the surprise and regret 
of the American Commissioners. Some of them 
thought that a rupture of the negotiation would.be , 
the consequence. Mr. Clay, on account of his open 
and frank manner, was on terms of more unreserved 
and free intercourse with the British Commission¬ 
ers than any of his colleagues, and he resolved that 
evening to sound the former as to the effect of this 
publication of the dispatches. He accordingly ad¬ 
dressed himself to the three Commissioners sever¬ 
ally in succession at the ball, beginning with Lord 
Gambier, who was the most distinguished for ame¬ 
nity and benevolence of character, and saying: 

“ You perceive, my Lord, that our Government has 
published our dispatches, and that now the whole 
world knows what we are doing here.” “ Yes,” re¬ 
plied his Lordship, “ I have seen it with infinite sur¬ 
prise, and the proceeding is without example in the 
civilized world.” To which Mr. Clay mildly re¬ 
joined : “ Why, my Lord, you must recollect that, 
at the time of the publication of those dispatches, 
our Government had every reason to suppose, from 
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the nature of the pretensions and demands, which 
yours brought forward, that our negotiation would 
not terminate successfully, and that the publication 
would not find us here together. 1 am quite sure, 
that if our Government had anticipated the present 
favorable aspect of our deliberations, the publica¬ 
tion of the dispatches would not have been ordered. 
Then, your Lordship must also recollect, that if, as 
you truly asserted, the publication of dispatches 
pending a negotiation is not according to the cus¬ 
tom of European diplomacy, our Government itself 
is organized upon principles totally different from 
those on which European Governments are consti¬ 
tuted. With us, the business in which we were here 
engaged, is the people’s business. We are their 
servants, and they have a right to know how their 
business is going on. The publication, therefore, 
was to give the people information of what intimate¬ 
ly affected them.” 

Lord Gambier did not appear to be satisfied with 
this explanation, although he was silenced by it. 
Mr. Clay had a similar interview with the two other 
British Commissioners; and their feelings, in con¬ 
sequence of the publication, were marked by the 
degree of excitability of their respective characters. 
But the fears which were entertained by some of 
the American Commissioners were not realized. 
The publication was never spoken of in conference, 
and the negotiation proceeded to a successful issue 
as if it had not happened. 

Between the American Commissioners, in the con¬ 
duct of the negotiation at Ghent, no serious difficul¬ 
ty arose, except on one point, and that related to the 
subject of the Fisheries and navigation of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. By the third article of the definitive Treaty 
of peace with Great Britain concluded in Septem¬ 
ber, 1783, certain rights of fishing, and of drying and 
curing fish within the limitB of British jurisdiction, 
and upon British soil, were secured to the citizens 
of the United States. And by the eighth article of 
the same Treaty, it was stipulated that the right to 
the navigation of the River Mississippi, from its 
source to the Ocean, Bhould remain for ever free and 
open to the subjects of Great Britain and the citi¬ 
zens of the United States. The same mutual right 
of navigation was recognized by Mr. Jay’s treaty of 
1794. 

When the American Commissioners were in con¬ 
sultation as to the project of a treaty to be presented 
to the consideration of the British Commissioners, 
it was proposed that an article should be inserted 
renewing those rights of taking and curing and dry¬ 
ing fish, and of the navigation of the Mississippi. 
To such a proposal, Mr. Clay was decidedly op¬ 
posed, and Mr. Russell concurred with him. The 
other three Commissioners were for making the pro 
posal. The argument on that question was long, 
earnest and ardent. Mr. Clay contended, that the 
right of catching fish in the open seas and bays, be¬ 
ing incontestible, the privilege of taking them and 
Curing and drying them within the exclusive juris¬ 
diction of Great Britain was of little or no impor¬ 
tance, especially as it was limited to the time that 
the British Territory should remain unsettled. Wiih 
respect to the navigation of the Mississippi, he con¬ 
tended, that at the dates both of the definitive Treaty 
of peace of 1783, and of Mr. Jay’s Treaty of 1794, 
Spain owned the whole of the right bank of the 


Mississippi, in all its extent, and both banks of it 
from the Mexican Gulf up to the boundary of the 
United States. That at both those periods, it was 
supposed that the British Dominions touched on the 
Upper Mississippi, but it was now known that they 
did not border at all on that river. Thnt now the 
whole Mississippi, from its uppermost source to the 
gulf, was incontestibly within the limits of the 
United States. He could not, therefore, conceive 
the propriety of stipulating with Great Britain for a 
mutual right to the navigation of that river. It was 
the largest river in the United States) so large as to 
have acquired the denomination of the Father of 
rivers. Why select it from among all the rivers of 
the United States, and subject it to a foreign vussal- 
age? Why do that in respect to the Mississippi 
which would not be tolerated as respects the North 
River, the James, or the Potomac ? What would 
Great Britain herself think if a proposal were made 
that the citizens of the United States and the sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain should have a mutual right 
to navigate the Thames? To make the proposed 
concession, was to admit of a British partnership 
with the United States in the sovereignty of the 
Mississippi, so far as its navigation was concerned. 
Then there might be a doubt and a dispute whether 
the concession did not comprehend the tributaries 
as well as the principal stream. If the grant of the 
right to navigate the Mississippi was to be regarded 
as an equivalent for the concession of the fishing 
privileges, Mr. Clay denied that there was any af¬ 
finity between the two subjects. They were as dis¬ 
tant in their nature as they were remote from each 
other in their localities. 

On the other side, it was contended that it would 
occasion regret and dissatisfaction in the United 
States, if any of the fishing privileges, or other pri¬ 
vileges, which had been enjoyed before the break¬ 
ing out of the War, should not be secured by 
the treaty of peace. That those fishing privileges 
were very important and dear to a section of the 
Union, which had been adverse to the war. That 
the British right to the navigation of the Mississippi 
was a merely nominal concession, which would not 
result in any practical injury to the United States. 
That foreigners now enjoyed the right to navigate 
all the rivers up to the ports of entry established 
upon them, without any prejudice to our interests. 
That Great Britain had been entitled to this right of 
navigating the Mississippi from the period of the 
acquisition of Louisiana to the Declaration of War 
in 1812, without any mischief or inconvenience to 
the United States. 

To all this, Mr. Clay replied that if we lost the 
fishing privileges within the exclusive jurisdiction, 
we gained the total exemption of the Mississippi 
from this foreign participation with us in the right 
to its navigation. That the uncertainty as to the 
extent of privileges which the British right to navi¬ 
gate the Mississippi comprised, far from recommend¬ 
ing the concession to him, formed an additional ob¬ 
jection to it. That the period of about eight years 
between the acquisition of Louisiana and the Decla¬ 
ration of War, was too short for us to ascertain by 
experience what practical use Great Britain was 
capable of making of that right of navigation, which 
might be injurious to us. We knew that a great 
many of the Indian Tribes were situated upon the 
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sources of the Mississippi. The Britieh right to na¬ 
vigate that river might bring her in direct contact 
with them, and we had sufficient experience of the 
pernicious use she might make of those Indians.— 
He was as anxious as any of his colleagues to se¬ 
cure all the rights of fishing, and curing and drying 
fish, which had hitherto been enjoyed; but he could 
not consent to purchase of temporary and uncertain 
privileges within the British limits, at the expense of 
putting a foreign and degrading mark upon the no¬ 
blest of all our rivers. 

After the argument, which was extended to seve¬ 
ral sessions of the consultation meetings of the 
American Commissioners, was exhausted, it ap¬ 
peared that the same three Commissioners were in¬ 
clined to make the proposal. In that stage of the 
proceeding, Mr. Clay said, he felt it due to his col¬ 
leagues to state to them that he would affix his sig¬ 
nature to no I'reaty which should make to Great 
Britain the contemplated concession. After the an¬ 
nouncement of this determination, Mr. Bayard uni¬ 
ted with Messrs. Clay and Russell, and then formed 
a majority against tendering the proposal—and it 
was not made. 

But, at a subsequent period of the negotiation, 
when the British Commissioners made their propo¬ 
sitions for a Treaty, one of the propositions was to 
renew the British right to navigate the Mississippi 
simply, without including^the fishing privileges in 
question. On examining this proposal, the Ameri¬ 
can Commissioners considered, first, whether they 
should accept the proposal with or without condi¬ 
tions. All united in agreeing that it ought not to 
be unconditionally accepted. But the same three 
Commissioners who had been originally in favor o< 
an article which should include both the Mississippi 
and the fishing privileges within the British limits, 
appeared to be now in favor of accepting tlie British 
proposal, upon the condition that it should compre¬ 
hend those fishing privileges. Mr. Clay did not re 
new die expression of his determination to sign no 
Treaty which should concede to the British die right 
to the navigation of the Mississippi, although he re¬ 
mained fixed in that purpose; for he apprehended 
that a repetition of the expression of his determina¬ 
tion might be misconceived by his colleagues. 

It was accordingly proposed to the British Com¬ 
missioners to accept their proposal with the condi¬ 
tion just stated. In a subsequent conference be¬ 
tween the two commissions, the British declined ac¬ 
cepting the proposed conditions, and it was mutually 
agreed to leave both subjects out of the Treaty. And 
thus, as Mr. Clay wished from the first, the Missis¬ 
sippi River became liberated from all British preten¬ 
sions of a right to navigate it from die Ocean to its 
source. 

A controversy having arisen between Messrs. 
Adams and Russell, about the year 1823, in respect 
to some points in the negotiations at Ghent, an em¬ 
bittered correspondence took place between those 
two gentlemen. In the course of it, Mr. Clay 
thought that Mr Adams had unintentionally fallen 
into some errors, which Mr. Clay, in a note ad¬ 
dressed to the public, stated he would at some fu¬ 
ture day correct. .About the year 1823 or 1829, Mr. 
Russell, without the previous consent of Mr. Clay, 
published a confidential letter addressed by Mr. 
Clay to him, in which Mr. C. expresses his condem¬ 


nation of Mr. Russell’s course in the alteration of 
some of his letters, which had been charged and 
proved upon him by Mr. Adams. In that same let¬ 
ter, Mr. Clay gives his explanation of some of the 
transactions at Ghent, respecting which he thought 
Mr. Adams was mistaken. The publication of the 
confidential letter superseded the necessity of mak¬ 
ing the corrections which Mr. C. had intended. In 
this letter, Mr. Clay in no instance impugns the mo¬ 
tives of 31r. Adams, nor does it contain a line from 
which an unfriendly state of feeling on the part of 
the writer toward Mr. Adams could be inferred. 

Such was Mr. Clay’s pride of country that he had 
resolved not to go to England until he had heard of 
the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent. After the 
termination of the negotiations he went to Paris, and 
accepted the invitation of Mr. Crawford, our Minis¬ 
ter, to take apartments in his hotel. Mr. Clay re¬ 
mained in Paris during upward of two months. On 
the night of his arrival in that brilliant metropolis, 
he found at Mr. Crawford’s an invitation to a ball 
given by the American banker, Mr. Hottinguv, on 
the occasion of the pacification between the United 
States and Great Britain. There he met for the first 
time the celebrated Madame de Stael—was intro¬ 
duced to her, and had with her a long and animated 
conversation. 

u Ah! ” said she, “ Mr. Clay, I have been in Eng¬ 
land, and have been battling your cause for you 

there.”_“ I know it, Madame; we heard of your 

powerful interposition, and we are grateful and 
thankful for it.”—“ They were very much enraged 
against you,” said she: “ so much so, that they at¬ 
one time thought seriously of sending the Duke 
of Wellington to command their Armies against 
you! ”—“ I am very sorry, Madame,” replied Mr. 
Clay, “ that they did not send bis Grace.”—“ Why 1 ” 
asked she, surprised.—“ Because, Madame, if he had 
beaten us, we should only have been in the condition 
of Europe, without disgrace. But, if we had been 
so fortunate as to defeat him, we should have greatly 
added to the renown of our arms.” 

The next time he met Madame de Stael was at a 
party at her own house, which was attended by the 
Marshals of France, the Duke of Wellington, and 
other distinguished persons. She introduced Mr. 
Clay to the Duke, and at the same time related the 
above anecdote. He replied, with promptness and 
politeness, that if he had been sent on that service, 
and had been so fortunate as to have been success¬ 
ful over a foe as gallant as the Americans, he would 
have regarded it as the proudest feather in his cap. 

During his stay in Paris, Mr. Clay heard of the 
issue of the Battle of New-Orleans. Now,” said 
he to his informant, “ I can go to England without 
mortification.” But he expressed himself greatly 
mortified at the inglorious flight attributed, in the 
Dispatches of the American General, to a portion 
or the Kentucky Militia, which Mr. Clay pronouced 
must be a mistake. 

Having heard of the ratification of the Treaty of 
Ghent, Mr. Clay left Paris for England in March, 
1315, just before the arrival of Bonaparte in the 
French Capital. He thus missed the opportunity 
of seeing the Great Corsican. He would have re¬ 
mained in Paris for the purpose, had he supposed 
the Emperor would arrive so soon. It was about 
this time that Louis XVIII. left Paris, and took up 
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his residence in Ghent, near the Hotel which the 
American Commissioners had recently occupied. 

On his arrival in England, before any of the other 
American Commissioners, Mr. Clay had an inter¬ 
view with Lord Castlereagh, who contracted for 
him a high esteem, which was frequently mani¬ 
fested during his sojourn in England. Lord C. 
offered to present him to the Prince Regent. Mr. 
Clay said he would go through the ceremony, if it 
were deemed necessary or respectful. Lord Castle¬ 
reagh said that, having been recognized in his public 
character by the British Government, it was not 
necessary, and that he might omit it or not, as he 
pleased. Mr. Clay’s repugnance to the parade of 
Courts prevented his presentation, and he never saw 
the Prince. He met, however, with most of the 
other members of the Royal Family. 

A few days after his interview with Lord Castle¬ 
reagh, the keeper of the house at which Mr. Clay 
lodged announced a person who wished to speak 
with him. Mr. Clay directed him to be admitted; 
and, on his entrance, he perceived an individual, 
dressed apparently in great splendor, come forward, 
whom he took to be a Peer of the Realm. He rose 
and asked his visitor to be seated, but the latter 
declined, and observed that he was the First Waiter 
of my Lord Castlereagh! “The First Waiter of 
my Lord Castlereagh! ” exclaimed Mr. Clay; « well, 
what is your pleasure with me? ”—“ Why, if your 
Excellency pleases,” said the man, “ it is usual for 
a Foreign Minister, when presented to Lord Castle¬ 
reagh, to make to his First Waiter a present, or pay 
him the customary stipend; ” at the same time hand¬ 
ing to Mr. Clay a long list of names of Foreign Min¬ 
isters, with the sum which every one had paid affixed 
to his name. 

Mr. Clay, thinking it a vile extortion, took the 
paper, and, while reading it, thought how he should 
repel so exceptionable a demand. He returned it 
to the servant, telling him that, as it was the custom 
of the country, he presumed it was all right; but 
that he was not the Minister to England; Mr. Adams 
was the Minister, and was daily expected from Paris, 
and, he had no doubt, would do whatever was right. 
“ But,” said the servant, very promptly, “ if your 
* Excellency pleases, it makes no difference whether 
‘ the Minister presented be the Resident Minister or 
‘ a Special Minister, as I understand your Excel- 
«lency to beit is always paid.” Mr. Clay, who 
had come to England to argue with the master, find¬ 
ing himself in danger of being beaten in argument 
by the man, concluded it was best to conform to the 
usage, objectionable as he thought it; and, looking 
over the paper for the smallest sum paid by any 
other Minister, handed the fellow five guineas and 
dismissed him. 

Mr. Clay was in London when the Battle of 
Waterloo was fought, and witnessed the illumi¬ 
nations, bonfires and rejoicings to which it gave 
rise. For a day or two, it was a matter of great 
uncertainty what had become of Napoleon. During 
this interval of anxious suspense, Mr. Clay dined at 
Lord Castlereagh’s with the American Ministers, 
Messrs. Adams and Gallatin, and the British Minis¬ 
try. Bonaparte’s flight and probable place of refuge 
became the topics of conversation. Among other 
conjectures, it was suggested that he might have 
gone to the United States; and Lord Liverpool, ad¬ 


dressing Mr. Clay, asked:—“If he goes there, will 
he not give you a good deal of trouble?”—“Not 
the least, my Lord,” replied Mr. Clay, with his 
habitual promptitude—“ we shall be very glad to 
receive him; we would treat him with all hospi¬ 
tality, and very soon make of him a good Democrat." 

The reply produced a very hearty peal of laughter 
from the whole company. • 

Mr. Clay was received in the British circles, both 
of the Ministry and the Opposition, with the most 
friendly consideration. The late Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh was one of his first acquaintances in Lon¬ 
don;—and of the lamented Sir Samuel Romilly and 
his beautiful and accomplished lady , Mr. Clay has 
been heard to remark, that they presented one of the 
most beautiful examples of a happy man and wife 
that he had ever seen. He passed a most agreeable 
week with his Ghent friend, Lord Gambier, at Iver 
Grove, near Windsor Castle. Of this pious and 
excellent nobleman, Mr. Clay has ever retained a 
lively and friendly recollection. He visited with 
him Windsor Castle, Frogmore Lodge, the residence 
of the descendant of William Penn, and saw the 
wife of George III. and some of the daughters. 

In September, 1815, Mr. Clay returned to his own 
country, arriving in New York, which port he had 
left in March, 1814. A Public Dinner was given to 
him and Mr. Gallatin, soon after their disem¬ 
barkation. Every where, on his route homeward 
to his adopted State, he was received with con¬ 
tinual demonstrations of public gratitude and ap¬ 
probation. In Kentucky he was hailed with every 
token of affection and respect. The Board of Trus¬ 
tees of Lexington waited upon him and presented their 
thanks for his eminent services in behalf of his 
country. 

On the seventh of October, the citizens of the same 
town gave him a public dinner. In reply to a toast 
complimentary to the American negotiators, he 
made some brief and eloquent remarks concerning 
the circumstances under which the Treaty had been 
concluded, and the general condition of the country, 
both at the commencement and the close of the war. 
At the same festival, in reply to a toast highly com¬ 
plimentary to himself, he thanked the company for 
their kind and affectionate attention. His reception, 
he said, had been more like that of a brother than a 
common friend or acquaintance, and he was utterly 
incapable of finding words to express his gratitude. 
He compared his situation to that of a Swedish gen¬ 
tleman, at a festival in England, given by the Soci 
ety for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress. A toast 
having been given, complimentary to his country, it 
was expected that he Bhould address the company 
in reply. Not understanding the English language, 
he was greatly embarrassed, and said to the Chair¬ 
man : “ Sir, l wish you, and this Society, to con- 
‘ sider me a Foreigner in Distress." “ So,” said 
Mr. Clay, evidently much affected, “ I wish you to 
‘ consider me a friend in distress.” 

In anticipation of his return home, Mr. Clay had 
been unanimously re-elected a Member of Congress 
from the District he formerly represented. Doubts 
arising as to the legality of this election, a new one 
was ordered, and the result was the same. 

On the fourth of December, 1815, the Fourteenth 
Congress met, in its first session. Mr. Clay was 
again elected Speaker of the House of Representu- 
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tives, almost unanimously—receiving, upon the first 
balloting, eighty-seven out of one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-two votes cast—thirteen being the highest num¬ 
ber given for any one of the five opposing candi¬ 
dates. He was, at this time, just recovering from a 
serious indisposition, but accepted the office in a 
brief and appropriate speech, acknowledging the 
honor conferred upon him, and pledging his best ef¬ 
forts for the proper discharge of its duties. 

Among the important subjects which came up, 
that of the new Treaty was, of course, among the 
foremost. John Randolph and the Federalists, after 
having resisted the War, now took frequent occasion 
to sneer at the mode of its termination. On the 29th 
of January, 1816, Mr. Clay addressed the Commit¬ 
tee of the House most eloquently in reply to these 
cavilers. 

“ I gave a vote,” said he, “ for the Declaration of. 
‘ War. I exerted all the little influence and talents 

* I could command to make the War. The War 
' was made. It is terminated. And I declare with 

* perfect sincerity, if it had been permitted to me to 
‘ lift the veil of futurity, and to have foreseen the 

* precise scries of events which has occurred, my 
‘ vote would have been unchanged. We had been 
1 insulted, and outraged, and spoliated upon by al- 

* most all Europe—by Great Britain, by France, 

* Spain, Denmark, Naples, and, to cap the climax, 

‘ by the little contemptible power of Algiers. We 

* had submitted too long and too much. We had 
‘ become the scorn of foreign powers, and the deri- 
‘sion of our own citizens.” 

It had been objected by the Opposition that no 
provision had been made in the Treaty in regard to 
the impressment of our seamen by the British. On 
this subject, Mr. Clay said—and his argument is as 
conclusive as it is lofty:—“ One of the great causes 
‘ of the War and of its continuance was the practice 
‘ of impressment exercised by Great Britain— and 
1 if this claim had been admitted by necessary impli- 
‘ ca tion or express stipulation, the rights of our sea- 
‘ men would have been abandoned ! It is with utter 
1 astonishment that I hear it lias been contended in j 

* this country that, because our right of exemption 
‘ from the practice had not been expressly secured 
‘ in the Treaty, it was, therefore, given up! It is 

* impossible that such an argument can be advanced 
‘ on this floor. No Member, who regarded his repu- 
‘ tation, would venture to advance such a doctrine!” 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay declared, on this occasion 
that his policy, in regard to the attitude in which the 
country should now be placed, was to preserve the 
present force, naval and military—to provide for the 
augmentation of the Navy—to fortify the weak and 
vulnerable points indicated by experience—to con¬ 
struct Military roads and canals—and, in short, “ to 
COMMERCE THE GREAT WORK OF INTERNAL IM¬ 
PROVEMENT.” 

“ I would see," he said, “ a chain of turnpike 
roads and canals from Passamaquoddy to New-Or- 
leans; and other similar roads intersecting moun¬ 
tains, to facilitate intercourse between alt parts of 
the country , and to bind and connect us together. I 
WOULD ALSO EFFECTUALLY PROTECT OUR MANU¬ 
FACTORIES. I would nfford them protection, not so 
much for the sake of the Manufacturers themselves 
as for the general interest.” 

It was in this patriotic spirit, and impelled by this 
&r-siglited, liberal, and truly American policy, that 


Mr. Clay resumed bi6 legislative labors in the Nation¬ 
al Councils. He has lived to carry out those truly 
great and Statesman-like measures of Protection and 
Internal Improvement, which even then began to 
gather shape and power in a mind ever active in the 
cause of his country. May he live to receive a tes¬ 
timonial of that country’s gratitude and admiration 
in the bestowal upon him of the highest honor in her 

gift! 


CHAPTER V. 


Re-charter of the United States Bank—Mr. Clay’s viewsin 1811. 
and 1816—Scene in the House with Randolph—The compen¬ 
sation Bill—Canvasses his District—Skirmish with Mr. Pope— 
The Old Hunter and his Rifle—The Irish Barber—Repeal of 
the Compensation Bill—Sontfa. American Independence—Inter¬ 
nal Improvements—Mr. Clay’s Relations with Mr. Madison— 
Intention of Madison at one time to appoint him Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army—Election of James Monroe—Mr. Clay 
carries his Measures in behalf of the South American States— 
His Eloquent Appeals—His Efforts Successful—His Speeches 
Read at the Head of the South American Armies—Letterfrom 
Bolivar—and Clay’s Reply. 


The financial condition of the United States at the 
close of the War was extremely depressed. The 
currency was deranged—public credit impaired— 
and a heavy debt impending. In his message, at the 
opening of the Session of 1815-16, President Madi¬ 
son stated the condition of public affairs, and indi¬ 
cated the establishment of a National Bank and of a 
Protective Tariff as the two great measures of relief. 

On the eighth of January, 1816, Mr. Calhoun from 
the committee on that part of the President’s Mes¬ 
sage, relating to the Currency, reported a bill to in¬ 
corporate the subscribers to a Bank of the United 
States. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Clay in 1811, while 
a member of the Senate, had opposed the re-char- 
teiing of the old Bank. His reasons for now advo¬ 
cating the bill before the House have been fully and 
freely communicated to the public. 

When the application was made to renew the old 
charter of the Bank of the United States, such an 
institution did not appear to him to be so necessary to 
the fulfilment of any of the objects specifically enu¬ 
merated in the Cotlstitution as to justify Congress in 
assuming, by construction, power to establish it. It 
was supported mainly upon the ground that it was 
indispensable to the treasury operations. But the 
local institutions in the several States were at that 
time in prosperous existence, confided in by 
the community, having confidence in one another, 
and maintaining an intercourse and connection the 
most intimate. Many of them were actually em¬ 
ployed by the Treasury to aid that department in a 
part of its fiscal arrangements; and they appeared 
to him to be fully capable of affording to it all the 
facility that it ought to desire in all of them. They 
superseded iu his judgment the necessity of a Na¬ 
tional Institution. 

But ho w stood the case in 1816, when he was called 
upon again to examine the power of the General 
Government to incorporate a National Bank? A total 
ehange o( circumstances was presented. Events of 
the utmost magnitude had intervened. A suspension 
of specie payments bad taken place. The currttncy 
of the country was completely vitiated. The Gov¬ 
ernment issued paper bearing an interest of six per 
cent, which it pledged the faith of the country to re¬ 
deem. For this paper, guaranteed by the honor and 
faith of the Government, there was obtained for ev- 
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eiy one hundred dollars, eighty dollars from those 
banks which suspended specie payments. The 
experience of the War therefore showed the neces¬ 
sity of a Bank. The country could not get along 
without it. Mr. Clay had then changed his opinion 
on the subject, and he had never attempted to dis¬ 
guise the fact. In his position a3 Speaker of the 
House, he might have locked up his opinion in his 
own breast. But with that candor and fearlessness 
which have ever distinguished him, he had come for¬ 
ward, as honest men ought to come forward, and 
expressed his change of opinion, at the time 
when President Madison and other eminent men 
changed their course in relation to the Bank. 

The Constitution confers on Congress the power 
to coin Money and to regulate the value of Foreign 
Coins: and the States are prohibited to coin money, 
to emit bills of credit, or to make any thing but gold 
or silver coin a tender in payment of debts. The 
plain inference was, that the subject of the general 
currency was intended to be submitted exclusively 
to the General Government. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, the regulation of the General Currency was in 
the hands of the S tate Governments, or, what was the 
same thing, of the Banks created by them. Their 
paper had every quality of money, except that of 
being made a tender, and even this was imparted to 
it, by some States, in the law by which a creditor 
must receive it, or submit to a ruinous suspension 
of the payment of bis debt. 

It was incumbent upon Congress to recover the 
control which it had lost over the General Currency. 
The remedy called for was one of caution and mo¬ 
deration, but of firmness. Whether a remedy, di¬ 
rectly acting upon the Banks and their paper thrown 
into circulation, was in the power of the General 
Government or not, neither Congress nor the com¬ 
munity were prepared for the application of Buch a 
remedy. 

An indirect remedy of a milder character seemed 
to be furnished by a National Bank. Going into 
operation with the powerful aid of the Treasury of 
the United States, Mr. Clay believed it would be 
highly instrumental in the renewal of specie pay¬ 
ments. Coupled with the other measure adopted 
by Congress for that object, he believed the remedy 
effectual. The local Banks must follow the exam¬ 
ple, which the National Bank would set them, of re¬ 
deeming their notes by the payment of specie, or 
their notes would be discredited and put down. 

If the Constitution, then, wan anted the establish¬ 
ment of a Bank, other considerations, besides those 
already mentioned, strongly urged it. The want of 
a general medium was everywhere felt. Exchange 
varied continually, not only between different parts 
of the Union, but between different parts of the same 
City. If the paper of a National Bank were not re¬ 
deemed in specie, it would be much better than the 
current paper, since though its value, in compari¬ 
son with specie, might fluctuate, it would afford an 
uniform standard. 

During this discussion ofl816, on the Bank Char¬ 
ter, a collision arose between Messrs. Clay and Ran¬ 
dolph, which produced great sensation for the mo¬ 
ment, and which it was apprehended might lead to 
serious consequences. Although Mr. Clay had 
changed his own opinion in regard to a Bunk, he 
did not feel authorized to seek, in private inter- 


[ course, to influence that of others, and observed a 
silence and reserve not usual to him, on the subject. 
Mr. Randolph commented on this fact, and used 
language, which might bear an offensive interpreta¬ 
tion. When he was done, Mr. Clay rose with per¬ 
fect coolness, but evidently with a firm determina¬ 
tion, and adverting to the offensive language, ob¬ 
served that it required explanation, and that he 
should forbear saying what it became him to say 
until he heard the explanation, if any, which the 
Member from Virginia had to make. He sat down. 
Mr. Randolph rose and made an explanation. Mr. 
Clay again rose, and said that the explanation was 
not satisfactory. Whereupon Mr. R. again got up 
and disclaimed expressly all intentional offence. 

During the transaction of this scene, the most in¬ 
tense anxiety and the most perfect stillness perva¬ 
ded the House. You might have beard a pin fall 
in any part of it. 

The bill to re-charter the Bank was discussed for 
several weeks in the House. The vote was laken, 
on its third reading, on the 14th of March, 1816, 
when it was passed: 80 Ayes to 71 Nays: and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. On the 2d of April, 
after the bill reported by the Financial Committee 
had received a full and thorough discussion, it was 
finally passed in that body by a vote of 22 to 12— 
two Members only being absent. The amendments 
of the Senate were speedily adopted by the House, 
and on the 10th of April the bill became a law, by 
the signature of the President. The wisdom of the 
supporters of the measure was soon made manifest 
in the fact, that the Institution more than realized 
the most sanguine hopes ofits friends. During the 
period of its existence the United States enjoyed a 
currency of unexampled purity and uniformity; and 
the bills of the Bank were as acceptable as silver in 
every quarter of the Globe. In another part of this 
memoir will be found an outline of such a Fiscal 
Institution as Mr. Clay would be in favor of, when¬ 
ever a majority of the people of the United States 
might demand the establishment of a National 
Bank. 

On the 6th of March, 1816, Col. Richard M. John¬ 
son, from a Committee appointed for the purpose, 
reported a bill changing the mode of compensation 
to Members of Congress. The pay of Members at 
that time was six dollars a day—an amount which, 
from its inadequacy, threatened to place the legis¬ 
lation of the country in the hands of the wealthy. 
The new bill gave Members a salary of fifteen hun¬ 
dred dollars a year—to the presiding officer twice 
that amount. It passed both houses without oppo¬ 
sition. Mr. Clay preferred the increase of the daily 
compensation to the institution of a salary, but the 
majority were against him, and he acquiesced in 
their decision. 

He never canvassed for a seat in the House of 
Representatives but on one occasion, and that was 
after the passage of this unpalatable bill. It pro¬ 
duced very great dissatisfaction throughout the Uni¬ 
ted States, and extended to the district which he 
represented. Mr. Popp, a gentleman of great abili¬ 
ties, was his competitor. They had several skir¬ 
mishes at popular meetings, with various success ; 
but having agroed upon a general action, they met 
at Hijtbie, a central place and convenient of access 
to the three counties cpmpomng the district. A vast 
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multitude assembled; and tlie rival candidates occu¬ 
pied in their addresses the greater part of the day. 

Instead of confining himself to a defence of ihe 
Compensation Bill, which he never heartily appro¬ 
ved in the form of an annual salary to Members of 
Congress, Mr. Clay carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. He attacked Mr. Pope’s vote against the 
Declaration of War with Great Britain, dwelt on the 
wrongs and injuries which that power had inflicted 
on the United States, pointed out his inconsistency 
in opposing the War upon the ground of a want of 
preparation to prosecute it, and yet having been 
willing to declare War against both France and 
Great Britain. Thus he put his competitor on the 
defensive. The effect of the discussion was power¬ 
ful and triumphant on the side of Mr. Clay. From 
that day his success was no longer doubtful, nnd, 
accordingly, at the election which shortly after en¬ 
sued, he was chosen by a majority of six or seven 
hundred votes. 

During the canvass, Mr. Clay encountered an old 
hunter, who had always before been his warm friend, 
but was now opposed to his election on account of 
the Compensation Bill. “ Have you a good rifle, my 
friend ? ” asked Mr. Clay. “ Yes.” “ Does it ever 
flash! ” “ Once only,” he replied. “ What did you 
do with it—throw it away ?” “ No, I picked the 
flint, tried it again, and brought down the game.” 
“ Have I ever flashed but upon the Compensation 
Bill?” “No.” “ Will you throw me away ?” “No, 
no! ” exclaimed the hunter, with enthusiasm, nearly 
overpowered by his feeling's : “ I will pick the flint, 
and try you again! ” He was afterward a warm 
supporter of Mr. Clay. 

This anecdote reminds us of another, which is 
illustrative of lhat trait of boldness and self-posses¬ 
sion, in the manifestation of which Mr. Clay has 
never been known to fail during his public career. 
At the time that he was a candidate for election to the 
Legislature of Kentucky in 1803, while passing a 
few weeks at the Olympian Springs, a number of 
huntsmen, old and young, assembled to hear him 
make a “ stump speech.” When he had finished, 
one of the audience, an ancient Nimrod, who had 
stood leaning upon his rifle for some time, regarding 
the young orator with keen attention, commenced a 
conversation with him. 

“Young man,” said he, “you want to go to the 
Legislature, I see ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” replied Mr. Clay, “ since I have 
consented to be a candidate, I would prefer not to 
be defeated.” 

“ Are you a good shot ? ” 

“ Try me.” 

“ Very well; I would like to see a specimen of 
your qualifications for the Legislature. Come: we 
roust see you shoot." 

“ But I have no rifle here.” 

“ No matter: here is old Bess ; and she never fails 
in the hands of a marksman; she has often sent death 
through a squirrel’s head at one hundred yards, and 
daylight through many a red-skin twice that distance; 
if you can shoot with any gun, you can shoot with 
old Bess.” 

“ Well, well: put up your mark, put up your 
mark,” said Mr. Clay. 

The target was placed at the distance of about 
eighty yards, when, with all the coolness and stead¬ 


iness of an experienced marksman, he lifted “old 
Bess” to his shoulder, fired, and pierced the very 
: centre of the target. 

“ Oh, a chance shot! a chance shot! ” exclaimed 
several of his political opponents. “ He might shoot 
j all day, and not hit the mark again. Let him try it 
! over—let him try it over.” 

I “ No; beat that and then I will,” retorted Mr. Clay. 
But as no one seemed disposed to make the attempt, 

! it was considered that he had given satisfactory proof 
j of his superiority as a marksman; and this felicitous 
! accident gained him the vote of every hunter in the 
' assembly. The most remarkable feature in the trans- 
■ action remains to be told. 44 I had never,” said Mr. 

! Clay, “ fired a rifle before, and never have since.” 
j It is needless to add that the election resulted in his 
favor. 

An Irish barber, residing in Lexington, had sup¬ 
ported Mr. Clay with great zeal at all elections, 
when he was a candidate, prior to the passage of 
the Compensation Bill. The fellow’s unrestrained 
passions had frequently involved him in scrapes 
and difficulties, on which occasions Mr. Clay 
generally defended him and got him out of them. 
During the canvass, after the Compensation Bill, 
the barber was very reserved, took no part in the 
election, and seemed indifferent to its fate. He 
was often importuned to state for whom he meant 
to vote, but declined. At length, a few days before 
the election, he was addressed by Dr. W-, a gen¬ 

tleman for whom he entertained the highest respect, 
and pressed to say to whom he meant to give his 
j suffrage. Looking at the inquirer with great earn- 
I estness and shrewdness, he said : “ I tell you what, 
‘ docthur, I mane to vote for the man that can put 
, ‘ but one hand into the Treasury.” Mr. Pope had 
! the misfortune to lose, in early life, one of his arms, 
and here lay the point of the Irishman’s reply. 

It is due to the memory of Jeremiah Murphy, the 
barber, te state that he repented of his ingratitude to 
Mr. Clay, whom he met one day in the streets of 
Lexington, and, accosting him, burst into tears, and 
told him that he bad wronged him; and that his 
poor wife had got round him, crying and reproach¬ 
ing him for his conduct, saying: “Don’t you re- 
4 member, Jerry, when you were in jail, Mr. Clay 

4 came to you, and made that beast, YVilliam B-, 

4 the jailor, let you out ? ” 

Having found that the sentiments of his constitu¬ 
ents were decidedly opposed to the Compensation 
Bill, Mr. Clay, at the ensuing session, voted for its 
repeal. A daily allowance of eight dollars to every 
Member was substituted for the salary of fifteen hun¬ 
dred dollars. 

During the month of February, a bill was intro¬ 
duced, setting apart and pledging as a fund for In¬ 
ternal Improvement the bonus of the United States’ 
share of the dividends of the National Bank. As 
! may be presumed, this measure received the hearty 
support of Mr. Clay. Without entering at length 
into a discussion of the subject, he expressed a wish 
only to say that 44 He had long thought there were 
I 4 no two subjects which could engage the attention 
4 of the National Legislature, more worthy of its de- 
| 4 liberate consideration than those of Internal Im- 
4 provements and Domestic Manufactures.” For 
Constitutional reasons, President Madison withheld 
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his signature from this bill, much to the surprise of 
his friends. 

During the administration of Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Clay was, on two separate occasions, offered a seat 
in his Cabinet, or the Mission to Russia, by that 
distinguished Chief Magistrate. He declined them 
both. Mr. Madison appears to have had the highest 
estimate of bis talents and worth. Indeed, so im¬ 
pressed was he with the eminent and versatile abili¬ 
ties of Mr. Clay, that he had selected him, at the 
commencement of the War, to be Commander in 
Chief of the Army. The nomination was not made, 
solely because Mr. Clay could not be spared from 
Congress, where his powerful mind and paramount 
influence enabled bim to render services superior to 
nny that could have been rendered in any other po¬ 
sition. 

On the fourth of March, 1817, James Monroe took 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution, and entered 
upon the duties of the Presidency of the United 
States. The first session of the Fifteenth Congress 
commenced the ensuing December. Mr. Clay was 
again chosen Speaker. 

It would be impossible in the brief space we have 
allotted to ourselves to present even a brief abstract 
of his remarks upon the many important topics which 
now claimed the attention of Congress. We must 
content ourselves with a succinct account of the 
leading measures with which bis name and his fame 
have become identified. 

In his speech on the state of the Union in January, 
1816, he had expressed his sympathies in behalf of 
the South American Colonists, who were then strug¬ 
gling to throw off the yoke of the Mother Country. 
The Supreme Congress of the Mexican Republic 
afterwards voted him their thanks “ for the disinter- 
‘ ested, manly and generous sentiments he expressed 
‘ on the floor of the House for the welfare of the In- 

• fant Republic.” 

In the debate on the proposition to reduce the Di¬ 
rect Taxation of the Country, he had alluded to the 
existing peaceful condition of the United States, and 
bad hinted the possibility of hostilities with Spain. 
He had heard that the Minister of that Nation had 
demanded the surrender of a portion of our soil—that 
part of Florida lying west of the Perdido. Without 
speaking of it as it deserved—of the impudence of 
such a demand—he alluded to it as indicative of the 
disposition of the Spanish Government. “ Besides,” 
said he, “ who can tell with certainty how far it may 
‘ be proper to aid the people of South America in the 

• establishment of their Independence ? ” The sub¬ 
ject, he avowed, had made a deep impression on his 
mind; and he was not in favor of exhausting, by di¬ 
rect taxes, the country of those funds which might 
be needed to vindicate its rights at home, or, if ne¬ 
cessary, to aid the cause of Liberty in South Ame¬ 
rica. 

These remarks aroused all the spleen of Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph. “ As for South America,” said he, in his re¬ 
ply to Mr. Clay, “ I am not going a-tilting for the 

• liberties of her People; they came not to our aid; 
1 let us mind our own business, and not tax our Peo- 

• pie for the liberties of the People of Spanish Ame- 

• rica.” He went on to ridicule the notion that the 
People of Caraccas and Mexico were capable either 
of enjoying or of understanding liberty and insinu¬ 
ated that Mr. Clay was influenced by a desire of 


conquest. “ The honorable gentleman,” he said 
“ had been sent on a late occasion to Europe; he 
‘ had been near the field of Waterloo, and, he feared, 

* had snuffed the carnage and caught the infection.” 
“ What! ” said he, “ increase our Standing Army in 
‘ time of peace, on the suggestion that wc are to go 
‘ on a crusade to South America 1 ” Mr. Clay inti¬ 
mated that he had advocated no such measure.— 
“Do I not understand the gentleman?” said Mr. 
Randolph; “lam sorry I do not; I labor under two 
‘ great misfortunes—one is that I can never under- 
‘ stand the honorable Speaker—the other is that he 
‘ can never understand me: on such terms, an argu- 
‘ ment can never be maintained between us, and I 
‘ shall, therefore, put an end to it.” Mr. Clay sim¬ 
ply expressed his surprise that he could so have 
misunderstood his remarks, and deferred the general 
argument to another occasion. 

Soon after, on a proposition to “ prevent our citi¬ 
zens from selling vessels of war to a foreign power,” 
Mr. Clay opposed the bill, on account of its evident 
bearing upon the question of South American Inde¬ 
pendence ; it would every where be understood as a 
law framed expressly to prevent the offer of the 
slightest aid to these Republics by our citizens.— 
“With respect to the nature of their struggle,” he 
said, “ I have not now, for the first time, to express 

* my opinion and wishes. I wish them Independ- 

* ence. It is the first step towards improving their 

* condition.” 

During the summer of 1816, the President had ap¬ 
pointed Messrs. Rodney, Graham and Bland, Com¬ 
missioners to proceed to South America, to ascertain 
the condition of the country. In March, 1818, the 
Appropriation Bill being before the House, Mr. Clay 
objected to the clause appropriating $30,000 for their 
compensation, as unconstitutional. He then offered 
an amendment, appropriating eighteen thousand 
dollars as the outfit and one year’s salary of a Min¬ 
ister, to be deputed from the United States to the 
Independent Provinces of the River La Plata, in 
South America. The amendment was lost; but Mr. 
Clay’s speech in support of it was one of his most 
memorable efforts. Both Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent were opposed to any recognition of the Inde¬ 
pendence of the South American Colonists. In 
rising to promulgate views hostile to theirs, Mr. 
Clay said that, much as he valued those friends, in 
and out of the House, from whom he differed, he 
could not hesitate when reduced to the distressing 
alternative of conforming his judgment to theirs, or 
pursuing the deliberate and matured dictates of his 
own mind. 

He maintained that an oppressed People were au¬ 
thorized, whenever they could, to rise and break 
their fetters. This was the great principle of the 
English Revolution. It was the great principle of 
our own. Vattel, if authority were wanting, ex¬ 
pressly supports this right. 

Mr. Clay said he was no propagandist. He would 
not seek to force upon other nations our principles 
and our liberty, if they did not want them. He 
would not disturb the repose even of a detrstable 
despotism. But, if an abused and oppressed People 
willed their freedom; if they sought to establish it; 
if, in truth, they had established it, we had a right, 
as a sovereign power, to notice the fact, and to act 
as circumstances and our interest required. 
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The Opposition had argued that the People of | 
Spanish America were too ignorant and supersti* I 
tious to appreciate and conduct an independent and I 
free system of Government. We believe it is Mac¬ 
aulay, who says of this plea of ignorance as an ar¬ 
gument against emancipation, that with just as 
much propriety might you argue against a person’s 
going into the water until he knew how to swim.— 
Mr. Clay denied the alleged fact of the ignorance of 
the Colonists. 

With regard to their superstition, he said: “ They 
4 worshipped the same God with us. Their prayers 
‘ were offered up in their temples to the same Re- 
4 deemer, whose intercession we expected to save us. 

* Nor was there anything in the Catholic religion 

• unfavorable to freedom. All religions united with 
‘ government were more or less inimical to liberty. 

4 All separated from government were compatible 
4 with liberty.” 

Having shown that the cause of the South Amer¬ 
ican patriots was just, Mr. Clay proceeded to inquire 
what course of policy it became us to adopt. He 
maintained that a recognition of their independence 
was compatible with perfect neutrality and with the 
most pacific relations toward old Spain. Recogni¬ 
tion alone, without aid, was no just cause of war. 
With aid, it was; not because of the recognition, but 
because of the aid, as aid, without recognition, was 
cause of war. 

After demonstrating that the United States were 
bound, on their own principles, to acknowledge the 
Independence of the United Provinces of the river 
Plate, he alluded to the improbability that any of 
the European Monarchies would set the example of 
recognition. “ Are we not bound,” he asked, 44 upon 
4 our own principles, to acknowledge this new repub- 
4 lie ? If WE do not, who will 7 ” 

The simple words, 44 who will ? ” are said, by an 
intelligent observer, who was present, to have been 
uttered in a tone of such thrilling pathos as to stir 
the deepest sensibilities of the audience. It is by 
such apparently simple appeals that Mr. Clay, with 
the aid of his exquisitely modulated voice, often pro¬ 
duces the most powerful and lasting effects. 

We shall not attempt to present a summary of 
this magnificent address. 44 No abstract,” says one 
who heard it, 44 can furnish an adequate idea of a 
4 speech, which, as an example of argumentative ora- 
4 tory, may be safely tried by the test of the most ap- 
4 proved models of any age or country. Rich in all 
4 the learning connected with the subject; method- 
4 ized in an order which kept that subject constantly 
4 before the hearer, and enabled the meanest capac- 
4 ity to follow the speaker without effort, through a 
4 long series of topics, principal and subsidiary; at 
4 once breathing sentiments of generous philanthropy 
4 and teaching lessons of wisdom; presenting a va- 
4 rietv of illustrations which strengthened the doc- 
4 trines that they embellished; and uttering propbe- 
4 cies, on which, though rejected by the infidelity of 
4 the day, time has Btamped the seal of truth : this 
4 speech will descend to the latest posterity and re- 
4 main embalmed in the praises of mankind, long 
4 after the tumults of military ambition and the plots 
4 of political profligacy have passed into obliviou.” 

After repeated efforts and repeated failures to car¬ 
ry his generous measures in behalf of South Amer 
ican Liberty, Mr. Clay, on the tenth of February 


1821, submitted for consideration a resolution de¬ 
claring that the House of Representatives participa¬ 
ted with the people of the United States, in the deep 
interest which they felt for the success of the Span¬ 
ish Provinces of South America, which were strug¬ 
gling to establish their liberty and independence; 
and that it would give its constitutional support to 
the President of the United States, whenever he 
might deem it expedient to recognize the sovereign¬ 
ty and independence of those Provinces. 

On this resolution, a debate of nearly four hours 
ensued, in which Mr. Clay sustained the principal 
part. Only twelve Members voted against the first 
clause of it; and on the second, the votes were 
eighty-seven for, and sixty-eight against it. The 
question was then taken on the resolution as a whole, 
and carried in the affirmative; and Mr. Clay imme¬ 
diately moved that a Committee of two Members 
should be appointed, to present it to President Mon¬ 
roe. Although such a course was not very usual, 
a Committee was accordingly ordered, and Mr. Clay 
was appointed its Chairman. It was agreat triumph. 
He had been long and ardently engaged in the cause, 
and, during a greater part of the time, opposed by 
the whole weight of Mr. Monroe’s administration. 
And when he was appointed Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee, to present the resolution, Mr. Monroe’s friends 
regarded it as a personal insult, and Mr. Nelson, of 
Virgina, one of the warmest of them, retired from the 
Capitol, after the adjournment of the House, de¬ 
nouncing the act in the loudest tones of his remark¬ 
able voice, on his way down the Pennsylvania Ave¬ 
nue, as an unprecedented indignity to the Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

On the 8th day of March, 1822, the President sent 
a Message to the House of Representatives, recom¬ 
mending the recognition of South American Inde¬ 
pendence. The recommendation was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which, on the 
19lh of the same month, reported in favor of the 
recommendation, and of an appropriation to carry it 
into effect. The vote of recognition was finally 
passed on the 28th, with but a single dissenting voice. 

Such is a brief sketch of Mr. Clay’s magnani 
mous efforts in behalf of Sotith American Indepen¬ 
dence. His zeal in the cause was unalloyed by one 
selfish impulse or one personal aim. He could hope 
to gain no political capital by his course. He ap¬ 
pealed to no sectional interest; sustained no party 
policy; labored for no wealthy client; secured tits 
influence of no man, or set of men, in his champion¬ 
ship of a remote, unfriended and powerless people. 
Congress and the President were vehemently op¬ 
posed to his proposition. But in the face of dis¬ 
comfiture, he persevered till he succeeded in making 
converts of his opponents, and in effecting the 
triumph of his measure. Almost single-handed, he 
sustained it through discouragement and hostility, 
till it was crowned with success. 

The effect of his spirit-stirring appeals in cheering 
the patriots of South America, was most gratifying 
and decided. His memorable plea of March, 1818, 
was, as one of his most embittered adversaries has 
told us, read at the head of the South American Ar¬ 
mies, to exalt their enthusiasm in battle, and quick¬ 
en the. consummation of their triumphs. 

The following letter from Bolivar, with Mr. Clay’s 
reply, belongs to this period of his history : 
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Bogota, 21st November, 1827. 

“Sir: I cannot omit availing rnyeelt ot the op¬ 
portunity offered me by the departure of Col. Watts, 
Charge d’Affaires of the United States, of taking the 
liberty of addressing your Excellency. This de¬ 
sire has long been entertained by me for the purpose 
of expressing my admiration of your Excellency’s 
brilliant talents‘and ardent love of liberty. All 
America, Columbia, and myself owe your Excel¬ 
lency our purest gratitude for the incomparable 
services you have rendered to us, by sustaining our 
course with a sublime enthusiasm. Accept, there¬ 
fore, this sincere and cordial testimony, which 
I hasten to offer to your excellency, and to the Go¬ 
vernment of the United States, who have so greatly 
contributed to the emancipation of your Southern 
brethren. 

“ £ have the honor to offer to your Excellency my 
distinguished consideration. 

“ Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

“ BOLIVAR." 

The following is a characteristic extract from Mr. 
Clay’s Reply: 

“ Washington, 27th October, 1828. 

“Sir: It is very grautyuig to me to be assured 
directly by your Excellency, that the course which 
the Government of the United States took on this 
memorable occasion, and my humble efforts, have 
excited the gratitude and commanded the approba¬ 
tion of your Excellency. I am persuaded that I do 
not misinterpret the feelings of the people of the 
United States, as I certainly express my own, in 
saying, that the interest which was inspired in this 
country by the arduous struggles of South Ameri¬ 
ca, arose principally from the hope, that, along with 
its Independence, would be established Free Institu¬ 
tions, insuring all the blessings of Civil Liberty. 
To the accomplishment of that object we still anx¬ 
iously look. We are aware that great difficulties 
oppose it, among which, not the least, is that which 
arises out of the existence of a large military force, 
raised for the purpose of resisting the power of 
Spain. Standing armies, organized with the most 
patriotic intentions, are dangerous instruments.— 
They devour the substance, debauch the moralB, 
and too often destroy the liberties of the people, 
nothing can be more perilous or unwise than to re¬ 
tain them after the necessity has ceased, which led 
to their formation, especially if their numbers are 
disproportionate to the revenues of the State. 

“But, notwithstanding all these difficulties, we 
had fondly cherished, and still indulge the hope, 
that South America would add a new triumph to 
the cause of Human Liberty ; and, that Providence 
would bless her, as He had her Northern sister, v ith 
the genius of some great and virtuous man, to con¬ 
duct her securely through all her trials. We had 
even flattered ourselves, that we beheld that genius 
in your excellency. But I should be unwoithy of 
the consideration with which your Excellency 
honors me, and deviate from the frankness which I 
have ever endeavored to practic e, if I did not, on 
this occasion, state, that ambitious designs have 
been attributed by your enemies to your Excellency 
which have created in my mind great solicitude. 
They have cited late events in Colombia as proofs 
of these designs. But slow in the withdrawal of 
confidence, which I have once given, I have been 
most unwilling to credit the unfavorable ac¬ 
counts which have from time to time reached me. 
I cannot allow myself to believe, that your Excel¬ 
lency will abandon the bright and glorious path 
which lies plainly before you, for the bloody road 
passing over the liberties of the human race, on 
which the vulgar crowds of tyrants and military 
despots have to often trodden. I will not doubt, 
that your Excellency will, in due time, render a 
satisfactory explanation to Colombia and the world, 
of the parts of your public conduct which have ex¬ 
cited any distrust; and that, preferring the true 


glory of our immortal Washington to the ignoble 
fame of the destroyers of Liberty, you have formed 
the patriotic resolution of ultimately placing the 
freedom of Colombia upon a firm and sure foun¬ 
dation. That your efforts to that end may be 
crowned with complete success, I most fervently 
pray. 

“ I request that your Exellency will accept assu¬ 
rances of my sincere wishes for your happiness and 
prosperity. H. CLAY.” 

The disinterestedness of Mr. Clay’s motives, in his 
course toward the South American Republics, was 
forcibly displayed in his frank and open appeal to 
Bolivar. Had his object been to acquire influence 
and popularity among the people of those countries, 
he would hardly have addressed such plain re¬ 
proaches and unpalatable truths to a Chief who was 
all powerful with them at the time. But in a cause 
where the freedom of any portion of mankind was 
implicated, Mr. Clay was never known to hesitate, 
to reckon his own interests, or to weigh the conse¬ 
quences to himself from an avowal of his own 
opinions. On all subjects, indeed, he is far above 
disguise; and though he may sometimes incur the 
charge of indiscretion by his uncalculating candor 
and fearless transiucency of sentiment, the trait is 
one which claims for him our affection and confi¬ 
dence. Independent in his opinions as in his actions, 
no suggestion of self-interest could ever interpose an 
obstacle to the bold and magnanimous utterance of 
the former, or to the conscientious discharge of the 
latter. 
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We have seen that from an early period Mr Clay 
was an advocate of the doctrine of Internal Improve¬ 
ment. His Speech in Congress in 1806 had been in 
vindication of the policy authorizing the erection of 
a bridge across the Potomac River. In the passages 
we have quoted from his Speech of January, 1816, 
he declared himself in favor not only of a system of 
International Improvement, but of Protection to our 
Manufactures. 

It will be remembered that the bill appropriating 
for purposes of Internal Improvement ihe bonus 
which was to be paid by the Bunk of the United 
Stales to the General Government, after having 
been passed by Congress, had been returned by 
President Madison without his signature, in conse¬ 
quence of Constitutional objections to the bill. Mr. 
Clay had been much surprised at this act; for Mr. 
Madison, in one of his Messages, had said:—“ I 
‘particularly invite again the attention of Congress 
‘ to the expediency of exercising their existing 
‘ powers, and, where necessary, of resorting to the 
‘ prescribed mode of enlarging them, in order to 
‘effectuate a comprehtnsive system of Roads and 
* Canala, such as will have the. effect of drawing 
‘ more closely together every part of our Country, 
(by promoting intercourse and improvements, and 
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1 by increasing the share of every part in the com- 

* mon stock of national prosperity.” 

Mr. Monroe, in anticipation of the action of Con¬ 
gress, had expressed an opinion in his Message 
opposed to the right of Congress to establish a 
system of International Improvement. Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s authority was also cited to show that, under 
the Constitution, Roads and Canals could not he 
constructed by the General Government without 
the consent of the State or States through which 
they were to pass. Thus three successive Presi¬ 
dents had opposed the proposition. 

Against this weight of precedent, Mr. Clay un¬ 
dertook to persuade Congress of their power under 
the Constitution to appropriate money for the con¬ 
struction of Military Roads, Post Roads and Canals. 
A Resolution, embodying a clause to this effect, came 
before the House in March, 1818 ; and he lent to it 
his unremitting advocacy. * 

In regard to the Constitutionality of the proposed 
measure, he contended that the power to construct 
Post Roads is expressly granted in the power to 
establish Post Roads. With respect to Military 
Roads, the concession that they might be made 
when called for by the emergency, was admitting 
that the Constitution conveyed the power. “ And 
‘ we may safely appeal,” said Mr. Clay, “ to the 
‘ judgment of the candid and enlightened to decide 
‘ between the wisdom of those two constructions, 

* of which one requires you to wait for the exercise 
‘ of your power until the arrival of an emergency 

* which may not allow you to exert it; and the 
‘ other, without denying you the power, if you can 
4 exercise it during the emergency, claims the right 
•of providing beforehand against the emergency.’ 

Mr. Clay’s motion, recognizing in Congress the 
Constitutional power to make appropriations for 
Internal Improvements, was finally carried by a 
vote of 90 to 75. The victory was a most signal 
one, obtained, as it was, over the transmitted preju¬ 
dices of two previous Administrations, and the 
active opposition of the one in power. 

From that period to his final retirement from the 
Senate he was the ever-vigilant and persevering 
advocate of Internal Improvements. He was the 
father of the System, and has ever been its most 
efficient upholder. On the 16th of January, 1824, 
he addressed the House upon a bill authorizing the 
President to effect certain surveys and estimates of 
Roads and Canals. 

The opponents of the system, including President 
Monroe, had claimed that, in respect to post-roads, 
the General Government had no other authority than 
to use such as had been previously established by 
the States. They asserted that to repair such roads 
was not within the Constitutional power of Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Monroe gave his direct sanction to this 
doctrine, maintaining that the States were at full 
liberty to alter, and of course to Bhut up, post-roads 
at pleasure. 

“ Is it possible,” asked Mr. Clay, “ that this con- 
‘ Btruction of the Constitution can be correct—a 
4 construction which allows a law of the United 
4 States, enacted for the good of the whole, to be ob- 
4 structed or defeated in its operation by a Counly 
' Court in any one of the twenty-four Sovereign- 
f ties?” 

To Mr. Clay’s strenuous and persevering exertions 


for the continuance of the great Cumberland Road 
across the Alleghanies, the records of Congress will 
bear ample and constantly recurring testimony. He 
himself has said :— 44 We have had to beg, entreat, 
4 supplicate you, session after session, to grant the 
4 necessary appropriations to complete the Road. I 
4 have myself toiled until my powers have been ex 
4 hausted and prostrated, to prevail on you to make 
4 the grant.” His courageous efforts were at length 
rewarded; and to him we are indebted for the most 
magnificent road in the United States. 

At a dinner given to him a few years since by the 
mechanics of Wheeling, Mr. Clay spoke warmly, 
and with something like a parental feeling, of this 
Road—expressing a wish that it might be retained, 
improved and extended by the Nation. He illustra¬ 
ted its importance by observing that, before it was 
made, he and his family had expended a whole day 
of toilsome and fatiguing travel to pass the distance 
of about nine miles, from Uniontown to Freeman’s, 
on the summit of Laurel Hill; adding that eighty 
miles over that and other mountains were now made 
in one day by the public stage. He said that the 
Road was the only comfortable pass across the 
mountains, and that he would not consent to give it 
up to the keeping of the States through which it 
happened to run. The People ot nine States might 
thus be interfered with in their communication with 
the rest of the Union. 

The country has not been wholly unmindful of 
Mr. Clay ’s pre-eminent services in behalf of this be¬ 
neficent measure. On the Cumberland Road stands 
a Monument of stone, surmounted by the Genius of 
Liberty,, and bearing as an inscription the name of 
44 Hekry Clay.” 

During the second session of the Fifteenth Con¬ 
gress, in January, 1819, the subject of Gen. Andrew 
Jackson’s conduct in bis celebrated Florida cam¬ 
paign came up for discussion. That Chieftain, after 
subjecting the vanquished Indians to conditions the 
most cruel and impracticable, had hung two prison¬ 
ers of war, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and concluded 
his series of outrages by lawlessly seizing the Spa¬ 
nish posts of St. Marks and Pensacola. 

Committees of the Senate and of the House made 
reports reprobatory of his conduct; and resolutions 
were presented, containing four propositions. The 
first asserted the disapprobation of the House of the 
proceedings in the trial and execution of Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister. The second contemplated the pas¬ 
sage of a law to prevent the execution hereafter of 
any captive taken by the Army, without the appro¬ 
bation of the President. The third proposition was 
expressive of the disapproval of the forcible seizure 
of the Spanish posts, as contrary to orders, and in 
violation of the Constitution. The fourth proposi¬ 
tion was that a law should pass to prohibit the march 
of the Army of the United States, or any corps of it, 
into any foreign territory, without the previous au¬ 
thorization of Congress, except it were in fresh pur¬ 
suit of a defeated enemy. 

We will not attempt an abstract of Mr. Clay’s elo¬ 
quent and argumentative Speech* in support of 
these propositions. Far less disposed are we to re- 

* See the “ Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. Two vols. 8vo. 
With Engravings. New-York: Greeley &. McElrath, Tribune 
Uuildinas.” These two capacious volumes are afforded at On# 
Dollar—a miracle of cheapness 
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peat the discreditable history of the wrongs and usur¬ 
pations perpetrated by Gen. Jackson. It may be 
proper to state, however, that Mr. Clay, grateful for 
the public services of the General, treated him with 
a forbearance and kindness which rendered the sin¬ 
cerity of his animadversions the more obvious.— 
“With respect to the purity of his intentions,” said 
Mr. Clay, “lam disposed to allow it in the most ex- 
* tensive degree. Of his acts it is my duty to speak 
‘ with the freedom which belongs to my station.” 

The Speaker then proceeded to expose, in a most 
forcible point of view, the dangerous and arbitrary 
character of those acts, and the Constitutional vio¬ 
lations of which Gen. Jackson had been guilty.— 
There are many' passages in this speech which, when 
we regard them in connection with the subsequent 
Presidential usurpations of the same Military Chief¬ 
tain, seem truly like prophetic glimpses. Take, for 
example, the concluding paragraph: 

“ Gentlemen may bear down all opposition ; they 
may even vote the’General the public thanks • they 
may carry him triumphantly through this House. 
But, if they do, in my humble judgment it will be a 
triumph of the principle of insubordination —a tri¬ 
umph of the Military over the Civil authority—a tri¬ 
umph over the powers of this House—a triumph 
over the Constitution of the land. And I pray most 
devoutly to Heaven that it may not prove, in its ul¬ 
timate effects, a triumph over the liberties of the 
People.” 

Even at that distant day, Mr. Clay saw in the con¬ 
duct of General Jackson the indications of that im¬ 
perious will—of that spirit of insubordination— 
which, dangerous as they were in a Military Com¬ 
mander, were not less pernicious and alarming in a 
Civil Chief Magistrate. With his keen, instinctive 
faculty of penetration, he discovered the despotic 
and impulsive character of the man. Every page of 
his speech on the Seminole campaign furnishes ev¬ 
idence of this fact. 

How, then, when the question was presented to 
him of deciding between the qualifications of John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson for the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States—how could Henry Clay, 
as a consistent and honorable man, hesitate for a 
moment in his choice ? And yet an amount of oblo¬ 
quy and vituperation, such as never before was 
heaped upon a public servant, has been lavished on 
him because ofhis refusing to vote for General Jack- 
son on that occasion! Had he done so, he would 
have been false to bis past professions and convic¬ 
tions—false to conscience, to patriotism, and the 
plainest dictates of duty. 

The resolutions of censure, being Btrenuously op¬ 
posed by Mr. Monroe and his cabinet, were lost in 
the House by a small majority. The dispassionate 
judgment of posterity will inevitably accord with 
the views so eloquently expressed by Mr. Clay in 
regard to General Jackson’s conduct in Florida. 

Wc come now to one of the most important epochs 
in Mr. Clay’s public history. In the opinion of a 
large portion of the people of the United States, it 
is to his long-continued, arduous and triumphant 
efforts in the cause of Protection to American Indus¬ 
try and skill, that he will be indebted for his 
highest and most enduring fame. We have seen 
that as far back as 1810, he laid the foundation-stone 
of that great and beneficent American System, of 
which he was the originator and the architect. 


To specify and describe all bis labors in the es¬ 
tablishment and advancement of bis noble policy, 
from that time to the period of his retirement from 
the Senate, would alone fill more space than weean 
give to his whole life. The journals of Congress 
and the political newspapers of the country for the 
last thirty years will be found to be occupied to no 
inconsiderable extent with the record of his efforts 
and arguments and untiring appeals. We can pre¬ 
sent but a very imperfect outline of his glorious 
though peaceful achievements in the cause of human 
industry, labor and prosperity. 

On the twelfth of March, 1816, Mr. Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, introduced before the House a bill “ to Reg¬ 
ulate the Duties on Imports and Tonnage, &c.” The 
bill was avowedly favorable to a Tariff of Pro¬ 
tection ; and, strange as the record may seem, one 
of its most ardent supporters was John C. Calhoun. 
The whole question wus debated with reference to 
the Protective policy. It was ihorouglily discussed 
in Committee of the Whole; and, through the exer¬ 
tions of Mr. Clay, a higher duty was adopted for the 
important article of woolens. The amendment, how¬ 
ever, was unfortunately lost in the House; but the 
bill, such as it was, was passed. 

In the spring of 1820, the subject of a Tariff again 
came before Congress; and Mr. Clay made a most 
interesting and impressive speech in favor of Pro¬ 
tective Duties. “ I frankly own,” said he on this 
occasion, “ that I feel great solicitude for the success 
of this bill. The entire independence of my country 
on all foreign States, as it respects a supply of 
our essential wants, has ever been with me a favor¬ 
ite object. The War of our Revolution effected our 
political emancipation. The Last War contributed 
greatly towards accomplishing our commercial free¬ 
dom. But our complete independence will only be 
consummated after the policy of this bill shall be 
recognized and adopted. We have indeed great 
difficulties to contend with; old habits—colonial 
usages—the enormous profits of a foreign trade, 
prosecuted under favorable circumstances, which no 
longer continue. I will not despair. The cause, I 
verily believe, is the cause of the country. It may 
be postponed; it may be frustrated for the moment, 
but it finally must prevail.” And it was postponed; 
it was frustrated for the moment; but it finally did 
prevail. 

The Tariff was remodelled by the House, but their 
bill was rejected by the Senate. 

In 1823, the health of Mr. Clay was very poor—so 
much so, that bis life was despair* d of both by his 
friends and himself. He had attended the Olympian 
Springs in Kentucky, in the summer, had been 
placed under a strict regimen and subjected to a long 
course of medicine. In spite of all remedios he 
felt a gradual decline, and looked forward to a speedy 
dissolution. In November he was to stnrt for Wash¬ 
ington, and fully anticipated that, after reaching 
that city, if he reached it at all, he should be obliged 
to hasten to the South as a last resort. He procured 
a small travelling carriage and a saddle-horse— 
threw aside all the prescriptions of the physician, 
and commenced his journey. Daily he walked on 
foot, drove in his carriage and rode on horseback. 
He arrived at Washington quite well, was elected 
Speaker, and went through more labor than he ever 
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performed in the same Session, excepting, perhaps, 
the Extra Session of 1841. 

The condition of the country in 1824 was far from 
prosperous. The amount of our exports had dimin¬ 
ished to an alarming degree, while our imports of 
foreign goods had greatly increased. The country 
was thus drained of its Currency; and its Commerce 
was crippled. Nor was there any home-market for 
the staple productions of our soil. Both cotton- 
planters and wool-growers shared in the general 
prostration; and even the Farmer had to sell his 
produce at a loss, or keep it on hand till it was 
ruined. Labor could with difficulty find employ¬ 
ment; and its wages were hardly sufficient to sup¬ 
ply the bore necessities of life. Money could only 
be procured at enormous sacrifices. Distress and 
Bankruptcy pervaded every class of the commu¬ 
nity. 

I In January, 1824, a Tariff Bill was reported by 
j the Committee on Manufactures of the House: and 
j in March following, Mr. Clay made his great and 
i ever memorable Speech in the House, in support of 
| American Industry. Many of our readers will vividly 
| remember the deplorable state of the country at 
■ that time. Ic is impressively portrayed in his ex¬ 
ordium on this occasion. 

The cause of the wide-spread distress, which ex¬ 
isted, he maintained was to be found in the fact that, 
during almost the whole existence of this Govern¬ 
ment, we had shaped our industry, our navigation 
and our commerce in reference to an extraordinary 
market in Europe, and to foreign markets, which 
no longer existed ; in the fact that we had depended 
too much upon foreign sources of supply, and ex¬ 
cited too little the native. 

On this occasion, Mr. Webster, whose views upon 
the subject afterwards underwent an entire change, 
opposed the bill with the whole powerful weight 
of his talents and legal profundity. Mr. Clay took 
up one by one the objections of the opposition, la¬ 
boriously examined and confuted them. For speci¬ 
mens of pure and strongly-linked argument, the an¬ 
nals of Congress exhibit no speech superior to that 
of March, 1824. In amplitude and variety of facts, 
in force and earnestness of language, and cogency 
of appeal to the reason and patriotism of Congress 
and the people, it has been rarely equalled. It would 
have been surprising indeed, if, notwithstanding the 
strongly arrayed opposition, such a speech had 
failed in overcoming it. Experience has amply 
proved the validity and justice of its arguments. Its 
prophecies have been all fulfilled. 

The Tariff Bill finally passed the House, the 
16th of April, 1824, by a vote of 107 to 102. It soon 
afterwards became a law. 

We will leave it to Mr. Clay himself to describe 
the results of his policy, eight years after it had been 
adopted as the policy of the country. After recall¬ 
ing the gloomy picture he had presented in 1824, he 
said: “ I have now to perform the more pleasing 
‘task of exhibiting an imperfect sketch of the exist- 
‘ing state—of the unparalleled prosperity of the 

* country. On a general survey, we behold cultiva- 

* tion extending, the arts flourishing, the face of the 
4 country improved, our people fully and profitably 

* employed, and the public countenance exhibiting 
‘ tranquility, contentment and happiness. And, if we 
4 descend into particulars we have the agreeable con- 


.‘templation of a people out of debt; land rising 
4 slowly in value, but in a secure and salutary de- 
4 gree; a ready though not extravagant market for 
4 all the surplus productions of our industry; innu- 
4 merable flocks and herds browsing and gamboling 
4 on ten thousand hills and plains, covered with rich 
4 and verdant grasses ; our cities expanded, and 
4 whole villages springing up, as it were, by enchant- 
4 ment ; our exports and imports increased and in- 
4 creasing, our tonnage, foreign and coastwise, swel- 
4 ling and fully occupied; the rivers of our interior 
4 animated by the thunder and lightning of countless 
4 steamboats; the currency sound and abundant; the 
‘public debt of two wars nearly redeemed; and, 
4 to crown all, the public Treasury overflowing, em- 
4 barrassing Congress, not to find subjects of taxa- 
4 tion, but to select the objects which shall be re- 
4 lieved from the impost. If the term of seven years 
4 were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which 
4 this people have enjqyed since the establishment 
4 of their present Constitution, it would be exactly 
4 that period of seven years which immediately fbl- 
4 lowed the passage of the Tariff of 1824.” 

Such were the consequences of the benign legisla¬ 
tion introduced and carried into operation by Henry 
Clay. And though the reverse of the picture was 
soon presented to us, through the violent Execu¬ 
tive measures of General Jackson, inflating and then 
prostrating the Currency, and the course afterward 
pursued, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Mr. Clay has never wavered in his course; and that, 
had his warnings been regarded and his counsels 
taken, a far different state of things would, in all 
probability, have existed. 

The unanimous voice of the Country has ac¬ 
corded to Mr. Clay the merit of having been tire fa¬ 
ther of the system, which has been justly called the 
American System. To his personal history belong 
the testimonials of the various State Legislatures 
and Conventions, and of the innumerable public 
meetings, in all parts of the country, which awarded 
him the praise, and tendered him the grateful ac¬ 
knowledgements of the community. To his indi¬ 
vidual exertions, the manufacturing industry of the 
United States is indebted to a degree which it is now 
difficult to realize. By the magic power of his elo¬ 
quence, the country was raised from a state of pros¬ 
tration and distress; cities were called into exist¬ 
ence, and the wilderness was truly made to blos¬ 
som like the rose. 

Mr. Cl ay’8 zealous and laborious efforts in behalf 
of the Tariff can only be appreciated by a reference 
to the Journal of the House of that period. It seems 
as if he had been called upon to battle for every 
item of the bill, inch by inch. The whole power of 
a large and able opposition was arrayed against 
him; and every weapon that argument, rhetoric and 
ridicule could supply was employed. John Ran¬ 
dolph was, as on former occasions, an active and 
bitter antagonist. Once or twice he provoked Mr. 
Clay into replying to his personal taunts. “ Sir,” 
said Mr. C., on one occasion, 44 the gentleman from 
4 Virginia was pleased to say that, in one point at 
4 least, he coincided with me—in an humble estimate 
4 of my grammatical and philological acquirements. 

4 1 know my deficiencies. I was born to no- proud 
4 patrimonial estate; from my father I inherited only 
‘infancy, ignorance, and indigence. I feel my 
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‘ defects; but, so far as my situation in early life is 
‘concerned, I may, without presumption, say they 
' are more my misfortune than my fault. But, how- 
1 ever I deplore my want of ability to furnish to the 

* gentleman a better specimen of powers of verbal 
‘ criticism, I will venture to say, my regret is not 

* greater than the disappointment of this Committee 
‘ as to the strength of his argument.” 

The following is in a different vein. After the 
passage of the TarifT Bill, on the 16th of April, 1824, 
when the House had adjourned and the Speaker was 
stepping down from his seat, a gentleman who had 
voted with the majority, said to him, “we have, 
done pretty well to-day.”—“ Yes,” returned Mr. 
Clay, “ we made a good stand, considering we lost 
both our Feet" —alluding to Mr. Foot of Connecti¬ 
cut, and Mr. Foote of New-York, who both voted 
against the bill, though it was thought, some time 
before, that they would give it their support. 


CHAPTER VII. 
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During the Session of 1820-’21, the “ distracting 
question,” as it was termed, of admitting Missouri 
into the Union, which had been the subject of many 
angry and tedious debates, was discussed in both 
branches of Congress. The controverted point was, 
whether she should be admitted as a Slave State. 

Slavery had been expressly excluded from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, by acts of Congress, on their 
admission into the Union. But that restriction was, 
by virtue of an ordinance of the former Congress, 
under the Confederation, prohibiting the introduction 
of slavery into the Northwest Territory, out of which 
these States were formed. Missouri was part of the 
Louisiana Territory, purchased of France in 1803. 
And in various parts of that extensive Territory, 
slavery then existed, and had long been established. 

Louisiana had been admitted into the Union without 
any restriction of the kind proposed forMissouri. The 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Ala¬ 
bama had also been admitted as separate States pre¬ 
vious to this period; and, as they were taken from 
States in which Slavery existed, they had been made 
subject to no such restriction. It was contended 
that, on the same principle, Missouri should also be 
received, without requiring, as a condition of ad¬ 
mission, the exclusion of Slavery. And it was also 
insisted that it would be interfering with the inde¬ 
pendent character of a State to enforce any such 
restrii non, which was manifestly a subject of regu¬ 
lation by the State authority. 

On the contrary, it was urged that in the old 
States the subject was expressly settled by the Con¬ 
stitution, and Congress could not justly interfere in 
those States; but that it was otherwise with new 
States received into the Union; in which case Con¬ 
gress bad the right to impose such restrictions and 


conditions as it might choose; that it was evidently 
the intention of the old Congress not to extend 
Slavery, having prohibited its intioduction or exist¬ 
ence in new States to be formed out of the North¬ 
west Territory; and that Slavery was so great an 
evil, and so abhorrent to the principles of a free 
Government, that it should be abolished or prohib¬ 
ited wherever it could be Constitutionally effected. 

The discussion went on from month to month, and 
from session to session, increasing in fierceness, and 
diverging farther and farther from the prospect of on 
amicable settlement. Among the prominent advo¬ 
cates for excluding Slavery from Missouri were 
Rufus King from New-York) Otis of Massachusetts, 
Dana of Connecticut, Sergeant and Hemphill of 
Pennsylvania. Of those opposed to Restriction, 
were Holmes of Massachusetts, Vandyke and 
McLano of Delaware, Pinckney of Maryland, Ran¬ 
dolph and Barbour of Virginia, Lowndes of South 
Carolina, Clay and Johnson of Kentucky. 

A bill for the admission of Missouri had been 
defeated during the Session of 1818-19; and the 
inflammatory subject had, during the vacation of 
Congress, given rise to incessant contention. The 
Press entered warmly into the controversy. The 
most violent pamphlets were published on both 
sides. Public meetings thundered forth their Reso¬ 
lutions ; and the Union seemed to be fearfully shaken 
to its centre. It may be imagined, then, with what 
interest the next Session of Congress was looked to 
by the People. 

Many eloquent Speeches were made in the House 
upon the question. Mr. Clay spoke, at one time, 
nearly four hours against the Restriction ; but there 
remains no published sketch of his remarks. The 
vote in the House of Representatives was several 
times given for excluding Slavery; but the Senate 
disagreed, and would not yield to the House. 

In 1820, the People of the Territory of Missouri 
proceeded to ordain and establish a Constitution of 
Goverment for the contemplated Slate. Among 
other provisions, it was ordained in the twenty- 
sixth section of the Third Article, that it should bo 
the duty of the General Assembly, “ as toon as 
1 might be, to pass suck laws as were necessary to 
‘ prevent free Negroes and Mulattoes from coming 
«to and settling in the State, under any pretext 
«whatever .” Under this Constitution a Stale Gov¬ 
ernment was organized nt.d went into operation. 

This clause, for the exclusion of free Negroes and 
Mulattoes, fanned into fresh life the flame of excite¬ 
ment, which had been partially allayed. The whole 
country was now thrown into commotion upon the 
question of admitting Missouri. 

In the autumn of 1820, Mr. Clay, who had ex¬ 
perienced heavy pecuniary losses by endorsing for 
a friend, resolved to retire from Congress, and, in 
the practice of the law, devote himself to the repara¬ 
tion of his private affairs. Accordingly, at the meet¬ 
ing of Congress, the 13th of November, 1820, the 
Clerk having announced that a quorum was 
present, said that he had received a letter from 
the Hon. Henry Clay, which, with the leave of the 
House, he read as follows: 

" Lexington, (Ky.) October 28.1820. 

“Sir: 1 will thank you to communicate to the 
House of Representatives, that, owing to imperious 
i-ircumBtanees, I shall not be able to attend upon it 
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until after the Christmas holidays: and to respect¬ 
fully ask it to allow me to resign the otlice of its 
Speuker, which 1 have the honor to hold, and to 
consider this as the act of my resignation. I beg the 
House also to permit me to reiterate the expression 
of my sincere acknowledgments and unaffected grat¬ 
itude lor the distinguished consideration which it 
has uniformly manifested for rue. I have the honor 
to be, &.c. H. CLAY. 

“Thos. Dougherty. Esq.. Clerk H. of R.” 

In view of the agitating question before Congress, 
Mr. Clay consented, however, to retain his seat as 
a member of the House till his term of service ex¬ 
pired, although no longer its presiding officer. 
Early in the session the Missouri question came up. 
Those who now opposed its admission contended, 
that free citizens and mulattoes were citizens of the 
States of their residence; that as such, they had a 
right, under the Constitution, to remove to Missouri, 
or any other State of the Union, and there enjoy all 
the privileges and immunities of other citizens ot 
the United States emigrating to the same place; 
and, therefore, that the clause in the Constitution 
of Missouri, quoted above, was repugnant to that 
of the United States, and she ought not to be 
received into the Union. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that the 
African race, whether bond or free, were not parties 
to our Political Institutions; that, therefore, free 
Negroes and Mulattoes were not citizens, within the 
meaning of the Constitution of the United States; 
and that even if the Constitution of Missouri were 
repugnant to that of the United States, the latter 
was paramount, and would overrule the conflicting 
provision of the former, without the interference of 
Congress. 

Such was the perilous and portentous question 
which now threatened a disruption of the Union.— 
In some shape or other it was presented almost daily 
and hourly to Congress; and became, at length, a 
perfect incubus upon legislation. In this state of 
things, Mr. Clay arrived in Washington, and took 
his seat in the House on th** sixteenth of January, 
1821. On the second of February, he submitted a 
motion to refer a Resolution of the Senate on the 
Missouri Question to a Committee of Thirteen—a 
number suggested by that of the original States of 
the Union. The motion was agreed to, and the fol 
lowing gentlemen were appointed a Committee ac¬ 
cordingly : 

Messrs. Clay of Ky., Eustis of Mass., Smith of 
Md., Sergeant of Pa., Lowndes of S. C., Ford of N. 
Y., Campbell of Ohio, Archer of Va., Hackley of N. 
Y., S. Moore of Pa., Cobb of Ga., Tomlinson of Ct., 
Butler of N. H. 

On the tenth of the same month, Mr. Clay made 
a report, concluding with an amendment to the Sen¬ 
ate’s resolution, by which amendment Missouri was 
admitted upon the following fundamental condition : 

“ It is provided that the said State shall never 
pass any law preventing any description of persons 
from coining to and settling in the said State, who 
now are or hereafter may become citizens of any of 
the States of this Union; and provided also, that the 
Legislature of the said State, by a solemn public act, 
shall declare the assent of the said State to the said 
fundamental condition, and shall transmit to the Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, on or before the fourth 
Monday in November next, an authentic copy of the 
said Act; upon tbe receipt whereof, the President, 
by proclamation, shall announce the fact; whereup¬ 
on, and without any further proceedings on the part 


of Congress, the admission of the said State into the 
Union shall be considered as complete : And pro¬ 
vided, further, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to take from the State of Missouri, when 
admitted into the Union, the exercise of any right or 
power which can now be constitutionally exercised 
by any of the original States.” 

In defence of his report, Mr. Clay said that, al¬ 
though those favorable to the admission of Missouri 
could not succeed entirely in their particular views, 
yet he was of opinion that they had, as regarded the 
Report of the Committee, nothing to complain of.— 
At the same time, the Report was calculated to ob¬ 
viate tbe objections of those who had opposed the 
admission of Missouri on the ground of the objection 
to her Constitution which had been avowed. Thus 
consulting the opinions of both sides of the House, 
in that spirit of compromise which is occasionally 
I necessary to the existence of all societies, he hoped 
it would receive the countenance of the House; and 
he earnestly invoked the spirit of harmony and kin¬ 
dred feeling to preside over the deliberations of the 
House on the subject. 

The question being taken in Committee of the 
Whole on the amendment proposed by Mr. Clay, it 
was decided t« the negative by a vote of 73 to 64.— 
This decision was afterward overruled in the House. 
On the question, however, of the third reading of the 
Resolution, it was rejected, by a vote of 83 to 80, in 
consequence of the defection of Mr. Randolph of 
Virginia, who dreaded the increase of popularity 
which would accrue to Mr. Clay by the success of 
his proposition. A reconsideration was moved and 
carried the next day, and the question of the third 
reading was again brought before the House. Ano¬ 
ther protracted and bitter debate followed, and was 
concluded by a speech of an hour’s duration from 
Mr. Clay, who is represented by the cotemporary 
journals as having “ reasoned, remonstrated and en¬ 
treated that the House would settle the question.” 

On the fourteenth of February, the two Houses of 
Congress met in the ball of the House of Represent¬ 
atives, to perform the ceremony of counting the votes 
for President and Vice President of the United States. 
A scene of great confusion occurred when the votes 
of the Electors for Missouri were announced by the 
President of the Senate, and handed to the Tellers, 
The Members of the Senate withdrew, and a violent 
discussion sprang up. By the exertions of Mr. Clay, 
order was at length restored, and, on his motion, a 
Message was sent to the Senate that the House was 
ready to proceed to the completion of the business 
of counting the votes. 

The Senate again came in. The votes of Missouri 
were read, and the result of all the votes having been 
read, it was announced by the President of the Sen¬ 
ate, that the total number of votes for James Monroe 
as President, of the United States, was 231, and, if 
the votes of Missouri were not counted was 228; 
that, in either event, James Monroe had a majority 
of the whole number of votes given. James Monroe 
was accordingly re-elected President for four years, 
commencing on the ensuing fourth of March. 

While the proclamation was being made, two 
Members of the House claimed the floor to inquire 
whether the votes of Missouri were or were not 
counted. Another scene of confusion hereupon en¬ 
sued, and the House were Anally obliged to adjourn 
in order to put an end to it 
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The rejection of Mr. Clay’s report seemed to shut 
out all prospect of an amicable compromise. He was 
not disheartened, however. He never despaired of 
the Republic. On the twenty-second of February, 
he submitted the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, on 
the part of this House, jointly with such Committee 
as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to 
consider and report to the Senate and to the House, 
respectively whether it be expedient or not to make 
provision for the admission of Missouri into the Un¬ 
ion on the same footing as the original States, and for 
the due execution of the laws of the United States 
within Missouri; and if not, whether any other, and 
what provision, adopted to her actual condition, 
ought to be made by law.” 

This resolution was adopted in the House by a 
vote of 103 to 55. The Senate acceded to it by a 
large majority. 

The Joiut Committees of the two Houses met on 
the twenty-fifth of February, 1821; and a plan of 
accommodation, proposed by Mr. Clay, was adopted, 
unanimously on the part of the Committee of the 
Senate, and nearly so by that of the House. The 
next day he reported to the House from the Com¬ 
mittee a resolution, which was the same in effect as 
that which we have already quoted as having been 
reported by the former Committee of thirteen Mem¬ 
bers. A short discussion ensued, which was checked 
by a call for the Previous Question. The resolu¬ 
tion was then adopted by a vote of eighty-seven to 
eighty-one. The Senate concurred, and the mo 
mentous question, which for three Sessions had ag¬ 
itated Congress, was, at length through the labors 
and influence of Henry Clay, peaceably settled. 

The achievement of this vital compromise must 
have been one of the most gratifying triumphs of his 
political career. By his personal influence and abil¬ 
ities, he had saved the Republic. He deservedly 
won on this occasion the appropriate title of 44 the 
Great Pacificator; ” for to his individual exertions do 
we owe it, that we were saved from the prospect of a 
dissolution of the Union. His efforts in and out of 
Congress were uncoasing in accomplishing his ob¬ 
ject. He made direct personal appeals to those whom 
he could not influence in public debate, and left no 
means untried for bringing Congress to that harmo¬ 
nious state, which was essential to the safety of the 
country. 

While the Missouri question was pending, and the 
excitement of the contending parties was running to 
a great and alarming hight, Mr. Randolph, and per¬ 
haps some other gentlemen of the South, conceived 
theprojetc of the whole Delegation from the Slave¬ 
holding States, in a body, abandoning the House, 
and leaving its business to be carried on, if at all, by 
the Representatives from the other States. At that 
time, one of those conditions of nos-intercourse, 
which we have described existed between him and 
Mr. Clay; but notwithstanding that, one night when 
the House was in session by candle-light, Mr. Clay 
being out of the Chair, Mr. Randolph approached him 
in the most courteous manner and said; “ Mr. 

‘ Speaker, I wish you would leave the Chair. I will 
< follow you to Kentucky or any where else in the 
‘ world.” 

Mr. Clay replied: “That is a very serious prop¬ 
osition, Mr. Randolph; we have not time now to 
discuss it; but if you will come into the Speaker’s 


room to-morrow morning, before the House assem¬ 
bles, we will consider it together.” 

He accordingly attended there with punctuality. 
They remained in earnest conversation about nn 
hour, Mr. Clay contending that it was wisest to com¬ 
promise the question, if it could be done without any 
sacrifice of principle, and Mr. Randolph insisting 
that the Slave States had the right on their side 
that matters must come to an extremity; and that 
there could be no more suitable occasion to bring 
them to that issue. They maintained their respect¬ 
ive opinions firmly but amicably, without coming to 
any agreement. 

When they were about separating, Mr. Clay ob¬ 
served to Mr. Randolph, that he would take that op¬ 
portunity of saying to him, that he (Mr. Randolph) 
had used exceptionable language sometimes when 
the Speaker was in the Chair and had no opportu¬ 
nity of replying; and that he was often provoked 
thereat. “ Well, Mr. Speaker,” said Randolph, “I 
‘ think you sometimes neglect me; you won’t listen 
‘ to me when I am addressing the chair, but turn your 
‘ head away, and ask for a pinch of Bnuff.” 

Mr. Clay rejoined : “ You are mistaken. I am 
‘ listening when I may not seem to be; and I can 
‘ repeat as much of any one of your late speeches 
‘ as you yourself can, good as I know your memory 
4 to be.” 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Randolph, “ perhaps 1 am 
‘ mistaken; and suppose we shake hands and be good 
4 good friends hereafter.” 

“Agreed ! ” said Mr. Ciay. 

They shook hands accordingly ; and never spoke 
with each other during the residue of the Session. 
It was about the period of Commodore Decatur’s 
death. That event greatly excited Mr. Randolph ; 
and Mr. Clay was informed by two different gentle¬ 
men (the late Governor Edwards and Gen. C. F. 
Mercer) about the same time, without concert, and 
shortly after the interview det cribed above, that they 
knew that Mr. Randolph desired a duel, nnd with 
him (Mr. Clay.) He thanked them for the commu¬ 
nication; which was made from friendly motives. 
It naturally put him upon his guard, and on first 
meeting Mr. R., thinking that he saw something un¬ 
friendly in his deportment, they passed each other 
without speaking. 

Shortly before the interview above-mentioned, Mr. 
Randolph came to Mr. Clay with an insulting letter 
000181010? a threat to horsewhip him (Mr. R.) 
and asked what he should do with it—should he 
communicate it to the House as a breach of privi¬ 
lege ? 44 How came the writer to address such a let¬ 
ter to you ? ” asked Mr. Clay. 44 Why, sir,” said he. 
“ I was in the vestibule of the House the other day, 
and he brought up a man and introduced him tome. 
I asked him, what right he had to introduce that 
man to me, and told him that the man bad just ns 
much right to introduce him to me. And he said he 
thought it was an act of great impertinence. It was 
for that cause he has written me this threatening 
letter.” Mr. Clay asked him if he thought the man’s 
mind wbb perfectly sound. 44 Why,” replied Ran¬ 
dolph, 44 1 have some doubts about that.” 44 If thnt 
be the case,” said Mr. Clay, “ would you not better 
avoid troubling the House ubout the affair? And I 
will give orderB to the officers of the House to keep 
an eye on the man, and if he should attempt to do 
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anything improper to arrest him.” Mr. Randolph , 
feaid, it was perhaps the best course; and nothing 
more was heard of the matter. 

On one occasion during the agitation of this same 
Missouri question, Mr. Randolph told Mr. Clay, that 
he had resolved, by the advice of Chief Justice Mar¬ 
shall, to abstain from the use of those powerful in¬ 
struments of irony, sarcasm and invective, which he 
used with such cutting effect, and to confine himself 
to the employment of pure argument, whenever he 
spoke. He attempted it. He failed. His speech 
possessed no attraction—commanded no attention. 
He was mortified, and resumed his ancient style; 
and listening and admiring audiences returned to 
him. 

When the House sat in what has been called the 
old Capitol (the brick building at the North-East 
corner of the Capitol-square,) Mr. Randolph one day 
came in collision with an able colleague from Vir¬ 
ginia, Mr. Sheffey, in argument, in the course of 
which Mr. Sheffey had indulged in some playful re¬ 
mark. Mr. R. replied, and concluded by offering 
him some advice, which he said, he hoped would be 
kindly received: and that was, that logic being 
his (Mr. Sheffey’s) forte, he ought to confine him¬ 
self to it, and never attempt wit, for which he pos¬ 
sessed no talent. Mr. Sheffey rejoined, answered 
the argument of Mr. Randolph, thanked him for his 
advice, but said he did not like to be in debt, and by 
way of acquitting himself of it, he begged leave to 
offer some advice in return. Nature, he said, had 
been bountiful to Mr. R. in bestowing on him extra¬ 
ordinary wit, but had denied him any powers of ar¬ 
gument. Mr. S. would advise him, therefore, to con- . 
fine himself to the regions of wit, and never attempt 
to soar in those of logic. Mr. R. immediately followed 
and handsomely remarked, that be took back what i 
he had said of his colleague; for he bad shown him- j 
self to be a man of wit as well as of logic. 

It was a pleasant and enlivening incident, and the j 
whole House and both parties appeared to enjoy the 
joke. But Mr. Randolph returned to the House the 
next day, and renewed the attack with great bitter¬ 
ness. The parties had various and long passes at 
each other. Mr. R. was repeatedly called to order 
by Mr. Clay, and finally stopped. Tt was on that oc¬ 
casion, that Mr. Sheffey being called to order, Mr. 
Clay said that he would be out of order in replying, 
as he was, to any other Member but Mr. Randolph. 

During the interval of his retirement from Con¬ 
gress in 1822, Mr. Clay was delegated, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Bibb, to attend the Virginia Legisla¬ 
ture, for the adjustment of certain land claims in 
Kentucky. Their mission led to the appointment of 
the Hon. B. VV. Leigh on the part of Virginia; and 
Mr. Clay was subsequently appointed to conduct 
the negociation with him on the part of Kentucky 
They concluded at Ashland a convention, which, 
though it was ratified by the Legislature of Kentucky 
and the House of Delegates of Virginia, was finally 
rejected in the Senate of the latter State. 

By an absence of nearly three years from Con¬ 
gress, Mr. Clay was enabled throughhis professional 
labors, to retrieve his private affairs; and in the sum- 


The first Session of the Eighteenth Congress 
opened the first Monday in December, 1823. At the 
first ballot for Speaker in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Mr. Clay was elected. Mr. Barbour of Vir¬ 
ginia, the late Speaker, had forty- two votes—Mr. 
Clay had one hundred and thirty nine. The follow¬ 
ing neotjeu d'esprit appeared in the National Intel¬ 
ligencer shortly after the election: 

“ As near the Potomac’s broad stream, t’ other day. 

Fair Liberty strolled in solicitous mood. 

Deep pondering the future—unheeding her way— 

She met goddess Nature beside a green wood. 

Good mother,’ she cried, ‘ deign to help me at need! 

I must make for my guardians a Speaker to-day; 

The first in the world I would give them.’—’ Indeed! 

When I made the first Speaker, I made him of CLAY V 


mer of 1323, at the earnest and repeated solicitations 
of his fellow-citizens, he accepted a re nomination, 
and was again chosen, without opposition, to repre¬ 
sent his District in the lower House at Washington. 


On taking the Speaker’s chair, Mr. Clay made a 
brief and appropriate address, in which he returned 
his acknowledgments for the honor conferred. The 
duties of a Speaker are happily enumerated in his 
remarks on this occasion. 

On the fifth of December, Mr. Webster, of Massa¬ 
chusetts, submitted a resolution providing by law 
for defraying the expense incident to the appoint¬ 
ment of an agent or commissioner to Greece, when¬ 
ever the President should deem it expedient to make 
such appointment. He supported this proposition 
in a most able speech on the nineteenth of the ensu¬ 
ing January. Mr. Clay stood side by side with him 
in defence of the measure. Notwithstanding the ad¬ 
vocacy of these gigantic champions, however, it 
failed in the House. 

Mr. Clay’s speech on the subject, though brief, 
was full of fire and point. “ Are we,” he exclaimed, 
“ so bumbled, so low, so debased, that we dare not 
‘ express our sympathy for suffering Greece, that wo 
‘ dare not articulate our detestation of the brutal ex- 
‘ cesses of which she has been the bleeding victim, 
‘ lest we might offend some one or more of their im- 
4 perial and royal majesties?” 

“ If the great body of Christendom can look on 
calmly and coolly, while all this is perpetrated on 
a Christian people, in its own immediate vicinity, in 
its very presence, let us at least evince that one of 
its remote extremities is susceptible of sensibility to 
Christian wrongs, and capable of sympathy for 
Christian sufferings;- that in this remote quarter of 
the world, there are hearts not yet closed against 
compassion for human woes—that can pour out their 
indignant feelings at the oppression of a people en¬ 
deared to us by every ancient recollection and every 
modem tie. Sir, the committee has been attempted 
to be alarmed by the dangers to our commerce in the 
Mediterranean; and a wretched invoice of fig-s and 
opium kas been spread before us to repress our sen¬ 
sibilities and eradicate our humanity. Ah! sir, 

‘ what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul V or what shall it avail 
a nation to save the whole of a miserable trade and 
lose its liberties ? ” 

Although Mr. Clay failed at the moment in pro¬ 
curing the recognition of Greece, he afterwards when 
Secretary of State accomplished his object. The 
United States was the first Independent Power, by 
whom she was recognized. 

Mr. Clay’s labors during the Session of 1824, 
would alone have been sufficient to make his name 
memorable, to the latest posterity, in the annals of 
the country. The Session is signalized by the pas¬ 
sage of the Tariff bill and of his measure in behalf 
of South American Independence. In reference to 
the former, it should not be forgotten, that it was 
through his vigilant and persevering efforts, that the 
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Sugar Duty was saved. By an examination of j 
the proceedings of Congress, it will be seen that I 
the fate of this important duty hung upon his indi¬ 
vidual exertions, and that to them its final preserva¬ 
tion was due. It was not to the protection of the 
industry of any one section of the country that he 
looked merely. The South and the North have been 
always regarded by him with an equally liberal af¬ 
fection. 

On the fifteenth of August, 1824, General La Fay¬ 
ette, the Nation’s Guest, arrived at New-York in the 
Cadmus, from Havre, accompanied by his son, 
George Washington La Fayette. The following 
tenth of December he was introduced to the National 
House of Representatives by a Select Committee 
appointed for the purpose. Mr. Clay, as Speaker, re¬ 
ceived him with an address, so pertinent and elegant 
in its character, that we cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting it entire : 

“ General : The House of Representatives of 
the United States, impelled alike by its own feelings 
and by those of the whole American people, could 
not have assigned to me a more gratifying duty than 
that of presenting to you our coraial congratulations 
upon the occasion of your recent arrival in ihe Uni¬ 
ted States, in compliance with the wishes of Con¬ 
gress, and to assure you of the very high satisfaction 
which your presence affords us on this early theatre 
of your glory and renown. Although but few of the 
members who compose this body shared with you 
in the War of our Revolution, all have, from impar¬ 
tial history, or from faithful tradition, a knowledge 
of the perils, the sufferings, and the sacrifices which 
you voluntarily encountered, and the signal services, 
in America and in Europe, which you performed for 
an infant, a distant, and an alien people; and all feel 
and own the very great extent of the obligations un¬ 
der which you nave placed our country. But the 
relations in which you have ever stood to the United 
States, interesting and important as they have been, 
do not constitute the only motive of the’respect and 
admiration which the House of Representatives en¬ 
tertain for you. Your consistency of character, your 
uniform devotion to regulated liberty, in all the vi¬ 
cissitudes of a long ana arduous life, also command 
its admiration. During all the recent convulsions 
of Europe, amidst, as after the dispersion of, every 
political storm, the people of the United States have 
beheld you, true to your old principles, firm and 
erect, cheering and animating, with your well-known 
voice, the votaries of liberty, its faithful and fearless 
champion, ready to shed the last drop of that blood 
which here you so freely and nobly spilt in the same 
holy cause. 

“The vain wish has been sometimes indulged, 
that Providence would allow the patriot, after death, 
to return to his country, and to contemplate the in¬ 
termediate changes which had taken place—to view 
the forests felled, the cities built, the mountains le- ' 
veiled, the canals cut, the highways constructed, the i 
progress of the arts, the advancement of learning,' 
and the increase of population. General, your pre¬ 
sent visit to the United States is a realization of the , 
consoling object of that wish. You are in the midst 
of posterity. Every where, you must have been 
struck with the great changes, physical and moral, 
which have occurred since you left us. Even this 
very city, bearing a venerated name, alike endeared 
to you and to us, has since emerged from the forest 
which then covered its site. In one respect yoa find 
as unaltered, and that is in the sentiment of contin¬ 
ued devotion to liberty, and of ardent affection and 
profound gratitude to your departed friend, the fa¬ 
ther of his countiy, and to you, and to your illustri¬ 
ous associates in the field and in the cabinet, for the 
multiplied blessings which surround us, and for the 
very privilege of addressing you, which I now ex 


ercise. This sentiment, now fondly cherished by 
more than ten millions of people will be transmitted, 
with unabated vigor, down the tide of time, through 
the countless millions who are destined to inhabit 
this continent, to the latest posterity.” 

Lafayette was deeply affected by this address, ut¬ 
tered, as it was, in the Speaker’s clear, musical and 
genial tones; and the hero of two hemispheres re¬ 
plied to it in a manner, that betokened much emo¬ 
tion. He maintained to the last a strong attachment 
for Mr. Clay; and when the miserable party hacks, 
who originated the cry of 1 bargain and corruption,’ at 
the period of John Quincy Adams’s election to the 
Presidency, were actively circulating their base and 
baseless charges against Mr. Clay, the voice of Lu- 
fayette was heard, high above the clamor, in vindi¬ 
cation of the unsullied integrity and honor of his 
friend. 

An anecdote, illustrative of the high opinion en¬ 
tertained of him by Lafayette, appeared recently in the 
Commonwealth newspaper, published at Frankfort, 
(Ky.) An officer of the United States Navy, being 
in Paris in 1832, was entertained by Lafayette at his 
country-seat. During the three days, which the of¬ 
ficer passed with his venerable host at Lagrange, 
the affairs of the United States and the characters of 
our distinguished public men formed prominent to¬ 
pics of discussion. The name of Henry Clay 
could not, of course, be omitted in such a conversa¬ 
tion ; and the General was delighted to find that his 
guest was not only a political admirer, but a per¬ 
sonal friend and acquaintance of the great Ameri¬ 
can Statesman. On the morning of his departure 
from Lagrange, the naval officer was introduced by 
George Washington Lafayette, son of the General, 
into the study of his father, where, by the light of 
candles, he was employing his pen. Pressing his 
guest in vain to remain longer, the General said : 
“Before you leave me, I want to show you our 
‘ friendand leading the way to another room, he 
exhibited a portrait of Mr. Clay. “ Sir,” said La¬ 
fayette, “THATIS THE MAN WHOM I HOPE 
‘TO SEE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
‘ STATES.” The incident produced a lasting im¬ 
pression on the mind of the officer. “ The bosom- 
‘ companion of Washington, his comrade in armsiu 
‘ the glorious Revolution, feeling the deepest interest 
‘in the welfare of the United States, and well ac- 
‘quainted with their policy, their institutions and 
‘ their great men, Lafayette, with the wisdom of the 
‘ Father of his Country, pointed out the man fit and 
‘ worthy to stand at the head of our Government. 
‘ Buthis sainted spirit will look down in ’45 and re- 
‘joice in the consummation of his hopes, which Hea- 
‘ ven, impatient to claim one of its first-born, denied 
‘him while in the flesh.” 

We have seen that Mr. Clay was at variance with 
President Monroe upon the subject of Internal Im¬ 
provements, as well as in regard to the mode of re¬ 
cognizing the independence of the South American 
patriots. Notwithstanding these differences of opin¬ 
ion, the personal relations of the speaker and the 
chief magistrate were friendly. Mr. Clay was offer¬ 
ed a seat in the cabinet, and a carte blanche of all 
the foreign missions. Had place been his ambition 
and his object, he might have attained it without any 
sacrifice ot independence—without any loss of po¬ 
sition as the acknowledged head of the great repub¬ 
lican party. He saw, however, that he could be 
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more useful to his country in Congress. Measures 
of vital importance were to be earned. The Tariff 
was to be adjusted—the Missouri business to be set¬ 
tled—the constitutionality of Internal Improvements 
was to be admitted—South American independence 
was to be acknowledged—how could he conscien¬ 
tiously quit a post, where he wielded an influence 
more potent than the President’s, while such mo¬ 
mentous questions remained open? These being 
disposed of, he would be at liberty to pursue any 
course which his inclinations might indicate, or 
which the public interests might sanction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Presidential Question—Nomination of Mr. Clay—His quali¬ 
fications set forth—General Harrison in favor of Henry Clay— 
Slanders in die House—Kremer’s Letter—Monstrous nature of 
the charges against Mr. C.—His course in regard to them—Ap¬ 
pointment of a Committee of Examination—Complete Re¬ 
futation of the Calumny—Mr. Clay’s Address to his Constitu¬ 
ents—Election of John Quincy Adams by the House—Exas¬ 
peration of Gen. Jackson’s Friends—Mr. Clay’s independence 
of spirit—Motives of his preference—Gen. Lafayette substan¬ 
tiates his Assertions—Mr. Clay appointed Secretary of State— 
Views of this act—Slander temporary. Justice inevitable—His 
character as Speaker—Anecdotes, &c. 


As Mr. Monroe’s second Pies'tdential term drew 
to a close, the question of the next Presidency be¬ 
gan to be busily agitated. Four prominent candi¬ 
dates were presented by their friends for the suffrages 
of the People: being John Quincy Adams of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, and William H. Crawford of 
Georgia. 

In November, 1822, Mr Clay had been nominated 
as a suitable successor to James Monroe, at a meet¬ 
ing of the Members of the Legislature of Kentucky. 
The nomination soon after met with a response from 
similar meetings in Louisiana, Missouri and Ohio; 
and, as the period of the election approached, he was 
hailed by large bodies of his fellow citizens in all 
parts of the country as their favorite candidate. 

The campaign of J824 was one of the most warmly 
contested in our annals. Some of the more unscru¬ 
pulous of the friends of the various candidates re¬ 
sorted to manoeuvres unworthy of their cause to 
advance their ends. Just as the election was com¬ 
mencing, a report was industriously circulated in 
different quarters of the country that Mr. Clay had 
withdrawn from the Presidential contest. In conse¬ 
quence of this report, General William H. Harrison, 
and other of Mr. Clay’B friends in Ohio, published a 
declaration, in which it was asserted that he (Mr. 
Clay) “ would not be withdrawn from the contest 
‘ but by the fiat of hie Maker." Our late lamented 
Chief Magistrate was at that time, and ever after, 
his devoted political, as well as personal friend; and 
he has often been heard to declare his preference for 
him over all other candidates. 

Early in the campaign it was discovered that there 
would be no election of President by the People. 
By the Constitution, the House of Representatives 
would, therefore, be called upon to choose from the 
three highest candidates. In December, 1824, soon 
after the meeting of Congress, it was known that 
the three highest candidates were Jackson, Adams 
and Crawford, and that Mr. Clay and his friends 
would have it in their power, when the question 
came before the House, of turning the balance in 
favor of any one of the three. 


Mr. Clay’s position was now an extremely impor¬ 
tant one. Several weeks were to intervene before 
the election; and, in the mean time, the partisans of 
the three candidates looked with intense anxiety to 
the Speaker’s course. His preferences were dis¬ 
tinctly known to his personal friends, for he had 
expressed them in his letters and his conversations; 
but it would have been indelicate and superfluous 
for him to have electioneered in behalf or' any one 
of the rival candidates—to have given occasion for 
intrigues and coalitions by deciding the question in 
advance. 

While all parties were in this state of suspense, a 
gross and unprincipled attempt was made to brow¬ 
beat Mr. Clay, and drive him from what was rightly 
supposed to be his position of preference for Mr. 
Adams. A letter, the authorship of which was 
afterward avowed by George Kremer, a member of 
the House from Pennsylvania, appeared in a Phila¬ 
delphia newspaper called the ‘ColumbianObserver,’ 
charging Mr. Clay and his friends with the most 
flagitious intentions—in short, with the design of 
selling their vote to the highest bidder. 

Monstrous as were these intimations, they were 
calculated to carry some weight with the ignorant 
and unreflecting. By such persons, it would not 
be taken into consideration that Mr. Clay had al¬ 
ready declined offices of the highest grade under 
Madison and Monroe—that, if either Jackson or 
Crawford had been elected through his agency, the 
first office in the gift of either would indubitably 
have been offered to him—that, in accepting office 
under Mr. Adams, it was universally understood at 
Washington he was conferring rather than receiving 
a favor—that he might not inaptly have been accused 
of acting an ungenerous part, if, after bringing the 
Adams Administration into power, he had refused it 
the countenance so essential to its success—that he 
would have neglected the solicitations of all who 
acted with him from the West had he refused the 
Secretaryship—aud, in short, that in order to justify 
his vote it was incumbent on him to submit to the 
united voice of the friends of the new Administra¬ 
tion, and bring to it as much of his Western strength 
as he could lend. 

The ‘ Columbian Observer,’ in which the precious 
epistle we have alluded to appeared, was a print sus¬ 
tained by Mr. Eaton the friend, biographer, and col¬ 
league in the Senate of General Jackson. The 
position of the writer of the letter, as a member of 
Congress, gave it a consequence which, utterly con¬ 
temptible as it is, it would not otherwise, in any de¬ 
gree, have possessed. Mr. Clay deemed it incum¬ 
bent upon him to notice it; and he published a Card 
in the National Intelligencer, pronouncing tbe author 
of the letter, whoever he might be, “ a base and in- 
* famous calumniator.’’ This was answered by a 
Card from Mr. George Kremer, in which the writer 
said he held himself ready to prove, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of unprejudiced minds, enough to satisfy them 
of the accuracy of the statements in the letter, so far 
as Mr. Clay was concerned. 

The calumny having been thus fathered, Mr. Clay 
rose in his place in the House, and demanded an in¬ 
vestigation into the affair. 

A Committee was accordingly appointed by bal¬ 
lot on the 5th of February, 1835. It was composed 
of some of the leading members of the House, not 
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one of whom was Mr. Clay’s political friend. Al- latter having been deprived, by party intrigue 
though Mr. Kremer had declared to the House and and chicanery, of the votes of New-York and 
to the public his willingness to bring forward his Louisiana—which would have carried him into the 
proofs, and his readiness to abide the issue of the House, where he would undoubtedly have been 
inquiry, his fears, or other counsels than his own, elected President, over all other candidates, 
prevailed upon him to resort finally to a miserable The President of the Senate rose, and declared 
subterfuge. The Committee reported that Mr. that no person had received a majority of the votes 
Kremer declined appearing before them, alleging given for President of the United States;—that 
that he could not do so without appearing either as Andrew Jackson, John Q. Adams and William H. 
an accuser or a witness, both of which he pro- Crawford were the three persons who had received 
tested against! ” the highest number of votes, and that the remaining 

And yet this same Mr. Kremer, a day or two be- duties in the choice of a President now devolved on 
fore, when the subject of appointing an Investigating the House of Representatives. He farther declared, 
Committee came up, had risen in his seat in the that John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, having 
House and said:—“ If, upon an investigation being received one hundred and eighty-two votes, was 
‘instituted, it should appear that he had not suf- duly elected Vice President of the United Slates, to 
‘ ficient reasons to justify the statements he hud serve for four years from the ensuing fourth day of 

* made, he trusted he should receive the marked March. The members of the Senate then retired. 
‘ reprobation which had been suggested by the The Constitution provides, that “ from the per- 
‘Speaker. Let it fall where it might, Mr. K. said, ‘sons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
‘ he was willing to meet the inquiry, and abide the ‘ three, on the list voted for as President, the House 

* result.” ‘ of Representatives shall choose immediately, by 

But it is not on Mr. Kremer alone that our indig- ‘ ballot, a President.” 
nation should be expended for this miserable attempt The friends of General Jackson now, as a matter 
to bolster up a profligate calumny just long enough of conrse, eagerly advanced the doctrine that a 
for it to operate on the approaching Election. He plurality of votes for any one candidate shonld be 
was merely a tool in the hands of deeper knaves, considered as decisive of the will of the People, and 
A thick-headed, illiterate, foolish, good-natured should influence the members of the House in their 
man, he was ready, in his blind attachment to Gen. votes. As if a mere plurality, forsooth, ought to 
Jackson, to do any servile deed that might pro- swallow up a majority! A more dangerous doc- 
pitiate his idol. He seems to have inwardly re- trine, and one more directly opposed to the spirit of 
pented of the act as soon as it had been committed, the Constitution, could not well be imagined. It 
He frequently declared his determination to offer an cannot be called Democratic, for it does not admit 
explanation and apology to Mr. Clay; and had gone the prevalence of the will of the majority in the 
so far as to draw up a paper for this purpose, which Election. It was, in fact, a dogma engendered for 
was submitted to the latter. But Mr. Clay replied the occasion by the friends of the candidate, who 


that the affair had passed from his control into that 
of the Houseand the rogues, who had taken Mr. 
Kremer into their keeping, were careful not to allow 
him to repeat his offer of an apology subsequently 
when the House chose to let the matter drop. 

In 1327-8, Mr. Clay, in an Address to his con¬ 
stituents, gave a full and interesting history of this 
affair, together with the sequel, at which we shall 
glance in our next Chapter, and in which General 
Jackson figured conspicuously. 

On the 9th of February, 1825, in the presence of 
both Houses of Congress, Mr. Tazewell, from the 
Committee of Tellers, reported the votes of the 
different States for President and Vice President of 
the United States. The aggregate was as follows: 
John Quincy Adams had eighty-four votes; Wil¬ 
liam H. Crawford, forty-one; Andrew Jackson, 
ninety-nine; and Henry Clay, thirty-seven,*—the 


* The vote for Mr. Clay in the primary Colleges stoodOhio, 
16; Kentucky, 14; New-York. 4; Missouri, 3. By some party 
chicanery or coalition intrigue, lie was defrauded out of Electoral 
Votes in New-York and Louisiana which would have been more 
than sufficient to have rendered him one of the three candidates 
returned to the House. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to revive the 
recollection of those frauds upon the People, by which their 
favorite chumpion was excluded from a position, from which he 
would unquestionably have been elevated to tbe Presidency. It 
will be seen that Missouri gave her entire Vote to Mr. Clay in 
1824, at which time Thomas II. Bknton took the lead in his 
support, as the candidate most favorable to Internal Improve¬ 
ments and tbe Protection of American Industry. The Parly 
calling themselves BuckUiiis, in New-York. were divided be¬ 
tween Crawford and Clay, the former having the msjority. The 
Opposition Party (Clintonian*) were divided between Adams 
and Cluy ; although by far the larger portion preferred Adams. 
But on a division CJay had more strength than either of the others 
and.jOn.a^fuir^expression of opinion, would have commanded 

The Crawford portion of tbe Bucktnil Party was headed by 
Mr. Van Buren,—the portion which favored Mr. Clay was led 


happened to come into the House with a plurality 
of votes. 

Mr. Clay was not to be dragooned into the admis¬ 
sion of any such principle. He resolved to be guid¬ 
ed by what was plainly the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, and to give his vote to that man, whom 
he believed to be the most competent to preside over 
the destinies of the Republic. By a personal visit 
to Mr. Crawford he had satisfied himself that that 
gentleman was too broken down in health to dis¬ 
charge with fiiting energy the duties of the Chief 
Magistracy. His option lay, therefore, between 
Messrs. Adams and Jackson. 

We have seen what were Mr. Clay’s views of tho 
character of General Jackson as far back as 1819, 
when the Seminole question was before the House. 
Was it possible that he should regard those traits, 
which, in the soldier, bad led to conduct, at war 
with the Constitution, as qualifications in the Pre¬ 
sident? General Jackson was, furthermore, under- 


ernor was tendered to Mr. Young. He aerepted the nomination 
and from that time he and his friends abandoned Mr. C. and gave 
their support to Mr. Crawford. 

But for this arrangement, it is certain that Mr. Clay would 
have received Electoral Votes enough, from Die State of New- 
York, to have carried him into the House with General Jackson 
and Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Cloy had still many friends in Die Senate and Assembly, 
■who united in supporting a Ticket consisting of twenty-fivo 
Adams men und elevcu Crawford men. Of these, however, it 


their votes tor him, in the event that by so doing he could bo 
brought into the House. But before the vote of the Electoral 
College was given, Uie news of Die loss of Louisiana was re¬ 
ceived, which was thought to put an end to the contingency, 
and the Electois friendly to Mr. Clay voted, some for Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, aud some lor Mr. Adams. 
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stood to be hostile to those great systems of Inter¬ 
nal Improvement and protection to home manufac¬ 
tures, which Mr. Clay had spent the best part of his 
public life in establishing. At least, the General’s 
views were vacillating and undecided on these points. 
Could Mr. Clay be called upon to sacrifice those 
important interests on the shrine of merely sectional 
partiality—for the sake of having a Western rather 
than an Eastern man to preside over the Union ? 

No! Henry Clay was not to be influenced by such 
narrow and unworthy considerations. He has himself 
said : “ Had I voted for General Jackson in oppo- 
‘ sition to the well known opinions which I enter- 
‘ tained of him, one-tenth part of the ingenuity and 
‘ zeal which have been employed to excite preju- 
1 dices against me, would have held me up to uni- 
‘versal contempt ; and, what would have been 
* worse, I should have felt that I really deserved it." 
According to the testimony of his friend*, Gen. Call, 
Gen. Jackson himself never expected that he would 
receive the vote of Mr. Clay. 

With Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay had always been on 
amicable if not on intimate terms. At Ghent, they 
had differed on a question of public policy, but they 
both had too much liberality of soul to make their 
dissimilarity of opinion a cause of personal displea¬ 
sure and variance. The Speaker saw in Mr. Adams, 
a statesman highly gifted, profoundly learned, and 
long and greatly experienced in public affairs at home 
and abroad. 

How could he in conscience hesitate when the 
choice lay between two such men ? He did not he¬ 
sitate. He had never hesitated. Long before he 
left Kentucky, according to the testimony of the 
Hon. John J. Crittenden, six of the Kentucky dele¬ 
gation in Congress, and some hundreds of respecta¬ 
ble citizens, Mr. Clay declared that he could not 
imagine the contingency in which he would vote for 
General Jackson. A still more important witness, 
in the person of the great and good Lafayette, came 
forward to testify in Mr. Clay’s behalf, as the fol¬ 
lowing extract from his letter to Mr. Clay will show: 

“My remembrance concurs with your own on this 
point: that in the latter end of December either be¬ 
fore or after my visit to Annapolis, you being out of 
the presidential candidature, and after having ex¬ 
pressed my above-mentioned motives of forbearance, 
i, by way of confidential exception, allowed myself 
to put a simple, unqualified question, respecting 
your electioneering guess, and your intended vote, 
four answer was, that in your opinion, the actual 
state of health of Mr. Crawford had limited the con¬ 
test to a choice between Mr. Adams and General 
Jackson; that a claim founded on military achieve¬ 
ments did not meet your preference, and that you 

HAD CONCLUDED TO VOTE FOR Mr. ADAMS.” 

Notwithstanding the flagitious attempt to influ¬ 
ence his vote, Mr. Clay unhesitatingly gave it for 
Mr. Adams, and decided the election in his favor. 
He went further. When, after he was seated in the 
Presidential Chair, Mr. Adams offered him the Sec¬ 
retaryship of State, he had the moral courage to ac¬ 
cept it in defiance of the storm of calumny, exasper¬ 
ation and malignant opposition, which he knew that 
act woiftd bring down upon him. 

This was a critical period in Mr. Clay’s public 
life—a bold, intrepid and magnanimous movement. 
We know that he now thinks it was a mistaken one. 
In his speech of the 9th of June, 1842, at Lexington, 
he says: “ My error in accepting the offi e arose 


‘ out of my underrating the power of detraction and 

* the force of ignorance , and abiding with too sure a 

* confidence in the conscious integrity and uprigbt- 
‘ ness of my own motives. Of that ignorance, I had 
‘ a remarkable and laughable example on an occu- 
‘ Sion which I will relate. I was travelling, in 1828, 

* through, I believe it was, Spottsylvania in Virgin- 
‘ ia, on my return to Washington, in company with 
‘ some young friends. We halted at night at a tavern, 
‘kept by an aged gentleman, who, I quickly per- 
‘ ceived, from the disorder and confusion which reign- 
‘ed, had not the happinesss to have a wife. After 
‘ a hurried and bad supper, the old gentleman sat 
‘ down by me, and without hearing my name, but 
‘understanding that I was from Kentucky, remarked 
‘ that he had four sons in that State, and that he was 
‘ very sorry they were divided in politics, two being 

* for Adams and two for Jackson ; he wished they 
‘ were all for Jackson. Why ? I asked him. Be¬ 
cause, he said, that fellow Clay, and Adams, had 

cheated Jackson out of the Presidency. Have you 
‘ever seen any evidence, my old friend, said I, of 
‘ that? No, he replied none, and he wanted to see 
‘ none. But, I observed, looking him directly and 
‘steadily in the ftice, suppose Mr. Clay were to 
‘ come here and assure you, upon his honor, that it 

* was all a vile calumny, and not a word of truth in 
‘ it, would you believe him ? No, replied the old 
‘ gentleman promptly and emphatically. I said to 
‘ him. in conclusion, will you be good enough to 
‘ show me to bed, and bade him good night. The 

* next morning, having in the interval learnt my 
‘ name, be came to me full of apologies, but I at 
‘ once put him at his ease by assuring him that I 
‘did not feel in the slightest degree hurt or offended 
‘with him.” 

With deference, we must express our dissent from 
Mr. Clay in regarding his acceptance of office under 
Mr. Adams as an “ error.” It may have been, so 
far as his personal interests were concerned, erro¬ 
neous, and impolitic; but, in reference to his public 
duties, it was right; it was honest; it was courage¬ 
ous. Both Madison and Monroe bad offered him 
the highest offices in their gift; but the country was 
at those times in such a state, that he thought he 
could make himself more useful in Congress; and 
he refused tnem. None but the ignorant and base- 
minded could credit the monstrous assertion, that he 
had made the promise of the Secretaryship the con¬ 
dition of giving his vote for Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Clay may have been temporarily injured by 
the wretched slander; and it will be seen, as we ad¬ 
vance in his biography, that after it had been drop¬ 
ped by Kremer, it was revived by General Jackson. 
But we do not believe that there is at this time a 
single person of moderate intelligence in the coun¬ 
try, who attaches the least credit to the story, tho¬ 
roughly exploded as it has been by the most abun¬ 
dant and triumphant testimony. 

It is, therefore, because we have faith in the ul¬ 
timate prevalence of truth, that we do not think Mr. 
Clay was in error, when he so far defied his tradu- 
cers as to accept the very office which they had 
previously accused him of bargaining for. The 
clouds which for the moment hide Truth from our 
sight only make her shine the brighter when they 
are dissipated. In the words of Spenser: 
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“ It often falls in course of common life. 

That Right long time is overborne of Wrong, 
Thro’ avarice, or power, or guile, or strife; 
But Justice, though her doom she do prolong. 
Yet at the last she will her own cause right,” 


Mr. Clay may still abide, “ with a sure confidence, 
in the conscious integrity and uprightness of his 
own motives.” Slander has done her worst. Ne¬ 
ver before, in the history of our government, was a 
public man so bitterly assailed by every weapon 
and engine that unprincipled detraction and malig¬ 
nant party hostility could invent. For years, the 
opposition, in the face of the most decided and com¬ 
plete refutations of the calumny—and notwithstand¬ 
ing the original inventors had themselves confessed 
its falsity—continued to thrust it before the public, 
until, at length, they could find none so mean and 
ignorant to credit it. The natural reaction has ta¬ 
ken place ; and every honest heart now visits with 
indignation any attempt to resuscitate the crushed 
and obscene lie. Mr. Clay’s reputation has come 
forth whiter and purer from the ordeal. The “ most 
fine gold” is all the more bright because of those 
who would have dimmed its lustre. The stream of 
time is fast bearing down to oblivion the frail and 
unfounded falsehoods of his enemies; but the pil¬ 
lars of his renown, based as they are upon inesti¬ 
mable public services, remain unshaken and unim- 


Mr. Clay entered upon the duties of his new post 
in March, 1825. In him the House of Representa¬ 
tives lost the ablest and most efficient speaker that 
had ever graced the chair. The best proof of his 
popularity may be found in the eloquent fact, that 
from the time of his first entry into the House in 1811 
to 1825, with the exception of two years when he was 
voluntarily absent, he was chosen to preside over 
their deliberations almost without opposition. The 
period of his Speakership will always be regarded 
as an epoch in the history of our Federal Legisla¬ 
ture. Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic 
of his Presidency over the House, was his perfect— 
his unimpeachable impartiality. Both foes and 
friends bore testimony to this trait without a dis¬ 
senting voice. Strong as were his party feelings, 
they never could induce him, even in the very tem¬ 
pest and whirlwind of debate, to treat an opponent 
with unfairness or undue neglect. His decisions 
were always prompt, yet never so hasty as to be re¬ 
versed by the House. Notwithstanding the many 
momentous and agitating questions which were dis¬ 
cussed while he occupied the chair, he was never 
known to lose his self-possession, or to fail in pre¬ 
serving the dignity of his position. 

During the long period of his service (some twelve 
or thirteen years) in the chair, such was the confi¬ 
dence reposed in his impartiality and the rectitude 
of his judgment, that appeals were rarely taken 
from his decision—during the last years of his in¬ 
cumbency, scarcely one. 

It was under Mr. Clay’s administration of the 
duties of the chair, that the present use of the pre¬ 
vious question in terminating debate was establish¬ 
ed. In England it is employed to put by or post¬ 
pone a subject which it is deemed improper to de¬ 
bate ; and then, when the House of Commons do 
not choose to hear an unacceptable debater, he is si¬ 
lenced by being shuffled or coughed down. Cer¬ 
tainly it is more orderly, and less invidious, for the 


House itself to determine when a subject shall be 
put to the question and all debate upon it stopped 
And every deliberative body ought necessarily to 
possess the power of deciding when it will ex¬ 
press its judgment or opinion upon any proposi¬ 
tion before it, and, consequently, when debate shall 
close. 

It has been seen, that Mr. Clay’s presiding in the 
chair did not prevent his taking an active and lead¬ 
ing part in all the great measures that came before 
the House in committee of the whole. His spirits 
were always buoyant, and his manner in debate ge¬ 
nerally animated, and sometimes vehement. But 
he never carried from the floor to the chair the ex¬ 
cited feelings arising in debate. There he was still 
composed, dignified, authoritative, but perfectly 
impartial. His administration of its duties com¬ 
manded the undivided praise of all parties. 

Uniformly cheerful when on the floor, he sometimes 
indulged in repartee. The late General Alexan¬ 
der Smyth of Virginia, a man of ability and re¬ 
search, was an excessively tedious speaker, worry¬ 
ing the House and prolonging his speeches by nu¬ 
merous quotations. On one of these occasions, when 
he had been more than ordinarily tiresome, while 
hunting up an authority, he observed to Mr. Clay, 
who was sitting near him, “ you, sir, speak for the 
present generation; but I speak for posterity.”— 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Clay, “ and you seem resolved to 
speak until the arrival of your audience!” 

The late Governor Lincoln of Maine was a gentle¬ 
man of fine feelings, eloquent, but declamatory. On 
one occasion, when addressing the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, of which he w as a member, on the Re¬ 
volutionary Pension Bill, in answer to an argument 
that it would be a serious charge upon the Treasu¬ 
ry of long continuance, as many of the officers and 
soldiers would live a great while, he burst out into 
the patriotic exclamation, “ Soldiers of the Revolu¬ 
tion, live for ever!” Mr. Clay followed him, incul¬ 
cating moderation, and concluded by turning to Mr. 
Lincoln, with an arch smile, and observing, “ I hope 
my worthy friend will not insist upon the very great 
duration of these pensions, which he has suggested. 
Will he not consent, by way of a compromise, to a 
term of 599 years instead of eternity V’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Account of Mr. Clay's Intercourse with General Jackson—Bev 
erley Carter’s Letter—General Jackson the Accuser of Mr 
• Clay—Mr. Buchanan—Final Refutation of the Slander—Mr 
Adams’s Testimony—Repeated more strongly in 1843—Oppo¬ 
sition to Mr. Adams’s Administration—Its Character—John 
Randolph’s Assaults—His Duel with Mr. Clay—Last Inter 
view with Mr. Clay in 1833—Impaired state of Mr. Clay's 
Health—Qualifications for the Secretaryship—Tlie Punuina 
Instructions—Objects proposed in the Panama Congress—Mr. 
Clay's Letter to Mr. Middleton—His Negotiations while Sec¬ 
retary of State—Treaties—Documents from his pen—Policy ot 
Mr. Adams’s Administration—Coalition of the Opposition— 
Their Consistency—The Colonial Bill—Mr. Van Buten— 
Modes of Attack—Federalism and Democracy—Jackscmism 
and Federalism Identified—Presidential Election of 1828-— 
Choice of Andrew Jackson—Economy under Adams. Jack- 
son, and Van Buren—Mr. Clay’s views toward the new Ad¬ 
ministration—He leaves Washington—Gross attempt to idju re 
bis private credit—His Letter to R. Wickliffe, Esq. • 


Mr. Clay has himself given to the public a his¬ 
tory of his intercourse with General Jackson. It 
may be found in his speech of 1838 in the Senate ou 
the Sub-Treasury Scheme. 

“ My acquaintance,” he says, “ with that extra- 
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ordinary man commenced in this city, in the Fall of 
1815 or 1816. It was short, but highly respectful 
and mutually cordial. 1 beheld in him the gallant 
and successful General, who, by the glorious vic¬ 
tory ofNew-Orleans, had honorably closed the sec¬ 
ond War of our Independence, and I paid him the 
homage due for that eminent service. A few years 
after, it became my painful duty to animadvert, in 
the House of Representatives, with the indepen¬ 
dence which belongs to the Representative charac 
ter, upon some of his proceedings in the conduct of 
the Seminole War, which 1 thought illegal and con¬ 
trary to the Constitution and the law of Nations A 
non intercourse between us ensued, which continued 
until the Fall of 1824, when, he being a member of 
the Senate, an accommodation between us was 
sought to be brought about by the principal part of 
the delegation from his own State. For that pur¬ 
pose, we were invited to dine with them at Clax- 
ton’s boarding-house on Capitol Hill, where my 
venerable friend from Tennessee (Mr. White) and 
his colleague on the Spanish Commission, were both 
present. I retired early from dinner, and was fol¬ 
lowed to the door by General Jackson and the pre¬ 
sent Minister of the United States at the Court of 
Madrid ( Mr. Eaton.) They pressed me earnestly to 
take a seat with them in their carriage. My faithful 
servant and friend, Charles, was standing at the door 
waiting for me with my own. 1 yielded to their ur¬ 
gent politeness, directed Charles to follow with my 
carriage, and they sat me down by my own door. 
We alterward frequently met, with mutual respect 
and cordiality: dined several times together, and 
reciprocated the hospitality of our respective quar¬ 
ters. This friendly intercourse continued until the 
election, in the House of Representatives, of a Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, came on in February, 
18:25. I gave the vote which, in the contingency 
that happened, I told my colleague, (Mr. Critten¬ 
den,) who sits before me, prior to my departure from 
Kentucky, m November, 1824, and told others, that 
I should give. All intercourse ceased between Gen¬ 
eral Jackson and myself. We have never since, ex¬ 
cept once accidentally, exchanged salutations, nor 
met, except on occasions when we were performing 
the last offices toward deceased members of Con¬ 
gress, or other officers of Government. Immediate¬ 
ly after my vote, a rancorous war was commenced 
against me, and all the barking dogs let loose upon 
me. I shall not trace it during its ten years’ bitter 
continuance. But I thank my God that 1 stand here, 
firm and erect, unbent, unbroken, unsubdued, un¬ 
awed, and reudy to denounce the mischievous mea¬ 
sures of this Administration, and ready to denounce 
this, its legitimate offspring, the most pernicious of 
all.” 

Directly after the adjournment of the 19th Con¬ 
gress, a letter, dated March 8,1825, appeared in the 
newspapers, purporting to relate a conversation of 
the writer with General Jackson, in which the lat¬ 
ter said that Mr. Clay’s friends in Congress pro¬ 
posed to his friends (Gen. J.’s) that if they would 
promise for him, that Mr. Adams should not be con¬ 
tinued as Secretary of State, Mr. Clay and his 
friends would at once elect General Jackson Presi¬ 
dent ; and that he (Gen. Jackson) indignantly re- 
j-cted the proposition. Mr. Carter Beverly, the au 
tlior of this letter, wrote to Gen. Jackson, soon after 
its appearance, for a confirmation of its statements. 

General Jackson replied, in a letter dated June 5, 
1827 —more than two years after the charge, was first 
made ;—but just in season to operate upon approach¬ 
ing elections; and, in his reply, directly charged the 
friends of Mr. Clay with having proposed to him, 
(Jackson,) through a distinguished Member of Con¬ 
gress, to vote for him, in case he would declare that 
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Mr. Adams should not be continued as Secretary of 
State; and insinuated that this proposition was made 
by authority of Mr. Clay; and to strengthen that 
insinuation, asserted that immediately after the re¬ 
jection of the proposition, Mr. Clay came out openly 
for Mr. Adams. 

To this proposition, according to his own account, 
General Jackson returned for answer, that before he 
would reach the Presidential Chair by such means 
of bargain and corruption, “ he would see the earth 
open, and swallow both Mr. Clay and his friends 
and himself with them!”—a reply, which was no 
doubt literally true inasmuch as “such means’* 
could never have been used to elevate the Hero of 
New-Orleans to the Presidency. 

General Jackson gave up the name of Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan of Pennsylvania as “ the distinguished Mem¬ 
ber of Congress,” to whom he had alluded in his 
letter to Mr. Beverly. Mr. Buchanan being thus 
involved in the controversy, although a personal and 
political friend of General Jackson, made a state¬ 
ment which entirely exculpated Mr. Clay and his 
friends from all participation in the alleged proposi¬ 
tion. He stated, that in the month of December, a 
rumor was in circulation at Washington, that Gen. 
Jackson intended, if elected, to keep Mr. Adams in 
as Secretary of State. Believing that such a belief 
would cool his friends and inspire his opponents 
with confidence, and being a supporter of General 
Jackson himself, he thought that the General ought 
to contradict the report. He accordingly called on 
him, and made known his views; to which General 
Jackson replied, that though he thought well of Mr. 
Adams, he had never said or intimated, that he 
would or would not, appoint him Secretary of State. 
Mr. Buchanan then asked permission to repeat this 
answer to any person he thought proper, which was 
granted, and here the conversation ended. And out 
of such flimsy materials had General Jackson con¬ 
structed his rancorous charge against Mr. Clay! 

Mr. Buchanan further stated, that he called on 
General Jackson solely as his friend, and upon his 
own responsibility,and not as an agent for Mr. Clay, 
or any other person; that he had never been a 
friend of Mr. Clay during the Presidential contest; 
and that he had not the most distant idea that Gen. 
Jackson believed, or suspected that he came on be¬ 
half of Mr. Clay, or of his friends, until the publi¬ 
cation of the letter, making that accusation. 

Notwithstanding all grounds for the charge 
were thus annihilated by the testimony of the “ dis¬ 
tinguished Member of Congress”—himself a warm 
partizan of General Jackson—the asinine cry of 
bargain and corruption was still kept up by the op¬ 
ponents of the Administration; and the most auda¬ 
cious assertions were substituted for proofs. 

At length, although not the slightest shadow of 
anything resembling evidence had been produced in 
support of the calumny, a body of testimony per¬ 
fectly overwhelming tvas produced against it. A 
Circular Letter was addressed to the Western Mem¬ 
bers (for they alone were accused of being impli¬ 
cated in die alleged transaction) who voted for Mr. 
Adams in the election by Congress in 1825,request- 
[ ing to know whether there was any foundation for 
the charge in the letter of General Jackson. 

They ull (with the exception of Mr. Cook, wbo 
was dead) utterly disclaimed the knowledge of any 
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proposition made by. Mr. Clay, or his friends, to 
General Jackson, or to any other person; and also 
explicitly disclaimed any negotiation with respect 
to their votes on that occasion. On the contrary, 
the members from Ohio stated that they had deter¬ 
mined upon voting for Mr. Adams previous to their 
being informed, of Air. Clay's intention, and with¬ 
out having ascertained his views. 

The members from Kentucky, who voted with 
Mr. Clay, expressed their ignorance of conditions of 
any sort having been offered by his friends to any 
person, on compliance with which their vote was 
to depend. 

The members from Louisiana and Missouri, coin¬ 
cided in these declarations, and they all professed 
their belief in the falsehood of the charges against 
Mr. Clay, ou account of his conduct on that occasion. 

In addition to this testimony, letters were pro¬ 
duced from well known individuals, satisfactorily 
establishing the fact that Mr. Clay, previous to his 
leaving his residence in Kentucky for Washington, 
in the Fall of 1824, repeatedly made declarations of 
his preference for Mr. Adams over General Jack 
son, through the months of October, November, De¬ 
cember and January following, until he executed 
that intention on the 9th of Febuary, 1825, in the 
Mouse of Representatives. We have already quo¬ 
ted from General Lafayette’s letter to Mr. Clay a 
passage confirming this ample testimony. 

Such a mass of evidence effectually crushed the 
accusation respecting a bargain, and convinced the 
public, that in voting for Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay and 
his friends conscientiously discharged their duty; 
and that they could not have voted otherwise without 
palpable inconsistency. 

When, on the occasion of his speech of June, 1842, 
at Lexington, Mr. Clay alluded to this calumny, of 
which we have given a brief history, somebody cried 
out, that Mr. Carter Beverly, who had been made 
the organ of announcing it, had recently borne testi¬ 
mony to its being unfounded. Mr. Clay said it was 
true that he had voluntarily borne such testimony. 
But, with great earnestness and emphasis, Mr. Clay 
said, I want no testimony; here—here —HERE— 
(repeatedly touching his heart, amid tremendous 
cheery}— here is the best of all witnesses of my in¬ 
nocence. 

Soon after the close of his administration, Mr. Ad¬ 
ams, in reply to an address from a committee of gen¬ 
tlemen in New Jersey, spoke in the following terms 
of Mr. Clay: 

*• Upon him (Mr. Clay) the foulest slanders have 
been showered. Long known and appreciated, as 
successively a Member of both Houses of your Na¬ 
tional Legislature, as the unrivalled Speaker, and, 
at the same time, most efficient leader of debates in 
one of them; as as able and successful negotiator for 
your interests in war and peace, with foreign powers, 
and as a powerful candidate for the highest of your 
trusts—the Department of State itself was a station, 
which, by its bestowal , could confer neither profit 
nor honor upon him, but upon which he has shed 
unfading honor, by the manner in which he has dis¬ 
charged its duties. Prejudice and passion have 
charged him with obtaining that office by bargain 
and corruption. Before you, my fellow-citizens, in 
the presence of our country and Heaven, I pro¬ 
nounce that charge totally unfounded. This tribute 
of justice is due from me to him, and I seize, with 
pleasure, the opportunity afforded me by your letter, 
of discharging the obligation. 


“ As to my motives for tendering to him the De¬ 
partment of State when I did, let that man who ques¬ 
tions them come forward. Let him look around 
among Statesmen and Legislators of this Nation and 
of that day. Let him then select and name the man 
whom, by his pre-eminent talents, by his splendid 
services, by his ardent patriotism, by his all-embra¬ 
cing public spirit, by his. fervid eloquence in behalf 
of the rights and liberties of mankind, by his long 
experience in the affairs of the Union, foreign and 
domestic, a President of the United States, intent 
only upon the honor and welfare of his coumry, ought 
to have preferred to Henry Clay. Let him name 
the man, and then judge you, my fellow-ciiizens, of 
my motives.” 

During his visit to the West in the fall of 1843, 
Mr. Adams confirmed this denial in the strongest 
terms, which it is possible for the human tongue to 
employ. 

“ I thank you, sir,” said he, in his speech at Mays- 
ville, (Ky.) “for the opportunity you have given me 
‘ of speaking of the great Statesman who was asso- 
4 ciated with me in the administration of the General 

* Government, at my earnest solicitation—who be- 
‘ longs not to Kentucky alone, but to the whole Un- 
‘ ion; and is not only an honor to this State and this 
‘ Nation, but to mankind. The charges to which you 
‘ refer, I have, after my term of service had expired, 

* and it was proper for me to speak, denied before 
4 the whole country; and I here reiterate and reaf- 
l firm that denial; and as I expect shortly to appear 
‘ before my God, to answer for the conduct of my 
4 whole life, should those charges have found their 
4 way to the Throne of Eternal Justice, 1 will, in 
4 THE PRESENCE OE OMNIPOTENCE, PRONOUNCE 
4 THEM FALSE.” 

In his address at Covington. (Ky.) Mr. Adame 
said, in allusion to the hospitalities, which he had 
met with: “Not only have I received invitations 

* from public bodies and cities, but also from indivi- 
1 duals, among the first of whom was that great man, 
4 your own citizen, who, during a very large portion 
4 of my public life, and in various public capacities, 

4 and in several instances in matters relating to your 
4 interests, has been my associate and friend, and the 
4 recollection of whom, brings me to the acknowledg- 
4 ment, before this whole assembly', that in all the 
4 various capacities in which I have known him to 
4 get, whether as associate, as assistant, or acting in- 
4 dependently of me, in his own individual character 
4 and capacity, I have ever found him not only one of 
4 the ablest men with whom I have ever co-operated, 
4 but also of the most amiable and worthy.”* 

We have but imperfectly sketched the history of 
the flagitious measures which were adopted to blast 


custom stale bis infinite variety," still retains bis exalted estimate 
of Mr. Clay’s talent and patriotism, and is his ardent supporter 
for the Presidency. A correspondent of the Newark Unity Ad- 


“ I have frequently observed ladies’ albums circulating through 
the House and Senate Chamber, with the view of collecting the 
autographs of the Members. One this morning, belonging to a 
young ludy of-. attracted considerable attention. Upon ex¬ 

amination. I found it contained a page of well written poetry, 
dated 23d July, 1842. in the tremulous hand-writing of John U. 
Adams. This piece was descriptive of the wild chaos at present 
spread over our politicnl affairs, and anticipated coming event* 
which would bring order out of disorder. The closing verse was 
os follows: 

Say, for whose brow this laurel crown ? 

For whom this web of life is spinning 1 
Turn this, tbv Album. Upside dawn. 

And take the end for the beginning.’ 

“ The meaning of this was somewhat mystical, but by turning 
to the back of the book, and inverting it, on its last page a pieae 
was found with the signature of U. Clay 1 ” 
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the political reputation of Mr. Clav and break down measures were conceived in a truly generous, re- 
the Administration, of which he was the main oma- publican and patriotic spirit. 

ment and support. To the future historian we leave A great clamor was most unjustly raised about 
the task of commenting, in adequate terms of repro- the expenses of his Administration. At this day the 
bation, upon the conduct of those unprincipled men iniquity of this charge is so apparent as to render it 
who originated the slander, and continued to circu- unworthy a serious confutation. It becomes in- 
late it long after it had been proved to be utterly deed laughable when placed side by side with the 
ungrounded. That it answered the purpose for list of Presidential expenditures under Mr. Van Bu- 
which it was intended; that it waB the most efficient ren. In the distribution of his official patronage Mr. 
instrument employed to trammel and defeat Mr. Adams appears to have been actuated by the purest 
Adams’s Administration there can now be little and most honorable motives. Not a single removal 
doubt. The recklessness and audacity with which from office on political grounds was made by his 
it was persisted in until it had served its end— the authority; and in no one instance does he seem to 
conduct of Mr. Kremer, as he vacillated between have been impelled by considerations of self-inter- 
bis good impulses and the party ties by which he est or with a view to ultimate personal advantage, 
was fettered,—and subsequent developments, still The circumstances under which he came into of- 
fresh in the remembrance of many of our readers, fice, however, were a continual source of uneasi- 
showed that the promulgation of the calumny was ness to the friends of Jackson and Crawford; and 
the result of a regularly planned conspiracy. his Administration, able and honorable to the coun- 

We refer those who would satisfy themselves of try as it was, was constantly assailed. John Ran- 
this fact, as well as of the sufficiency of the proofs dolph, who had now a seat in the Senate, was espe- 
by which this ‘ measureless lie ’ was overwhelmed, cially bitter and personal in his denunciations. The 
to the proceedings in the House of Representatives, eccentricities of that extraordinary man induced 
instituted at Mr. Clay’s instance in February, 1825;— many persons to believe that he was partially de- 
to the subsequent letter of Carter Beverley, detailing ranged in his intellect. His long, desultory and 
a conversation at General Jackson’s;—to Mr. Clay’s immethodical harangues were a serious impediment 
Letter to the Public, challenging hi3 enemy to pro- to legislative business, while his elfish taunts and 
duce his testimony;—to Gen. Jackson’s surrender reckless assaults upon individuals were so frequent, 
of the name of Mr. Buchanan as the “distinguished that he seemed at length to have arrived at the con- 
Member of Congress ” upon whose authority the elusion that he enjoyed superior immunities in de¬ 
charge of corruption was reiterated against Mr. bate—that he was, in fact, “ a chartered libertine." 
Clay;—to Mr. Buchanan’s complete and decided In one of the numerous discussions upon the Pana- 
disclaimation of any intention on his part of ever m a Mission, he took occasion to animadvert in the 
giving countenance to the charge;—to Mr. Clay’s most offensive manner upon the conduct of Mr. Clay, 
pamphlets, published in 1827-8, embodying a mass an d denounced tire harmony existing between the 
of testimony disproving the charge;—to Mr. Buelia- Secretary of State and the President as a“coali- 
nan’s statements on the floor of the House of Repre- tior of Blifil and Black George;” a combination of 
sentatives and the Senate, avowing his disbelief of «the Puritan with the Black-leg.” 
the charge ;—and finally to Carter Beverley’s letter, When called upon by Mr. Clay to explain or re¬ 
published in 1841, repudiating the calumny as desti- tract these expressions, he refused. A hostile rneet- 
tute of the slightest foundation in truth, and making ; n g consequently ensued between them on the 8th 
such atonement as he could for having given cur- of April, 1826. After two ineffectual fires it result- 
rency to it in his letter of 1825.* ed in the reconciliation of the parties—John Ran- 

A review of these transactions cannot fail to dolph having given additional evidence, by his con- 
arouse popular indignation, on account of the per- (] uc t and appearance on the occasion, that his eccen- 
secutions to which Mr. Clay was subjected in con- tricity, if it did not border on insanity, was separa- 
Bequence of the calumny, and to react its authors ted from it by a very slight partition, 
and propagators. That the most satisfactory ev- The last interview between Mr. Clay and Mr. 
dence of the reality of such a reaction will be Randolph was on the 2d or 3d of March, 1833, a 
given in the Presidential Election of 1844, we do not f ew weeks before Mr. R’s death, when he was on 
entertain the shadow of a lingering doubt. his way to Philadelphia, where he died. He came 

Rarely has an Administration been subjected to to the Senate Chamber, unable to stand or walk 
an opposition bo unrelenting, so vindictive and so without assistance. The Senate was in session by 
determined as that which assailed the Presidency of candle-light, and Mr. Clay had risen to make some 
John Quincy Adams. The motives of that opposi- observations on the Compromise Act. “ Help me 
tion appear to have been purely selfish and merce- up,” said Mr. Randolph, sitting in a chair, and 
nary; for the policy of Mr. Adams resembled that addressing his half-brother, Mr. B. Tucker; “ 1 
of his* predecessor, whose Secretary of State he had have come here to hear that voice." As soon as 
been, and it was little calculated to call down a viru- Mr. Clay had concluded his remarks, he went to 
lent hostility. In his views of the powers of the Mr. Randolph, and they cordially shook hands and 
General Government he was more liberal than Mr. exchanged salutations. 

Monroe. He was friendly to the American System The health of Mr. Clay during the whole period 
of Internal Improvement and Protection, which had of his residence at Washington, as Secretary of 
been bo ably vindicated by Mr. Clay; and all his State, was exceedingly unfavorable—so much so, 

_—------ that at one time he had fully determined to resign 

* AH these documents may be found in Niles’s Regi^er. t [, e 0 (fj ce , He was persuaded, however, to remain ; 

^mity h tb°wlio™ofthia nefimmu plot aghast Mi. Clay That a na, notwithstanding the depressing influence upon 
^weXwKoulla""tilimental and physical exertion of bodily infirmi- 
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ty,he discharged the complicate and laborious duties 
of the Secretaryship with a fidelity and efficiency 
that have never been surpassed. In the records of 
his labors, in his instructions to Ministers, and his nu¬ 
merous letters upon subjects of foreign and domes¬ 
tic concern, the archives of the State Department 
contain a lasting monument to his transcendent 
abilities as a statesman and his indefatigability as a 
public officer. 

One of the ablest state papers in the diplomatic 
annals of the United States is the letter of instruc¬ 
tions of Mr. Clay to the Delegation to Panama. The 
story of this Mission may be briefly told. A Con¬ 
gress was proposed to be held at Panama or Tacu- 
baya, to be composed of Delegates from the Repub¬ 
lics of Mexico, Colombia and Central America, to 
deliberate on subjects of importance to all, and in 
which the welfare and interest of all might be in¬ 
volved. The threatening aspect of the Holy Alli¬ 
ance towards the free Governments of the new world 
had induced the late President, Monroe, to declare 
that the United States would not view with indif¬ 
ference any interference on their part in the contest 
between Spain and her former Colonies; and the 
Governments of the new Republics were naturally 
led to suppose that our own was friendly to the ob¬ 
jects proposed in the contemplated Congress. In 
the Spring of 1825, invitations were given on the 
part of Colombia, Mexico and Central America to 
the United States to send Commissioners to Pa¬ 
nama. 

In reply to this proposition, coming from the Min¬ 
isters of those powers at Washington, Mr. Clay 
said, that before such a Congress met, it appeared 
to him expedient to adjust, as preliminary matters, 
the precise objects to which the attention of the 
Congress would be directed, and the substance and 
the form of the powers of the Ministers representing 
the several Republics. This suggestion called forth 
answers, which were not considered as sufficiently 
precise; but still to manifest the sensibility of the 
United States to what concerned the welfare of Ame¬ 
rica, and to the friendly feelings of the Spanish Ame¬ 
rican States, the President determined to accept 
their invitations, and to send Ministers with the con¬ 
sent of the Senate. 

In March, 1829, a call having been made in the 
Senate for copies of the instructions given to our 
Ministers at Panama, Mr. Adams transmitted them; 
and they were soon afterwards published, notwith¬ 
standing a rancorous attempt on the part of the op¬ 
position to prevent their appearance ; so creditable 
were they to the Administration that was going out 
of power, and to Mr. Clay, their author; and so 
completely did they refute the slanders, which had 
been propagated in connection with the Mission. 
Few state papers in the archives of the Govern¬ 
ment will compare, in point of ability, with this let¬ 
ter of instructions of Mr. Clay. It was, perhaps, 
the most elaborate paper prepared by him whilst in 
the Department of State. The liberal principles of 
commerce and navigation, which it proposed; the 
securities for neutral and maritime rights, which it 
sought; the whole system of international and Ame¬ 
rican policy, which it aimed to establish; and the 
preparatory measures, which it recommended, for 
waiting the two Oceans by a Canal, constitute i 


! one of the boldest, most original, comprehensive and 
statesman-like documents on record. 

Another masterly paper from the pen of Mr Clay 
is his letter of May, 1825, to our Minister at St. 
Petersburgh, Mr. Middleton, instructing him to. en¬ 
gage the Russian Government to contribute its best 
exertions toward terminating the contest then exist¬ 
ing between Spain and her Colonies. The appeal 
was not in vain. Through Mr. Clay’s exertions, 
the policy of recognizing the Independence of 
Greece, and sending a Minister to that country, was 
also at length acquiesced in; and the effect of that re¬ 
cognition—the first she had experienced—in rousing 
the spirit of the struggling nation, is a matter of 
history. 

The number of Treaties negotiated by Mr. Clay 
at the Seat of the General Government is greater 
than that of all which had ever been previously 
concluded there from the first adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution. His Diplomatic experience—his attract¬ 
ive manners—his facile and unceremonious mode of 
transacting business, rendered him a favorite with 
the Foreign Ministers at Washington, and enabled 
him to procure from them terms the most advan¬ 
tageous to the Country. During his incumbency 
as Secretary, he concluded and signed Treaties 
with Colombia, Central America, Denmark, Prussia 
and the Hanseatic Republic; and effected a nego¬ 
tiation with Russia for the settlement of the claims 
of American citizens. He also concluded a Treaty 
with Austria, but did not remain in office to see it 
signed. 

His letters to Mr. Gallatin, our Minister at Lon¬ 
don, in relation to the trade between the United 
States and the British Colonies, are documents of 
extraordinary interest and value, which ably advo¬ 
cate a durable and obligatoiy arrangement by Treaty 
in preference to other modes of settlement. His let¬ 
ters to the same functionary, on the Navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, and to our Charge at London, 
relative to the North-Eastern Boundary, exhibit 
much research, and a sagacious, enlightened and 
truly American spirit. Never was the Diplomacy 
of the Country so efficiently and creditably con- 
I ducted as when under the charge of Henry Clay. 

| It has been justly said that no policy could be 
more thoroughly anti-European, and more com¬ 
pletely American, than that of Mr. Adams’s Admin¬ 
istration. He would exclude all farther European 
colonization from the American Continent; all in¬ 
terference of European Monarchs, especially those 
of the miscalled Holy Alliance, in American poli¬ 
tics; he would render his own country, essentially, 
independent of European work-shops, by fostering 
American Arts, Manufactures and Science, and 
would strengthen her power, by rendering her force 
more available through the instrmentality of Inter¬ 
nal Improvements. To these objects his efforts 
were directed. 

Mr. Clay had long been the acknowledged head 
of the Democratic Party; the most vigorous, elo¬ 
quent and consistent champion of their principle?, 
and we may add, that such he has ever continued. 
In giving his vote for Mr. Adams, he believed—and 
events justified his belief—that he would secure to 
the Country an Administration attached to the same 
lending policy that had characterized the Adminis¬ 
trations of Madison and Monroe, with this additional 
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advantage : that it would he decidedly friendly to 
those great measures of Protection and Internal 
Improvement , of which he had been the early and 
persevering advocate. But the elements of oppo¬ 
sition, which hud remained inactive during the 
eight years of Mr. Monroe’s Presidency, began to 
form and combine against his successor almost be¬ 
fore he was ‘ warm in his chair.’ The character of 
these elements was somewhat heterogeneous; and 
the partisan managers were long puzzled to find 
some principles of cohesion in their opposition. 
The policy of Mr. Adams upon all important ques¬ 
tions coincided with that of the majority, and was 
sanctioned by the example of his great Democratic 
predecessors. At the commencement of his term 
of office, he had declared his intention to follow that 
example in the general outlines. He made it a rule 
to remove no man from office except for official mis¬ 
conduct, and to regard, in the selection of candi¬ 
dates for vacancies, only their moral and intellectual 
qualifications. He thus voluntarily relinquished the 
support which he might have derived from Execu¬ 
tive patronage, and placed the success of his Ad¬ 
ministration simply upon the merit of its principles 
and its measures. What possible ground of oppo¬ 
sition, therefore, could be discovered or invented ? 
“ No matter: his Administration must be put 
down; ” for an army of aspirants and office-seekers 
were in the field. In the words of one of the most 
distinguished of General Jackson’s supporters, the 
Administration must be put down, “ though as pure 
as the angels at the right hand of God.” 

Such being tire tone of feeling among the Oppo¬ 
sition, it is not a matter of surprise that the weapons 
employed against Mr. Adams and his friends were 
of a character directly the opposite of ‘angelic.’ 
In the first place, a gross and utterly unfounded 
charge of corruption was brought against the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of State. We have seen 
how utterly exploded, by the most positive and 
overwhelming testimony, that miserable slander has 
been. Charges of extravagance were then made 
against the Government; and a paltry bill for 
crockery and furniture for the White House was 
magnified into an accusation against the plain, 
frugal and unassuming Mr. Adams of an intention 
to ape the extravagance and splendor of European 
Potentates. The ordinary and established expen¬ 
ditures of the Government were examined with new 
and unexampled rigor, for the purpose of producing 
the belief that they originated with the Administra¬ 
tion ; and an assertion on his part of the President’s 
Constitutional right to appoint, in the vacation of 


was dropped. By way of showing the consistency 
of the Opposition, at the very time the detachment 
in the House were arraigning Mr. Clay for changing 
the publication of the Laws from one newspaper to 
another, their brethren in the Senate, under the 
guidance of Mr. Van Buren, were engaged in the 
attempt to deprive the National Intelligencer of the 
Printing of that body! 

Shortly before the termination of the Second 
Session of the Nineteenth Congress, Mr. Floyd of 
Virginia announced to the public that the ‘ com¬ 
binations ’ for effecting the elevation of General 
Jackson were nearly complete. During the Ses¬ 
sion, symptoms of the coalition began to appear; 
and on several questions an organized opposition 
was made manifest. Of these, we need only enu¬ 
merate the Bankrupt Act, the bills for the gradual 
improvement of the Navy, authorizing Dry Docks 
and a Naval School, the appropriations for Surveys 
and Internal Improvement, the Controversy between 
Georgia and the General Government respecting the 
Creek Treaty, the bills to augment the Duty on im¬ 
ported Woollens, and closing the Ports of the 
United States against British vessels from the 
Colonies, after a limited period. 

With regard to the Colonial Bill, the conduct of 
the succeeding Administration upon the subject of 
the West India Trade may make a brief outline of 
facts not inappropriate in this place. At the first 
session of the Nineteenth Congress, a bill was intro¬ 
duced into the Senate to accept, as far as practica¬ 
ble, the terms proposed by the British Acts of 1825, 
regulating the intercourse of Foreign Powers with 
her West India Islands. Owing to the long and in¬ 
terminable debates for political effect in that body at 
that session, the bill was not passed, and in the va¬ 
cation the British Government interdicted the trade. 
The next session, measures of retaliation were pro¬ 
posed, but no definite steps were taken until the 
close of the session; and by a disagreement between 
the two Houses, the bill was lost, and the Execu¬ 
tive was compelled to close our ports abruptly with¬ 
out any conditions. The manner in which Mr. Van 
| Buren afterwards, when Secretary of State, availed 
i himself of this fact,-to disparage the administration 
j of Mr. Adams before the British Ministry and Na¬ 
tion, is well known; and the mendicant appeals 
which, in his instructions to our Minister at the 
Court of St. James, he directed to be made to the 
English negotiators, remain a stigma on the diplo¬ 
macy of the United States. The West India Trade 
was a fair and proper subject of convention between 
the two countries, lobe settled on the basis of mu- 


Congress, Diplomatic Agents to transact the Foreign 
business of the Country was construed into an 


tual rights and reciprocal interests. The honor of 
our country forbade any other course. If England 


usurpation of a new and unconstitutional power. would rot deign to treat on this subject, it v as not 


It having been discovered that the Secretary of for us to coax her haughty Ministers into concession 
State had, in some ten or dozen cases, transferred by legislative enactments. Such was the elevated 
the employment of publishing the Laws from one and patriotic view of the subject taken by Mr. Clay. 
Printing Establishment to another, a great clamor Directly opposite were the view afterwards taken, 
was raised about an attempt to corrupt the and the course adopted, by Mr. Van Buren. 

Press. The Secretary was charged with selecting As Mr. Adams’B administration drew to a close, it 


the papers for political and personal objects; and a began to be apparent that it was not destined to a 
Resolution was offered, in the House of Repre- second terra. The strongest appeals were made to 
eentatives, requiring him to communicate the the sectional feelings of the Western States in be- 
changes which had been made, and his reasons half of the candidate of the Opposition; and these 
therefor. But, on its being discovered that the appeals were but too successful. In the various 
House had no jurisdiction of the case, the inquiry sections of the Union, opposite reasons were urged 
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with effect against the Administration. New-York 
and Pennsylvania were operated upon by an asser¬ 
tion, industriously circulated, that General Jackson 
was the candidate of the Democracy of the country, 
and this impression contributed to create a strong 
party in the States of Maine and New-Hampshire. 
Nothing could be more untrue than the assertion. 
Many of the leaders of the old Federal party were 
the most ardent personal opponents of Mr. Adams, 
and became the most effective enemies of his Admin¬ 
istration. These men might afterwards be heard 
claiming to be the orthodox Democratic party, and 
denouncing Henry Clay—the early opponent of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws—the friend and supporter 
of Jefferson’s administration—the main pillar of Ma¬ 
dison’s—and the most active originator and advocate 
of the Last War—as a Federalist! 

The truth is that it has fared with the principles 
of Federalism as with its men. In the time of Mr. 
Monroe there wae a general blending of parties. A 
new and distinct formation, on grounds at first pure¬ 
ly personal, was made during the administration of 
Gen Jackson. As soon as there was a division on 
principles , the worst part of the old Federalists— 
some of the most bitter and envenomed—the black 
cockade gentry, who had passed their younger years 
in writing pasquinades on Mr. Jefferson’s breeches, 
and had been in the habit of thanking Heaven that 
they had “ no Democratic blood in their veins”— 
went over to Gen. Jackson, and carried with them a 
spirit of ultraism, ay, and of ultra-Federalism, which 
was developed in the Protest, and Proclamation, and 
many of the leading measures of his Administration. 
The more moderate, prudent and patriotic joined 
with the Democratic party, and formed the great 
Whig’ party of the country. The ultras of the old 
parties coalesced, and the combination was natu¬ 
rally Tory .* 

Upon the assembling of the Twentieth Congress, 
it was ascertained, by the election of the Speaker, 
that a majority of the House was opposed to the 
Administration; and this victory was soon followed 
hy such an accession from those who were uncom¬ 
mitted in the Senate as to give a majority to the 
same paity in that body. Thenceforward the Ad¬ 
ministration was not allowed, of course, a fair trial; 
and every question was discussed with a view to 
political effect. 

* In one of the skirmishes between Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun, 
during the Sub-Treasury discussion, Mr. Clay took up, among 
other topics, this question of Federalism. Mr. Calhoun had al¬ 
luded to the friends of bis opponent as members of the Federal 
party. “ Sir,” said Mr. Clay, “ 1 am ready to go into an exurai- 

* nation with the honorable Senator at any time, and then we 
‘ shall see iftheie are not more members of that same old Federal 
' party amongst these whom the Senator has so recently, joined 
‘ than on our side of the house. The plain truth is, that it is 
4 the old Federal party with whom he is now acting. For all 

* the former grounds of difference which distinguished that party, 

‘ and were the subjects of contention between them and the Re- 
4 publicans, have ceased, from lapse of time and change of cir- 
4 cumstances. with the exception of one, and that is the mainte- 
4 nance and increase of F.xccutive power. This was a leading 
4 policy of the Federal party. A strong, powerful and energetic 
4 Executive was its favorite tenet.” * * * "I can tell the 

‘ gentleman that he will find the true old Democratic party, 
4 who were for resisting the encroachments of power, and lim- 
4 iting F.xccutive patronage, on this side of the Senate, and 
4 not with his new allies, the Jaekson-Van Buren Democratic 

* party, whose leading principle is to sustain the Executive, 
'and deny all power to the Legislature: and which does not 

hold a solitary principle in common withthe Itepublican par¬ 
ty of im.” 


\ At length, in the autumn of 1828, the Presidential 
Election took place, and resulted in the choice of 
Andrew Jackson, by one hundred and twenty-eight 
votes in the primary Electoral Colleges, given by 
sixteen States, including Virginia and Geoigia, 
which, in the previous Election, had cast their votes 
for Mr. Crawford. Mr. Adams was supported by 
the six New-England States; by New-Jersey, which 
had previously voted against him; by Delaware, 
and sixteen votes from New-York, and six from Ma¬ 
ryland. Mr. Calhoun obtained the same vote for 
Vice President that Gen. Jackson did for President, 
except Beven votes in Georgia, which were thrown 
away upon William Smith of South Carolina. Mr. 
Rush received the whole vote of the Administration 
party for Vice President. 

Thus ended the administration of John Quincy 
Adams, during which our domestic and foreign af¬ 
fairs were never more ably and prosperously con¬ 
ducted. The foreign policy of the Government had 
only in view the maintenance of the dignity of the 
National character, the extension of our Commercial 
Relations, and the successful prosecution of the 
claims of American citizens upon Foreign Govern¬ 
ments. 

The Domestic policy was no less liberal, active 
and decided; and never was there a more ground¬ 
less political libel than that which impeached the 
integrity and economy of that Administration. As 
the charge of extravagance was the argument most 
vehemently urged against Mr. Adams’s Administra¬ 
tion, it may be well in this place to glance at its 
plausibility. The aggregate expenditures of the 
several Administrations from 1789 to 1838, exclusive 
of the Public Debt, and payments under Treaty stipu¬ 
lations, including the expenses and arrearages of the 
last War with Great Britain, were : 

Washington’s Administration, 8 yrs. $15,890,698 55 


John Adams 1 8 

“ 4 

“ 21,348.356 19 

Jefferson’s 

“ 8 

“ 41,100,788 88 

Madison’s 

“ 8 

‘ 144,684,944 86 

Monroe’s 

“ 8 

“ 99,363,509 64 

J. Q. Adams’s 

“ 4 

“ 49,725,721 26 

Jackson’s 

“ 8 

“ 144,579,847 72 

Total.. 


..$516,693,867 10 


From this statement it appears that the reforming, 
retrenching, economical, Democratic Administration 
of General Jackson, that expressed such a holy hor¬ 
ror at Mr. Adams’s extravagance, cost the country 
as much as the Administration of Mr. Madison, in¬ 
cluding the outlays of an expensive War with Great 
Britain. Mr. Van Buren retrenched in the same 
ratio with his predecessor. The first year of his 
Administration cost the People $33,554,341 —about 
three times the average annual expenditure of Mr. 
Adams! During the remainder of his term the 
public expenses were in a like proportion. What 
measure of condemnation should be bestowed upon 
the political hypocrites whose promised reforms 8nd 
retrenchments resulted in such gross profligacy and 
neglect of the public interests! 

In March, 1829, General Jackson entered upon 
the discharge of his official duties ns President. On 
the 14th of the same month, Mr. Clay left Washing¬ 
ton for his residence in Kentucky. Before quitting 
that city, some of the principal residents, a* a part¬ 
ing tribute of respect, guve. him a Public Dinner. 
In his speech on the occasion, he briefly reviewed 
the events, in which he had been an actor, during 
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the preceding four years. He alluded to the serious 
charge against him, which had been brought by 
General Jackson, who, after summoning his friend 
and only witness "(Mi. Buchanan) to establish it, and 
hearing that witness promptly and unequivocally 
deny all knowledge whatever of any transaction 
that could throw the slightest shade upon the 
character of the accused, maintained a stubborn 
and persevering silence upon the subject, instead of 
magnanimously acknowledging his error and atoning 
for the gross injustice of which he had been guilty. 
“But,” said Mr. Clay, “my relations to that citi- 
‘ zen, by a recent event, are now changed. He is 
‘ the Chief Magistrate of my Country, invested with 
‘ large and extensive powers, the administration of 
•which may conduce to its prosperity, or occasion 

• its adversity. Patriotism enjoins, as a duty, that 
1 while he is in that exalted station, he should be 

• treated with decorum, and his official acts be judged 

• of in a spirit of candor.” 

Such was the patriotic spirit with which Mr. Clay 
regarded the elevation of General Jackson, and in 
which he was prepared to judge of the acts of the 
new Administration. 

The political enemies of Mr. Clay were not, how¬ 
ever, content with misrepresenting his public course. 
They lifted, with a rude and ruffianly hand, the veil 
from his private affairs, and attempted to destroy his 
private credit by charging him with bankruptcy. 
The consequence was the publication of a letter 
from Mr. Clay to Robert VVickliffe, Esq. dated May 
24, 1828, in which the falsehoods of his assailants 
were fully confuted. He admitted that he had 
incurred a heavy responsibility, about ten years 
before, as endorser for his friends, to which cause 
his temporary retirement from public life and the 
renewal of his professional labors were to be 
attributed. The mortgages upon his Estate did not 
amount to ten thousand dollars, and before the ex¬ 
piration of the year he hoped there would not remain 
one-fifth of that sum. 

“ I have, hitherto,” says Mr. Clay, in this letter, 
“ met all my engagements by the simplest of pro¬ 
cesses, that of living within my income, punctually 
paying interest when I could not pay principal, and 
carefully preserving my credit. I am not tree, ab¬ 
solutely, from debt. I am not rich. I never coveted 
riches. But my estate would, even now, be estima¬ 
ted at not much less than one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. Whatever it may be worth, it is a gratification 
for me to know that it is the produce of my own hon¬ 
est labor—no part of if being hereditary, except one 
slave, who would oblige me very much if he would 
accept his freedom. It is sufficient, after paying all 
my debts, to leave ray family above want, if I should 
be separated from them. It is a matter also of conso¬ 
lation to me to know, that this wanton exposure of 
my private affairs can do me no pecuniary prejudice. 
My few creditors will not allow tneir coufidence in me 
to’be shaken by it. It has indeed led to one incident, 
which was at the same time a source of pleasure and 
of pain. A friend lately called on me at the instance 
of other friends, and informed me, that they were ap¬ 
prehensive that mv private affairs were embarrassed, 
and that I allowed their embarrassment to prey upon 
my mind. He came, therefore, with their authority 
to tell me, that they would contribute any sum that 
I might want to relieve me. The emotions which 
such a proposition excited can be conceived only by 
honorable men. I felt most happy to be able to un¬ 
deceive them, and to decline their benevolent prop¬ 
osition.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Clay’s Return to Kentucky—Triumphant Reception—Pub¬ 
lic Dinners—Speeches—Mr. Clay and the Colonization Socie¬ 
ty—His sentiments on Slavery—Abolition Petitions—Visit to 
New-Orleans—Natchez—Complimentary Reception by the 
Louisiana House ot'Representatives—Visitto Ohio—Dines with 
the Mechanics at Columbus—His Election to the U. S. Senate 
in 1831—Nomination to the Presidency—The Tariff—Defence 
of the American System—Mr. Clay’s estimate of the Irish 
character—Reduction of Duties—Letter of T. H. Benton. 

There are few men, who can bear defeat more 
gracefully, or with more unaffected good humor, 
than Mr. Clay. Relieved from his official toils as 
Secretary of State, his health rapidly improved, and 
his fine spirits expanded unchecked. On his journey 
from the seat of Government, previous to his arrival 
at Uniontown in Pennsylvania, the roads being ex¬ 
tremely bad, he sent his private vehicles ahead and 
took the stage-coach. Finding it disagreeable with¬ 
in, however, he removed to an outside seat next the 
driver, and, in that situation, entered Uniontown. 
The good people of the place expressed a great deal 
of surprise at seeing the ex-Secretary in that lofty, 
and yet humble position. “ Gentlemen,” replied Mr. 
Clay, “ although I am with the outs, yet I can as¬ 
sure you that the ins behind me have much the worst 
of it.” 

On his way to Kentucky, Mr. Clay received con¬ 
tinual testimonials of the attachment and esteem of 
the people. He was invited to innumerable public din¬ 
ners, but was able to appear only at a few. At Fred- 
erick in Maryland, he made an admirable speech at 
one of these complimentary festivals on the eight¬ 
eenth of March, 1829. On the thirty-first of the same 
month he dined with the mechanics at Wheeling, 
whom he addressed principally in relation to the 
American System—Manufactures and Internal Im¬ 
provements. He reached his home at Ashland, with 
his family, the sixth of April, having been met at 
some distance from Lexington by a large number of 
friends, by whom he wasmostaffectionatelyreceived. 

On the 16th of May, a great public dinner was 
given to him at Fowler’s Garden by his fellow- 
townsmen. Three thousand sat down at the table ; 
and Mr. Clay spoke for the space of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes; the following appropriate toast 
having been previously given: “ Our distinguished 
‘guest, friend and neighbor, Herry Clay —with in¬ 
creased proofs of his worth, we delight to renew 

• the assurance of our confidence in his patriotism, 

* talents and incorruptibility—may health and happi- 
‘ ness attend him in retirement, and a grateful ua- 
1 tion do justice to his virtues.” 

Mr. Clay’s speech on this occasion is one of the 
choicest specimens of his eloquence, being pervaded 
by some of the finest characteristics of liis style, al¬ 
though there is, of course, an ubsence of those im¬ 
passioned appeals, which would have been out of 
place. The exordium is full of pathos and beauty. 
He had been separated for four years from his friends 
and neighbors. After devoting the best energies of 
his prime to the service of his country, he had been 
grossly traduced and injured, and his most conspic¬ 
uous traducer had been elevated to the Presidency’. 
He had returned home once more; and now saw be¬ 
fore him, gathered together to do him honor, to re¬ 
new their assurances of attachment and confidence, 
sires with whom, for more than thirty years, he had 
interchanged friendly offices—their sons, grown up 
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during his absence in the public councils, accompa¬ 
nying them—and all prompted by ardent attach¬ 
ment, surrounding and saluting him as if he belong¬ 
ed to their own household. 

After alluding in the happiest manner to some of 
these circumstances, Mr. Clay reviewed briefly the 
course of the past Administration—referred to the 
clamor which bad been raised against Mr. Adams 
?or proscription —when the fact was, that not a soli¬ 
tary officer of the Government, from Maine to Lou¬ 
isiana, was dismissed on account of his political 
opinions, during the whole of Mr. Adams’s Admin¬ 
istration—contrasted this course with that which 
President Jackson commenced so soon after his in¬ 
stallation—and eloquently pointed out the evil con¬ 
sequences of the introduction of a tenure of public 
office, which depended upon personal attachment 
to the Chief Magistrate. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Clay touchingly 
expressed his gratitude to his fellow-citizens of Ken¬ 
tucky, who had “constantly poured upon him a 
bold and unabated stream of innumerable favors.” 
The closing sentences of the speech are in the 
genuine language of the heart which cannot be coun¬ 
terfeited, and which none can so eloquently employ 
as Henry Clay. “ When,” said he, “ I felt as if I 
‘ should sink beneath the storm of abuse and detrac- 
‘ tion, which was violently raging around me, I have 
‘ found myself upheld and sustained by your encour- 
‘ aging voice and your approving smiles. I have 

* doubtless committed many faults and indiscretions, 

* over which you have thrown the broad mantle of 

* your charity. But I can say, and in the presence 

* of my God and of this assembled multitude I will 

* say, that I have honestly and faithfully served my 
‘ country ; that I have never wronged it; and that, 
‘ however unprepared I lament that I am to appear 

* in the Divine Presence on other accounts, I invoke 
‘the stern Justice of his judgment on my public 
‘conduct, without the smallest apprehension of his 
‘ displeasure.” 

During the Summer and Autumn of 1829 Mr. 
Clay visited several parts of the State of his adop¬ 
tion, and everywhere he was hailed as a friend and 
public benefactor. On the 17th of December he ad¬ 
dressed the Kentucky Colonization Societyat Frank¬ 
fort in a speech, in which he eloquently vindicated 
the policy and character of that benevolent institu¬ 
tion. He had been an early and constant advocate 
of the system of Colonization. In his speech before 
the American Colonization Society, delivered the 
20th of January, 1827, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, we find the follow¬ 
ing impressive passage: 

“ It is now a little upwards of ten years since a 
religious, amiable and benevolent resident of this 
city"(Mr. Caldwell) first conceived the idea of plant¬ 
ing a Colony, from the United States, of free people 
of color, on the Western shores of Africa. He is no 
more, and the noblest eulogy which could be pro¬ 
nounced on him would be to inscribe upon his tomb, 
the merited epitajph— 1 Here lies the projector of the 
American Colonization Society.’ Amongst others, 
to whom he communicated the project, was the per¬ 
son who now has the honor of addressing you. My 
first impressions, like those of all who have not 
fully investigated the subject, were against it. They 
yielded to his earnest persuasions and my own re¬ 


flections, and I finally agreed with him that the ex¬ 
periment was worthy of a fair trial.” 

After presenting in a clear and forcible light tho 
project of the Society for the gradual extinction of 
Slavery, Mr. Clay remarked in regard to it: “ All, 

1 or any one, of the Stales which tolerate Slavery 
‘ may adopt and execute it, by co-operation or se- 
* parate exertion. If I could be instrumental in era- 
1 dicating this deepest stain upon the character of our 
‘country, and removing all cause of reproach on 
‘account of it by foreign nations— If I could only 
‘ be instrumental in ridding of this foul blot that re - 
‘ vered State that gave me birth, or that not less be- 
‘ loved state which kindly adopted me as her son, I 
‘ would not exchange Vie proud satisfaction which I 
‘ should enjoy for the honor of all the triumphs ever 
1 decreed to the most successful conqueror." 

To the system of colonization, we believe, Mr. 
Clay yet looks as a means for diminishing the pro¬ 
portion of the black population to the white in the 
Slave States until emancipation would be compati • 
ble with the security and interests of the latter. 

In January, 1830, Mr. Clay made a visit to one of 
his married daughters at New-Orleans. Although 
appearing there as a private citizen, he found it im¬ 
possible to escape those, attentions, which the public 
gratitude suggested. He was daily visited by 
crowds of persons, including Members of the Legis¬ 
lature and Judges pf the different Courts. The ship¬ 
masters, who were in port, waited in a body upon 
him as the champion of Free Trade and Sailors' 
Rights. Declining an invitation to a public dinner, 
he left New-Orleane for Natchez, on his way home, 
the 9th of March. As the boat, in which he had 
embarked, quitted the pier, the scene was of the 
most animated description. The Levee and the tops 
of the steamboats, a great number of which were in 
port, exhibited a crowded and almost unbroken mass 
of spectators, collected to see him and do him honor. 
The shouting multitude, the elevation of flags, and 
the roar of cannons, which burst from the crowd of 
surrounding vessels, as the boat moved off, present¬ 
ed altogether one of the most imposing spectacles 
that could be imagined. It was a grand civic ova¬ 
tion, as honorable to the subject of it as any triumph 
which ever greeted a military conqueror. 

At Natcbez, persons from all parts of Mississippi 
were waiting to meet him. The press of the crowd 
into the steamboat containing the illustrious visitor 
was so great as to excite alarm; and the mass col¬ 
lected on the wharf was so dense that much time 
and exertion were required to make way through it. 
Soon after his arrival he accepted a pressing invita¬ 
tion to a public dinner. A vast concourse assem¬ 
bled on the occasion. HiB speech is described as 
unusually felicitous. He was several times obliged 
to stop speaking for some minutes—while the en¬ 
thusiasm of his hearers exhausted itself in repeated 
rounds of applause. In the course of his remarks, 
having occasion to allude to the battle of New-Or- 
leans, he paid a generous tribute to Gen. Jackson. 
Henry Clay never was the man to detract from the 
merits of even his most unrelenting opponents. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, Mr. Clay reach¬ 
ed Lexington, having declined numerous invitations 
to public dinners on his route. He had stopped on 
his way unpremeditatedly at Donaldsonville, (tho 
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new Seat of Government of Louisiana,) to see the 
public buildings, and pay his respects to some of his 
old friends and acquaintances. Unexpectedly enter¬ 
ing the hall of the House of Representatives, he was 
immediately recognized, and the whole body, inclu¬ 
ding the Speaker and Members of all parties, simul¬ 
taneously rose to receive him. 

In the summer of 1830, having business in the 
Circuit and District Courts of Ohio, he visited Co¬ 
lumbus, where he was cordially welcomed by the 
Mechanics, at whose Celebration the following ap¬ 
propriate Toast was given: 

44 Our inestimable guest, Henry Clay. An effi¬ 
cient laborer in support of the Industry of the Coun¬ 
try. Farmers ana Mechanics know how to appre¬ 
ciate his services.” 

His entry into Cincinnati was quite imposing.— 
All classes assembled to welcome his approach. 
He here dined with the Mechanics, and his Speech 
upon the occasion is an eloquent vindication of the 
American System, and a just rebuke of the odious 
doctrine of Nullification, which was then beginning 
to be preached in South Carolina and Georgia. 

In the autumn of 1831, Mr. Clay was elected to 
the Senate of the United States by the Legislature 
of Kentucky, by the following vote:—In the Senate, 
Henry Clay r , 18; Richard M. Johnson, 19; Warden 
Tope, 1. In the House of Delegates, Clay, 55; 
Johnson, 45.—At the first session of the Twenty- 
Second Congress, he presented his credentials, and 
took his seat once more in a body where, twenty-five 
years before, he had made bis influence felt and his 
talents respected. 

Contemporaneous with his re-appearance in the 
Senate, was the meeting of the National Republican 
Convention, which assembled at Baltimore on the 
twelfth of December, 1831, and unanimously nomi¬ 
nated Henry Clay to the office of President of the 
United States, and John Sergeant to that of Vice 
President. 

The subject of the Tariff began to be vehemently 
agitated in Congress early in the session of 1831-32. 
The discontent of the South was assuming an alarm¬ 
ing aspect; and the system of Protection, which Mr. 
Clay had labored so long and incessantly to estab¬ 
lish, was threatened with material qualifications, if 
not a complete overthrow'. In that conciliatory 
Rpirit, which he had manifested on many critical oc¬ 
casions, he now approached this exciting topic. On 
the ninth of January, 1832, he introduced a Resolu¬ 
tion providing that the existing Duties upon articles 
imported from foreign countries, and not coming 
into competition with similar articles made or pro¬ 
duced within the United States, ought to be forth¬ 
with abolished, except the Duties upon Wines and 
Silks, and that they ought to be reduced; and that 
the Committee on Finance be instructed to report a 
bill accordingly. This Resolution he sustained in 
an admirable Speech of about two hours’ duration, 
in w’hich he spoke warmly in favor of the mainte¬ 
nance of the Protective Policy and that of Internal 
I inprovement. 

Mr. Ilayue followed in reply; and on the second 
of February, the subject being still under discussion 
before the Senate, Mr. Clay commenced his ever- 
memorable Speech in defence of the American Sys¬ 
tem against the British Colonial System. It was 
continued on the next day, and finally completed on 


the sixth of the same month. Such a chain of irre¬ 
fragable argument as it presents, interlinked with 
facts the most cogent and appropriate, has rarely 
been forged by human ingenuity. It will be refer¬ 
red to by future statesmen as their politicaF text¬ 
book, when the Protective Policy is called in ques¬ 
tion. 

After an impressive exordium, he alluded to the 
distress of the country after the War. The period 
of greatest distress was seven years previous to the 
year 1824: the period of greatest prosperity the seven 
years following that act. He then gave a picture of 
the flourishing condition of the country. He main¬ 
tained that all the predictions of the enemies of the 
Tariff in 1824 had been falsified by experience—that 
all the benefits which he had anticipated had been 
realized. He alluded to all the interests now pro¬ 
tected—all Mechanic Arts—Navigation—Agricul¬ 
ture—and Manufactures. He argued that the Tariff 
began in 1792, which established the great principle 
of Protection. It was the second act of the First 
Congress—sanctioned by the Father of his Country, 
and most of the eminent Statesmen of that day. Mr. 
Clay then traced the history of the subject down to 
1816; commented on the Tariff of that year, its ob¬ 
ject, extent and policy; then the Tariff of 1824; the 
amendment of the system in 1828— {he BUI of which 
yea,r was framed on principles directly adverse to 
the declared wishes of the friends of the policy of 
Protection , although the error then perpetrated was 
corrected by subsequent legislation. 

After a graphic description of the beneficial effects 
of the policy, which they were now called upon to 
subvert, Mr. Clay asked what was the substitute pro¬ 
posed by those whose design was the immediate or 
gradual destruction of the American System? The 
reply is as appropriate to the enemies of the System 
now as it was ten years ago. “ Free Trade! — 

* Free Trade! The call for Free Trade is as una- 

* vailing as the cry of a spoiled child, in his nurse’s 
1 arms, for the moon or the stars that glitter in the 
‘ firmament of heaven. It never has existed. It 
1 never will exist. Trade implies at least two par- 
‘ ties. To be free, it should be fair, equal and reci- 

* procal. But if we throw our ports wide open to 
‘ the admission of foreign productions, free of all 
4 duty, what ports, of any other foreign nations, shall 
4 we find open to the free admission of our surplus 
‘ produce ? We may break down all barriers to 
‘ Free Trade, on our part, but they will not be com¬ 
plete until Foreign Powers shall have removed 
4 theirs. There would be freedom on one side, and 
4 restrictions, prohibitions and exclusions on the 
4 other. The bolts and the bars and the chains of 
4 all other nations will remain undisturbed.” * * 

* * “ Gentlemen deceive themselves. It is not 
4 Free Trade that they are recommending to our ac- 
4 ceptance. It is, in effect, the British Colonial 
4 System that we are invited to adopt; and, if their 
1 policy prevail, it will lead, substantially, to the re- 
4 colonization if these States, under the commercial 
4 dominion of Great Britain." 

* “ Fair Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” was the Toast given by 
the late Mr. Gilmer, the day of the fatal accident on board the 
Princeton. The substitution of a single word illuminates the 
whole subject. A “ Fair Trade” is what Mr. Clay has always 
aimed to secure for his country. 
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In the course of his Speech, Mr. Clay had occa¬ 
sion to introduce the following remarks upon jhe 
Irish character. They show his high appreciation 
of the worth of an important class of our adopted 
fellow citizens: 

<* Of all foreigners, none amalgamate themselves 
so quickly with our people as the natives of the 
Emerald Isle. In some of the visions which have 
passed through my imagination, I have supposed 
that Ireland was, originally, part and parcel of this 
Continent, and that, by some extraordinary con¬ 
vulsion of nature, it was tom from America, and, 
drifting across the ocean, was placed in the un¬ 
fortunate vicinity of Great Britain. The snme 
opeu-heartedness; the same generous hospitality; 
the same careless and uncalculating indifference 
about human life, characterize the inhabitants ofj 
both countries. Kentucky has been sometimes 
called the Ireland of America. And I have no 
doubt that, if the current of emigration were re¬ 
versed, and set from America upon the shores of 
Europe, instead of bearing from Europe to America, 
every American emigrant to Ireland would there 
find,’ as every Irish emigrant here finds, a hearty 
welcome and a happy home! ” 

On the 13th of March Mr. Dickerson, from the 
Committee on Manufactures, reported, in conformity 
with Mr. Clay’s resolution, a bill for repealing the 
duties upon certain specified articles of import. The 
bill was opposed at the threshold because it did not 
embrace the whole subject of the Tariff; because it 
made no reduction of duties upon protected articles. 
An animated debate ensued, and the bill was laid 
upon the table. After undergoing numerous modi¬ 
fications in both Houses, it was finally passed by 
Congress in July, 1832. By this new law, the prin¬ 
ciples for which Mr. Clay and the rest of the friends 
of Domestic Industry had contended, were pre¬ 
served. The Revenue was greatly reduced, but 
the Protective System remained unimpaired. Of 
Mr. Clay’s efforts in the establishment of that Sys¬ 
tem no one has more impressively spoken than 
Thomas Hart Benton, Senator in Congress from 
Missouri, who, in a Circular signed by him and first 
published in the ‘ Missouri Intelligencer,’ October 
22, 1824, gives utterance to these just and eloquent 
sentiments: 

“ The principles which would govern Mr. Clay’s 
Administration, if elected, are well known to the 
Nation. They have been displayed upon the floor 
of Congress lor the last seventeen years. They 
constitute a System of Americas Policy, based 
on the Agriculture and Manufactures of his own 
country—upon Interior as well as Foreign Com¬ 
merce—upon Internal as well as Sea-Board Im¬ 
provement—upon the independence of the New 
World, and close Commercial alliances with Mexico 
and South America. If it is said that others would 
purrue the same system; we answer, that the 
founder of a System is the natural executor of his 
own work; that the most efficient protector of 
American Iron, Lead, Hemp, Wool and Cotton 
would be the triumphant champion of the New 
Tariff; the safest friend to Interior Commerce would 
be the Statesman who has proclaimed the Mississippi 
to be the Sea of the West; the most zealouR pro¬ 
moter of Internal Improvements would be the Presi¬ 
dent, who has triumphed over the President who 
opposed the construction of National Roads and 
Canals; the most successful applicant for Treaties 
with Mexico and South America would be ihe elo¬ 
quent advocate of their own Independence. 

“ THOMAS HART BENTON.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Reception of the Amended Tariff at the South—Progress of 
Nullification—Re-election of General Jackson—Proclama¬ 
tion—The Protective System in danger—The Enforcement 
Bill—Perilous state of Affaire—Henry Clay comes forward 
with his Plan for a Compromise—Origin of that Measure— 
Particulars in regard to it—Mr. Clayton of Delaware—Anec¬ 
dote—Leading Motives of Mr. Clay—Statement of Hon. 
H. A. S. Dearborn—Passage of the Compromise Bill—Public 
Gratitude—Characteristics of Mr. Clay’s Public Career—His 
Visit to New-England—Triumphal Reception—Honors paid 
to him on his route. 

The amended Tariff was received with little favor 
by the South. Nullification grew daily bolder in its 
denunciations and menaces; and the Union seemed 
to be greatly in danger. On the 24th of November, 
1832, the South Carolina Convention passed their 
ordinance, declaring the Revenue Laws of the 
United States null and void; and soon afterward 
the Legislature of the State met, ratified the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Convention, and passed laws for the 
organization of the Militia and . the purchase of 
munition and ordnance. 

In the midst of these troubles, the Presidential 
Contest took place, and resulted in the reflection of 
General Jackson over the opposing candidates, 
Henry Clav, Jojin Floyd of Virginia, and William 
Wirt. 

On the 10th of December, 3832, soon after the 
meeting of Congress, President Jackson issued his 
Proclamation, announcing his determination to en¬ 
force the Revenue Laws, and exhorting the citizens 
of South Carolina to pause in their disorganizing 
career. This remonstrance produced little effect. 
It was followed, on the 20th of the same month, by 
a counter Proclamation from Governor Hayne, 
warning the citizens of South Carolina against the 
attempt of the President to seduce them from their 
allegiance, and exhorting them, in disregard of his 
threats, to be prepared to sustain the State against 
the arbitrary measures of the Federal Executive. 

The Protective System was at this moment in im¬ 
minent hazard of being destroyed. General Jack¬ 
son’s Administration was always inimical to that 
policy, originated and principally supported as it 
had been by a hated rival. The Tariff became the 
great question of the session. It was referred to ihe 
Committee of Ways and Means, where it was re¬ 
modeled ; and on the 27th of December, a bill was 
:ported, which was understood to embody the views 
of the Administration. It proposed a diminution ot 
the duties on all the protected articles, to take effect 
immediately, and a further diminution on the 2nd ot 
March, 1834. The subject was discussed from the 
8th to the 16th of January, 1833, when a message 
was received from the President, communicating the 
South Carolina ordinance and nullifying laws, to¬ 
gether with his own views as to what should be done 
under the existing state of affairs. On the twenty- 
first of the same month, the J udiciary Committee of 
the Senate reported a bill to enforce the collection 
of the revenue, where any obstructions were offered 
to the officers employed in that duty. 

The aspect of affairs was now alarming in the ex¬ 
treme. The administration party in the House had. 
shown itself utterly incapable of devising a tariff 
likely to be accepted by a majority of that body. 
The session was rapidly drawing to a close. South 
Carolina had deferred the period of its collision with 
the General Government in the hope that some mea- 
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sure of adjustment would be adopted by Congress. 
This hope seemed to be daily growing fainter. 
Should the enforcing bill not be carried into effect 
against the Nullifiers, the Tariff was still menaced 
by the Federal administration, avowedly hostile to 
the protective system. 

At this juncture, Henry Clay, deeply impressed 
with the importance of the crisis, stepped forward 
to reconcile conflicting interests, and to avert the 
direful consequences which would result from the 
farther delay of an adjustment. On the eleventh of 
February he introduced his celebrated Compromise 
Bill, providing for a gradual reduction of duties 
until 1842, when 20 per cent, at a home valuation 
should be the rate, “ until otherwise regulated by 
‘ law.” 

Mr. Clay introduced this bill with some pertinent 
and impressive remarks, in which he deplored the 
distracted and portentous condition of the country, 
and appealed strongly to the patriotism and good 
sense of Congress to apply a remedy. The bill 
underwent a long and vehement discussion. None 
could deny the purity and loftiness of the motives 
which had led to its presentation; but it was vehe¬ 
mently opposed by many. Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
opposed it, because “ it contained nothing but pro- 
‘ tection from beginning to end.” Mr. Forsyth ex¬ 
ulted over the admission, which had been made by 
Mr. Clay, that “ the Tariff was in danger.” “ It is,” 
said Mr. F., “ at its last gasp—no hellebore can cure 
* it.” The Southern members opposed the bill mainly 
because it provided for a borne valuation. 

Towards the close of the debate, a personal dif¬ 
ficulty arose between Mr. Poindexer, of Mississippi, 
and Mr. Webster. The former, in the course of his 
reply to a very powerful attack from Mr-Webster 
upon the Compromise Bill of Mr. Clay, made refer¬ 
ence to the course of Mr. W., during the war of 
1812. Mr. Webster declined all explanation, and 
Mr. Poindexter immediately declared that he “ felt 
‘the most perfect contempt for the Senator from 
‘Massachusetts.” Mr. Clay interfered, with his 
usual generosity, and in a few remarks, complimen¬ 
tary alike to both Senators, effected a mutually sat¬ 
isfactory explanation. 

Mr. Clay had conceived the idea of the Compro¬ 
mise in Philadelphia in December, 1832, when he 
was passing a few weeks with his brother-in-law, 
the late James Brown, Esq. who had fixed his res¬ 
idence in that city, after his mission to France. The 
refilection of Gen. Jackson to the Presidency had 
been made known the month before, and Mr. Clay 
had commenced his journey from Ashland to Wash¬ 
ington not in the best spirits but resolved to do his 
duty. Jackson’s power was then at its zenith. He 
had vetoed the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. He was triumphantly reflected. His pow¬ 
er seemed resistless. Nevertheless, Mr. Clay was 
resolved to fight on, and to fight to the last. 

He believed the President insincere in his profes¬ 
sions of attachment to the Protective policy; that, 
under the delusive name of a judicious Tariff, he 
concealed the most deadly and determined hostility 
to the Protection of American Industry. Mr. Clay 
saw the partisans of “ free trade ” supporting Gen. 
Jackson, with the greatest zeal; and kneie that some 
of them counted upon subverting the whole system 
through the power and influence of that arbitrary 


chief magistrate. He saw many of the members of 
Congress from States known to be friendly to the 
preservation of that policy, yet willing to go secret¬ 
ly, if not openly, as far as they dared go in asserting 
the overthrow of that policy. 

In the mean time Nullification bad assumed a 
threatening aspect. The supporters of that heresy 
had gone so far that, if no change in the Tariff took 
place, they must fight or be forever disgraced. Mr. 
Clay thought that if a Civil War were once begun 
it might extend itself to all the Southern States, 
which, although they did not approve of Nullifica¬ 
tion, would probably not be willing to stand by and 
see South Carolina crushed for extreme zeal in a 
cause, which was common to them all 

Such were the circumstances, under which, dur¬ 
ing the leisure Mr. Clay enjoyed with his friend, 
Mr. Brown, in Philadelphia, he directed his mind 
to the consideration of some healing scheme for the 
existing public troubles. 

The terms of the Compromise Act substantially 
as it passed, were the result of Mr. Clay’s reflec¬ 
tions at that time. He communicated them to hiB 
friend, the lamented Senator Johnston, from Louis¬ 
iana, who concurred with him heartily. A Com¬ 
mittee of Manufacturers, consisting of Messrs. Bo- 
vie, Dupont, Richards and others, waited on Mr. Clay 
in Philadelphia, to consult with him on the impend¬ 
ing dangers to the Protective policy. To them he 
broached his scheme, and they approved it. He 
mentioned it to Mr. Webster in Philadelphia, but 
that distinguished Senator did not agree with him. 
On ieaching Washington, Mr. Clay communicated 
it to many practical Manufacturers,; to Hezekiah 
Niles, Mr. Simmons of the Senate, from Rhode Is¬ 
land, and others. They agreed with him; and every 
practical Manufacturer of that day with whom he 
conversed (except Mr. Ellicott, of Maryland,) assent¬ 
ed to the project. Most of their friends in Congress, 
especially in the Senate, followed their example. 
The chief opposition, it was thought, was to be 
traced to Mr. Webster and gentlemen who had a 
great deference for the opinion of the Massachusetts 
Senator. 

Mr. Clay’s own convictions being thus strength¬ 
ened by the opinions of practical men, he resolved 
to proceed. He had no interviews with Southern 
Members on the subject of the contemplated propo¬ 
sal, until he had prepared and was about to submit 
the bill; at which time, he had one or two inter¬ 
views with Mr. Calhoun, at Mr. Clay’s lodgings. 
But through his friend, Governor Letcher of Ken¬ 
tucky, who was intimate with Mr. McDuffie and 
other Southern gentlemen, Mr. Clay ascertained 
their views. He found one highly favorable state 
of feeling—that they were so indignant with Gen¬ 
eral Jackson for his Proclamation, and his determi¬ 
nation to put down the Nullifiers by force if neces¬ 
sary, that they greatly preferred the difficulty should 
he settled rather by Mr. Clay than by the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton of Delaware entered with great 
zeal into the views of Mr. Clay, and seconded his 
exertions with untiring, able, constant and strenu¬ 
ous endeavors. Often he would say to him, look¬ 
ing at Mr. Calhoun and other members from South 
Carolina, “ Well, Clay, these are clever fellows, and 
it won’t do to let old Jackson hang uw*. We must 
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save them if possible.” Mr Clayton belonged to a 
mess of seven or eight Senators, every one of whom 
was interested in the preservation of the protective 
policy. Without their votes, it was impossible that 
the Compromise should pass. They, through Mr. 
Clayton, insisted upon the home valuation, as a 
sine qua non, from which they would never depurt. 
Mr. Clay told them that he w ould not give it up; 
and the Compromise Bill never could have passed 
without that feature of it. 

The Southern Senators had declared that they 
would be content with whatever would satisfy the 
South Carolina Senators. Mr. Calhoun had mani¬ 
fested strong objections to the home valuation. Mr. 
Clay told him that he must concur in it, or the 
measure would be defeated. Mr. Calhoun appeared 
very reluctant to do so; and Mr. Clay went to the 
Senate on the day when the Bill was to be decided, 
uncertain as to what its fate would be. When the 
bill was taken up, Mr. Calhoun rose in his place 
and agreed to the home valuation, evidently, how¬ 
ever, with reluctance. 

Two great leading motives operated with Mr. Clay 
in bringing forward and supporting bis measure of 
Compromise. The first was, that he believed the 
whole protective policy to be in the most imminent 
peril from the influence of Gen. Jackson and the 
dominion of his party. He believed that it could not 
possibly survive that session of Congress or the next, 
which would open with a vast increase of that influ¬ 
ence and power. He had seen the gradual but in¬ 
sidious efforts to undermine the policy, sometimes 
openly avowed, frequently craftily concealed. He 
had seen that a bill was actually introduced by Mr. 
Verplanck, and then pending in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, which would have utterly subverted the 
whole policy. He knew, or believed, that there 
was a majority in the House, willing, although afraid 
to pass the bill. Witnessing the progress of that 
party, he did not doubt, that at the next session at 
least, they would acquire strength and courage suf¬ 
ficient to pass the bill. He could not contemplate 
the ruin, distress and destruction, which would en¬ 
sue from its passage, without feelings of horror. 
He believed that the Compromise would avert these 
disasters, and secure adequate protection until the 
30tb June, 1842. And be hoped, that in the mean 
time the public mind would become enlightened, and 
reconciled to a policy, which he had ever believed 
essential to the national prosperity. But for the 
•partial experiments . which were made upon the cur¬ 
rency of the country , leading to the utmost disorder 
in the exchanges, and the business of society, it is yet 
the belief of Mr. Clay and his friends, that the mea¬ 
sure of Protection secured by the Compromise Act 
up to the 31s/ December, 1841, would have enabled 
our Manufacturers to have flourished and pros¬ 
pered. 

Another leading motive with Mr. Clay, in pro¬ 
posing the Compromise, was to restore harmony, 
and preserve the Union from danger; to arrest a 
civil war, which, beginning with South Carolina, 
he feared might spread throughout all the Southern 
States. 

It may be added, that a third and powerful mo¬ 
tive, which he felt intensely, although he did not 
always avow it, was an invincible repugnance to 
placing under the command of General Jackson 


such a vast military power as might be necessary 
to enforce the laws and put down any resistance to 
them in South Carolina, and which might extend 
he knew not where. He could not think, without 
the most serious apprehensions, of entrusting a man 
of his vehement passions with such an immense 
power. He could not think without feelings ol in¬ 
describable dread, of the effusion of blood, the dan¬ 
ger to the Union, and the danger to the liberties of 
all of us, which might arise from the application of 
such a force in the hands of a man already too pow¬ 
erful, and flushed with recent victory. 

It may be farther added, that Mr. Clay thought he 
perceived, with some a desire to push matters to ex¬ 
tremity. He thought he beheld a disposition to see 
South Carolina and the South punished. Indeed 
the sentiment was more than once expressed to him : 
“ Let them put down the Tariff—let them bring ruin, 

‘ embarrassment and distress on the country—the 

* country will rise with renewed vigor. We shall 

* have the policy, which we wish to prevail, firmly 
‘ and inviolably fixed.” He thought even that he 
perceived a willingness that the effect produced by 
the memorable Hartford Convention at the North, 
should be neutralized by the effect, which might 
arise out of putting down by force the nullification 
of Soutb-Carolina. He could not sympathize in 
these feelings and sentiments. He was for peace, 
for harmony, for union, and for the preservation too 
of the Protective System. He no more believed then 
than now, that Government was instituted to make 
great and perilous experiments upon the happiness 
of a free people—still less experiments of blood and 
civil war. 

After the introduction of the bill of Compromise 
and its reference to the Committee, predictions of 
the failure of the measure were confidently put forth. 
Even in the committee-room it was asserted, that 
there was no chance for its passage; and Members 
rose from their places with the intention of leaving 
the room, without agreeing upon any report. Mr. 
Clay said to them, with decision and firmness: 
“ Gentlemen, this bill has been referred to us, and it 
‘ is our duty to report it, in some form or other, to 
‘ the Senate—and it shall be reported.” Some slight 
amendments were agreed upon, and the bill was re¬ 
ported. Its subsequent fate is known. 

In bringing about the adoption of the measure, 
Messrs. Clayton and Letcher are entitled to the most 
liberal praise, as the efficient coadjutors of its author. 

The private history of the Compromise Act re¬ 
mains yet to be written. Should it ever be given to 
the world, it will throw new lustre upon the patri¬ 
otic and self-sacrificing character of Mr. Clay. It 
will exhibit in a still stronger light bis disinterested¬ 
ness—his devotion to country—his elevation above 
all selfish impulses and personal ends—his magna 
nimity, and his generous intrepidity of spirit. 

The Compromise Bill passed the House Februa¬ 
ry 26th, 1833, by a vole of 120 to 84. It passed the 
Senate the ensuing first of March by a vote of 29 to 
16—Mr. Webster voting against it. Mr. Clay was 
now once more hailed ns the preserver of the Repub¬ 
lic—as the great Pacificator. The dork, portentous 
cloud, big with civil disi-ord and disunion, which had 
been hanging over the country, rolled away and was 
scattered. The South and the North were reconciled; 
and confidence and prosperity were restored. Is not 
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such a civic triumph worth all the ptenns ever 
shouted in the ears ol'a military conqueror 1 It placed 
Mr. Clay in a commanding and elevated position— 
and drew upon him the eyes of the whole Nation as a 
liberal, sound and true-hearted statesman, iu whose 
hands the interest!, of all sections'would be safe. 

The act was characteristic of his whole public ca¬ 
reer. The only horizon which bounds his political 
vision is the horizon of his country. There is noth¬ 
ing small, narrow, sectional in his views, interests 
or hopes. Worth, South, East and West—they are 
all equally dear to him. Kentucky—noble Ken¬ 
tucky—where he is cherished and honored as such 
a Statesman and Patriot ought to be cherished and 
honored by such a gallant and generous constituen¬ 
cy—he regards with the attachment and devotion, 
v ith which no generous nature can fail to be inspired 
for the soil where his first honors were won, the 
early theatre of his fame and its fruition—the home 
of his h>pes and his heart. But he looks abroad from 
the State of his adoption, and down from the pinna¬ 
cle of his elevation—and there lie Massachusetts, 
and New-York, and the Old Dominion, proud of the 
blended honors of their Lexington, Saratoga and 
Yorktown, radiant with the common glories of their 
Adamses, Hamiltons and Washingtons—and he feels 
that in these glories and honors—in those traditions 
and records of achievements—in the fame of those 
illustrious men, he h is himself an equal inheritance 
with any of their children. The influence of this no¬ 
ble, national spirit pervades the wnoleof Mr. Clay’s 
public career, and is stamp- (1 upon all those great 
measures by which, in moments of exigency and 
darkness, he has revived the desponding hopes and 
retrieved the sinking fortunes of the Union.* 

Iu the autumn of 1833, Mr. Clay, accompanied by 
his lady, fulfilled a design which he had long con¬ 
templated, of visiting the Eastern cities. His jour¬ 
ney was one continued ovation. Arriving at Balti¬ 
more early in October, he was waited upon by thou¬ 
sands of citizens, who came to pay their tribute of 
gratitude and respect. At Philadelphia he was re¬ 
ceived at the Chesnut-street wharf by an immense 
concourse of people with enthusiastic huzzas, and 
conducted to the U. S. Hotel by his friend John Ser¬ 
geant. Arriving at New York he was escorted to 
his lodgings by a large procession of gentlemen on 
horseback; and all parties seemed to unite in their 
testimonials of welcome. A special meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen was held, and the Governor’s 
room in the City Hall appropriated to his use, where 
he was visited by a constant succession of citizens. 
At Newport and Providence he was greeted with 
every possible demonstration of welcome ana admi- 


* The following passage is nn extract from a speech delivered 
by John Tulcr in the Virginia House of Delegates, in 1839. in fa¬ 
vor of the Distribution of the Proceeds of the Public Lands, as re¬ 
commended by the Kentucky Statesman: 

" In my deliberate opinion, there was but one man, who could 
hive arrested the then course of things, (the tendency of Nullifi- 
catinn to dissolve the Uni in.) and that man wns Henry Clay. 
It rarely happens, Mr. Speaker, to the most gifted, and talented, 
and patriotic, to record their names noon the page of history, in 
characters indelible end enduring. Hut, sir, if to have rescued 
his country from civil war —if to hive preserved the Constitu¬ 
tion and Union from kaiard and total wreck , constitute any 
ground for nn immortal nnd undying nnme nmong men, then I 
do believe, that he has won for himsolfthat high renown. I speak 
whitl do know, for I wns an act irin the scenes of that perilous 
period. When lie rose in that Senate ('handier, and held in his 
hand the Olive Branch of Peace, I, who had not kn >wn what 
envy wns before, envied him. I wns nroud of him as my fellow- 
ci untryman, and still prouder that the Slashes o f Hanover, 


ration; and on reaching Boston he was met and con¬ 
ducted to the Tremont House by a very numerous 
cavalcade. 

At all these cities, and many others on his route,' 
he received pressing invitations to public dinners; 
but being accompanied by his family, he had, on 
leaving Kentucky, prescribed to himself the rule, to 
which he rigidly adhered, of declining all such invi¬ 
tations. By all classes in New England, and par¬ 
ticularly by the manufacturing population, Mr. Clay 
was received as a friend and benefactor. The cor¬ 
diality of his welcome showed that his motives in 
originating the Compromise Act had been duly ap¬ 
preciated by those who were most deeply interested 
in the preservation of the American System. He 
visited many of the manufacturing towns, and on all 
occasions met with a reception which indicated how 
strongly the affections of the People were enlisted 
in his favor. At Faneuil Hall and on Bunker Hill, 
he received Addresses from Committees, to which 
he replied in his usual felicitous manner. While at 
Boston, a pair of elegant, silver pitchers, weighing 
one hundred and fifty ounces, were presented to him 
by the young men. A great crowd was present; 
and Mr. Clay, though taken by surprise, spoke for 
about half an hour in a manner to enchant his hear¬ 
ers. The following apposite Toast was offered by 
one of the young men on the occasion: “ Our Guest 
and Gift—our Friend and Pitcher!” 

While at Salem, Mr. Clay attended a lecture at 
the Lyceum, when the audience, numbering about 
twelve hundred persons, spontaneously rose, and 
loudly greeted him on his entrance. On the fourth 
of November, he left Boston with his family on his 
return journs \ He took the route through Massa- 
chuse'ts *o Albany, passing through Worcester, 
Hartford, Springfield, Northampton, Pittsfield, &c. 
and being every where hailed by a grateful People 
with every demonstration of heartfelt attachment 
and reverence. 

At Troy and Albany, the manifestations of popu¬ 
lar attachment were not less marked than in Massa¬ 
chusetts. In both places the People rose up as one 
man to do him honor; and at both places he made 
replies to the addresses presented to him, which are 
excellent specimens of his familiar style of elo¬ 
quence. The multitudes of citizens who met, fol¬ 
lowed and waited upon him at every point, in rapid 
succession, indicated how large a space he occupied 
in the public heart. As he said in one of the nume¬ 
rous speeches which he was called upon to make, 
during his tour, “he had been taken into custody, 

‘ made captive of, but placed withal in such delight- 
‘ ful bondage, that be could find no strength and no 
‘ desire to break away from it.” 

The popular enthusiasm did not seem to have 
abated as he returned through those cities which he 
had but recently visited. On his way to Washing 
ton, he was met at New-York, Newark, Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, by delega 
tions of citizens, whose attentions rendered his pro¬ 
gress one of triumphal interest. He reached the 
Seat of Government in season to be present at the 
opening of Congress. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


—Right ofUie Old States to a share in the Public Domain— 

Mr. Clay’s efforts—Adjustment of the question—Mr. Van Bu- 

ren’s Nomination os Minister to England—Opposed by Mr. 

Clay. 

Mr. Clay’s course in regard to the Public Lands 
presents a striking illustration of his patriotic disin¬ 
terestedness and self-sacrificing devotion to the cause 
of justice. The characteristic traits which he dis¬ 
played upon this question remind us of an anecdote 
of him, related a few years since by that eminent 
Statesman and high-minded Whig, William C. 
Preston, in a speech at Philadelphia. “ On one oc- 
‘ easion,” said Mr. P. “ he did me the honor to send 

• for and consult with me. It was in reference to a 

• step* he was about to take, and which will, per- 
1 haps, come to your minds without more direct allu- 

• sions. After stating what he proposed, 1 suggested 

• whether there would not be danger in it—whether 
' such a course would not injure his own prospects, 

• as well as those of the Whig party in general 7— 

• His reply was— 1 1 did not send for you to ask what 
« might be the effects of the proposed movement on 

• my prospects, but uheiher it is right. I would 

“ RATHER BE RIGHT, THAN BE PRESIDENT.’ ” 

On the twenty-second of March, 1832, Mr. Bibb, 
of Kentucky, moved an inquiry into the expediency 
of reducing the price of the Public Lands. Mr. Ro¬ 
binson, of Illinois, moved a further inquiry into the 
expediency of transferring the Public Territory to 
the States within which it lies, upon reasonable 
terms. With the view of embarrassing Mr. Clay, 
these topics were inappropriately referred by the 
Adminis tration party to the Committee on Manufac¬ 
tures, of which he was a member. It was supposed 
by his enemies that he would make a “ bid for the 
Presidency,” by favoring the interested States at 
the expense of justice and sound policy. But he 
did not stop to calculate the consequences to him¬ 
self. He did not attempt to evade or defer the Ques¬ 
tion. He met it promptly. He expressed his opin¬ 
ions firmly and boldly; and those opinions, thus 
expressed, wise, equitable, conclusive, were imme¬ 
diately seized upon for the purpose of breaking him 
down in the New States. The design had been to 
embarrass him by holding out the alternative of baf¬ 
fling the cupidity of a portion of the People of the 
West, or shocking tht sense of justice and invading 
the rights of the Old States—to injuriously affect bis 
popularity either with tht New or the Old States, 
or with both. But when was Henry Clay known 
to shrink from the responsibility of an avowal of 
opinion upon a question of public moment 7 In 
about three weeks after the matter was referred to 
the Committee, he presented to Congress a most 
luminous, able and conclusive F-epon, and in the 
lAll appended to it arranged the details of a wise 
and * > ritable plan, which no subsequent legislation 
was ab> 'o improve. 

Mr. Chy regarded the National Domain in the 
light of a • c-ramon fund,” to be managed and dis¬ 
posed of for the " common benefit of all the States,” 
This property, he thought, should be prudently and 
providently administered; that it should not be 

* Bis Speech on Slavery, and the reception of Abolition peti- 


wantonly sacrificed at inadequate prices, and that it 
should not be unjustly abandoned, in violation of the 
trust under which it was held, to a favored section 
of the country. These principles were the basis of 
his Bill, which provided— 

I. That after the thirty-first day of December, 
1832, twelve and a half per cent, of the nett proceeds 
of the Public Lands, sold within their limits, should 
be paid to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mis¬ 
souri and Mississippi, over and above what these 
States were severally entitled to by the compacts of 
their admission into the Union; to be applied to In¬ 
ternal Improvements and purposes of Education 
within those States, under the direction of their Le¬ 
gislatures—independently of the provisions for the 
construction and maintenance of the Cumberland 
Road. 

II. After this deduction, the nett proceeds were 
to be distributed among the (then) twenty-four 
States, according to their respective Federal Repre¬ 
sentative population; to be applied to such objects 
of Internal Improvement, Education, or Coloniza¬ 
tion, as might be designated by their respective Le¬ 
gislatures, or the reimbursement of any previous 
debt contracted for Internal Improvements. 

III. The act to continue in force for five years, 
except in the event of a war with any foreign power; 
and additional provisions to be made for any new 
State that might be meanwhile admitted to the 
Union. 

IV. The minimum price of the public lands not 
to be increased; and not less than $80,000 per an¬ 
num to be applied to complete the public surveys. 

V. Land offices to be discontinued in districts 
where for two successive years the proceeds of sales 
should be insufficient to pay the salaries of the of¬ 
ficers employed. 

VI. That certain designated quantities of land 
should be granted to six of the new States, not to 
be sold at a less price than the minimum price of 
lands sold by the United States, to be applied to In¬ 
ternal Improvements. 

Such were the simple and just provisions of the 
Land Bill of Mr. Clay. To the new States they 
were abundantly liberal, without violating the terms 
of the original cession by the old States; for the 
money laid out in the new States for Internal Im¬ 
provements subject to the use of the United States, 
may be justly regarded as for the “ common benefit" 
of the Union. 

The introduction of the report nnd bill created no 
little surprise and excitement in the Senate. It was 
hardly expected of a candidate for the Presidency, 
that he should have so promptly and peremptorily 
rejected the opportunity, thus temptingly presented, 
of bidding for the votes of the new States by hold 
ing out the prospect at least of aggrandizement. 
But on this subject, as on all others, Mr. Clay took 
the broad national ground. He looked at the ques¬ 
tion as a statesman, not as a politician. He suffer¬ 
ed no individual inducements to influence his opi¬ 
nions or his policy. His paramount sense of duty; 
his habitual sense of the sacredncss of compacts 
his superiority to local, sectional, and personal con¬ 
siderations, were never more conspicuously and 
more honorably manifested than on this occasion. 

The Land Bill was made the special order for the 
20th of June, when it was taken up by Mr. Clay, 
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and advocated with his usual eloquence and ability. 
•Mr. Benton replied. His policy was to reduce the 
price of a portion of the Public Lands, and to surren¬ 
der the residue to the States in which they lie. It 
would have given to the State of Missouri 25,000,000 
of acres, or about 160 acres to every indiv idual in 
the State, black and white; while the State of New- 
York, by whose blood and treasure, in part, this 
great Domain was acquired, would have been cut 
off without an acre! Various motions were made 
in the Senate for the postponement and amendment 
of Mr. Clay’s bill. The policy of reducing the price 
was urged with great pertinacity by the friends of 
the Administration; but the objections of the report 
to this policy were justly regarded as unanswera¬ 
ble and insurmountable; and, on the third of July, 
tiie bill, essentially in the same form as reported, 
received its final passage in the Senate by a vote of 
20 yeas to 18 nays. The late period of the session 
at which it was sent to the House, and the conflict 
Of opinion in that body in respect to some of its pro¬ 
visions, enabled the Administration to effect its post¬ 
ponement to the first Monday of the following De¬ 
cember, by a vote of 91 yeas to 88_nays. 

This, of course, was equivalent to its rejection. 
But such were the wisdom and obvious equity of its 
provisions, and so highly did it commend itself to 
the good sense of the people, that the Administra-. 
tion party was compelled to yield to the uncontrol- 
-nble force of public opinion. At the next session, 
therefore, of Congress, the bill was again taken up, 
and passed the Senate by a vote of 24 to 20, and the 
popular branch by a vote of 96 to 40. It was sent 
to the President for his approval. 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented favor which 
it had found among the immediate Representatives 
of the people, it was “trampled,” as Mr. Ben¬ 
ton subsequently boasted, under the “ big foot of 
President Jackson.” The dissolution of Congress, 
before the expiration of the constitutional term for 
which he was authorized to retain the bill, enabled 
thut self-willed and despotic Chief Magistrate to de 
feat the obvious will of the people. If it had been 
returned to Congress at the session of its passage 
it would have become a law by a two-thirds vote. 
It was therefore withheld, and, at the next session, 
on the 5th of December, 1833, was sent back with 
the veto of the President; and the veto, as we have 
every reason to believe, sprang from the personal 
■hostility of General Jackson toward the author of 
•the Land Bill, and an apprehension that it would 
•augment the popularity of a rival, whom he feared 
and hated. 

The principles of the Veto Message accorded with 
those which had been already promulgated by Mr. 
Benton. General Jackson declared himself in favor 
of reducing the price of a portion of the Public Lands 
and of surrendering the residue to the States in 
which they lie; and withdrawing the machinery of 
our land system. He objected to Mr. Clay’s plan 
of giving an extra 12$ per cent, of the proceeds of 
the sales within their own limits to the new States, 
as an “ indirect and undisguised violation of the 
pledge given by Congress to the States before a sin¬ 
gle cession was made; abrogating the condition on 
which some of the States came into the Union; and 
setting at nought the terms of cession spread upon 
the face of every grant under which the title of tha 


portion of the Public Lands are held by the Federal 
Government.” Such were the shocking violations 
of principle and compact, involved in the limited 
and equitable grant to the new States, contemplated 
by the bill of Mr. Clay; and yet we were gravely 
told by General Jackson, iu the same breath, that 
to sell the lands for a nominal price—to withdraw 
the land machinery of the Government altogether— 
to abandon the lands—to surrender the lands—to 
give them to the States in which they lie—“ im¬ 
paired no principle and violated no compact" It 
was a gross violation of compact—it was a flagrant 
outrage upon principle, to surrender a part —but the 
outrage was repaired, and the compact kept invio¬ 
late by an abandonment of the whole ! Such was 
tbe reasoning of the Veto Message! 

General Jackson had been obliged to change his 
grounds on this question, in order to thwart the 
views of Mr. Clay. In his Annual Message of De¬ 
cember 4, 1832, he had recommended a measure 
fundamentally similar. But the measure now pre¬ 
sented to him, though it had passed Congress by 
tnw jahant majorities, had been suggested, although 
not \ o> e tarily, by an individual who shared no pai t 
in his c unsels or his affections—by one, whom he 
had ungenerously injured, and whom he therefore 
disliked. He preferred the gratification of his malev¬ 
olence to the preservation of his consistency. Tbe 
consequence was his arbitrary retention of the bill, 
by an irregular and unprecedented proceeding, and 
his subsequent veto. 

The right of the old States to the Public Domain 
is the right of conquest and of compact. Those lands 
were won by the blood and treasure of the thirteen 
Provinces. Their title deeds were signed, sealed 
and delivered on the plains of Yorktown. When 
the clouds of the Revolution had rolled away, and 
the discordant elements of the Confederation were 
taking the shape and system of our present glorious 
Constitution—the sages and soldiers of liberty as¬ 
sembled for the establishment of a more perfect 
union. To realize this grand end of their labors, 
they recommended to the thirteen States to make a 
common cession of their Territories to the Federal 
Government; that they might be administered for 
their common benefit, and stand as a pledge for the 
redemption of the Public Debt. Patriotic Vir¬ 
ginia, following the wise councils of her Wash¬ 
ingtons, Hemys and Jeffersons, surrendered with¬ 
out a murmur her boundless domain—now the seat 
of numerous new States, and still stretching thou¬ 
sands of leagues into the unsurveyed and uninhab¬ 
ited wilderness. Her sister States, though they 
had less to surrender, surrendered all that they pos¬ 
sessed ; and in return for this liberal and patriotic 
abandonment of local advantages for the common 
good, the Congress of the United States pledged it¬ 
self by the most eolemn compact to administer this 
vast Domain for the common benefit of its original 
proprietors, and of such new States as should there¬ 
after be admitted to the Union. 

The 2d of May, 1834, Mr. Clay made a reportfrom 
the Committee on Public Lands, in relation to the 
President’s return of the Land Bill. In this paper 
he exposes with great ability the inconclusiveness 
of the President’s reasons. For some ten years, Mr. 
Clay was the vigilant, laborious, and finally success¬ 
ful opponent of the monstrous project of the admin- 
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istration for squandering the Public Domain and rob¬ 
bing the old States. To his unremitted exertions we 
-shall have been indebted for the successive defeats 
of the advocates of the plunder system, and for the 
final adjustment of the question according to his 
own equitable propositions. By thiB adjustment, all 
sections of the country ure treated with rigid impar¬ 
tiality. The interest of no one State is sacrificed to 
that of the others. The West, the North, the South 
and the East, all fare alike. A more wise and prov¬ 
ident system could not have been devised. It will 
stand as a perpetual monument of the enlarged pa¬ 
triotism, unerring sagacity, and uncompromising jus¬ 
tice of its author. 

The question of confirming Mr. Van Buren’s nom¬ 
ination as Minister to England, came before the Sen¬ 
ate during the Session of 1831—2. The conduct of 
that gentleman while Secretary of State, in his in¬ 
structions to Mr. McLane, had excited general dis¬ 
pleasure. Not content with exerting his ingenuity to 
put his own country in the wrong and theBritish Gov¬ 
ernment in the right, Mr. Van Buren had endeavored 
to attach to Mr. Adams’s administration the discredit 
of bringing forward unfounded “pretensions,” and 
by himself disclaiming those pretensions, to pro¬ 
pitiate the favor of the British King. Upon the sub¬ 
ject of the Colonial Trade, he said: “ To set up the 

* acts of the late Administration , as the cause of a 
•JorJeiture of privileges which would otherwise be 
’ extended to the people of the United States, would, 

• under existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, 

* and could not fail to excite their deepest seksibil- 

• ITT.” 

The parasitical, anti-American Bpirit displayed 
throughout these celebrated instructions, constituted 
a sufficient ground for the rejection of Mr. Van Bu- 
reu’s nomination. Mr. Clay’s personal relations to¬ 
ward that individual had always been of a friendly 
character, but he did not allow them to influence his 
sense of public justice. He addressed the Senate 
emphatically against the nomination, declaring that 
his main objection arose out of the instructions; the 
offensive passages in which he quoted. 

“On our side,” said he, “according to Mr. Van 
Buren, all was wrong; on the British side, all was 
right. We brought torward nothing but claims and 
.pretensions; the British Government asserted on the 
other hand a clear and incontestible right. We erred 
in too tenaciously and too long insisting upon our 
pretensions, and not yielding at once to their yurt de¬ 
mands. And Mr. McLane was commanded to avail 
himself of all the circumstances in bis power to mit¬ 
igate our offence, and to dissuade the British Gov¬ 
ernment from allowing their feelings justly incurred 
by the past conduct of the party driven from power, 
to have an adverse influence toward the American 
party now in power. Sir, was this becoming lan¬ 
guage from one independent nation to another ? Was 
it proper in the mouth of an American minister ? 
VVas it in conformity with the high, unsullied, and 
dignified character of our previous diplomacy 7 Was 
h not, on the contrary, the language of an humble 
vassal to a proud and haughty lord 7 Was it not 
prostrating and degrading the American Eagle be¬ 
fore the British Lion 7 ” 

The nomination of Mr. Van Buren was rejected 
in the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Calhoun. It has been said that this act 
was a blunder in policy on the part of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Senate—that it made a political martyr 
..of a wily and intriguing antagonist, and commended 


him to the sympathy and vindicatory favor of his 
party. All this may be true; but it does not affect 
the principle of the measure. Mr. Clay did not lack 
the sagacity to foresee its probable consequences; 
but, where the honor of his country was concerued, 
expediency was with him always an inferior consid¬ 
eration. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The Currency Question—Gen. Jackson’s “ humble efforts” to 
Improve our Condition—Rechnrter of the U. S. Bank, an- the 
President’s Veto—Mr. Clay’s Speech upon the subject—Char¬ 
acter of the Veto Power— Removul of the llcpi^iLs—Secreta¬ 
ries Duane and Taney—Mr. Clay’s relations toward the Bank 
—His Resolutions in regard to the Removul of the Deposits— 
His Speech—Anecdote—Passage of Mr. Clay’s Resolutions— 
The Protest—Its Doctrines—Eloquent Debates in the Senate— 
Mr. Leigh—Interesting Incident—The Protest Excluded from 
the Journal—Unrequited exertions of Mr. Clay—Public Dis¬ 
tress—Memorials—Forcible Comparison—The Panic Session- 
Anecdote—Mr. Clay’s Departure lor Kentucky—Serious Ac¬ 
cident. 

For the last twelve years the country has been 
kept in a fever of perpetual excitement, or in a siute 
of alternate paralysis and convulsion, by the agita¬ 
tion of the Currency question. General Jackson 
found us in 1829 in a condition of general prosperity. 
The Government was administered with Republican 
economy. The Legislature, the Judiciary and ihe 
Executive, every one wielding its constitutional 
powers, moved on harmoniously in their respective 
spheres; and the result was a Bystem that secured 
the happiness of the people and challenged the ad¬ 
miration of the civilized world. Commerce, agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures and the mechanic arts flourished; 
lending mutual aid, and enjoying a common pros¬ 
perity, fostered by the Government and diffusing 
blessings among the community. The banking Bis¬ 
was sound throughout the States. Ourcurren- 
cy was uniform in value, and the local banks were 
compelled to restrict their issues to their ability of 
redemption in specie. There was no wild specula¬ 
tion. Industrious enterprise was the only source of 
fortune. Labor was amply employed, abundantly 
compensated, and safe in the enjoyment of its wages. 
The habits of the people were simple and democrat¬ 
ic. Our foreign credit was without a stain, and the 
whole machinery of Government, trade and curren¬ 
cy, had been brought to a state approaching the ut¬ 
most limit to he attained by human ingenuity and 
human wisdom. 

In 1830, Gen. Jackson commenced his “ humblo 
efforts” for improving our condition. He advised, in 
his message of that year, the establishment of a 
Treasury Bank, with the view, among other tilings, 
of “ strengthening the States,” by leaving in their 
hands “ the means of furnishing the local paper cui- 
rency through their own banks.” This was his 
original plan, and in this message we hear nothing 
of a better currency, or the substitution of the pre¬ 
cious metals for bank paper. In the following year 
he again brought the subject before Congress, and 
left it to the “ investigation of an enlightened people 
and their representatives.” The investigation took 
place; and Congress passed a bill for the rechartcr 
of the United States Bunk. This bill was peremp 
torily vetoed by General Jackson, who condemned 
it as premature, and modestly remarked in regard to 
a Bank, “ Had the Executive been called upon to 
furnish the project of Buch an institution, the duty 
would have been cheerfully performed.” 
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Mr. Clay was one of the foremost in denouncing 
Jie extraordinary doctrines of this Veto Message. 
On the 12th of July, 1832, he addressed the Senate 
upon the subject. We have already given an ex¬ 
position of his views upon the question of a Bank. 
They are too well known to the Country to require 
reiteration in this place. They have been frankly 
avowed on all fitting occasions. Touching the Veto 
power, that monarchical feature in our Constitution, 
his opinions were such as might have been expected 
from the leader of the Democratic Party of 1815. He 
considered it irreconcilable with the genius of a Rep¬ 
resentative Government; and cited »he Constitution 
of Kentucky, by which, if after the rejection of a 
bill by the Governor, it shall be passed by a 
majority of all the members elected to both Houses, 
it becomes a law notwithstanding the Governor’s 
objection. 

The abuses to which this power has been sub¬ 
jected under the Administrations of Jackson and 
Tyler, call loudly for an amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. The veto of a single magistrate on a 
bill passed by a numerous body of popular Repre¬ 
sentatives, immediately expressing the opinion of all 
classes of the community, and all sections of the 
country, indicates obviously an enormous preroga¬ 
tive. It must so strike every one who has ever rea¬ 
soned on Government. When the People of Paris 
called upon Mirabeau to save them from the grant 
of such a power, telling him that, if granted, all 
was lost, they spoke a sentiment that is as universal 
as the sense and spirit of Liberty. When we reflect 
that no King of' England has dared to exercise this 
power since the year 1692, we cannot but feel that 
there must have been good reason in the jealousy of 
the People, and in the apprehension of the Crown. 
Mr. Burke, in his celebrated letter to the Sheriff of 
Bristol, observes, in reference to the exercise of this 
power by the King, that it is “ wisely forborne. Its 
‘ repose may be the preservation of its existence, 

‘ and its existence may be the means of saving the 
1 Constitution itself, on an occasion worthy of. 
1 bringing it forth." So high a power was it con¬ 
sidered by Mr. Jefferson, that he was at one time 
decidedly in favor of associating the Judiciary with 
the Executive in its exercise. 

It is in this light that the Veto power should be 
considered—as a most serious and sacred one, to be 
exercised only on emergencies worthy to call it 
forth. On all questions of mere opinion, mere ex¬ 
pediency, the Representatives of the People are the 
best, as they are the legitimate judges. 

The monstrous doctrine had been advanced by 
General Jackson, in his Veto Message, that every 
public officer may interpret the Constitution as he 
pleases. On this point Mr. Clay said, with great 
cogency:—“ I conceive, with great deference, that 
‘ the President has mistaken the purport of the oath 
‘ to support the Constitution of the United States. 

1 No one swears to support it as he understands it, 

1 but to support it simply as it is in truth. All men 
‘are bound to obey the laws, of which the Con- 
‘ stitution is the supreme; but must they obey them 

* as they are, or as they understand them ? If the 
‘obligation of obedience is limited and controlled 
‘ by the measure of information; in other words, if 

* the party is bound to obey the Constitution only 
‘qji l>» urdvrsMuds 't what would be the couse- 


‘quence? There would be general disorder and 
‘confusion throughout every branch of Adminis- 
‘ tration, from the highest to the loweBt officers— 

* universal Nullification.” 

During the Session of 1832-3, General Jackson 
declared that the Public Deposits were not safe in 
the vaults of the United States Bank, and called 
upon Congress to look into the subject and to 
augment what he then considered the “ limited 
powers ” of the Secretary of the Treasury over the 
Public Money. Congress made the desired inves¬ 
tigation, and the House of Representatives, by a 
vote of 109 to 46, declared the Deposits to be per¬ 
fectly safe. Resolved on gratifying his feelings of 
personal animosity toward the friends of the Bank, 
General Jackson did not allow this explicit declara¬ 
tion on the part of the immediate Agents of the 
People to shake his despotic purpose. During the 
Autumn of 1833, he resolved upon that most arbi¬ 
trary of arbitrary measures, the removal of the 
Deposits. The Cabinet Council, to whom he 
originally proposed this measure, are said to have 
disapproved of it in the most decided terms. Mr. 
McLane, the Secretary of the Treasury, refused to 
lend to it his assistance. He was accordingly 
translated to the office of Secretary of State, made 
vacant by the appointment of Mr. Livingston to the 
French Mission; and William J. Duane of Phila¬ 
delphia took his place at the Head of the Treasury 
Department. Mr. Duane, however, did not turn out 
to be the pliable tool which the President had ex¬ 
pected to find him. On the 20th of September, 
1833. it was authoritatively announced to the pub¬ 
lic that the Deposits would be removed. The next 
day Mr. Duane made known to the President his 
resolution, neither voluntarily to withdraw from his 
post nor to be made the instrument of illegally 
removing the Public Treasures. The consequence 
was, the rude dismission of the independent Secre¬ 
tary from office on the 23d of September. Mr. 
Taney, who had sustained the views of the Presi¬ 
dent, was made his successor; and the People’s 
Money was removed from the Depository where the 
law had placed it, and scattered among irrespon¬ 
sible State Institutions under the control of greedy 
partisans. 

The Congressional Session of 1833-4, was one of 
extraordinary interest, in consequence of the dis¬ 
cussion of this high-handed measure. 

In his Message to Congress, the President said: 
“ Since the adjournment of Congress, the Secretary 

* of the Treasury has directed the Money of the 

* United States to be deposited in certain State 
‘ Banks designated by him; and he will imine- 
‘ diately lay before you his reasons for this direc- 

* tion. I concur with him entirely in the view he 
‘ has taken of the subject; and, some months before 
‘ the removal, I urged upon the Department the pro- 
1 priety of taking the step.” The 4 reasons' adduced 
by Mr. Taney for lending his aid to the seizure of the 
Public Money, were such as might have been ex¬ 
pected from an adroit lawyer. However satisfac¬ 
tory they might have been to General Jackson and 
his party, they were utterly insufficient to justify the 
act in the eyes of dispassionate and clear-minded 
men. Mr. Taney undertook to sustain his position 
bv a precedent w’feh he assumed to find in a letter 
addressed by Mr. Crawford, when Secretory <*f Jj» 
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Treasury, to the President of the Mechanics’ Bank 
of New-York. On the 19th of December, Mr. Clay 
introduced Resolutions into the Senate calling upon 
Mr. Taney for a copy of the letter, an extract from 
which he had cited in his Report. 

In his remarks upon the occasion of presenting 
these Resolutions, Mr. Clay made some observa¬ 
tions in regard to his own personal relations toward 
the Bank. An individual high in office had allowed 
himself to assert that a dishonorable connection had 
subsisted between him (Mr. C.) and that Institution. 
Mr. Clay said that when the Charter, then existing, 
was granted, he voted for it; and, having done so, 
he did not feel himself at liberty to subscribe, and 
he did not subscribe for a single share in the Stock 
of the Bank, although he confidently anticipated a 
great rise in its value. A few years afterward, 
during the Presidency of Mr. Jones, it was thought 
by some of his friends at Philadelphia, expedient to 
make him (Mr. C.) a Director of the Bank of the 
United States; and be was made a Director, 
without any consultation with him. For that pur¬ 
pose, five shares were purchased for him by a 
friend, for which he (Mr. C.) afterward paid. 
When he ceased to be a Director, a short time sub¬ 
sequently, he disposed of those shares; since which 
time he has never been proprietor of a single share. 

When Mr. Cheves was appointed President of the 
Bank, its affairs in the States of Kentucky and Ohio 
were in great disorder; and Mr. Clay’s professional 
services were engaged during several years for the 
Bank in those States. He brought a vast number 
of suits, and transacted a great amount of profes¬ 
sional business for the Bank. Among other suits, 
was one for the recovery of $100,000, seized under 
the authority of a law of Ohio, which he carried 
through the Inferior and Supreme Courts. He was 
paid by the Bank the usual compensation for these 
services and no more. No professional fees were 
ever more honestly and fairly earned. For upwards 
of eight years past, however, he had not been the 
counsel for the Bank. He did not owe the Bank, 
or any of its Branches, a solitary cent. Some twelve 
or fifteen years before, owing to the failure of a 
friend, a large amount of debt had been thrown upon 
Mr. Clay, as his endorser; and it was principally 
due to the Bank of the United States. Mr. Clay 
commenced a system of rigid economy—established 
for himself a sinking fu/td —worked hard, and paid 
off the debt without receiving from the Bank the j 
■lightest favor. 

The resolutions of Mr. Clay, calling upon the ! 
Secretary of the Treasury for a copy of the letter, 
said to have been written by Mr. Crawford, passed 
the Senate; and on the 13th of December, a com¬ 
munication was received from Mr. Taney, the char¬ 
acter of which was evasive and unsatisfactory. The 
Senate bad asked for documents, and he gave them 
arguments. Jnreference to Mr. Crawford’s opinions, 
Mr. Clay said, that although there was plausibility 
in the construction, which the Secretary had given 
to them, yet he, (Mr. Clay) would undertake to 
show that the opinions ascribed to Mr. Crawford in 
reference to the Bank Charter, were never asserted 
by him. 

On the 26th of December, 1833, Mr. Clay laid the 
following resolutions before the Senate : 

* 1. Resolved, That, by dismissing the late Sec¬ 


retary of the Treasury , because he would not, con¬ 
trary to his sense of nis own duty, remove the mo¬ 
ney of the United States in deposit with the Bank of 
the United States and Branches, in conformity with 
the President’s opinion; and by appointing his suc¬ 
cessor to effect such removal, which has been done, 
the President has assumed the exercise of a power 
over the Treasury of the United States, not granted 
by the Constitution and Laws, and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. 

“ 2. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the removal of the 
money of the United States from the United States 
Bank and its Branches, communicated to Congress 
on the 3d day of December, 1833, are unsatisfactory 
and insufficient.” 

Mr. Clay’s speech in support of the resolutions 
was delivered partly on the 26th and partly on the 
30th of December; and it is one of the most mas¬ 
terly efforts of eloquence ever heard within the walls 
of the Capitol. In force and amplitude of argu¬ 
ment, variety and appropriateness of illustration, 
and energy of diction, it is equalled by few oratori¬ 
cal productions in the English language. During 
its delivery, the Lower House was almost deserted ; 
and the galleries of the Senate Chamber were filled 
by a mutely attentive audience, whose enthusiasm 
occasionally broke forth in unparliamentary bursts 
of applause—a demonstration, which is rarely eli¬ 
cited except when the feelings are aroused to an ex¬ 
traordinary degree. 

In his exordium, Mr. Clay briefly glanced at some 
of the principal usurpations and abuses of the Ad¬ 
ministration : 

“We are,” said he, “in the midst of a revolution, 
hitherto bloodless, but rapidly tending towards a 
total change of the pure Republican character of the 
Government, and to the concentration of all power 
in the hands of one man. The powers of Congress 
are paralyzed, except when exerted in conformity 
with his will, by a frequent and extraordinary exer¬ 
cise of the Executive Veto, not anticipated by the 
founders of the Constitution, and not practised by 
any of the predecessors of the present Chief Magis¬ 
trate. Ana, to cramp them still more, a new expe¬ 
dient is springing into use, o t withholding altogether 
bills which nave received the sanction of both 
Houses of Congress, thereby cutting off all oppor¬ 
tunity of passing them, even if, after their return, the 
members should be unanimous in their favor. The 
Constitutional participation of the Senate in the ap¬ 
pointing power is virtually abolished by the con¬ 
stant use of the power of removal from office, with¬ 
out any known cause, and by the appointment ol 
the same individual to the same office, after his re¬ 
jection by the Senate. How often have we. Sena¬ 
tors, felt that the check of the Senate, instead of be¬ 
ing, as the Constitution intended, a salutary control, 
was an idle ceremony ?******* 

“ The Judiciary has not been exempted from the 
prevailing rage for innovation. Decisions of the 
tribunals deliberately pronounced have been con¬ 
temptuously disregarded, and the sanctity of numer- 
ousTreaties openly violated. Our Indian relations, 
coeval with the existence of the Government, and 
recognized and established by numerous laws and 
treaties, have been subverted; the rights of the 
helpless and unfortunate aborigines trampled in the 
dust, and they brought under subjection to un¬ 
known laws, in which they have no voice, pro¬ 
mulgated in an an unknown language. The most 
extensive and most valuable Public Domain, that 
ever fell to the lot of one Nation, is threatened 
with a total sacrifice. The general currency of 
the country—the life-blood of all its business—is 
in the most imminent danger of universal disorder 
and confusion. The power of Internal Improve- 
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ment lies crushed beneath the Veto. The system 
of Protection of American Industry was Bnatch- 
ed from impending destruction at the last session; 
but we are now coolly told by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, without a blush, ‘ that it is under¬ 
stood to be conceded on all hands, that a Tariff for 
Protection merely is to be finally abandoned.’ By 
the 3d of March, 1837, if the progress of innovation 
continue, there will be scarcely a vestige remaining 
of the Government and its policy, as it existed prior 
to the 3d of March, 1829.” 

In the paper read to his Cabinet on the 18th of 
September, 1833, and afterwards published in the 
newspapers, but which he refused to communicate to 
the Senate, when called upon by them so to do, Pre¬ 
sident Jackson is made to employ terms of blandish¬ 
ment toward his new Secretary of the Treasury, as 
if to gild the shackles of dictation imposed by Exe¬ 
cutive power in regard to the removal of the de¬ 
posits. He says, he trusts that the Secretary will 
see in his remarks, “ only the frank and respectful 
‘ declarations of the opinions which the President 
‘has formed on a measure of great National interest, 

‘ deeply affecting the character and usefulness of 
* his Administration, and not a spirit of dictation, 
‘which the President would be as careful to avoid, 

1 as ready to resist.” 

Mr. Clay very happily illustrates the hypocrisy 
of this deferential language. “ Sir, it reminds me 
of an historical anecdote related of one of the most 
remarkable characters which our species has ever 
prod uced. While Oliver Cromwell was contending 
for the mastery of Great Britain or Ireland, (I do 
not now remember which,) he besieged a certain 
Catholic town. The place made a stout resistance; 
but at length the town being likely to be taken, the 
poor Catholics proposed terms of capitulation, 
stipulating therein for the toleration of their reli¬ 
gion. The paper containing the terms was brought 
to Oliver, who, putting on his spectacles to read it, 
cried out: * Oh, granted, granted ! certainly! He, 
however, added—‘ but if one of them shall dare be 
found attending Mass, be shall be hanged!’—(under 
which section is not mentioned—whether under a 
second, or any other section , of any particular law, 
we are not told.”) 

After proving what is now notorious to the whole 
country, that the Removal of the Deposits was the 
act of General Jackson and of him alone, and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was merely the cat's- 
paw in the accomplishment of the seizure, Mr. Clay 
proceeded to show that it was in violation of the 
Constitution and laws of the. United States. His 
argument on this point is faithful and conclusive. 

We regret that our limited space prevents us from 
quoting freely from this interesting speech. It con¬ 
tains a succinct history of all the financial exploits 
of General J ackson and his subservient Secretary up 
to the period of its delivery ; and is as valuable for 
its documentary facts as it is interesting for the 
vigor and animation of its style, and the impregna¬ 
bility of its arguments. 

The resolution declaring the insufficiency of the 
reasons assigned by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the Removal of the Deposits, having been refer¬ 
red to the Committee on Finance, at the head of 
which was Mr. Webster, was reported with a recom¬ 
mendation that it be adopted. The question upon 
the resolution was not li ken till the 28th of March, 


when it was passed by the Senate, 28 to 18. At the 
instance of some of his friends, Mr. Clay then modi¬ 
fied his other resolution, so as to read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the President, in the late execu¬ 
tive proceedings in relation to the Public Revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and power not 
conferred by the Constitution and Laws, but in dero¬ 
gation of both.” 

The resolution was adopted by the following vote: 

Yeas— Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clay¬ 
ton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, Knight, Leigh, 
Mangum, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, 
PreBton, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, 
Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, 
Webster—26. 

Nays —Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King of Alabama, King o 
Georgia, Linn, McKean, Moore, Morris, Robinson, 
Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, White, Wilkins, 
Wright—20. 

The passage of Mr. Clay’s resolution drew forth 
from the President the celebrated Protest, which was 
communicated to the Senate the 17th of April, 1833. 
This document was of a most novel and unprecedent¬ 
ed character, and gave rise to debates, which will 
always be memorable in our legislative annals. The 
assumptions of the President were truly of a kind to 
excite alarm among the friends of our Republican 
system. In this extraordinary paper be maintains, 
that he iB responsible for the acts of every Executive 
officer, and that all the powers given by law are 
vested in him as the head and fountain of all. He 
alludes to the Secretary of the Treasury as his Sec¬ 
retary, and says that Congress cannot lake from the 
Executive the control of the Public Money. His 
doctrine is, that the President should, under his oath 
of office, sustain the Constitution as he understands 
it; not as the Judiciary may expound, or Congress 
declare it. From these principles, he infers that all 
subordinate officers are merely the executors of his 
supreme will, and that he has the right to discharge 
them whenever he may please. 

These monstrous and despotic assumptions, tran¬ 
scending as they do the prerogatives claimed by most 
of the monarchs of Europe, afforded a theme for elo¬ 
quent discussion, which was not neglected by the 
opposition, who then constituted the majority in the 
Senate. Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi protested 
against the reception of such a paper from the Pres¬ 
ident; and moved that it be not received. Mr. 
Sprague, of Maine, exposed its fallacies, and de¬ 
nounced its doctrines in spirited and indignant terms. 
The Senators from New-Jersey, Messrs. Freling¬ 
huysen and Southard, expressed their astonishment 
and indignation in strong and decided language. 
Mr. Benton, “solitary and alone,” stood forth as the 
champion of the President and the Protest. 

The next day (April 18th) the consideration ofMr. 
Poindexter’s motion was resumed; and Mr. Leigh, 
ofVirginia, addressed the Senate for about two hours 
in a speech of rare ability. Toward its conclusion 
an unusual incident occurred. Mr. King, of Ala¬ 
bama, had claimed for the President the merit of ad¬ 
justing the Tariff question. He might, with quite as 
much truth, have claimed for him the merit of wri¬ 
ting the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Leigh, 
in reply to this assumption, spoke as follows : 

“ Sir, I cannot but remember, that during the anx¬ 
ious winter of 1832-3, when South Carolina, under 
a deep sense of injustice and oppression, (whether 
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well or ill founded, it is immaterial now to inquire,) 
was exerting her utmost efforts (no matter now 
whether wisely or not) to bring about a relaxation of 
the system—when all men were trembling under the 
apprehension of Civil War— trembling from the con - 
viclion, that if such a contest should, arise, let it ter¬ 
minate how it might, it would put our present insti¬ 
tutions in jeopardy , and end either in Consolida¬ 
tion or Disunion—for, I am persuaded, that the 
first drop of blood which shall be shed in a civil 
strife between the Federal Government and any 
Slate, will flow from an immedicable wound, that 
stone may hope ever to see healed —I cannot but re¬ 
member that the President, though wielding such 
vast power and influence, never contributed the 
least aid to bring about the compromise that saved 
us from the evils which all men, I believe, and I 
certainly, so much dreaded. The men are not pre¬ 
sent to whom we are chiefly indebted for that com¬ 
promise ; and I am glad they are absent, since it 
enables me to speak of their conduct as I feel, with¬ 
out restraint from a sense of delicacy—1 raise my 
humble voice in gratitude for that service to Henry 
Clay of the Senate, and Robert P. Letcher of the 
House of Representatives-” 

Here Mr. Leigh was interrupted hy loud and pro¬ 
longed plaudits iu the gallery. The Vice President 
susfiended the discussion, and ordered the galleries 
to be cleared. While the Sergeaut-at-Arms was in 
the act of fulfilling this order, the applause was re¬ 
peated. Mr. Benton moved that the persons ap¬ 
plauding should be liken into custody; but before 
the motion could be considered, the galleries were 
vacatrd and order was restored. 

On the 21st of April, another message was receiv¬ 
ed from trie President, being a sort of codicil to the 
Protest, in which lie underlook to explain certain 
passases, which he feared had been misapprehend'd. 
Mr. Poindexter withdrew his original motion, and 
substituted four resolutions, in which it was embod¬ 
ied. These resolutions were modified by Mr.Clay, 
and an amendment suggested hy Mr. Calhoun was 
adopted. Messrs. Clayton, Webster. Preston, Ew¬ 
ing, Mangum,and others, addressed the Senate elo¬ 
quently on various occasions upon the subject 
of the Protest; and, on the 30th of April, Mr. Clav, 
the resolution of Mr. Poindexter still pending, made 
his well-known speech. Although the subject 
seemed to have been exhausted by the accomplished 
speakers who had preceded him, it was at once re¬ 
invested with the charms of novelty in his hands. 
The speech contains the most complete and faithful 
picture of Jacksonism ever presented to the country. 

The Resolutions of Mr. Poindexter passed the Se¬ 
nate, by a vote of 27 to 16. on the seventh of May. 
They exclude the Protest from the Journals, and 
declare that the President of the United States has 
no right to send a Protest to the Senate against any 
of its proceedings. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, 1834, Mr. Cloy in- 
troduced two joint Resolutions, reasserting what 
bad been already declared by Resolutions of the Se¬ 
nate, that the reasons assigned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to Congress, for the Removal of the 
Public Deposits, were insufficient and unsatisfac¬ 
tory ; and providing that, from and after the first day 
of July ensuing, all Deposits which might accrue 
from the Public Revenue, subsequent to that period, 
should be placed in the Bank of the United States 
and its Branches, pursuant to the 16th Bection of the 
Act to Incorporate the Subscribers to the United I 
States Bank. 


In presenting these Resolutions, Mr. Clay re¬ 
marked that, whatever might be their fate at the 
other end of the Capitol or in another building, that 
consideration ought to have no iufluence on the 
course of the Senate. The Resolutions wpre adopt¬ 
ed and Bent to the House, where they were laid up¬ 
on the table, and, as was anticipated, never acted 
upon. 

The labors of Mr. Clay during the celebrated ses¬ 
sion of 1833-4, appear to have been arduous and in¬ 
cessant. On every important question that came 
before the Senate, he spoke, showing himself the 
ever-vigilant and active opponent of Executive usur¬ 
pation. Immediately after the withdrawal of the 
Public Money from the United States Bank, and 
before the “ Ppt Banks,” to which the treasure had 
been transferred, had created an unhealthy plethora 
in the Currency by their consequent expansions, the 
distress among the People began to manifest itself 
in numerous memorials to Congress, protesting 
against the President’s financial experiments, and 
calling for relief. Many of these memorials were 
communicated to the Senate through Mr. Clay, and 
he generally accompanied their presentation with a 
brief but pertinent speech. His remarks on present¬ 
ing- a memorial from Kentucky, on the twenty-sixth 
ofFebruary, 1834—and from Troy, the fourteenth of 
April—are eloquent expositions of the financial con¬ 
dition of the country at those periods. In his speech 
of the fifth of February, on a motion to print addi¬ 
tional copies of the Report of the Committee on Fi¬ 
nance, to whom had been referred the Rppori of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in regard to the Removal 
of the Dpposits, we find the following just and forci¬ 
ble image: 

“ The idea of uniting thirty or forty local Banks 
for the establishment and security of an equal Cur¬ 
rency could never be realized. As well might the 
crew of a national vessel be put on board thirty or 
forty bark canoes, tied together by a grape-vine, and 
sent out upon the troubled ocean, while the billows 
were rising mountain-high, and the tempest was ex¬ 
hausting its rage on the foaming element, in the hope 
that they might weather the storm, and reach their 
distant destination in safety. The People would be 
contented with no such fleet of bark canoes, with 
Admiral Taney in their command. They would be 
heard agRin calling out for Old Ironsides, which had 
never failed them in the hour of trial, whether amidst 
the ocean’s storm, or in the hour of battle.” 

This session, generally known aB the “ Panic Ses¬ 
sion,” was one of the most remarkable that have 
ever occurred in the progress of our Government. 
Never was there collected in the Senate a greater 
amount of eminent ability. For weeks together the 
Whigs poured forth a torrent of eloquent denuncia¬ 
tions, in every form, against that high-handed mea¬ 
sure, the Removal of the Deposits. This was most 
generally done on the occasion of presenting peti¬ 
tions or memorials from the People against it. Go 
into the Senate Chamber any morning during this 
interesting period, and you would find some Whig 
on his feet, expatiating on the pernicious consequen¬ 
ces of that most disastrous proceeding. It was then 
that they predicted the evil effects of it, since so fa¬ 
tally and exactly realized. 

Mr. Clay was among the most active and eloquent 
of these distinguished champions of the People. No 
one exhibited so great a variety of weapons of attack 
upon the Administration, or so consummate a skill 
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in the use of them. Early in March, 1834, a Com- 
miitee from Philadelphia arrived in Washington 
with a memorial from a large body of Mechanics, de 
piciing the state of prostration and distress produced 
among all the laboring classes, by the high-handed 
and pernicious measures of the Administration. In 
presenting this memorial, Mr. Clay took occasion to 
deviate somewhat from the beaten track of debate. 
He made a direct appeal to the Vice President, Mr. 
Van Buren, charging him with the delivery of a 
message to the Executive. After glancing at the 
gloomy condition of the country, he remarked that 
it was in the power of the Chief Magistrate to adopt 
a measure which, in twenty four hours, would afford 
an efficacious and substantial remedy, and reestab¬ 
lish confidence; and those who, in that Chamber, 
supported the Administration, could not render a 
better service than to repair to the Executive Man¬ 
sion, and, placing before the Chief Magistrate the 
naked and undisguised truth, prevail upon him to 
retrace his steps and abandon his fatal experiment. 

“ No one, Sir," continued Mr. Clay, turning to 
the Vice President, “ can perform that duty with 
‘ wore propriety than yourself. You can, if you 
‘will, induce him to change his course. To you, 

‘ then, Sir, in no unfriendly spirit, but with feelings 

* softened and subdued by the deep distress which 
‘ pervades every class of our countrymen, I make 

* the appeal. By your official and personal rela- 
1 tions with the President, you maintain with him 
‘an intercourse which I neither enjoy nor covet. 

‘ Go to him and tell him without exaggeration, but 
‘ in the language of truth and sincerity, the actual 
‘ condition of his bleeding Country. Tell him it is 
‘ nearly ruined and undone by the measures which 
‘he has been induced to put in operation. Tell 

* him that his experiment is operating on the Nation 
‘ like the philosopher’s experiment upon a convulsed 
‘animal in an exhausted receiver; and that it must 
‘expire in agony if he does not pause, give it fresh 
‘and sound circulation, and suffer the energies of 
1 the People to be revived and restored. Tell him 
‘ that in a single city more than sixty bankruptcies, 
‘involving a loss of more than fifteen millions of 
‘dollars, have occurred. Depict to him, if you 
‘ can find language for the task, the heart-rending 

* wretchedness of thousands of the Working Classes. 

* Tell him how much more true glory is to be won 
‘ by retracing false steps than by blindly rushing on 
' until the country is overwhelmed in bankruptcy 
‘ and ruin. Entreat him to pause." 

In this strain Mr. Clay proceeded for nearly twenty 
minutes. Nothing could be more eloquent, touch 
ing and unanswerable than the appeal, although, of 
course, it failed of effect. “ Well, Mr. Van Buren, 
did you deliver the message I charged you with ? ” 
asked Mr. Clay, as he met the Vice President in the 
Senate Chamber the next morning before the day’s 
session had commenced. 

The reply of Mr. Van Buren is not recorded. 
That gentleman, however, was never celebrated for 
his powers of repartee. During the period of his 
Vice Presidency, Mr. Clay dined with him on one 
occasion in company with the Judges of the United 
States Court, the Heads of Departments, and others. 
Conversation at dinner glanced at the fact that 1 ory 
Ministers, both in England and in France, were more 
disposed than Whig Ministers to do justice to the 


United States, and deal liberally with them in all 
international negotiations. All the parties present 
agreed as to the fact; and turning suddenly to Mr. 
Van Buren, Mr. Clay said:—“ If you will permit 
me, I will propose a toast.” “ With great pleasure,” 
returned the Vice President. “ I propose,” said Mr. 
Clay, “ Tory Ministers in England and France , 
and a Whig Ministry in the United States .” 
The toast was drunk with great cordiality by the 
company, Mr. Van Buren affecting to laugh, but 
blushing at the same time up to the eyes, and evi¬ 
dently nonplussed for a retort. 

The message addressed by Mr. Clay to the Vice 
President recalls to mind another, which he re¬ 
quested the late Mr. Grundy to deliver to President 
Jackson. It was the last of February, 1833, when 
the Land Bill was pending. “ Tell General Jack- 
son,” said Mr. Clay, “ that if he will sign that bill I 
will pledge my self to retire from Congress and never 
enter public life again.” Mr. Grundy, who was an 
amiable and remarkably good-natured .person, said: 
“ No, I ca n’t deliver that message; for we may have 
use for you hereafter.” This was, it will be remem¬ 
bered, at the session when the Compromise passed. 

The First Session of the Twenty-Third Congress 
terminated the 30th of June, 1834, and Mr. Clay, 
after his prolonged and laborious exertions in 
behalf of the Constitution and the Laws, set 
out immediately on his journey home. As the 
stage-coach, in which he was proceeding from 
Charlestown toward Winchester in Virginia, was 
descending a hill, it was overturned, and a worthy 
young gentleman, Mr. Humrickhouse, son of the 
Contractor, was instantly killed by being crushed 
by the vehicle. He was seated by the side of the 
driver. Mr. Clay was slightly injured. The acci¬ 
dent happened in consequence of a defect in the 
breast-chain, which gave way. On his arrival at 
Winchester, Mr. Clay was invited to a Public Din¬ 
ner, which he declined, as well on account of his 
desire to reach home, as because of this melancholy 
accident, which disqualified him for immediate en¬ 
joyment at the festive board. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

3ur Claims on France—Hostile tone of General Jackson’s Mes 
sage of 1834—Recommends Reprisals—Mr. Clay’s Report on 
the subject—Discussion—Unanimous adoption of his Resolu¬ 
tion-Effect of the Message—Speech on presenting the Chero¬ 
kee Memorial—Executive Patronage—The Cumberland Road. 


The most important question which came before 
Congress at its Second Session, in 1834-5, was that 
of our Relations with France. The claims of our 
citizens upon that Government for aggressions upon 
our Commerce between the years 1800 and 1817 
had been repeatedly admitted; but no decided steps 
toward a settlement bad been taken until the 4th of 
July, 1831, when a Treaty was ratified, by which it 
was agreed, on the part of the French, that the sum 
of twenty-five millions of francs should be paid to 
the United States as an indemnity. By the terms 
of the Treaty, the first instalment was to be paid at 
the expiration of one year after the exchange of the 
ratifications. 

The French Government having failed in the per¬ 
formance of this stipulation—the draft of the United 
Slates for the first instalment having been dishonored 
by the Minister .of Finance—President Jackson, in 
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his Message of December, 1834, to Congress, recom¬ 
mended that, in case provision should not be made 
for the payment of the debt at the approaching Ses¬ 
sion of the French Chambers, a law should be 
passed authorizing reprisals upon French property. 
This was a step not to be precipitately taken; and, 
to insure its patriotic, dispassionate and statesman¬ 
like consideration, the Senate placed Mr. Clay at 
the head of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which Committee that part of the President’s Mes¬ 
sage relating to our affairs with France was referred. 

On the 6th of January, 1835, Mr. Clay made his 
celebrated Report to the Senate. It was read by 
him from his seat, its reading occupying an hour 
and a half; the Senate Chamber being thronged 
during its delivery by Members of the House, and 
the galleries filled to overflowing. The ability dis¬ 
played in this extraordinary document, the firmness 
and moderation of its tone, the perspicuous arrange¬ 
ment of facts which it presents, the lucidity and 
strength of its style, and the inevitable weight of its 
conclusions called forth the admiration and concur¬ 
rence- of all parties. It would seem to have been, 
under Providence, the means of averting a war with 
France. In the preparation of it, Mr. Clay had a 
difficult and delicate task to perform; and it was 
accomplished with great ingenuity and success. 
Not a word that could lower the national tone and 
spirit was indulged in. He eloquently maintained 
that the right lay on our side, but admitted that the 
French King had not been so far in the wrong that 
all hopes of the execution of the Treaty were ex¬ 
tinct, nor did he consider that hostile measures were 
yet justifiable. This temperate, judicious, firm and 
statesman-like language, while it removed all cause 
of offence on the part of the French, imparted new 
renown to our own Diplomacy. While it was 
<all that the most chivalrous champions of their 
-Country’s honor could ask, it breathed a spirit 
which called forth the full approbation of the 
friends of peace. 

As soon as Mr. Clay had finished the reading of 
his Report, a discussion arose in the Senate as to 
the number which should be printed. Mr. Poindex¬ 
ter moved the printing of twenty thousand extra co¬ 
pies. Mr. Clay thought that number too large, and 
suggested five thousand. Mr. Calhoun said he should 
vote for the largest number proposed He had heard 
the report read with the greatest pleasure. It con¬ 
tained the whole grounds whicli ought to be laid be¬ 
fore the people. Of all calamities that could befall 
the country, he most deplored a French War at that 
time. Under these considerations he should vote for 
twenty-thousand copies. 

Mr. Ewing and Mr. Porter would vote for the lar¬ 
gest number, and the latter would have preferred 
thirty or forty thoueand. 

Mr. Preston said he was strongly impressed by the 
views taken by the Committee, and considered them 
sufficient to satisfy the people that we could honor¬ 
ably and justly avoid war with France. Concur¬ 
ring in the sentiments of the Committee, and enter¬ 
taining a profound respect for the wisdom exhibited 
in the Report, be was anxious that the document 
should be spread through tbe countiy as widely as 
possible. 

Tbe Senate finally ordered twenty thousand co¬ 
pies of this admirable repoit tobe printed, and it v an 


I soon scattered to the remotest corners of the Union. 
Its effect in reviving the confidence and allaying the 
fears of our mercantile community must be fresh in 
the remembrance of many. The rates of Insurance 
were at once diminished, and Commerce spread her 
white wings to the gale, and swept the ocean once 
more unchecked by the liabilities of -a hostile en¬ 
counter. The depression in business produced by 
the President’s belligerent recommendation was at 
once removed. 

The Report showed conclusively that tbe Presi¬ 
dent’s recommendation in regard to reprisals was 
premature, and unauthorized by the circumstances 
of the case; and that there had been a constant man¬ 
ifestation on the part of the Executive branch of the 
French Government of a disposition to carry the 
Treaty of indemnification into effect. The Commit¬ 
tee expressed their agreement with the President, 
that the fulfilment of the Treaty should be insisted 
upon at all hazards; but they considered that a rash 
and precipitate course on our part should be sedu- 
ously avoided. They would not anticipate the pos¬ 
sibility of a final breach by France of her solemn 
engagements. They limited themselves to a con¬ 
sideration of the posture of things as they then ex¬ 
isted. At tbe same time, they observed that it could 
not be doubted that the United States were abund¬ 
antly able to sustain themselves in any vicissitudes 
to which they might be exposed. The patriotism of 
the people had been, hitherto, equal to all emergen¬ 
cies, and if their courage and constancy, when they 
were young and comparatively weak, bore them 
safely through all past struggles, the hope might be 
confidently entertained now, when their numbers, 
their strength and their resources were greatly in¬ 
creased, that they would, whenever the occasion 
might arise, triumphantly maintain the honor, the 
rights and the interests of their country. Tbe Com¬ 
mittee concluded by recommending to the Senate 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

« Resolved, That it is inexpedient at this time to 
pass any law vesting in the President authority for 
making reprisals upon French property, in the con¬ 
tingency of provision not being made for paying to 
the United States the indemnity stipulated by the 
Treaty of 1831, during the present session of the 
French Chambers.” 

On the 14th of January, Mr. Clay, pursuant to 
previous notice, called for the consideration of the 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
its accompanying Resolution. It being expected 
that he would address the Senate, a large audience 
was in attendance, and, as soon as he was up, the 
other House was without a quorum. The question 
being upon agreeing to the resolution as reported, be 
spuke for nearly an hour, and his remarks were in 
the same moderate, magnanimous and truly Ameri¬ 
can strain, which characterized his Report. 

Mr. King, of Georgia, one of the Administration 
Members of tbe Committee on Foreign Relations, 
after bearing the strongest testimony to the candid 
and temperate character of Mr. Clay’s Report, mo¬ 
ved to give the Resolution Buch a modification as, 
without changing its substance, would obtain for it 
a unanimous vote. Mr. Clay accepted in part Mr. 
King’s amendment, and also one that was offered by 
Mr. Webster; and the following resolution was at 
length ukammously passed by the Senate. 

- Resolved , Titat it is inexpedient ut present to 
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adopt any legislative measure in regard to the state 
of affairs between the United States and France.” 

The unanimous passage of this resolution, was a 
result as gratifying as it was unexpected; and its 
eftect upon the French Chambers, in neutralizing 
the harsh language of the President, and hastening 
the execution of the Treaty was most auspicious. 
The praises of Congress and of the country, were 
liberally awarded to Mr. Clay for his judicious and 
conclusive Report in behalf of a pacific course. 

The effect of the President’s Message recommend¬ 
ing reprisals and conveying an imputation upon the 
good faith of Louis Phillippe, was such as might 
have been anticipated. The French King was just¬ 
ly offended. The French Minister was at once re¬ 
called from Washington, and a Charge des Affaires 
substituted. Passports were tendered to our Minis¬ 
ter at Paris. In consequence of these developments, 
Mr. Clay, on the last day of the Session, made an¬ 
other and a briefer Report from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in which the committee expressed 
the opinion, that the Senate ought to adhere to the 
Resolution, adopted the 14th of January, to await 
the result of another appeal to the French Chambers; 
and, in the mean time, to intimate no ulterior pur¬ 
pose, but to hold itself in reserve for whatever exi¬ 
gencies might arise. The Senate concurred in the 
advice of the Committee, who were then discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

On the 4th of February, 1835, Mr. Clay made a 
brilliant and impressive speech in the Senate upon 
the subject of a memorial, which he presented from 
certain Indians of the Cherokee tribe. The memo¬ 
rial set forth in eloquent and becoming terms the 
condition of the tribe, their grievances and their 
wants. It seemed, that of the remnant of this peo¬ 
ple then in Georgia, one portion were desirous of 
being aided to remove beyond the Mississippi, and 
the other wished to remain where they were, and to 
be removed from the rigid restrictions which the State 
of Georgia had imposed upon them. In his remarks, 
Mr. Clay eloquently alluded to the solemn treaties 
by which the possession of their lands had been se¬ 
cured to these Indians by our Government. The 
faith of the United States had been pledged that they 
should continue unmolested in the enjoyment of their 
hunting-grounds. In defiance of these sacred stip¬ 
ulations, Georgia had claimed jurisdiction over the 
tribe—had parceled out their lands and disposed of 
them by lottery—degraded the Cherokees to the 
condition of serfs—denied them all the privileges 
of freedom, and rendered their condition infinitely 
worse than that of the African Slave. It was the 
interest as well as the pride of the master to provide 
for the health and comfort of his slave; but what 
human being was there to care for these unfortunate 
Indians ? 

As Mr. Clay warmed in his remarks, and dwelt, 
more in sorrow than in anger, upon the wrongs and 
outrages perpetrated in Georgia upon the unoffend¬ 
ing aborigines within her borders, many of his hear¬ 
ers were affected to tears, and he himself was obvi¬ 
ously deeply moved. The occasion was rendered 
still more interesting by the presence of a Cherokee 
Chief and a female of the tribe, who seemed to listen 
to the orator with a painfully eager attention. In 
conclusion, Mr. Clay submitted a resolution direct¬ 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into 


the Abatement of Executive Patronage. 

the expediency of making farther provision by law 
to enable Indian Tribes, to whom lands had been 
secured by treaty, to defend and maintain their rights 
to such lands in the Courts of the United States ; 
also, a resolution directing the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to inquire into the expediency of setting 
apart a district of country, west of the Mississippi, 
for such of the Cherokee Nation as were disposed to 
emigrate, and for securing in perpetuity their peace¬ 
ful enjoyment thereof to themselves and their de¬ 
scendants. 

The oppressed Aboriginal Tribes have always 
found in Mr. Clay a friend and a champion. Al¬ 
though coming from a State which, in consequence 
of the numerous Indian massacres of which it has 
been the theatre, has received the appellation of 
“ the dark and bloody ground,” be has never suffer¬ 
ed any unphilosophical prejudice against the unfor¬ 
tunate Red Men to blind his sense of justice or check 
the promptings of humanity. He has constantly 
been among the most active vindicators oftheir cause 
—the most efficient advocates of a liberal policy 
towards them. 

To General Jackson’s administration we are in¬ 
debted for the system which makes the offices of the 
Federal Government the rewards of political parti¬ 
sanship, and proscribes all incumbents who may en¬ 
tertain opinions at variance with those of the Execu¬ 
tive. The Government of the United States dispo¬ 
ses of an annual patronage of nearly forty millions 
of dollars. By the corrupt use of this immense fund, 
the Jackson dynasty sustained and perpetuated it¬ 
self in spite of the People. Here was the secret of 
its strength. Commit what violence, outrage what 
principle, assail what interests he might, President 
Jackson threw himself back upon his patronage and 
found protection. The patronage of the Press, the 
patronage of the Post Office, the patronage of the 
Custom House, with its salaries, commissions and 
f ees —the patronage of the Land Office, with its op¬ 
portunities of successful speculation—these formed 
the stronghold and citadel of corrupt power. 

On the eighteenth of February, 1835, Mr. Clay 
addressed the Senate in support of the bill for the 
Abatement of Executive Patronage. His speech 
contains a striking exposition of the evils resulting 
from the selfish and despotic exercise, on the part of 
the Chief Magistrate, of the appointing and removing 
power; and is pervaded by that truly democratic 
spirit which has characterized all the public acts of 
the author. 

A bill making an appropriation for the Cumber¬ 
land Road was discussed in the Senate early in Feb¬ 
ruary. Mr. Clay spoke in favor of the appropria¬ 
tion, but adversely to the policy of surrendering the 
Road to the States through which it runs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Settlement of our French Affairs—Mr. Clay’s Land Bill—His 

, ■ i i 

—Mr. Clay vindicates the Right of Petition—The Deposit 

the Country in 1829 and 1836—A contrast—Administration ma¬ 
jority in the Senate—Mr. Calhoun’s Land Bill—Opposition of 
Air. Clay— 1 Tariff— His two Compromises—The Specie Circu¬ 
lar—Its Rescision—Benton’s Expunging Resolution—Miscel- 


Our affairs with France occupied a considerable 
portion of President Jackson’s Message to the 
Twenty-Fourth Congress at its first session. Mr. 
Clay was again placed at the head of the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Relations; and on the eleventh of 
January, 1836, he introduced a resolution to the Se¬ 
nate, calling upon the President for information with 
regard to our affairs with France, and for the com¬ 
munication of certain overtures made by the French 
Government. An additional resolution was pre¬ 
sented by him two or three weeks afterward, calling 
for the communication of the expose which accom¬ 
panied the French Bill of Indemnity of the 27th of 
April, 1835; and also, copies of certain notes which 
passed between the Due de Broglie and eur Charge, 
Mr. Barton; together with those addressed by our 
Minister, Mr. Livingston, to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, or to the Secretary of State of the 
United States. These resolutions were adopted, 
with amendments. 

On the eighth of February, 1836, a Message from 
the President was received, announcing that the Go¬ 
vernment of Great Britain had offered its mediation 
for the adjustment of the dispute between the United 
States and France. The Message was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and on the twen¬ 
ty-second of February, a correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Bankhead, on the 
subject of British mediation, was submitted. This 
gave occasion for some remarks from Mr. Clay, who 
said that he could not withhold the expression of 
his congratulation to the Senate, for the agency it 
had in producing the happy termination of our diffi¬ 
culties with France. If the Senate had not, by its 
unanimous vote of last September, declared that it 
was inexpedient to adopt any legislative action upon 
the subject of our relations with France; if it had 
yielded to the recommendations of the Executive in 
ordering reprisals against that power, it could not 
be doubted but that war would have existed at that 
moment in its most serious state. 


Mr. Clay renewed his exertions in behalf of his 
Land Bill during this session. On the fourteenth 
of April, it was taken up in the Senate as the special 
order, and discussed nearly every day for a period 
of two weeks, during which he was frequently call¬ 
ed upon to defend and explain its provisions. His 
speech of April 26th is remarkable for the vigor of 
iis arguments and the force of its appeals. Of this ef¬ 
fort, the National Intelligencer said : “ We thought, 
‘after hearing the able and comprehensive argu- 

• mentH of Messrs. Ewing, Southard and White, in 
‘favor of this beneficent measure, that the subject 

* was exhausted, that, at any rate, hut little new 
‘ could be urged in its defence. Mr. Clay, however, 
‘in one of the most luminous and forcible argu- 
‘ments which we have ever heard him deliver, 
‘ placed the subject in new lights, and gave to it new 


‘ claims to favor. The whole train of his reasoning 
‘ appeared to us a series of demonstrations.” 

The Land Bill, essentially the same as that vetoed 
by General Jackson, passed the Senate the foutih of 
May, 1836, by a rote of twenty-five to twenty ; and 
was sent to the House. But the influence of the 
Executive was too potent here yet to admit of the 
passage of a measure which, though approved by 
the majority, was opposed by the President because 
of its having originated with Mr. Clay. 

The question of the right of petition came before 
the Senate early in the session. On the 11th of 
January, Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from 
a religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, re¬ 
questing Congress to abolish Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in the District of Columbia. He moved that 
the Memorial should be read, and the prayer of the 
Memorialists be rejected. Mr. Calhoun demanded 
that the question should be first taken whether the 
petition be received or not; and a debate, which w as 
prolonged at various intervals till the 9th of March 
sprang up on this preliminary question. Before the 
question was taken, Mr. Clay briefly explained his 
views. On the subject of the right of Congress to 
abolish Slavery in the District, he was inclined to 
think, and candor required the avowal, that the right 
did exist; though he should take a future opportunity 
of expressing his views in opposition to the expe¬ 
diency of the exercise of that power. He expressed 
his disapprobation of the motion to receive and im¬ 
mediately reject, made by the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania (Mr. Buchanan.) He thought that the 
right of petition required of the servants of the peo¬ 
ple to examine, deliberate and decide, either to 
grant or refuse the prayer of a petition, giving the 
reasons for such decision; and that such waB the 
best mode of putting an end to the agitation of the 
public on the subject. 

The question “ shall the petition be received V' 
being taken, was decided in the affirmative—yeas, 
36; nays, 10. 

Mr. Clay then offered an amendment to Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan’s motion to reject, in which amendment the 
principal reason why the prayer of the Memorial¬ 
ists could not be granted are succinctly given. The 
amendment not meeting the views of some of his 
Southern friends was subsequently withdrawn by 
Mr. Clay, who maintained, however, that he could 
not assent that Congress had no Constitutional 
power to legislate on the prayer of the petition. 
The subject was at length laid on the table by a 
vote of twenty-four to twenty; but the friends of the 
sacred , unqualified right of petition should not for¬ 
get that Mr. Clay has ever upheld their cause with 
with his best energies and his warmest zeal. 

A report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
showing the condition of the Deposit Banks, came 
before the Senate for consideration the 17th of March, 
1836. Mr. Clay forcibly depicted on this occasion 
the total insecurity of the vast public treasure in the 
keeping of these Banks. What was then prophecy 
became history soon afterwards. “Suppose," said 
he, “ a great deficiency of southern ernpp, or anv 

* other crisis creating a necessity forthe exportation or 

* specie to Europe, instead of the ordinary shipments. 
‘ These Banks would he compelled to call in their 
1 issues. This would compel other Banks to call in, 
‘ in like manner , and a panic and general want of 
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• confidence would ensue. Then what would become 

* of the public money ?” It is unnecessary to point 
to the fulfilment of these predictions. Soon after 
the deposits were removed to the Pet Banks, they 
became the basis of vast land speculations, into 
which all who could obtain a share of the Govern¬ 
ment money, plunged at once heels over head; 
Postmasters, Custom-House officers, Navy Agents, 
Pet Bank Directors, Cashiers and Presidents, Dis¬ 
trict Attorneys, Government Printers, Secretaries of 
State, Postmasters General, Attorneys General, 
President’s Secretaries, and all the innumerable sti¬ 
pendiaries of the Administration. It was this wild 
speculation, fostered and conducted by the facilities 
of the Deposit Banks, tliat filled the Treasury with 
unavailable funds. The experiment terminated, as 
Mr. Clay prophesied it would terminate, in univer¬ 
sal bankruptcy. 

On the 8th of June, Mr. Clay, from the Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Relations, introduced a report with 
a resolution, for recognizing the Independence of 
Texas whenever satisfactory information should be 
received, that it had a civil Government in success¬ 
ful operation. Mr. Preston expressed a hope that 
the Executive was by that time in possession of such 
information; as would enable the Senate to adopt 
stronger measures than that recommended by the 
Committee; and he submitted a resolution calling 
on the President for such information. Mr. Clay 
wished that the resolution might be taken up and 
acted on; as he would be extremely glad to receive 
information that would authorize stronger measures 
in favor of Texas. The report of the Committee 
was concurred in; and Mr. Preston’s resolution 
adopted. The result of the call upon the President 
and of the discussions that ensued, was the unani¬ 
mous adoption, by the Senate, on the first of J uly, 
of the resolution reported by Mr. Clay, with an 
amendment by Mr. Preston adding a clause ex¬ 
pressing the satisfaction of the Senate, at the Pre¬ 
sident’s having taken measures for obtaining ac¬ 
curate information as to the civil, military and poli¬ 
tical condition of Texas. Similar resolutions pass¬ 
ed the House the 4th of July. 

Mr. Clay spoke on a variety of questions, in ad¬ 
dition to those we have alluded to, during the ses¬ 
sion of 1834-5; on the motion to admit the Senators 
from Michigan on the floor, and the recognition of 
that clause in the Constitution of Michigan, which 
he conceived to give to aliens the right to vote; on 
the resolution of Mr. Calhoun to inquire into the 
expediency of such a reduction of duties as would 
not affect the Manufacturing interest; on the Forti¬ 
fication Bill, &c. Congress adjourned the fourth of 
July, 1836. 

On his return to Kentucky a dinner was given to 
Mr. Clay by his fellow-citizens of Woodford County. 
During his absence from home, he had experienced 
heavy afflictions in the death of a beloved daughter 
and of his only sister. On rising to speak, he was 
so overcome by the recollection of these losses, ad¬ 
ded to an allusion which had been made to the re¬ 
mains of his mother being buried in Woodford, that 
he was obliged to resume his seat. He soon rallied, 
however, and addressed the company for about two 
nours in an animated and powerful strain. He re¬ 
viewed the recent acts of the Administration—their 
constant tampering with the currency—the Trea¬ 


sury Order, directing that all payments for lands 
should be made in specie—the injustice practised 
towards the Indian tribes—and the disgracefully 
protracted Seminole War. In conclusion, Mr. Clay 
alluded to his intended retirement from the Senate 
of the United States—an intention, which, at that 
time, he fondly cherished. 

So fixed was his wish to withdraw from public 
life, that he had, at one period, in 1836, made up his 
mind to resign. It is certain, that he looked forward 
with confidence to declining a reflection; and he 
expressed a hope at the Woodford dinner, that the 
State would turn its attention to some other citizen. 

In the autumn of 1836, Mr. Clay narrowly escaped 
a violent death. He was riding on horseback in one 
of his fields, surveying his cattie, when a furious 
bull, maddened from some cause or other , rushed 
towards him, and plunging his horns with tremen¬ 
dous force into the horse on which Mr. Clay was 
seated, killed the poor animal on the spot. The dis¬ 
tinguished rider was thrown to the distance of sev¬ 
eral feet from his horse, and, though somewhat 
hurt by the fall, escaped without material injury. 

We have already given an exposition of Mr. Clay’s 
views in behalf of Colonization. In 1836, he was 
unanimously elected President of the American Co¬ 
lonization Society in the room of the illustrious Ex- 
President Madison, deceased. He accepted the ap¬ 
pointment. 

During the winter of 1836, Mr. Clay was reflect¬ 
ed a Senator from Kentucky for six years from the 
ensuing fourth of March. The vote stood: for Henry 
Clay 76; for James Guthrie, the Administration can¬ 
didate, 54. Eight members were absent, four of 
whom, it is said, would have voted for Mr. Clay. 

.The state of the Republic, toward the termination 
of General Jackson’s second Presidential term, is 
yet vividly in the recollection of all our citizens. 
He had found the country, in 1829, in a condition 
of unexampled prosperity. The Government was 
administered with economy strictly republican. 
Congress was the dominant power in the land. 
Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, flourished. 
The Banking System was in a state of remarkable 
soundness. There was no disposition to multiply 
local Banks. There was neither temptation nor 
ability for these Banks to expand their issues. The 
failure of a Bank was an occurrence as unusual as 
an earthquake. Labor was sure of employment, 
and sure of its reward. There were few brokers, 
usurers and money-lenders by profession. There 
were no speculators by profession. There were 
no immense operations in fancy stocks and land 
schemes. There was but one way of grow¬ 
ing rich—hard labor—assiduous industry—early 
rising—late retiring—and anxious, devoted and per¬ 
severing attention' to business. Our habits, as a 
people, were simple and democratic. Our For¬ 
eign Credit was without a stain. The debts 
which we contracted abroad were such as we could 
pay—and paid they were with scrupulous and 
honorable punctuality. Our Currency was, 
without exception, the most perfect os 
the face of the globe. No man ever lost a 
cent by it. It was abundant, safe, and well ac¬ 
credited in every part of the world. All pecuniary 
operations of Trade and Commerce were conducted 
with the most wonderful facility and regularity. 
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Gold and silver were in free circulation, and there 
was at all times an abundant supply of the smaller 
coins. Millions on millions of exchanges were 
negotiated in .every quarter of the country, and at 
an average rate of one-half or one per cent.—a 
charge merely nominal in comparison with the sub¬ 
sequent rates. The whole machinery of Society, 
Government, Trade and Currency was in a state as 
nearly approaching perfection as human wisdom 
and ingenuity could compass. 

Such was the condition of the Republic in 1829. 
Then the destroyer came—and all was blasted. 
For eight years he managed the affairs of the 
country in his own way; and his will was the 

LAW OF THE LAND. 

During those eight years, what a change came 
over our affairs! The whole machinery of Cur¬ 
rency, Trade and Government was deranged. The 
land was flooded with three or four hundred millions 
of irredeemable paper. The smaller coins disap¬ 
peared. Specie payments were universally sus¬ 
pended ; and gold and silver were no more a cur¬ 
rency than amethysts and diamonds. In trade, 
eveiy thing ran into speculation. Banks sprang 
up like mushrooms on every side. Any two men 
who could write their names so as to sign and 
endorse a piece of paper, were enabled to procure 
* facilities,’ which generally turned out to be facili¬ 
ties for their own destruction. Brokers, usurers, 
money-lenders, speculators multiplied till their 
name was Legion. Every thing was unnaturally 
distended, until, at length, trade came to a dead 
stand. No one wanted to buy, and every body wa3 
afraid to sell. There was - an utter stagnation, 
paralysis, extinction, of business. Thousands on 
thousands declared themselves individually bank¬ 
rupt. As a nation, we were notoriously and 
miserably bankrupt—and we had hardly foreign 
credit enough to make it either safe or decent for 
any American to cross the Atlantic. 

In Government, a revolution no less pernicious 
was accomplished. Congress became a mere step¬ 
ping-stone to lucrative appointments, and the 
session was merely a convenient reunion of its 
Members for the better arrangement of their land 
speculations, and the more convenient distribution 
of the Government Deposits among the most ac¬ 
commodating Banks. The heart of our Govern¬ 
ment was rotten to its core—and, like our Currency 
and our Trade, it presented but a miserable contrast 
to the condition of 1829. And all these revolutions 
were brought about by the uncontrolled ascendency 
of Jacksonism, and by no other agency under heaven! 

Notwithstanding these deplorable issues, the end 
was not yet. The Jackson dynasty was to be per¬ 
petuated still another term in the hands of him who 
was proud to follow in the footsteps of his “ illus¬ 
trious predecessor.” The Presidential Election of 
1836 terminated in the choice of Martin Van Buren. 
But we are anticipating matters. We have yet the 
short Session of Congress of 1336-7 to review, be¬ 
fore we take leave of the “ Hero of New-Orleans.” 

The Administration had now a majority in the 
Senate. That noble phalanx of Whigs, who had 
so undauntedly withstood the usurpations of the 
Executive, could now only operate as a minority. 
One of the firet acts of Mr. Clay was to reintroduce 
his Land Bill. On the 19th of December, m pur¬ 


suance of previous notice, he presented it with 
modifications suited to the changes in Public Affairs. 
It was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands,—at the head of which was Mr. 
Walker of Mississippi, who, on the 3d of January, 
gave notice that he was instructed by the Commit¬ 
tee to move for the indefinite postponement of the 
bill, when it should come up for consideration. 
Some days afterward, Mr. Walker introduced his 
bill to limit the sales of the Public Lands, except 
to actual settlers, and in limited quantities; and on 
the 9th of February, 1837, Mr. Calhoun’s extraor¬ 
dinary bill, nominally selling , but in reality giving 
to the new States all the Public Domain , came 
before the Senate. 

Mr. Clay took ground at once against this scheme. 
He said that four or five years before, contrary to hia 
earnest desire, this subject of the Public Lands was 
forced upon him, and he had, with great labor, 
devised a plan fraught with equity to all the States. 
It received the votes of a majority of both Houses, 
and was rejected by the President. He had always 
considered the Public Domain a sacred trust for the 
country and for posterity. He was opposed to any 
measure giving away this property for the benefit of 
speculators; and he was therefore opposed to this 
bill, as well as to the other (Mr. Walker’s) before 
the Senate. He had hitherto labored in vain—but 
he should continue to oppose all these schemes for 
robbing the old States of their rightful possessions. 
He besought the Senate to abstain from these ap¬ 
peals to the cupidity of the new States from party 
inducements; and he appealed to the Senator from 
South Carolina whether, if he offered them higher 
and better boons than the party in power, he did not 
risk the imputation of being actuated by such in¬ 
ducements. 

Fortunately for the country, the rash project of 
Mr. Calhoun did not reach the maturity of a third 
reading. 

On the 25th of February, the bill from the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance to alter and amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imposts being before the 
Senate, Mr. Clay spoke against the measure at 
some length. His principal objection arose from 
what he conceived to be the interference of some of 
the provisions of the bill with the Compromise Act 
of 1833. In the course of his remarks, he gave an 
interesting account of his own connection with that 
important measure. 

He then went on to draw a striking parallel be¬ 
tween the Compromise Act of 1833 as to the Pro¬ 
tective System, and that other Compromise Act 
which Bettled the much agitated Missouri Question, 
and by which the latitude of 36 degrees 30 minutes 
was established as the extreme boundary for the 
existence of Slavery in that State. Had not Con¬ 
gress a right to repeal that law ? But what would 
those Southern gentlemen, who now so strenuously 
urged a violation ol our implied faith in regard to 
the act of ’33, say if a measure like that should be 
attempted T 

Mr. Clay concluded with a motion to re-comroit 
the bill foi the reduction of duties to the Committee 
on Finance, with instructions to strike out all those 
articles comprised in the bill, which then paid a duty 
of 20 per cent, and upwards, embraced in the Com¬ 
promise Act. The motion was lost—25 Nays to 24 
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Yeas; and the bill was the same day passed by a 
a vote of 27 to 18. 

Early in the Session, Mr. Ewing had introduced a 
joint Resolution rescinding the Treasury order by 
which all payments for Public Lands were to be 
made in specie. On the 11th of January, Mr. Clay 
addressed the Senate in a speech replete with argu¬ 
ment and facts in support of the Resolution, and in 
opposition to an amendment, which had been offered 
bv Mr. Rives. The Resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, who instructed their 
Chairman to lay it on the table when it should come 
up. On the 18th of January, a bill rescinding the 
Specie Circular was reported by Mr. Walker. It 
subsequently passed the Senate, with some slight 
amendments, by a vote of 41 to 5; and received the 
sanction of the other House; but notwithstanding 
this fact, and the additional well-known fact, that the 
order had been originally promulgated in defiance of 
the opinion of Congress and the wishes of the people, 
the hill, “ instead of being returned to the House in 
which it originated, according to the requirement of 
the Constitution, was sent to one of the pigeon-holes 
of the Department of State, to be filed away with an 
opinion of a convenient Attorney-General, always 
ready to prepare one in support of Executive en¬ 
croachment.” 

Mr. Van Buren manifested the same contempt for 
the will of the people, expressed by Congresp, as 
had been shown by his “ illustrious predecessor,” 
and refused to interfere until the Specie Circular re¬ 
pealed itself in the catastrophe of an universal sus¬ 


pension. 

On the 12tb of January, a Resolution, offered by 
Mr. Benton, to expunge from the journals of the Sen¬ 
ate for 1833-4, Mr. Clay’s Resolution censuring 
President Jackson for his unauthorized Removal of | 
the Public Deposits came before the Senate for con¬ 
sideration; and on the 16th Mr. Clay discussed the 
question at considerable length. His speech was in 
i strain of mingled sarcasm aud indignant invective, 


which made the subservient majority 


writhe under 


its scorching power. Never was a measure placed 
in a more contemptible light than was the expung¬ 
ing proposal by Mr. Clay. Those who heard him, 
can never forget the look and tone, varying from an 
expression of majestic scorn to one of good-humored 
satire, with which he gave utterance to the following 
eloquent passages: 

“ What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished 
by this expunging Resolution? Can you make that 
not to be which has been 1 Can you eradicate from 
memory and from history the fact that in March, 1834, 
a majority of the Senate of the United States passed 
the Resolution which excites your enmity ? Is it 
your vain and wicked object to arrogate to yourself 
that power of annihilating the past w hich has been 
denied to Omnipotence itself' Do you intend to 
thrust your hands into our hearts and to pluck out 
the deeplv-rooted convictions which are there ? Or 
is it your"design merely to stigmatize us? You can¬ 
not stigmatize US: 

“ ' Ne’er yet did base dishonor blur our name.' 

“ Standing securely upon our conscious rectitude, 
and hearing aloft the shield of the Constitution of 
our Country, your puny efforts are impotent, and we 
defy all your'power. Put the majority of 1834 in 
one scale, and that by which this Expunging Reso- 
tion is to he carried in the other, and let Truth and 
Justice, in Heaven above, and on earth below, and 
liberty and patriotism, decide the preponderance. 


“ What patriotic purpose is to be accomplished by 
this expunging resolution? Is it to appease the 
wrath and to neal the wounded pride of the Chief 
Magistrate ? If he be really the hero that his friends 
represent him he must despise all mean condescen¬ 
sion, all grovelling sycophancy, all self-degradation, 
and self-abasement. lie would reject, with scorn 
and contempt as unworthy of hia fame, your black 
scratches, and your baby lines in the fair records of 
his country.” 

The Expunging Resolution was passed; but no 
one will envy the immortality, to which the “ knights 
of the black lines ” have been consigned. 

Mr. Clay addressed the Senate upon several other 
important questions during the session of 1836-7.— 
Among them were that upon the Fortification Bill, 
which was returned to the Senate after the House 
had insisted on the clause for a second Distribution 
of the Surplus Revenue; and the Resolution from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, on the subject 
of our affairs with Mexico. 
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Presidential Campaign of 1835—Mr. Clay declines being a Can- 
didate-Resuit-Mr. Van Buren’s Policy-A Retrospect-De- 
moerntic Doctrine—Issue of the * Experiment — x be Extra 

Session-Mr. Van Buren’s Message-The .Sub-Treasury 

Scheme—Indications of a Split 


Scheme—Indications of a Split in idie House-Uiscussipn ol th« 
Sub-Treasury Bill-Mr. Clay’* Speech=s-H«.Resolution ih 
relation to a Bank—Treasury Notes—Sesaon of1837-8—Defeat 
of the Sub-Treasury Messure-Mr, Clay’s Review of the Fi¬ 
nancial Projects of the Administration—V anous suhjecis-Hia 
outline of a plan for a National Bank-Mr. Clay’s course on 
the Abolition au«tion-His visit to New-York in the Summer 
of 1839—Cordini Reception, by the People, of the Man of the 
People.” 


Mr- Clay had uniformly discouraged the attempts 
of his friends to induce him to become a candidate 
I for the Presidency in the campaign of 1836. He 
saw the unhappy diversity in the ranks of the Oppo¬ 
sition ; and he saw, perhaps, the inevitable ability of 
the Jackson dynasty to perpetuate itself in the ele¬ 
vation of Mr. Van Buren. So potent had the Execu¬ 
tive become, through usurpation and the abuse, of 
patronage! 

On the eighth of February, that being the daj' ap¬ 
pointed by statute for opening the Electoral Returns 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency of the Uni¬ 
ted States, the result was proclaimed in the presence 
of both Houses of Congress. The following was 
ascertained to be the state of the vote: 


Far President. 
Van Buren. 

.170 

Pice President. 
i Johnson. 

..147 

Harrison. 

White. 

Webster. 

. 25 

. It 

Tyler. 

j Smith. 

.. 4T 
.. 23 

Mangum. 

• 11 
294 

£94 


It was then declared that it appeared that Martin 
Van Buren had been duly elected President of the 
United States, for four years from the 4th of March, 
1837; and that no person had a majority of all the 
votes for the Vice Presidency, and that Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Granger had the largest number of votes of 
all the candidates. Mr. Johnson was afterward duly 
chosen. 

It had been hoped by many that under Mr. Van 
Buren a less destructive policy would be adopted 
than that which had signalized the reign of the 
<• Hero of New-Orleans." For the last eight years 
the country had been governed by Executive edicts. 
Congress had always been disposed to do right, but 
it had been thwarted by a domineering and usurping 
Executive. The will of the People, constitutionally 
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avowed, had been constantly defeated by the impe¬ 
rious and impetuous objections of one fallible and 
passionate old man. 

Congress passed Mr. Clay’s Land Bill; but the 
Executive destroyed it. 

Congress said that the Deposits were safe in the 
Bank of the United States; the Executive removed 
them. 

Congress refused to issue a Specie Circular; it 
was issued by the Executive. 

Congress rescinded the Specie Circular; and the 
Executive defeated that rescision. 

Now the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, as adopted 
and always acted upon by Henry Clay, is, that the 
WILL OF THE MAJORITY, HONESTLY EXPRESSED, 
shall give law. But Congress had no influence 
iu the Government during the pernicious ascenden¬ 
cy of Jacksonism. It came together to pass appro¬ 
priation bills, and register the decrees of the Chief 
Magistrate. The noble majority in the Senate, for a 
while, prevented much mischief, but they could 
originate and prosecute no settled policy, in conse¬ 
quence of the Administration majority in the other 
branch. We lived literally under Executive Legis¬ 
lation. Where the President could not veto, he 
could do some act of violence, and compel Congress 
either to leave the country without law or to adapt 
its legislation to the existing exigencies. Thus he 
eould not prevail on CongreBs to remove the De¬ 
posits—but when they were removed, to “furnish 
an instrument of power to himself and of plunder 
to his partisans”—Congress was compelled either 
to leave them without law, or to pass laws for the 
regulation of new depositions. 

'Hie hopes that had been entertained of a reform 
under Mr. Van Buren proved fallacious; but his at¬ 
tempt to march in the “ seven-leagued boots” of his 
predecessor speedily resulted in a ridiculous fail¬ 
ure. He was tripped up at the very start. 

The disastrous condition in which the country 
was left by the “hero of New-Orleans,” whose 
“ bumble efforts” to improve the Currency had re¬ 
sulted in the universal prostration of business, and a 
suspension of specie payments, called upon his 
successor in the Presidential chair for some im¬ 
mediate measure of relief. On the 15tli of May, 
1837, Mr. Van Buren issued his Proclamation 
ordering an extraordinary session of Congress, to 
commence the first Monday in September. In 
accordance with that Proclamation, both Houses 
of Congress met at the Capitol on the day appoint¬ 
ed ; and the Message recommending the Sdb-Tkea- 
sery System for the deposit, transfer and disburse¬ 
ment of the Public Revenue, was transmitted by the 
President- The consequence was an instantaneous 
loss of his majority in the House of Representatives. 

In the election of Speaker, at the commencement 
of the Extra Session, 224 members voted, making 
113 necessary to a choice. Mr. Polk received 116 
votes, and was elected. Then came the Sub-Trea¬ 
sury Message , and the vote on the election of Prin¬ 
ter indicated a sudden disaffection in the ranks, and 
a-general breaking up of the Administration party. 
On the twelfth and final balloting, Thomas Allen, 
the Editor of the Madisonian, was elected over the 
Van Bnren candidates, Blair and Rives. A deci¬ 
ded majority of the House had been elected as friends 
of Mr. Van Buren; but so alarming seemed his 


Sub-Treasury plan, which was, in other words, a 
scheme for placing the Public Purse under thecon- 
i trol of the President, that he was defeated in the 
' very first party vote after the election of Speaker. 

The leading topic of the session was of course the 
new Sub-Treasury project; and it was discussed in 
the Senate with great ability on both sides. By this 
bill, the Treasury of the United States the Trea¬ 
surers pf the Mint and its Branches, Collectors, Rc- 
j ceivers, Postmasters, and other office-holders, were 
commissioned to receive in specie and keep, subject 
to the draft of the proper Department, all public 
moneys coming into their hands, instead of deposit¬ 
ing them, as heretofore, in Banks. Among the 
earliest and most prominent advocates of this mea¬ 
sure was Mr. Calhoun, who suddenly found himself 
one of the leaders of a party, which for the last five 
or six years he had been denouncing as the most 
corrupt that had ever cursed a country. 

The bill was taken up in the Senate the 20tli Sep¬ 
tember; and on the 25th, Mr. Clay spoke in opposi¬ 
tion to this audacious and Anti-Republican scheme. 
In this admirable speech he went at length into an 
examination of the causes that had led to the exist¬ 
ing disastrous state of public affairs. To the finan¬ 
cial experiments of General Jackson, he traced back 
unerringly the consequent inflation of the currency— 
the wild speculations, which had risen to their height 
when they began to be checked by the preparations 
of the Local Banks, necessary to meet the Deposit 
Law of June, 1836—the final suspension of specie 
payments—and all the disorders in the Currency, 
Commerce and general business of the country, that 
ensued. He then gave his objections to the scheme 
before the Senate. It proposed one Currency for the 
Government and another for the people. As well 
might it be attempted to make the Government 
breathe a different air, be lit and warmed by a dif¬ 
ferent sun from the People ! A liard-money Govern¬ 
ment and a paper-money People! A Government, 
an official corps—the servants of the People—glit¬ 
tering in gold, and the People themselves, their mas¬ 
ters, buried in ruin, and surrounded by rags! By 
the proposed substitution of an exclusive metallic 
Currency for the mixed medium, ail piopertv would 
be reduced in value to one-third of its present nom¬ 
inal amount; and every debtor would in effect have 
to pay three times as much as he had contracted 
for. Then there was the insecurity of the system— 
the liability to favoritism in the fiscal negotiations— 
the fearful increase of Executive patronage—the ab¬ 
solute and complete union of the Purse and the 
Sword in the hands of the President! All these ob¬ 
jections were most powerfully elucidated and en¬ 
forced by Mr. Clay. 

He then proceeded to declare what he believed to 
be the only efficient measure for restoring a sound 
and uniform Currency, which was a United States 
Bank, established under such restrictions, as the 
lights of recent experience might suggest. “ But,” 
said Mr. Clay, “ if a National Bank be established, 
‘ its stability and its utility will depend upon the 
‘general conviction which is felt of its necessity. 
* And until such a conviction is deeply impressed 
1 upon the People, and clearly manifested ly them, 
1 it would, in my judgment, be unwise even to pro¬ 
pose a Bank." 

On the 4th of October the Sub-Treasury Bill, af- 
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ter undergoing various amendments, was read a 
third time and passed by the Senate by a vote of 25 
to 20. It was taken up in the House on the 10th of 
October, and, on the 14th, laid on the table by a 
vote of 120 to 107. 

The defeat of this measure in the teeth of the 
Executive recommendation, in spite of Executive 
blandishment and terrors—the triumph of the ma¬ 
jority without doors over the majority within, 
and of both over patronage and power—revived the 
dying hopes of the patriot and infused new life into 
our Constitution. The sceptre of misrule had crum¬ 
bled. The dynasty, which for nearly nine years 
had misruled the country, received on that occasion 
its immedicable wound. 

A resolution reported by Mr. Wright from the 
Committee on Finance, in relation to the petitions 
for a National Bank, was called up in the Senate 
the 26th of September. The resolution declared 
that the prayer of the memorialists ought not to be 
granted. In his remarks upon this subject, Mr. Clay 
alluded to the case in which Mr. Randolph moved 
in the House of Representatives a similar negative 
resolution—“ That it is inexpedient to declare war 
against Great Britain.” Mr. Clay said, that if Mr. 
W. persisted in his resolution, he should move to 
strike out all after the word Resolved, and substi¬ 
tute : “ that it will be expedient to establish a Bank 
of the United States whenever it shall be manifest 
that a clear majority of the People of the United 
States desire such an Institution." The motion 
was subsequently made and lost; and Mr. Wright’s 
resolution was adopted. The party then in power 
seem to have had but little reverence for the wishes 
of a “ clear majority of the people of the United 
States.” 

The Extra Session lasted six weeks—Congress 
adjourning on the morning of the ICtb of October. 
The measure, on which the hopes and fate of the 
Administration were staked, had been defeated. 

The Sub-Treasury project came again before the 
Twentv-Fifth Congress, at their Second Session. 
The 19tli of February, 1838, Mr. Clay once more 
addressed the Senate in opposition to the measure. 
This Speech is one of the longest and ablest ever 
delivered by him. At the commencement he. stated 
certain propositions, which he w'ould proceed to 
demonstrate. He contended— 

1st. That it was the deliberate purpose and fixed 
design of the late Administration to establish a Gov¬ 
ernment—a Treasury Bank—to be administered and 
controlled by the Executive Department. 

2d.- That, with that view, and to that end. it was 
its aim and intention to overthrow the w-ltole Bank¬ 
ing System, as existing in the United States when 
the Administration came into power, beginning with 
the Bank of the United States, and ending with the 
State Banks. 

3d. That the attack was first confined, from con¬ 
siderations of policy, to the Bank of the United 
States; but that, after its overthrow was accom¬ 
plished, it was then directed, and had since been 
continued, against the State Banks. 

4th. That the present Administration, bv its ac¬ 
knowledgements, emanating from the highest and 
most authentic source, had succeeded to the princi¬ 
ples, plans and policy of the preceding Adminis¬ 
tration, and stood solemnly pledged to complete 
and perfect them. And, 

5th. That the bill under consideration was intended 
to execute the pledge, by establishing, upon the ruins 


of the late Bank of the United States, and the State 
Banks, a Government Bank, to be managed and con¬ 
trolled by the Treasury Department, acting under 
the commands of the President of the United States. 

The manner in which Mr. Clay proceeded to sus¬ 
tain these charges against the Administration was 
extremely impressive. That he made out his case 
satisfactorily to the People, subsequent events fully 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Clay appears to have addressed the Senate 
on every question of moment that claimed its atten¬ 
tion during the Session of 1837-8; on the reception 
of petitions for the Abolition of Slavery in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia—the bill to restrain the issuing of 
small notes in the District—the disturbances on the 
Northern frontier, and the attack on the Caroline, an 
act which he denounced in the most unmeasured 
terms—the bill to grant preemption rights to set¬ 
tlers on the Public Lands—the bill to establish the 
Oregon Territory—in favor of the bill to prohibit 
the giving or accepting a challenge to fight a duel 
in the District of Columbia—against the bill pro¬ 
viding for the graduation and reduction of the price 
of the Public Lands—and on many other subjects 
of hardly inferior interest. 

A Joint Resolution, offered by him on the 30th of 
April, providing for the reception of the notes of 
sound Banks in the collection of the Revenue, was 
adopted by the Senate, with some amendments, the 
29th of May. It was in effect a repeal of the Spe¬ 
cie Circular. 

In the course of the Session Mr. Clay took occa¬ 
sion, in presenting a petition for the establishment 
of a United States Bank, to make known his own 
views in regard to such an institution. Some of the 
conditions and restrictions, under which it seemed 
to him suitable to establish such a Bank, were 
briefly given in the following sketch : 

1. The capital not to be extravagantly large, but, 
at the same lime, amply sufficient to enable it to per¬ 
form the heedful financial duties for the Govern¬ 
ment; to supply a general currency of uniform 
value throughout the Union; and to facilitate, as 
nigh as practicable, the equalization of Domestic 
Exchange. He supposed that about fifty millions 
would answer all those purposes. The Stock might 
he divided between the General Government, the 
States, according to their federal population, and 
individual subscribers ; the portion assigned to the 
latter to be distributed at auction or by private sub¬ 
scription. 

2. The Corporation to receive such an organiza¬ 
tion as to blend, in fair proportions, public and pri¬ 
vate control, and combining public and private in¬ 
terests; and, in order to exclude the possibili¬ 
ty of the exercise of any foreign influence, non¬ 
resident foreigners to be prohibited not only from 
any share in the administration of the Corporation, 
but from holding, directly or indirectly, any portion 
of its stock. The Bank would thus be in its origin, 
and continue throughout its whole existence, a gen¬ 
uine American Institution. 

3. An adequate portion of the capital to be set 
apart in productive stocks, and placed in permanent 
security, beyond the reach of the corporation (with 
the exception of the accruing profits on those stocks) 
sufficient to pay promptly, in any contingency, the 
amount of nil such paper, under whatever form, 
that the Bank shall put forth as a part of the gen¬ 
eral circulation. The bill or note holders, in other 
words, the mass of the community, ought to be pro¬ 
tected against the possibility of the failure or the 
suspension of the Bank. The supply of the circu¬ 
lating medium of a country is that faculty of & 
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Bank, the property or the exercise of which may be 
most controverted. The dealing* with a Bank of 
those who obtain discounts, or make deposits, are 
voluntary and mutually advantageous; and they are 
comparatively few in number. But the reception of 
what is issued and used as a part of the circulating 
medium of the oountry, is scarcely a voluntary act; 
and thousands take it who have no other concern 
whatever with the Bank. The many otight to be 
guarded and secured by the care of the legislative 
authority; the vigilance of the few will secure 
themselves against loss. 

4. Perfect publicity as to the state of the Bank at 
all times, including, besides the usual heads of in¬ 
formation, the names of every debtor to the Bank, 
whether as drawer, endorser or surety', periodically 
exhibited, and open to public inspection; or, if that 
should be found inconvenient, the right to be se¬ 
cured to any citizen to ascertain at the Bunk the 
nature and extent of the responsibility of any of its 
customers. There is no necessity to to throw any 
veil of secresy around the ordinary transactions of a 
Bank. Publicity will increase responsibility, re¬ 
press favoritism, insure the negotiation of good pa¬ 
per, and, when individual insolvency unfortunately 
occurs, will deprive the Bank of undue advantages 
now enjoyed by Banks practically in the distribu¬ 
tion of the effects of the insolvent. 

5. A limitation of the dividends so as not to au¬ 
thorize more than — per cent to be struck. This 
will check undue expansions in the medium, and re¬ 
strain improper extension of business in the admin¬ 
istration of the Bank. 

6. A prospective reduction in the rate of interest, 
so as to restrict the Bank to six per cent simply, or, 
if practicable, to only five per cent. The reduction 
may be effected by forbearing to exact any bonus, or, 
w hen the profits are likely to exceed the prescribed 
limit of the dividends, by requiring the rates of inter¬ 
est shall be so lowered as that tney shall not pass 
that limit. 

7. A restriction upon the premium demanded upon 
post notes and checks used for remittances, so that 
the maximum should not be more than, say one and 
a half per cent between any two of the remotest 
points in the Union. Although it may not be prac¬ 
ticable to regulate Foreign Exchange', depending as 
it does upon commercial causes not within the con¬ 
trol of any one government, it is otherwise with re¬ 
gard to Domestic Exchange. 

8. Every practicable provision against theexercise 
of improper influence, on the part of the Executive, 
upon the Bank, and, on the part of the Bank, upon 
the elections of the country. The people entertain 
a just jealousy against the danger of any interfer¬ 
ence ot a Bank » ith the elections of a country, and 
every precaution ought to be taken strictly to guard 
against it. 

This was a brief outline of such a Bank as Mr. 
Clay thought would, if established, conduce greatly 
to the prosperity of the country. Its wise and prov¬ 
ident restrictions would seem to preclude all those 
popular objections which generally apply to banks. 
With regard to the constitutionality of a National 
Bank, Mr. Clay said, thut forty years of acquiescence 
•by the .people—the maintenance of the power by 
Washington, the Father of his Country ; by Madison, 
the Father of the Constitution; and by Marshall, the 
Father of the Judiciury, ought to be precedents suf¬ 
ficient in its favor. 

The Abolition question was agitated in the Senate 
during the last Session of the 23th Congress. Mr. 
Clay had been urged by many of his friends to re¬ 
frain from speaking on the subject. It was repre¬ 
sented to him as impolitic, superfluous, and likely 
to interfere with his Presidential prospects. Such 
arguments could have no weight with him. 


His whole course upon this perilous question has 
been that of the honest, upright, practical and con¬ 
sistent statesman, the true philanthropist, the sa¬ 
gacious and devoted patriot. When Mr. Calhoun 
introduced, in the Session of 1835-6, his bill to give 
Postmasters and their Deputies a power of inspec¬ 
tion and espionage over the Mails—the bill which 
was passed to its third reading by the casting vote 
of Martin Van Buren—it met with the prompt and 
decided condemnation of Mr. Clay. No man hus 
more vigilantly watched the sacred Right of Peti¬ 
tion than Sir. Clay. He has condemned on all oc¬ 
casions the refusal of the Senate, to receive petitions. 
His speech of February, 1839, yields to the Aboli¬ 
tionists all that they have a right to demand, and is 
at the same time so liberal in its doctrines as to dis¬ 
arm the nltraism of Southern hostility. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn himself was compelled to admit his acquies¬ 
cence in the soundness of its doctrines and the secu¬ 
rity which their adoption would promise to the Un¬ 
ion. The enemies of Mr. Clay denounced this move¬ 
ment on the Abolition question as an effort to achieve 
popularity. They reasoned from the inevitable re- 
snlt, to an unworthy inducement. To impute un¬ 
worthy motives to Mr. Clay because of suen a result 
was to impeach the purity of all public action, and 
to confine the statesman, who would preserve his po¬ 
litical reputation, to the advocacy of unwise and un¬ 
popular measures. Popularity did follow the pro¬ 
mulgation of such sentiments as are contained in 
the speech of Mr. Clay—the popularity which all 
good men desire—the popularity of w hich all great 
men may be prond—the popularity based upon grat¬ 
itude for distinguished service, admiration for com¬ 
manding eloquence, and the eternal sympathies of 
the people with the patriot. 

In the summer of 1839, Mr. Clay visited Buffalo, 
and passing into Canada, made an excursion to 
Montreal and Quebec. Returning, he visited the 
city of New-York. He had the previous summer 
been invited, at an enthusiastic meeting of his friends 
at Masonic Hall, to visit the city, but had ihenbren 
unable to comply with their invitation. His recep¬ 
tion at the period to which we now refer, was one of 
the most brilliant ever extended to a public man. 
Early in the afternoon he was landed at the foot of 
Hammond-street, Greenwich, from the steamboat 
James Madison, attended by a large number of cit¬ 
izens. An immense multitude was assembled to 
greet his arrival, and, as he stepped on the wharf, 
the air was rent with acclamations from a myriad of 
voices. The day was most propitious. At Green¬ 
wich, a procession was formed headed by marshals, 
after whom came a numerous cavalcade. A band of 
music preceded the open barouche of Mr. Clay, and 
a vupt concourse of citizens followed in carriages. 
Everything in the city, in the shape of a four-wheeled 
vehicle was in attendance, and tcnB of thousands of 
citizens followed on foot. When the head of the 
procession reached the Astor House, the rear hnd 
not yet formed in line. Through the whole extent 
from the point of landing, through Hudson street, 
up Fourteenth-street to Union Place, and down 
Broadway to the Park, a distance of nearly three 
miles, it was at one and the same time a dense mo¬ 
ving mass of horsemen, carriages, carmen and cit¬ 
izens. Every window on either side of the way was 
occupied, and acclamations from every house, and 
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the waving of handkerchiefs, and cordial salutations, 
greeted the illustrious Statesman as he passed. At 
Constitution Hall, at Masonic Hall, and at every 
place of public resort and amusement, flags were 
displayed, and hands of music were stationed to hail 
his approach. 

As he reached the Park, the tens of thousands 
who thronged the grounds, the windows and roofs 
of the surrounding edifices, the adjacent streets, and 
the large open space at the junction of Chatham- 
Btreet and Broadway, thundered out the mighty wel¬ 
come of a grateful people to the gallant, generous, 
warm-hearted and noble-minded citizen, whose life 
had been devoted to their service. 

The reception was purely a civic one. It was not 
a got-up, official pageant, where the populace exhi¬ 
bit their gratitude by an invitation of the Common 
Council, and display a certain amount of enthusi¬ 
asm duly provided for by the resolves and ordinan¬ 
ces of the Corporation. It was the voluntary, un¬ 
bought, nnbidden movement of the People, to greet 
the arrival among them of one, who had ever been 
cn.inently the Man of the People. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The Harrisburg Convention—Mr. Clay the choice of the People 
—Presidential Contests of 1824 and 1832-Intngucs in the: Con¬ 
vention— Means employed to thwart the Nomination ol Air. 

—Organization of the Convention—Nomination of Gene¬ 
ral Harrison—Acquiescence of the Kentucky Delegation—Mr. 
Cl ly’s Letter—Remarks of Gov. Barbour, Mr. Leigh, Mr. Liv¬ 
ingston—John Tyler Nominated for the Vice Presidency- 
Grounds of the Nomination. 


As the period of another Presidential Election 
drew near, that vast portion of the Democracy of the 
laud, opposed to the administration of Mr. Van Bo¬ 
ren, began to turn their eyes towards the most able, 
renowned and consistent of their leaders, Henry 
Clay, as a fitting candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
nf the United States. The Champion of the People, 
their interests and their honor, during the Last War 
—the Preserver of the Union on two momentous oc¬ 
casions, when it was threatened with Dissolution 
auil Civil War—the Founder and vigilant Protector 
of the American System—the Friend of Internal Im¬ 
provements—the intelligent Advocate of a Sound, 
Uniform, Republican Currency, and of a Judicious 
Tariff—the experienced Statesman, who, at Ghent, 
and in the Department of State, had displayed the 
highest order of talents in the service of his country 
—the active Foe of Executive Usurpation—the chiv¬ 
alrous Defender of the Constitution and the Law-s, 
who, in his public career, had ever manifested his 
obedience to the principle that the W1L.L OF THE 
PEOPLE, faithfully expressed, should give Law— 
the Vindicator of Human Liberty throughout the 
World—WHO could present claims so numerous, 
so powerful, so overwhelming, upon the gratitude, 
confidence and suffrages of the People of the United 
States f 

The fact of his having been in two instances an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency, was the 
only objection worthy of notice, which was brought 
forward by those who, while they professsd to admit 
his claims, and to accord with him in his political 
creed, were doubtful of the expediency of his nomi¬ 
nation. But wlint were the facts in regard to those 
two instances 7 In the election of 1824, Ire failed in 


being elected by the Primary Colleges, in company 
with John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, and 
William H. Crawford. So that the argument in this 
case would have been as valid against any one of 
these candidates as it can be against Mr. Clay. He 
was excluded from being one of the three highest 
candidates, who were returned to the House on this 
occasion, by being unfairly deprived of Electoral 
Votes in New- York and Louisiana. It was, more¬ 
over, well known that, if the Election were carried 
to the House, Mr. Clay would, as the natural result 
of his great popularity, be elected. The friends of 
all the other candidates, consequently, had a united 
interest in excluding him. 

With regard to the contest of 1832, the reflection 
of Gen. Jackson at that time could not be construed 
into an indication of popular feeling towards Mr. 
Clay. The -“Hero of New-Orleans” had, during 
his first term, just entered upon his novel experi¬ 
ments in the Currency; and a greatpart of the People 
were disposed to give them a fair trial, and afford 
him an opportunity to carry out the policy he had 
commenced. The patronage of the Executive was 
directed, to an extent wholly unparalleled, towards 
the continuance of the sceptre in his hands. Nulli¬ 
fication had begun to show its menacing face, and 
there were many, even among those who were hos¬ 
tile to the general policy of the Administration, and 
friendly to Mr. Clay, who yet unwisely thought that 
strenuous measures towards South Carolina would 
be required, and that the Union would be safest un¬ 
der the direction of a Military Chief Magistrate. 

In addition to these circumstances, the party op¬ 
posed to Gm. Jackson was distracted by Anti-Ma¬ 
sonry, which presented an excellent and popular 
candidate for President in William Wirt. 

These two elections are all in which Mr. Clay 
has been a candidate for the Presidency, and in nei¬ 
ther did he have a fair field. He has been nearly 
twenty times a candidate for the suffrages of the 
People, and only on these two occasions defeated. 
Mr. Vnn Buren, with a clear field and the whole pa 
tronage of the Government in his own hands, failed 
in the election of 1840. 

How ridiculous, then, to assert that the Presiden¬ 
tial contests of 1824 and 1832 afford any test of Mr. 
Clay’s present strength with the People of the Uni¬ 
ted States! Let it be borne in mind, moreover, that 
since the period of his last candidacy he has render¬ 
ed the most memorable services to the country; and 
that he comes before the people endued with many 
new claims upon their gratitude and support. 

The Democratic Whig Convention for the nomi¬ 
nation of a Presidential Candidate, met at Harris- 
burgh, on the 4th of December, 1839. That they 
represented a constituency, two-thirds of which 
were in favor of the nomination of Henry Clay, we 
cannot entertain a doubt. But soon after the as¬ 
sembling of the Convention, intrigues were set on 
foot by an adroit few for the selection of some other 
candidate. It was contended by these men that 
Mr. Clay was deficient in popular strength-, and 
they would soothingly add, that he was too good 
and great a man ever to be made President. 

One word in regard to this argument, which we 
often hear from the lips of persons professing an at¬ 
tachment to Democratic principles. It is a gross 
libel on the intelligence of the people, and is found- 
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ed in a supercilious distrust of their competency to 
self-government. Communities may be deluded, 
and Republics, through error, be ungrateful for 
a time , but so surely as truth prevails, as prevail it 
must, will they make amends for their injustice. 
The sentiment of generosity is strong in the breast 
ef a people,; and it is never stifled except through 
misconception or ignorance. 

The most successful means employed at Harris- 
burgh to defeat the nomination of Mr. Clay was to 
praise him and decry his prospects. Some dozen 
or more individuals residing chiefly in different parts 
of the State of New-York, but embracing persons 
in other States, would write letters to one another, 
professing to give calculations based upon unerring 
statistics. The intriguers were thus severally sup¬ 
plied with a bundle of letters full of extravagant 
euiogiums upon Mr. Clay, and of lamentations that 
so great and good a man, and one who bad render¬ 
ed such signal services, could not be elected. These 
Letters were pulled out and exhibited from time to 
time, as was best calculated to advance the end in 
view, their exhibition being generally preceded by 
the observation: “ You know that Mr. Such-a-one, 
‘ the writer of this letter, is a devoted friend of Mr. 
‘ Clay; but only read what he thinks and says of his 
* Presidential prospects.” 

Attempts were Mso made to convey an exagger¬ 
ated impression of the superiority of Gen. Scott’s 
strength over that of Mr. Clay in New-York—a supe- 
iority which never existed. Men who had been sent to 
the Convention, by constituents entertaining an en¬ 
thusiastic preference for Mr. Clay, became suddenly 
doubtful as to his strength, and commenced manufac¬ 
turing public opinion forthe advancement of their own 
selfish ends. These manoeuverers were few in num¬ 
ber, but in a body like that at Harrisburgh, where a 
conciliatory and compromising spirit prevailed, they 
were enabled to exert an all-important influence. 
The intriguers soon succeeded in detaching many 
of the honest and sincere friends of. Mr. Clay from 
his support, alarming them by their fabricated pub¬ 
lic opinion and appealing to their patriotism and their 
attachment to principles rather than men. 

Hardly a doubt seemed to be entertained, on the 
first meeting of the Convention, that Mr. Clay would 
be nominated. There were not two opinions ex¬ 
pressed on the point, that he ought to be President 
of the United States. The question was one solely 
of probability of election; and this was a question 
partly of mere opinion and partly of testimony. 
Such a state of things presented a rare opportunity 
for intrigue and deception; and a few—a very few— 
could, it is obvious, by a resort to unprincipled arts 
and strained representations, and by busy, under¬ 
hand intrigues, mislead the majority and defeat their 
will. Unhappily lor the country, such a few were 
found; and receiving coadjutors, as they soon did, 
in some honest but duped friends of Mr. Clay, their 
influence was greatly augmented, and even those 
who had had «*»e fullest faith in the strength of their 
favorjte candidate began to question whether expe¬ 
diency would not require another choice. 

In stating these well-known facts, it is far from 
our intention to intimate that there were not some 
gentlemen in the Convention who honestly believed 
that it would be injudicious to nominate Mr. Clay 
at that time. Unquestionably there were such: 


and they ntuy now be found among the warmest 
and most Bingle-hearted of his supporters. But we 
must, nevertheless, adhere to the conviction that the 
will of the People was not faithfully spoken by that 
Convention; and that tbe defeat of Mr. Clay’s nomi¬ 
nation was brought about by a misapprehension o. 
their most earnest wishes and anticipations. 

The Convention was organized on the 5th of De¬ 
cember by the appointment of Hon. James Barbour 
as President, with thirteen Vice Presidents and four 
Secretaries. A Committee was appointed to report 
upon the nomination of a candidate, and, after a ses 
sion of nearly twb days, during which the intriguers 
were not idle with their bundles of letters, it reported 
in favor of William Henry Harrison. The friends 
of Mr. Clay—those who had adhered to him to the j 
last—disappointed as they were m this unlooked-for 
result, were too well aware of the generous senti¬ 
ments of their candidate, not to acquiesce in it cheer¬ 
fully and with a good grace. At the meeting of the 
Convention, on the 9th of December, Mr. Banks of 
Kentucky was the first to rise and announce the 
hearty concurrence of the Delegation from that 
State in the nomination indicated by the informal 
ballot announced by the Committee. Mr. Preston, 
from the same State, followed in the same strain, 
and asked that a letter from Mr. Clay, which had 
for several days been in possession of a Delegate, 
but which had not been shown, lest it Bhould seem 
intended to be used to excite sympathy for Mr. Clay, 
should now be read. Permission being unanimously 
given, the letter was read by General Leslie Combs 
of Kentucky. 

In this letter Mr. Clay says: “ With a just and 
* proper sense of the high honor of being voluntarily 
‘ called to the office of President of the United States 
‘ by a great, free and enlightened people, and pro- 
‘ foundly grateful to those of my fellow-citizens who 
1 are desirous to see me placed in that exalted and 
‘ responsible station, I must nevertheless say in en- 
‘ tire truth and sincerity, that if the deliberations of 
‘ the Convention shall lead them to the choice of an- 
1 other as the candidate of the opposition, far from 
1 feeling any discontent, the nomination will hate 
‘ my best wishes and receive my cordial support." 

He then calls upon his friends from Kentucky, dis¬ 
carding all attachments or partiality for himself, and 
guided solely by the motive of rescuing our country 
from the dangers which environed it, to heartily unite 
in the selection of that citizen, although it should not 
be Henry Clay, who might appear the most likely by 
his election to bring about a salutary change in the 
Administration. 

The reading of this letter excited great emotion in 
the Convention. It was tbe saying of a patriot ol 
antiquity, that he would rather have it asked by pos¬ 
terity why a monument was not erected to him than 
why it was. A similar spirit would seem to actuate 
Mr. Clay ; for never lias he been known to manifest 
any personal disappointment at the failure or betrayal 
ol his Presidential prospects. 

Gov. Barbour, of Virginia, after expressing his 
concurrence in the will of the Convention, said he 
had known Mr. Clay for thirty years, and had been 
intimately associated with him in public and private 
life, and that a more devoted Patriot or purer States¬ 
man never breathed. In tbe course of that thirty 
years he had never heard him utter one sentiment 
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•xnworthy this character. There was no place in his 
heart for one petty or selfish emotion. 

Benjamin Watkins £eigh anticipated the concur¬ 
rence of Virginia in the nomination. He had felt it 
his duty to support his more intimate and endeared 
friend, Henry Clay, but he acknowledged the worth 
of Gen. Harrison. He had supported the former to 
the last from the firmest conviction that no other man 
was so fitted to the crisis—so transcendantly quali¬ 
fied for the highest office in the gift of the American 
people as Henry Clay. He never thought that Mr. 
Clay needed the office, but that the country needed 
him. That office could confer no dignity or honor 
on Henry Clay. The measure of his fame was full; 
and whenever the tomb should close over him it would 
cover the loftiest intellect and the noblest heart that 
this age had produced or known. 

The venerable Peter R. Livingston, of New-York, 
an able and ardent supporter of Mr. Clay, said in 
regard to him—“ I envy Kentucky, for when he dies, 
she will have bis ashes ! ” 

A candidate for the Vice-Presidency remained to 
be nominated by the Convention. He was found in 
the person of John Tyler, of Virginia. By what un¬ 
fortunate chance this selection was made, it is unne¬ 
cessary now to inquire. It must be said in exculpa¬ 
tion of those, however, who acquiesced in it, that 
there wus no good reason for doubting Mr. Tv ler’s 
political fidelity and attachment to Whig principles. 
On all die great questions of public policy he was 
considered as pledged to the support of those meas¬ 
ures for which the Whig party had heeu battling du¬ 
ring the last ten years. On the subject of the Public 
Lauds he had, as a Member of ihe Virginia Legisla¬ 
ture, in 1839, declaied himself,both in a Report and 
u Speech, an advocate of the measure of Distribu¬ 
tion. In a speech before the U. S. Senate, he had 
condemned, in unequivocal terms, the abuse of the 
Veto power. He went to Harrisbuig, as he himself 
has said, in favor of Henry Clay—he voted for him 
in his omi Delegation up to the seventh and last 
ballot— and, if his own words are to be believed, he 
teas affected even to tears , when the nomination was 
given by the Convention lo another. Surely ttcan- 
not lie said that he might have been in favor of Mr. 
Clay’s nomination to ihe Presidency, and yet oppo¬ 
sed to the most important public measures to which 
that distinguished Statesmen had ever rendered his 
support. 

Ou the question of a Bank, it was, with reason 
believed that Mr. Tyler's views were similar to those 
maintained by the great Whig Party of the county. 
Whilst a member of the Convention at Harrisburg, 
he had made to Governor Owen, of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Committee, through whom all no¬ 
minations must find their way to the Convention, 
the following communication:* 

“ That his views on the Bank Question had un¬ 
dergone an entire change; that he believed the es¬ 
tablishment of a National Hank to lie alike indispen¬ 
sable us a Fiscal Agent of the Governm-nt, and to 
the restoration of the Currency and Exchanges of 
the coiiutrv ; and he thought that all Constitutional 
objections ought to yield lo the various Executive, 
Legislative uud Judicial decisions of the question." 

In addition to all these circumstances, the simple 
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fact of Mr. Tyler’s presence in the Convention—of 
his silent approval of all those important measures 
which were regarded as consequent upon the elec¬ 
tion of a Whig President—was, in the minds of hon¬ 
orable men, equivalent to a pledge that those meas¬ 
ures would, in any event, continue to meet his ready 
and earnest support. 

Under the influence of considerations like these,, 
the Convention unanimously nominated John Tyler, 
of Virginia, for the Vice Presidency; and, having 
taken this step, adjourned. 

A deep disappointment was felt throughout the 
Whig ranks at the failure of the Convention to no¬ 
minate Mr. Clay for the Presidency ; but the mag¬ 
nanimous sentiments expressed in his letter, read at 
the Convention, soon began to animate his friends ; 
and they manifested their devotion to principles ra¬ 
ther than to men, by rallying vigorously in support 
of the selected candidates. 

With regard to John Tyler, he was very imper¬ 
fectly known out of Virginia; and if little could be 
said in his favor, still less could be said to his preju¬ 
dice. The office of Vice President was generally 
regarded as one of comparatively slight conse¬ 
quence ; and there seemed to be an utter absence ©f 
all apprehension of the contingency, by which its 
importance was so fearfully magnified. Future 
Conventions will never forget the lesson which Mr. 
Tyler has given to his countrymen and their pos¬ 
terity. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Clay again in Congress—Passage with Mr. Calhoun—Recon- 
ciliatory Incident—The Bankrupt Bill.&c.—The Sub-Treasury 
again—A Government Bank—Mr. Clay visits his native County 
of Hanover—His Speech—Proposed Reforms—He addresses the 
Harrison Convention at Nashville—Democracy—Born a Demo¬ 
crat—Reminiscence of a Revolutionary Incident. 

Mr. Clay’s efforts in the Democratic Whig cause 
appear not to have been less ardent, incessant and 
faithful, during the Congressional Session of 1839- 
40, than at any previous period of his career. The 
just expectations of his friends had been thwarted at 
Harrisburg; but that circumstance did not seem 
either to affect his spirits, or to damp the ardor of 
his opposition to that policy which he believed inju¬ 
rious to the best interests of his country. He acqui¬ 
esced promptly, heartily and nobly in the nomina¬ 
tion of General Harrison, and did not manifest, on 
any occasion, a lurking feeling of disappointment. 
He took an early occasion in the Senate to reiterate 
the sentiments expressed in his letter, read at the 
Convention; and he showed himself prepared to do 
vigorous battle in behalf of the principles which be 
and hi3 associates had been struggling, for the last 
twelve years, to maintain. 

In the Senate, on the third of January, 1840, Mr. 
Southard moved the reconsideration of an order of 
reference of Mr. Calhoun’s Land Bill to the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Lands. The proposition gave rise 
to a passage between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Clay, in 
which severe language was employed on both sides. 
Allusion being made to their respective political ca¬ 
reers at the time of the Force Bill and the Compro¬ 
mise Act, Mr. Calhoun said that the gentleman from 
Kentucky was flat on his back at that time, and was 
compelled to the Compromise—and that he (Mr. 
Calhoun) was then his master. 
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In reply, Mr. Clay, in the ardor of his feelings, 
remarked:—“ The gentleman has said that I was 
' flat on my hack—that he was my master on that 
•occasion. He my masler! Sir, I would not own 
4 him for my slave! ”* 

The priucipal questions on which he spoke during 
this session were—on the Abolition of Slavery; on 
the Bankrupt Bill; the Maine Boundary Line; Mr. 
Calhoun's Bill to cede the Public Lands to the 
States in which they lie; the Navy Appropriation 
Bill; the Independent Treasury Bill; on the Brunch 
Mints ; the Expenditures of Government; the Cum¬ 
berland ltoad; Repeal of the Salt Tax; and the 
Bankrupt Bill. His opinions on Dearly all these 
subjects are so well known as to render a recapitu¬ 
lation unnecessary. 

Notwithstanding the indications of public hostility, 
and “ in spite of the lamentations” in Congress “ and 
elsewhere,” Mr. Van Buren and his friends contin¬ 
ued to press their odious Sub-Treasury project, now 
newly christened under the name of the “ Independ¬ 
ent Treasury Bill.” Against this measure Mr. Clay 
battled with undiminished vigor and zeal. On the 
twentieth of January, 1840, he addressed the Senate 
in one of his most spirited speeches, in opposition to 
the hill, which he truly designated as a Government 
Bank in disguise, demonstrating the assertion by 
proofs the most convincing. 

“ A Government Bank,” said Mr. Clay, “ may not 
•suddenly burst upon us, but there it ip, embodied 

• in this bill. Let the reflection of the present Chief 

• Magistrate be secured, and you will soon see the 
' Bank dis dosing its ge nuine character. But, thanks 
•be to God! there is a day of reckoning at hand.— 
•All the signs of the times clearly indicate its ap- 
•proach. And on the fourth day of March, in the 
•tear of our Lord 1841,1 trust that the long account 
•of the abuses and corruptions of this Administra- 

• lion, in which this measure will be a conspicuous 
4 item, will be finally and for ever adjusted.” 

He introduced, on this occasion, a bill for the Re¬ 
peal of the Sub-Treasury System, but it was not 
acted upon until the will of the People was bo per¬ 
emptorily spoken that longer resistance to it, on the 
part of Mr. Van Buren and his friends, was impos¬ 
sible. 

During the summer of 1840, Mr. Clay visited his 
native County of Hanover, and was every where 
hailed with enthusiasm and reverence. At a public 
dinner given to him at Taylorsville, June27th, 1840, 
he addressed a vast assemblage of his friends in a 
speech, which may be referred to as a text book of 
his political faith. It is probably in the hands of too 
manv of our readers to render an abstract of it use¬ 
ful in this place. Although his opinions on all pub¬ 
lic questions of importance have been always frankly 

* Mr. Clay i« not the man to harbor the harsh feelings some¬ 
time* engendered in animated debate. After his farewell speech, 
on resigning his seat in the Senate, as he was about to leave the 
Chamber, he encountered Mr. Calhoun. They had not spoken 
to each other for five years; but they now simultaneously ex¬ 
tended their hands, and cordially greeted each other, while the 
tears sprang to their eyes. They bad almost spent their lives to¬ 
gether in Congress; and during the War, and at various tiroes 
subsequently , had stood shoulder to shoulder, animated by the 
same patriotic impulses and aspirations. Time had passed over 
both, and the young men had become old. For a minute or 
more, they could not speak, so overcome were both with emo¬ 
tion. At length Mr. Clay said, on parting, “Give my best re¬ 
gards to Mm. Calhounand they bade each other farewell. 


avowed, he defines his position in this speech witn 
unusual minuteness and precision. With a view to 
the fundamental character of the Government itself, 
and especially of the Executive branch, he main¬ 
tains, that there should be—either by amendments 
of the Constitution, when they were necessary, or 
by remedial legislation, when the object fell within 
the scope of the powers of Congress— 

1st. A provision to render a person ineligible to the 
office of President of the United States af ter a aer- 

2d. That the Veto power should be more precisely 
defined, and be subjected to further limitations atid 
qualifications. 

3d. That the power of dismission from office should 
be restricted, and the exercise ot it rendered respon¬ 
sible. 

4th. That the control over the Treasury of the 
United States should be confided and confined ex¬ 
clusively to Congress; and all authority of the Pres¬ 
ident over it, by means of dismissing the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or other persons having the imme¬ 
diate charge of it, he rigorously precluded. 

5th. That the appointment of Members of Con¬ 
gress to any office, or any but a few specific offices, 
(luring- their continuance, in office, and for one year 
thereafter, be prohibited. 

Mr. Clay was among the most active of those, who 
took part in the campaign of 1840, which terminated 
in the complete triumph of the Whigs. On the 17lb 
of August, 1840, he addressed the Harrison Conven¬ 
tion at Nashville, Tennessee, in an interesting and 
eloquent speech. In allusioc to the professions of 
the Van Buren party to be Democrats par excellence, 
he very happily said—“ Of all their usurpations, I 
know of none more absurd than the usurpation of 
this name.” 

“ I was born a Democrat,” said he, subsequent¬ 
ly in a speech delivered in Indiana—“ rocked in 
the cradle of the Revolution— and at the darkest 
period of that ever memorable struggle for Free¬ 
dom. I recollect, in 1781 or ’82, a visit made by 
Tarleton’s troops to the house of my mother, and 
of their running their swords into the new-made 
graves of my father and grandfather, thinking they 
contained hidden treasures. Though then not more 
than four or five years of age, the circumstance of 
that visit is vividly remembered, and it will be to 
the last moment of ray life. I was born a Demo¬ 
crat—was raised and nurtured a Republican—and 
shall die a Republican, in the faith and principles 
of my fathers.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Election of General Harrison—He visits Mr. Clay—Second Ses¬ 
sion of the Twentv-Sixth Congress—Inauguration mid death 
of General Harrison—The Extrn Session—Mr. Olay’s Labors— 
John Tyler’s Veto of the Bank Pill—Mr. Clay’s eloquent 
Speech in Reply to Mr. Rives—The Van Buren men in Con¬ 
gress call to congratulate John Tyler on his Veto—Mr. Clay’s 
fanciful description of the Scene—Events succeeding Uie 
Veto—More Vetoes—The Tariff—Mr. Clay resigns his seat in 
the Senate—Impressive Farewell. 


The election of General Harrison to the Presi¬ 
dency in the autumn of 1840, by an immense ma¬ 
jority, was hailed by the Whigs as the triumphant 
consummation of their long and arduous twelve 
years’ struggle against the disorganizing principles 
and measures which had prevailed during the ascen¬ 
dency of Jackson and Van Buren. A majority of 
the People had at length passed their solemn ver¬ 
dict againtf. .uose measures, and in favor of the legis- 
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lation for which Mr. Cluy and the Whigs in Con¬ 
gress had been so unanimously contending. Be¬ 
fore commencing liis journey to the Seat of Govern¬ 
ment, General Harrison visited Mr. Clay, and per¬ 
sonally tendered him any office in the President’s 
gift. Mr. Clay respectfully declined all invitations 
of this kind, aud announced his intention of retiring 
from the Senate as soon as the objects for which he 
and his friends had been laboring so strenuously, 
were placed in a train of accomplishment. 

The Session of Congress preceding the new Presi¬ 
dent’s installation found Mr. Clay at his post, still 
prompt and active in the service of his country. On 
the Land Bill—the Repeal of the Sub-Treasury—the 
Bill to establish a Uniform System of Bankruptcy— 
the Treasury Note Bill—the Preemption and Dis¬ 
tribution project—and other important questions, on 
which his views are familiar to our readers, he ad¬ 
dressed the Senate with his accustomed eloquence 
and energy. In his Speech of the 28th of January, 
1841, on the Land Bill, he entered into an able vin¬ 
dication of Whig principles and measures as con¬ 
trasted with those of the expiring Administration. 
There being still a Van Buren majority, Mr. Clay’s 
Resolutions, repealing the Sub-Treasury, after 
affording occasion for some eloquent debates, were 
laid on the table the 19tli of February. Some 
remarks being made in the Senate by Mr. Cuthbert, 
toward the close of the Session, of a character 
prejudicial to Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay eloquently 
vindicated that distinguished Senator, and bore tes¬ 
timony to his exalted merits. 

The Second Session of the Twenty-Sixth Con¬ 
gress terminated on the night of the 3d of March— 
the Van Buren men having refused to pass a Bank¬ 
rupt Bill and other important measures. The day 
after the adjournment, General Harrison was inaugu¬ 
rated President of the United States; and, on the 18th 
of March, he issued his Proclamation for an Extra 
Session of Congress, to commence on the last Mon¬ 
day in May. Before that period arrived, and pre¬ 
cisely a month after his inauguration, the venerable 
President departed this life ; and, by a provision of 
the Constitution, John Tyler of Virginia, the Vice 
President, was invested with the authority of Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

The Extraordinary Session of Congress, convened 
by the Proclamation of the lamented Harrison, took 
place at the appointed time, the last Monday in May, 
1841. Never was there a body of Representatives 
who came together with a more patriotic and honor¬ 
able desire faithfully to execute the will of their con¬ 
stituents, the majority of the People of the United 
States, than the Whigs, who composed the Twenty- 
Seventh Congress. Mr. Clay at once took active 
and decided measures for the prompt dispatch of 
the public business. The subjects which he pro¬ 
posed to the Senate, as proper exclusively to engage 
their deliberations during the Extra Session, were : 

1st. The repeal of the Sub-Treasury Law. 

2d. The incorporation of a Bank adapted to the 
wants of the People and the Government. 

3d. The provision of an adequate Revenue bv the 
imposition of Duties, and including an authority to 
contract a temporary Loan to cover the Public Debt 
created by the last Administration. 

4th. The prospective Distribution of the proceeds 
of the Public Lands. 

5th. The passage of necessary Appropriation Bills, 


Tyler's Vetoes—A Scene Described. 

6th. Some modification in the Banking System of 
the District of Columbia for the benefit of the Peo¬ 
ple of the District. 

In the formation of Committees, Mr. Clay was 
placed at the head of that on Finance ; and, on his 
motion, a Select Committee on the Currency for the 
consideration of the Bank question was appointed. 
Of this Committee he was made Chairman. Early 
in June he presented his admirable Report of a Plan 
for a National Bank; and, after a thorough discus¬ 
sion, the bill was passed, which, on the 16th of 
August, called forth a Veto from President Tyler. 
On the 19th of the same month, Mr. Clay addressed 
the Senate on the subject of this Veto. His remarks, 
although apparently made “ more in sorrow than in 
anger,” are pervaded by the spirit of unanswerable 
truth; and, in his rejoinder to Mr. Rives, on the 
same day, he rises to a hight of eloquence never 
surpassed on the floor of Congress. In the opinion 
of many of his hearers, it was one of the most bril¬ 
liant Speeches of his whole Senatorial caieer. On 
this occasion he showed, by irresistible proofs, that 
the question of a Bank was the great issue made 
before the People at the late Election. “ Wherever 
‘ I was,” said he—“ in the great Valley of the 
‘ Mississppi—in Kentucky—in Tennessee—in Mary¬ 
land—in all the circles in which I moved, every 
‘ where, Bank or No Bank was the great, the lead- 
* ing, the vital question.” 

Not long after the Veto, as Mr. Clay, with two or 
three friends, was passing the Treasury Buildings, 
along the road leading to the Pennsylvania Avenue, 
he noticed a procession of gentlemen walking two 
by two, toward the White House. “In the name 
of wonder, what have we here?” exclaimed Mr. 
Clay, while his features lighted up with one of those 
mischievous smiles, which are so contagious, seen 
on his countenance. It teas a procession of the 
Van Buren Members of Congress, going person¬ 
ally to congratulate John Tyler on his Veto ! 

The incident was not forgotten by Mr. Clay. The 
scene was too rich and piquaut to pass unnoticed. 
On the 2d of September, a suitable opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself in the Senate for a commentary on the 
occurrence; and he availed himself of it in a man¬ 
ner, which entirely overcame the gravity of all par¬ 
ties present. He gave an imaginary description of 
the scene at the White House, and the congratu¬ 
lations lavished upon the President by his new 
friends. He pictured to the Senate the honorable 
member from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) ap¬ 
proaching the Throne, and contributing his words 
of encouragement and praise to those, which had 
been offered by the rest. The imaginary speech, 
which he put into the lips of this gentleman on this 
occasion, was so characteristic, that Mr. Buchanan 
subsequently complained in the Senate, that it had 
been gravely attributed to him by several journals 
as having been actually delivered, and that he could 
not divest many of his worthy constituents in Penn¬ 
sylvania of the idea. 

The figure of Mr. Benton was one of too much 
importance not to be introduced by Mr Clay into 
this fancy sketch. 

“ I can tell the gentleman from Kentucky, that I 
was not at the White House on the occasion to 
which he alludes,” said the Missouri Senator inter- 
' ruptiug him. 
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“ Then I will suppose what the gentleman would 
have said if he had been present,” continued Mr. 
Clay, without suffering his imagination to be check¬ 
ed in its flight. And he then represented the wordy 
and pompous Missourian bowing at the Executive 
footstool, and tendering his congratulations. 

The space to which we have been restricted, will 
not allow us to present even an imperfect sketch of 
the whole scene. We can only refer the reader to 
it as one of the most felicitous of those legitimate 
presentations of the ludicrous, made to illustrate 
the true, which sometimes occur to enliven the bar¬ 
renness of legislative debate. 

The events which succeeded the Veto are too re¬ 
cent in the minds of the People to render a minute 
enumeration necessary here. They are forcibly 
summed up in Mr. Adams’s excellent Report on the 
President’s Veto of the Revenue Bill. A second 
Bank Bill, shaped to meet the avowed views of the 
President, was prepared, passed, and then vetoed. 
The Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. Webster, 
resigned; and the great purpose for which the Spe¬ 
cial Session of Congress had bpen called was defeat¬ 
ed by the will of one man, who owed his influential 
position to his professed attachment to Whig princi¬ 
ples, and his declared preference for Mr. Clay as a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Mr. Clay was unremitfted in his application to the 
public business during the Extra Session. He spoke 
on a great variety of questions, and, being at the 
head of two important Committees, performed a great 
amount of hard work. Although his principal mea¬ 
sure lor the public relief was defeated by the unlook¬ 
ed-for defection of John Tyler, he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of aiding in the Repeal of the odious Sub-Trea¬ 
sury System—in the passage of the Bankrupt Law 
—and in the final triumph of his fuvorite measure, 
often baffled but still persevered in, the Distribution 
of the Sales of the Public Lands. By the provisions 
of this last law, Distribution was to cease whenever 
the average rate of Duties on Imports should exceed 
20 per cent. 

A Revision of the Tariff, rendered necessary by 
the expiration of the Compromise Act, was also un¬ 
dertaken. This was the most important subject 
which engaged the attention of the Twenty-Seventh 
Congress, at its first regular session. To meet the 
exigency of the occasion, a Provisional Bill, sus¬ 
pending the operation of the Distribution Bill for one 
month, as well in consequence of a lack of funds in 
the Treasury, as of a desire on the part of Congress 
to give more mature consideration to the subject of 
a Tariff, was passed. But it encountered still ano¬ 
ther and another Veto from the President. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Clay and his friends 
did not desire an adjustment of the Tariff question, 
during the Session of 1841-2. Nothing could be 
more unfounded than this charge. In spite of dis¬ 
comfiture and mortification, they persevered in their 
efforts for the relief of the country, and eventually 
surrendered the Distribution clause to meet the views 
of the President; and the Tariff Bill finally became 
a law, through the patriotic endeavors of the friends 
of Mr. Clay, notwithstanding the attempt of Mr. Ty¬ 
ler to crush their energies and arouse their opposi¬ 
tion. 

On the thirty-first of March, 1842, after one of the 
longest Congressional careers known in our annals, 


Mr. Clay resigned his seat in the Senate of the Uni¬ 
ted States. It having been previously understood 
that he would take occasion, in presenting the Cre¬ 
dentials of his successor, Mr. Crittenden, to make 
some valedictory remarks, the Senate Chamber was, 
at an early hour, crowded to its utmost capacity, by 
Members of the other House, and by a large assem¬ 
blage of citizens and ladies. Some of Mr. Clay’s 
best friends had looked forward with apprehension 
to this event—wearing the aspect, as it did, of a for¬ 
mal and appointed leave-taking. They remembered 
that there was but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and they dreaded lest the truly impress¬ 
ive character of the occasion might be marred, or di¬ 
vested of its dignity, by any farewell words. But 
Mr. Clay had hardly risen to speak before their ap¬ 
prehensions were lost and forgotten in a deep and 
absorbing interest in the language that flowed calm¬ 
ly, smoothly and majestically from his lips. He re¬ 
ferred to the period of his first entrance into the Sen¬ 
ate, in 1806. He paid a merited compliment to the 
high character of that body, and to the ability of its 
individual Members; but added that, full of attrac¬ 
tion as was a seat in that Chamber, to fill the aspi¬ 
rations of the most ambitious heart, he had long de¬ 
termined to forego it, and to seek repose among the 
calm pleasures of “ home.” 

It bad been his purpose, he said, to terminate his 
connection with the Senate in November, 1840. Had 
President Harrison lived, and the measures devised 
at the Extra Session been fully carried out, he 
would have then resigned his seat. But the hope 
that at the Regular Session the measures left un¬ 
done might be still perfected, induced him to post¬ 
pone his determination; and events, which arose af¬ 
ter the Extra Session, resulting from the failure of 
those measures which had been proposed at that 
Session, and which appeared to throw on his politi¬ 
cal friends a temporary show of defeat, confirmed 
him in the resolution to attend the present Session 
also—and, whether in prosperity or adversity, to 
share the fortune of his friends. But he resolved, at 
the same time, to retire as soon as he could do so 
with propriety and decency. Mr. Clay then con¬ 
tinued as follows: 

“ From 1806, the period of my entry on this noble 
theatre, with short intervals, to the present time, I 
have been engaged in the public councils, at home 
and abroad. Of the nature or the value of the ser¬ 
vices rendered during that long and arduous period 
of my life, it does not become me to speak ; history, 
if she deigns to notice me, or posterity, if the recol¬ 
lections of my humble actions shall be transmitted 
to posterity, are the best, the truest, the most im¬ 
partial judges. When death has closed the scene, 
their sentence will be pronounced, and to that I ap¬ 
peal and refer myself. My acts and public conduct 
are a fair subject for the criticism and judgment of 
my fellow-men; but the private motives by which 
they have been prompted—they are known only to 
the great Searcher of the human heart and to my¬ 
self ; and I trust I may be pardoned for repeating n 
declaration made some thirteen years ago, that, 
whatever errors—and doubtless they have been 
many—may be discovered in a review of my public 
service to the country, I can with unshaken confi¬ 
dence appeal to the Divine Arbiter for the truth of 
the declaration, that 1 have been influenced by 
no impure purposes, no personal motive—have 
sought no personal aggrandisement; but that in all 
my public acts I have had a sole and single ey e, 
and a warm and devoted heart, directed and dedica* 
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ted to what, in my judgment, I believed to be the 
true interest of my country.” 

Mr. Clay theu alluded to the fact, that in common 
with other public men he had notenjoyed an immuni¬ 
ty from censure and detraction. But he had not been 
unsustained. And here the allusion to the persecu¬ 
tions of his assailants led to the mention of Ken¬ 
tucky, the State of his adoption—noble Kentucky— 
who, when the storm of calumny raged the fiercest, 
and he seemed to be forsaken by all the rest of the 
world, threw her broad and impenetrable shield 
around him, and bearing him up aloft in her coura¬ 
geous arms repelled the poisoned shafts aimed for 
his destruction. As Mr. Clay uttered the name of 
Kentucky, his feelings overpowered him—the strong 
man was bowed with emotion—he passed his fin¬ 
gers before his eyes for a moment—then rallied, and 
proceeded with his remarks. To the charge of 
Dictatorship, which was so often iu the mouths of 
his opponents at that time, Mr. Clay replied tem¬ 
perately and happily. We can quote but a fragment 
of this portion of his Valedictory Address: 

“That my nature is warm, my temper ardent, my 
disposition, especially in relation to the public ser¬ 
vice, enthusiastic, l am fully ready to own; and 
those who supposed that I have been assuming the 
Dictatorship, have only mistaken for arrogance or 
assumption that fervent ardor and devotion which 
is natural to my constitution, and which I may have 
displayed with no little regard to cold, calculating 
amt cautious prudence, in sustaining and zealous¬ 
ly supporting important National measures of policy 
wbicn I have presented and proposed.” 

The truly generous qualities of Mr. Clay’s na¬ 
ture shine forth from every line of the following pas¬ 
sage : 

“ During a long and arduous career of service in 
the public councils of my country', especially dur¬ 
ing the lust eleven years I have held a seat in the 
Senate, from the same ardor and enthusiasm of 
character, 1 have no doubt, in the heat of debate, 
and in an honest endeavor to maintain my opinions 
against adverse opinions equally honestly enter¬ 
tained, as to the best course to be adopted for the 
public welfare, I may have often inadvertently or 
unintentionally, in moments of excited debate, made 
use of language that has been offensive, and sus¬ 
ceptible of injurious interpretation toward my brother 
Senators. If there be any here who retain wound¬ 
ed feelings of injury or dissatisfaction produced on 
such occasions, l beg to assure them that I now of¬ 
fer the amplest apology for any departure on my part 
from the established rules of parliamentary deco¬ 
rum and courtesy. On the other hand, I assure the 
Senators, one and all, without exception and with¬ 
out reserve, that I retire from this Senate Chamber 
without currying with me a single feeling of resent¬ 
ment or dissatisfaction towards the Senate or any of 
its members.” 

Mr. Clay concluded this memorable address by 
invoking, in a tone which thrilled through every 
heart, the blessings of Heaven upon the whole Sen¬ 
ate and every member of it. The hushed suspense 
of intense feeling and attention pervaded the crowd¬ 
ed assemblage as he sat down. For nearly half a 
minute after he had finished no one spoke—no one 
moved. There was not a dry eye in the Senate 
Chamber. Men of all parties seemed equally over¬ 
come by the pathos and majesty of that farewell.— 
At length Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, rose and 
remarked, that what had just taken place was an 
epoch in their legislative history; and, from the feel¬ 
ing which was evinced, he plainly saw that there 


was little disposition to attend to business. He 
would therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; but 
even then the whole audience seemed to remain 
spell-bound by the effect of those parting tones of 
Mr. Clay. For several seconds no one stirred. “ In 
all probability we should have remained there to 
this hour,” said an honorable Senator to us recent¬ 
ly, in describing the scene, “ had not Mr. Clay him¬ 
self risen, and moved towards the area.” And then 
at length, slowly and reluctantly, the assemblage 
dispersed. 

Shortly after the adjournment, as Mr. Calhoun 
was crossing the Senate Chamber, he and Mr. Clay 
encountered. For five years they had been estran¬ 
ged ; and the only words which had passed between 
them had been those harshly spoken in debate. But 
now, as they thus inadvertently met, the old times 
came over them. They remembered only their po¬ 
litical companionship of twenty years’ standing.— 
The intervening differences, which had chilled their 
hearts towards each other, were forgotten. The tears 
sprang to tbeir eyes- They shook each other cor¬ 
dially by the hand—interchanged a “God bless 
you!” and parted. We have alluded elsewhere 
briefly to this scene. It was a happy sequel to the 
leading events of the day. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Return to Kentucky—Speech at Lexington—Visits Indiana— 
Scene with Mr. Mendenhall—Remarks on Slavery—Person¬ 
al Matters—Slanders Refuted—I he Dayton Convention— 
Visit to the South-West—Triumphal Progress—Return Home 
—Contemplated Visit to the South -East—Letters on the 
Tariff—Letter to the Whigs of Fayette County, Va., in re¬ 
gard to John Tyler—Again Visits New-Orleans—Addresses 
the Whig Convention—Leaves New-Orleuns on his way to 
JVorth-Carolina. 


On his return to Kentucky, after retiring from 
public life, Mr. Clay was received with all those 
manifestations of enthusiastic affection which it is 
possible for a grateful constituency to exhibit. Ou 
the 9th of June, 1842, he partook of a public enter¬ 
tainment or Barbecue, given in his honor near Lex¬ 
ington. 

The speech which he delivered on this occasion 
is probably fresh in the recollection of many of our 
readers. Containing as it does many personal re¬ 
miniscences of his past career, and a review of those 
leading questions of policy upon which we have al¬ 
ready given his opinions, it is one of the most inter¬ 
esting of his numerous addresses to popular assem¬ 
blies. 

Early in October, 1842, being on a visit to Rich¬ 
mond, in the State of Indiana, the occasion of 
his meeting a large concourse of his fellow citizens 
was seized upon by a number of his politioal oppo¬ 
nents to present him with a petition praying him to 
emancipate his slaves in Kentucky. It was thought 
that even Henry Clay would be nonplussed and 
embarrassed by so inopportune and unexpected an 
appeal. A Mr. Mendenhall was selected to present 
him with the petition, and expectation was raised to 
the highest pitch among the few who were m the ee- 
cret, and who were far from being Mr. Clay’s well- 
wishers, to hear what he would say. Never did he 
acquit himself more felicitously than on this occa> 
eion. 
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The indignation was great among the assembly 
when they learned the object with which Mr. Men¬ 
denhall had made his way through their midst to 
the spot where Mr. Clay stood. They regarded it 
as an insult to him and his inends; and the proba¬ 
bility is, that Mr. Mendenhall would have had some 
palpable proof of their sense of his impertinence, 
had not Mr. Clay instantly appealed to the assem¬ 
bly in the following terms: 

“I hope that Mr. Mendenhall maybe treated with 
the greatest forbearance and respect. I assure my 
fellow citizens, here collected, that the presentation 
of the petition has not occasioned the slightest pain, 
nor excited oue soli.ary disagreeable emotion. If 
it were to lie presented to me, I prefer that it 
should be done in the face of this vast assemblage. 
] think I can give it such an answer as becomes me 
and the subject of which it treats. At all events, I 
entreat and beseech my fellow citizens for their 
sake, for my sake, to offer no disrespect, no indig¬ 
nity, no violence,in word or deed,to Mr.Mendenhall.” 

Then, turning to Mr. Mendenhall: “ Allow me to 

* 8ay,” said Mr. C., “ that I think you have not con- 

* formed to the independent character of an Ameri- 

* can citizen in presenting a petition to me. A 
4 petitiou, as the term implies, generally proceeds 
‘ from an inferior in power or station to a superior; 
1 but between us there is entire equality.” 

Mr. Clay remarked, in continuation, that he de¬ 
sired no concealment of his opinions in regard to 
the institution of Slavery. He looked upon it as a 
great evil, and deeply lamented that we had derived 
it from the Parental Government and from our ances¬ 
tors. But, without any knowledge of tne relation in 
which he stood to his Slaves, or their individual con¬ 
dition, Mr. Mendenhall and his associates had pre¬ 
sented a petition calling upon him forthwith to 
liberate the whole of them. 

“ Now let me tell you,” said Mr. C. “ that some half 
a dozen of them, from age, decrepitude or infirmity, 
are wholly unable to gain a livelihood for them¬ 
selves, and are a heavy charge upon me. Do you 
think that I should conform to the dictates of hu¬ 
manity by ridding myself of that charge, and send¬ 
ing them forth into the world, with the boon of 
liberty, to end a wretched existence in starvation’” 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay admirably exposed the 
hypocrasy of the petitioners by the following pro¬ 
position, in regard to which they have never taken 
any steps: 

“ I shall, Mr. Mendenhall, take your petition into 
respectful and deliberate consideration; but before 
1 come to a final decision, 1 should like to know 
what you and your associates are willing to do for 
the Slaves in my possession, if I should think pro¬ 
per to liberate them. I own about fifty, who are 
probably worth fifteen thousand dollars. To turn 
them loose upon society without any means of sub¬ 
sistence or support would be an act of cruelty. Are 
you willing to raise and secure the payment of fif¬ 
teen thousand dollars for iheir benefit, if I should 
be induced to free them ? The security of the pay¬ 
ment of that sum would materially lessen the ob¬ 
stacle in the way of iheir emancipation.” 

Mr. Clay finished his remarks with some friendly 
advice to Mr. Mendenhall, which it is probable that 
individual will never forget. The tables were com¬ 
pletely turned upon those who had thought to annoy 
and embarrass the great Kentuckian. The bearer 
of the petition and his associates were suffered to 
slink away unnoticed and unheeded by tlie crowd. 


As the period for a new Presidential election ap¬ 
proaches, the enemies of Mr. Clay are circulating 
the grossest misrepresentations in regard to his con¬ 
duct as a slave holder and his opinions upon the 
subject of the institution of Slavery. A Mr. James 
Cbanning Fuller, who according to his own showing, 
smuggled himself into the kitchen at Ashland and 
interrogated the slaves, in the absence of Mr. Clay 
from home, has published a statement in relation to 
Mr. Clay’s domestic affairs, full of the most ridicu¬ 
lous falsehoods. One of the slaves, named Darkey, 
who seems to have been very communicative in 
“ humbugging” the fellow, on being asked why she 
had told him such big stories, replied: “ Why, the 
man came sneaking about the house like a fool, and 
I thought I would make a bigger fool of him.” 

A Mr. Abel Brown, who was indicted not long 
since for libel by the Grand Jury of Albany, has 
also been busy in propagating the vilest slanders in 
regard to Mr. Clay’s connection with the slave¬ 
holding interest. We need only stamp them as de¬ 
liberate and malicious falsehoods, wholly unsustain¬ 
ed by the slightest shadow of proof. 

The Lexington Intelligencer says: 

“ Mr. Clay owns about fifty slaves. Several of 
them, from age and infirmity, are an absolute charge 
upon him. His allowance of food to them, is a 
pound of bacon per day for adult men, and in that 
proportion for women and children—free access to 
the meal-tub for bread, and plenty of vegetables. 
Most of them raise fowls. They are well clothed 
and housed, and the tasks given them are verv light, 
insomuch, that during the season of breaking' hemp, 
some of the men can earn their dollar per day. 
Their attachment to Mr. Clay is strong. Charles 
has travelled with him through the greater part of 
the United States and both the Canadas. When at 
the Falls of Niagara, three years ago, Mr. Clay was 
asked by a friend if he was sureol Charles’s fidelity; 
for that some Abolitionists had been attempting to 
seduce him from his service. Mr. Clay replied that 
they were welcome to get him off if ihey could. He 
might go if he pleased; he would be only anticipating 
his freedom a few days. In Canada, Charles was 
again importuned and teased, until excessively 
vexed, he turned upon his tormentors and told them 
that he would not leave his master for both of the 
Queen’s Provinces. Charles’s wife, a free woman 
and her childien, all live upon Mr. Clay’s place and 
are chiefly supported by lnm, without renderingany 
equivalent.” 

There has never been any concealment on Mr. 
Clay’s part of his opinions on the subject of Slavery. 
Through the whole course of this Memoir they will 
be found scattered, from the period when he first 
advocated the gradual eradication of Slavery from 
Kentucky in 1797 to the present moment. In his 
speech before the Colonization Society in 1827, (see 
Chapter X, of the present work,) nothing can be 
more explicit than the language he employs. We 
refer those who would be enlightened further in re¬ 
gard to hia views, to that eloquent address. 

On the 29th of September, 1842, Mr. Clay attended 
the great Whig Convention at Duyton, Ohio, where 
One Hundred Thousand Whigs are believed to 
have been assembled. 

“ At 8 o’clock,” says one of the actors in the 
scene, “ when every street in the city was filled, 
‘ and there seemed no resting-place for any, the pro- 
‘ cession was formed. This occupied a long time. 
* When dope, the order, 1 March! ’ was given; and, 
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•in solid mass, we, moved to welcome the great 

• Statesman, Henry Clay, into the city. He was 
‘met near the city, and, at half-past 9 o’clock, 
‘readied the neighborhood of the National Hotel. 

• Here a beautiful sight was witnessed. One hun- 

• dred and twenty-five children, as the honest patriot 
‘approached, welcomed him with songs! Their 

sweet voices rang out in merry peals, and the mul- 
i titude responded to it with the heartiest enthusiasm. 

• After this, Mr. Clay occupied a stand for some time, 
4 as the procession passed by, welcoming him to Ohio, 
‘und in return receiving his salutations. 

« When the procession had passed, Mr. Clay re- 
‘ tired into the Hotel. Governor Metcalf then ap- 

• peered at the window, and delivered a Speech— 
«returning the thanks of Kentucky for the warm- 
‘ hearted reception they had met with, and bid- 
4 ding all who loved the name of American to rally 
4 together in defence of American Liberty and Ameri- 
‘ cun Labor. 

“ Mr. Schenck read Resolutions, prepared by the 
‘Committee, nominating Henry Clay and John 
4 Davis for the Whig candidates for 1844. At this 
4 t ime Rlr. Clay was seen in the crowd, and then, aB 

• if there had been one voice only, the shout went 
4 f or ,h for the Statesman of the Nation. He answered 
‘it; and, in a Speech of two hours, plain, yet el o- 
‘ quent, he spoke, concealing no opinion, disguising 
4 no w i s h, the multitude all the while listening with 

• eager attention and breathless silence. And such 
•a Speech! It was a master-effort of a master- 

Of this tremendous meeting Mr. Clay afterward 
remarked, that of all the crowds in Europe or else¬ 
where he never saw one so great. A vast sea of 
human heads surrounded the platform, covering 
many acres. 

In the month of December, 1842, Mr. Clay, having 
private business in New-Orleanp, where one of his 
married daughters resides, visited that city, stop¬ 
ping at Natchez and other [ilaces on his route. He 
was every where received by the People with such 
enthusiastic demonstrations of popular affection as 
had never before been bestowed upon any American 
except Washington. 

On his return homeward from Louisiana, about 
the middle of February, 1843, his progress was 
continually impeded by vast assemblages of the 
people to meet and welcome him. At Mobile, on 
The 2d of February, and at Vicksburg, on the 20th 
of February, an immense concourse of citizens col¬ 
lected to offer the tribute of their gratitude and 
respect. The Hon. S. S. Prentiss addressed him, 
on the latter occasion, in that strain of fluent and 
impassioned eloquence for which that young and 
gifted orator is distinguished. 

At Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, Mr. Clay 
was met and welcomed by the largest concourse 
ever assembled in the State. At Memphis, Ten¬ 
nessee, crowds of citizens from the surrounding 
region assembled to tender him their affectionate 
respects, to look on and listen to the greatest living 
champion of their Country’s honor and interests. 
Thus felicitated and welcomed on his route, Mr. 
Clay, with more than a conqueror’s trophies, re¬ 
turned, in fine health and spirits, to Ashland, just 
ns Spring was beginning to fringe with green the 
old oaks that waved around his homestead. - 


Early in April he addressed a large body of his 
fellow citizens in the Court-House yard at Lexing 
ton; and, in the course of his remarks, acknow 
Iedged, in appropriate language, the attentions 
which had been paid to him and the honors which 
had been showered upon him by all parties during 
his late trip to the South-west. 

It having been understood that Mr. Clay would 
make a tour to the South-east during the autumn of 
1843, innumerable letters from Committees in all 
sections of the country were poured in upon him, 
requesting him to visit a multitude of places, both 
on his route and aside from it. The task of reply¬ 
ing to these letters must alone have been exceeding¬ 
ly laborious. North Carolina was, we believe, the 
first to claim from him a visit. In his reply to a 
Committee of citizens of Raleigh, dated 10th July, 
1843, he consents to pay a visit, some time in the 
cou rse of the next spring to that State, which was 
“ the first to declare the Independence of the Colo- 
* nies, and will be among the last to abandon the 
‘ support of the Union.” 

Several letters from Mr. Clay on the subject of the 
Tariff appeared, during the Summer of 1843. No¬ 
thing could be more explicit and undisguised than 
the expression of his views. In his reply, dated 13th 
September, 1843, to a letter from F. S. Bronson, 
Esq., of Georgia, asking his opinions in regard to 
the Protective policy of 1832, he writes : 

“ The sum and substance of what I conceive to be 
the true policy of the United States, in respect to a 
Tariff, may be briefly stated. In conformity with 
the principle announced in the Compromise Act, I 
think, that whatever revenue is necessary to an eco¬ 
nomical and honest administration of the General 
Government, ought to be derived from duties, impo¬ 
sed on Foreign imports. And I believe that, in es¬ 
tablishing a Tariff of those duties, such a discrimi¬ 
nation ought to be made, as will incidentally afford 
reasonable protection to our national interests. 

“ I think there is no danger of a high Tariff being 
ever established; that of 1828 was eminently de¬ 
serving that denomination. I was not in Congress 
when it passed, and did not vote for it; but with its 
history and with the circumstances which gave birth 
to it, I am well acquainted. They were highly dis¬ 
creditable to American legislation and I hope, for 
its honor, will never be again repeated. 

“ After my return to Congress in 1831, my efforts 
were directed to the modification and reduction of 
the rates of duty contained in the act of 1828. The 
act of 1832 greatly reduced and modified them; and 
the act of 1833, commonly called the Compromise 
Act, still farther reduced and modified them. The 
act which passed at the Extra Session of 1841, 
which I supported, was confined to the free articles. 
I had resigned mv seat in the Senate w hen the act 
of 1842 passed. 'Generally, the duties which it im¬ 
poses are lower than those in the act of 1832. And, 
without intending to express any opinion upon eve¬ 
ry item of this last Tariff, l would say that I think 
the provisions, in the main, are wise and proper. If 
there be any excesses or defects in it, (of which I 
have not the means here of judging,) they ought to 
be corrected. 

“ My opinion, that there is no danger hereafter of 
a high Tariff, is founded on the gratifying fact that 
our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In 
their infancy, they needed a greater measure of pro¬ 
tection ; but, as they grow and advance, they ac¬ 
quire strength and s'tabilitv, and, consequently, will 
require less protection. Even now, some branches 
of them are able to maintain, in distant markets, 
successful competition with rival foreign manufac¬ 
tures.” 
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By this it will be seen, that Mr. Clay its in favor 
of sustaining the present Tariff ; and that, so far 
from contemplating higher and higher duties, he be¬ 
lieves that the raj»d and constant progress of our 
Manufactures tends ever to diminish instead of in¬ 
creasing the necessity for decidedly protective duties. 
He never was in favor of a high tariff. In his own lan¬ 
guage, he believes: “ that the Revenue from the Gen- 

* eral Government should be derived from the Foreign 
‘ imports to the exclusion of direct taxes, and the 
‘proceeds of the sales of Public Lands; and that no 
‘ more revenue should be levied than is necessary to 

* an economical administration of the Government; 

* but that in levying it such discriminations ought to 
‘be made as will afford moderate and reasonable pro- 
‘ tection to American interests against the rival and 

* prohibitory policy of Foreign Powers.” 

Notwithstanding these clear and unequivocal dec¬ 
larations, the attempt is frequently made to misre¬ 
present Mr. Clay’s views m regard to the Tariff. 
Surely there is no longer any excuse for ignorance 
upon this subject among persons claiming to be in¬ 
telligent. 

The Whigs of Fayette County, Virginia, some 
time in September, 1843, wrote to Mr. Clay request¬ 
ing him to favor them with a visit on his way to or 
return from North Carolina. By the following ex¬ 
tracts from his reply, it will be seen that he is far 
from disguising his sentiments in regard to Mr. 
Tyler: 

‘* The treachery, Gentlemen, of the acting Presi¬ 
dent, to which you allude in terms of just indigna¬ 
tion. is mortifying to us as Americans. 

“ Considering the youth of our Republic, and the 
virtuous and illustrious men who have filled the of¬ 
fice of Chief Magistrate of the Union, it is painful 
in the extreme to behold such an example of utter 
abandonment of all the obligations of honor, of duty 
and of fidelity. But, far from allowing that de¬ 
grading fact to throw us into a state of apathy and ' 
despondency, it ought to stimulate every American 
freeman to redouble his energies in rescuing his 
Government from the impure hands into which it 
has accidentally fallen. 

“ Against Mr. Tyler no exertion is necessary. He 
will soon retire with the contempt and amidst the 
scoffs of all honorable men. Our efforts should be 
directed against those who first seduced and then 
profited by him; those who, after having won him 
to their uses now affect to shrink from the contami¬ 
nating association ; those who after his complete 
identification with them, and at the moment when 
he is appropriating to their exclusive advantage the 
whole patronage of the Government, unjustly up¬ 
braid us with the failure of measures, the adoption 
of which was prevented by his perfidy and their j 
countenance and support of him.” 

In December, 1843, Mr. Clay’s private affairs j 
again required his presence in New-Orleans. He j 
was welcomed on his route to that city by the same j 
testimonials of popular attachment that had signal¬ 
ized his journey of the preceding year; and, during 
his residence in the great Southern Metropolis, citi¬ 
zens of all parties seemed to unite in doing him 
honor. Before his departure, the State Convention 
of the Democratic Whigs of Louisiana, which was 
holding its session at the time, formed in proces¬ 
sion, the 23d February, 1844, and marched to they 
St. Charles Hotel, where he was staying, to tender 
their respects. His reply to their enthusiastic con¬ 
gratulations was brief but to the point: 

“You call for a speech from me, my fellow-citi¬ 


zens : It is not proper that I should make a speech, 
and I will not make a speech. But this 1 may say 
to you—you are engaged in a good cause, an honest 
cause, a glorious cause: the principles which you 
are advocating tend to the advancement of the pros¬ 
perity of the Republic, and 1 will tell you that from 
all quarters—from the farthest corners of Maine 
to the extremest points of Louisiana, the signs oj 
the limes are propitious, and not a speck obscures 
the horizon. Go on, then ! Go ahead !” 

On the 25th February, Mr. Clay reached Mobile 
on his way to North Carolina. Although it was 
the Sabbath, and of course no civic ceremonies de¬ 
noted the welcome which was swelling in every 
bosom, yet the wharves were lined with a dense and 
innumerable throng, eager to catch a glimpse of 
him as he disembarked. On the next day he was 
to receive his fellow citizens at the Mansion House. 
The Advertiser of the 26th says: “ Mr. Clay, we 
‘ are pleased to add, is looking in fine health, and 
‘ promises to live yet many years, the benefactor and 
1 the pride of his country.” 

On the 5th March, he left Mobile for Montgomery, 
Columbus, Ga., Macon and other intermediate cities 
on bis route, followed by the best hopes of the peo¬ 
ple for his health, prosperity and elevation to the 
Chief Magistracy of the Republic in November next. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Manbkll’sQpinion of his To leak—Personal Description—His 
Manners ana Mode of Addies*—Richard M. Johnson s Es¬ 
timate of Mr. Clay’s Abilities—Anecdotes—Conclusion. 


One of the most cheering evidences of the wide¬ 
spread reaction in the public mind in favor of 
Mr. Clay may be found in the letter of theHon. Wil¬ 
liam C. Rives, U. States Senator from Virginia, 
dated January 1st, 1844, and addressed to Colonel 
Edmund Fontaine, of Hanover County. In this 
manly and eloquent letter, Mr. Rives states the 
grounds of his preference for Mr. Clay over Mr. Van 
Buren ns a candidate for ihe Presidency in plain 
and forcible terms. The following passages cannot 
be made too familiar to the people of the United 
States: 

“Could any thing inflict a deeper wound on the 
cause of Republican Institutions than such a spec¬ 
tacle of levity and instability on the part of the con¬ 
stituent bodv as would be exhibited in the restoration 
of Mr. Van Buren, after the overwhelming condem¬ 
nation of his Administration pronounced by the 
almost unanimous electoral voice of the country but 
three short years ago 1 ? Would it not render popu 
lar Government a ‘ by-word and taunt’ among the 
Nations? **** **** 

“itis impossible for any reflecting man to con¬ 
template the actual and prospective condition of the 
country without seeing in it already the germ of new 
difficulties and troubles, which may, in their ap¬ 
proaching developement, agitate our glorious Union 
to its centre. The Oregon and Texas question in 
our foreign relations; at home, a deficient revenue, 
with all its ordinary sources pressed up to their 
farthest productive limit, and some of them, there 
is reason to apprehend, beyond; the Tariff contro¬ 
versy rebpened, with all the conflicting interests 
and passions which never fail to be awakened by 
it; and added‘to these, the rekindled fires of the 
Abolition excitemfnt—each and all of them are ques¬ 
tions which carry in their bosom the fearful element* 
of civil discord and intestine strife The worst and 
most dangerous aspect they present is, that all of 
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them bring into immediate and opposing array, if 
not into angry and hostile collision, the seciional 
interests arid feelings of the different geographical 
divisions of the Confederacy. Whose, Ht such a 
moment, is the master-spirit that may have power 
to still the rising tempest before it sweeps with de¬ 
structive fury over the face of our yet happy Union? 
or, should this prove hopeless and impossible, whose 
the commanding genius 4 to ride the whirlwind and 
direct the storm ?’ To preside over the destinies of 
a. great Republic, in a crisis of such complicated 
difficulty and peril, calls for something more than 
the arts of the mere party politician. It demands the 
highest moral and intellectual qualities of the states¬ 
man —courage, self-possession, elevation of charac¬ 
ter and elevation of views'; a nobleness and gener- I 
osity of nature that attracts confidence, and can in¬ 
spire enthusiasm: the spirit of persuasion and the 
spirit of command combined. Let the annals of the 
country, in some of the darkest moments which have 
ever lo wered upon its fortunes, be consulted, and 
they will answer whether Henry Clay or Martin 
Van Buren is the man for such a crisis.” 

Of such paramount interest have been the details 
of Mr. Clay *6 public career that we have but little 
room to bestow upon his private and professional 
history, honorable as it has been to him. We have 
alluded to his early successes at the bar, but space 
fails us in the attempt to supply even an imperfect 
sketch of his numerous triumphant efforts in the 
sphere of his profession. Owing to the more popu¬ 
lar character of his political labors, he has not en¬ 
joyed, out of the boundary of the Supreme Court, 
half the reputation which was his due as a jurist of 
extensive attainments and profound ability. But 
we have been assured by Mr. Justice Story, that he 
was regarded by Chief Justice Marshall as second 
to no lawyer in the country in these respects. 
His arguments always evinced gTeat reflection, and 
often great erudition; and they were of that eleva¬ 
ted and liberal character, which excluded every aid 
of a narrow or pettifogging cast. We must con¬ 
tent ourself with a mere reference to this department 
of Mr. Clay’s history; referring the reader to the re¬ 
ports and records of the United States Courts for 
information in regard to it. 

Henry Clay is now (1844) in his sixty-seventh 
year, and, notwithstanding his varied and arduous 
labors, tasking his mental and physical powers to 
an extraordinary degree, and the several periods of 
dangerous illness, to which he has been subject, he 
bears in his personal appearance the promise of a 
vigorous, healthful and protracted old age. In sta¬ 
ture he is tall, sinewy, erect and commanding, with 
finely formed limbs and a frame capable of much en¬ 
durance. From his features you might at first infer 
that he was a hardy backwoodsman, who had been 
accustomed rather to the privations and trials of a 
frontier life than to the arena of debate and the diplo¬ 
matic table. But when you meet his full, clear, 
gray eye, you see in its flashes the conscious power 
of a well-trained and panoplied intellect as well as 
the glance of an intrepid soul. Its lustre gives ani¬ 
mation to the whole countenance, and its varying 
expression faitnfully interprets the emotions and 
sentiments of the orator. Much of the charm of his 
speaking lies in his clear, rotund and indescribably 
melodious voice, which is of wide compass, and as 
distinct in its low as in its high tones. The effect of 
it, when a passion is to be portrayed, or a feeling of 
pathos aroused, is like that of a rich instrument upon 
the ear 


Nothing could be more felicitous than Mr. Clay’* 
personal manners and mode of address. They im¬ 
press every one with the conviction that he is a true 
man—that there is no sham about him and his opin- 
■ons. Frank, affable, natural and communicative— 
as much at home among European princes and po¬ 
tentates as at a Barbecue with bis own constituents 
—his perfect self-possession and repose of manner 
spring, not so much from long intercourse with the 
world as from that rooted democratic instinct, that 
dignity of character, which looks solely to the in¬ 
ward man, and sees not the stars and garters with 
which he may be externally decorated. 

Among the eminent men who have borne testimo¬ 
ny to those qualities, which render Mr. Clay so wor¬ 
thy a candidate for the highest office in the gift of 
the American people is Col. Richard M. Johnson 
of Kentucky. We are indebted to the Richmond 
Whig for the following anecdote: 

“ On the 30th of September last, Col. Johnson be¬ 
ing in Staunton, Virginia, a number of gentlemen 
paid him the respect of calling to see him. One of 
the company remarked to him, ‘ Colonel, when yon 
reach the railroad junction, you will be near the 
Slashes of Hanover.' The honest old warrior’s face 
! immediately lit up with an expression of sincerity 
and pleasure, and he eloquently said: ‘ I shall be 
I delighted to see that place. Every spot of ground 
Henry Clay touches he immortalizes. I have been 
in public life for forty years, and in that time have 
been associated with all the great men of the coun¬ 
try. Leaving out Madison and Gallatin, who were 
old men when I first stepped upon the theatre of 
j politics, I will place Jefferson first, then Henry 
Clay. He is a perfect Hercules in all the qualities 
that can adorn human nature. Some men may ex¬ 
cel him in a single quality—for instance, Webster 
may be a greater logician, or some may be more re¬ 
nowned for deep researches, but take Clay all in 
all, he has not an equal in the Union, either in the 
North or South—the East or the West. In moral 
courage—in physical courage—in oratory—in pat¬ 
riotism. and in every noble quality, he is without a 
superior. I have been associated with him on Com¬ 
mittees in connexion with Calhoun, Lowndes, 
Cheves, Webster, and other distinguished individu¬ 
als, but Clay was always the master-spirit. We 
looked up to him as the Ajax Telamon; and by his 
counsel we were guided in our deliberations. If the 
rest of the Committee assembled before him and 
were in doubt how to proceed, when he made 
his appearance, all eyes were turned upon him—and 
we were certain to be right when we followed hia 
opinion. He is a great man, a very great man.” 

As a writer, Mr. Clay will creditably compare 
with any of the public men of the day. His style is 
singularly perspicuous, simple, forcible and correct, 
evincing a preference for good old Saxon words over 
those derived from the Latin and Greek languages. 
In this respect, it is perfectly Addisonian. His in¬ 
structions to the Ministers sent to the Congress of 
Panama, his Land Report of 1832, his Report on the 
differences with France, and numerous documents 
which emanated from his pen while he was at the 
head of the Department of State, may be referred 
to not only as papers evincing masterly statesman¬ 
ship, but as excellent specimens of “ English unde¬ 
filed.” 

In his tastes and habits of life, he is remarkably 
simple and unostentatious. On his fine estate of 
Ashland, he has for many years dovoted his leisure 
to superintending the breeding and raising of cattle, 
on an extensive scale, and no man has done bettes 



service to the fanning interests of the country. He 
is an early riser, and methodical and industrious in 
tile disposition of his time. 

In early life, Mr. Clay had a fondness for play— 
not for the sake of the money sported—but for the 
company and the excitement. He has, on several 
occasions given up large sums that he had won, 
and often saved men from ruin. He has never played 
at a public table or at gambling houses. For upwards 
of thirty years he has not played at any game of 
hazard. We mention these fucts because there is 


indication of shuffling—of a disposition to evade or 
defer the responsibility of uttering au opinion. In 
contemplating his career, ive are often reminded of 
these lines by the author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde 
** AU my life long 

I have beheld with most respect the man 

Who knew himself and knew the ways before him, 

And from amongst them chose considerately. 

With a clear foresight, not a blindfold courage 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes.” 

Such a man is Henry Clay! And in no one pub¬ 
lic act of his life does he seem to have been actuated 


much misrepresentation abroad on the subject; and 
the most grossly exaggerated stories have been 
made current by his enemies. We have fairly stated 
the head and front of his offending. 

As an instance of that magnanimity which Mr. 
Clay carries into all the transactions of life, we may 
quote the following facts from the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Herald, of April, 1843 : 

“ A near relative of Mr. Clay, residing in his vici- , 
nity, who has been largely engaged in the purchase 
and manufacture of hemp, for bagging and bale- 
rope, for the New-Orleans market,'by the fall in 
value, and the embarrassments of the times, which 
have been felt with prodigious force for a year past, 
in the great South-Western Emporium, was lately 
compelled to make an assignment of his property to 
trustees, for the benefit of all his creditors. The 
whole amount of his liabilities was near $50,000— 
about one-half of which was due to Mr. Clay for ad¬ 
vances to enable the manufacturer to prosecute his i 
business, so advantageous to the farming interests of, 
Kentucky, with the nope of an improvement in the 1 
condition of things, so tnat a suspension of the work 
and of the payment might be avoided. 

“ The sale of the property took place about a 
fortnight ago, and as usual in such cases attracted 
several hundred persons, and among them many of 
the creditors. Mr. Clay then told them in substance 
that the assignment was for the benefit of all the 
creditors, himself included—that the amount due 
him was as large as all the other claims combined 
—that from the relationship in which he stood to the 
debtor, it was probable some, and perhaps many of 
the creditors, had become such under the expecta¬ 
tion that, if difficulty occurred, he, Mr. Clay, would 
protect them—that although there was no ground 
whatever for asking him to do so, yet, rather than 
that any man should think he had the slightest rea¬ 
son to complain of him, and in order further that 
every debt due to others should be paid, he now re¬ 
leased all interest under the assignment until every 
dollar due to others was paid, and then if any thing 
was left he would take it. The sale was made—the 
other creditors were all paid, and what little remain¬ 
ed was all Mr. Clay got for his $25,000. 

“ How different this from the ordinary course, when 
Mr. Clay, being the confidential creditor, would 
have been first paid, and in this case the only one 
paid, and who but Henry Clay could be found, under 
such circumstances, to reject the whole or at any 
rate his share of the proceeds.’ ” 

But it is with Mr. Clay’s public history that we 
have mainly to deal. The Legislative annals of the 
Nation are the sources from which it may be deri¬ 
ved. There it stands amply and immutably record¬ 
ed, through a period of nearly forty years. From 
those magnificent quarries of the Past, the materials 
will be drawn for a monument more perennial than 
marble or brass. Never were the views of a public 
man upon all questions of public policy more ingen¬ 
uously and unequivocally expressed—more clearly 
and broadly denned. On no one point is there an 


by other than pure and patriotic motives. “I« ould 
RATHER BE RIGHT THAN BE PRESIDENT.” In that 
expression we have a key to his conduct from the 
moment he first entered the National Councils; and 
in that expression we have an earnest of the single- 
heartedness of purpose with which the afiairs of the 
country will be conducted under his administration. 
His elevation to the Presidency would be a national 
blessing—not merely because it would revive confi¬ 
dence and restore outward prosperity, but because 
its moral effect would be incalculably advantageous 
to our highest interests as a Free People. It is no¬ 
torious that, under the dynasties of Jackson and 
Van Buren, the moral tone of the country has been 
deplorably lowered; the dastardly doctrine of Re¬ 
pudiation has sprung up, by which sovereign States 
have endorsed the ethics of the pickpocket and the 
swindler; and our reputation, at home and abroad, 
has received stains, which it will take years to 
efface. 

To the Philanthropist, the Patriot, and the Chris¬ 
tian, what a relief to turn from this spectacle of dis¬ 
honor and mal-administration, to the prospect of 
Henry Clay’s election in November next' 

And now we approach the termination of our im¬ 
perfect sketch of his Life and Public Services. The 
enthusiastic demonstrations in his favor, which are 
daily and hourly manifesting themselves in every 
quarter of the Republic, and which point to him as 
the only candidate of the Democratic Whigs of the 
Union at the next Presidential Election; the numer¬ 
ous nominations, and the cordial testimonials of 
State Legislatures, and of primary meetings of the 
j People every where, in his behalf, are matters of 
| present history, which it is the province of the news- 
j papers of the day to note. So overwhelming arc 
they in their amount, that it would be useless for us 
' to attempt in this place to convey an idea of their 
! character and weight. That they are the infallible 
I precursors of the election of Henry Clay to the 
Presidency of the United States, in the autumn of 
1844, we firmly and fully believe. That triumph 
will be rendered all the more glorious from its con¬ 
trast with the reverses and disappointments of the 
sixteen years preceding it, illumined only by that 
I buret of sunshine which visited us in the election of 

I General Harrison, and disappeared at his death. 

In this hope, we take a temporary leave of the 
subject of our biography. What further distinctions 
and glories may await him, time only can reveal.— 
But the Past is secure. His nume lives in ihe hearts 
of his countrymen. His fame is incorporate with 
the history of the Republic. May thpy both ba 
blended with the highest honor which a Free People 
can bestow. 


THE END. 




The leading motive for publishing this report, is to inform those who feel 
an interest in the matter, what was really done, both by the authorities of 
Ohio and Kentucky. By this it will be seen that the Governor of Ohio 
did not neglect to make the proper requisition, at the hands of the Gover¬ 
nor of Kentucky, for the fugitive Kidnappers; and that, however derogatory 
the statute of Kentucky of 1820, may he to the Constitution of the United 
States; and however erroneous the decision of the cfturt may have been, the 
authorities of Kentucky treated both the Executive of Ohio and his agent 
with the utmost respect and courtesy. Of this I have spoken in, what I 
conceived to be proper terms in my official report fre the Governor of Ohio, 
as well as in my argument at bar in KAtucky. 

I went to Frankfort a total stranger, with letters of introduction from two 
or three gentlemen of Cincinnati, which I did not at first present, prefer- 
ing first of all, to present the official documents to the Chief Executive, that 
I mtght be respected, if at all,. because .1 was the representative of Ohio, 
rather than on my own account or that of my friends. Governor Owsley 
received me with great kindness and cordiality, and immediately issued his 
warrant for the arrest of the fugitives, and on the day following- the Sheriff 
reported them in custody. Judge Brown, who was charged with the hearing 
of the cause ealled on me at my lodgings to inform me that lie would post¬ 
pone all other business, and set the cause for hearing on any day or days which 
1 might designate, and that he had instructed his Clerk to issue Subpoenas 
for any witnesses I might require, and requested Mr. Craig in whose custody Fin¬ 
ney was, to allow me free access to him at all times for the : purpose of prelim inary 
consultation, suggesting, at the same time, his desire to hear all the questions 
involved fully discussed. 

The Clerk, the Sheriff, and other officers performed their duty with 
equal alacrity, and promptness, and I had every facility for a full, fair and 
impartial investigation afforded me, not merely by the officers, but by the 
members of the bar and other private citizens, of character and influence. 

In the progress of the case, it will be seen that not only Phinney’s case, 
but incidentally, the subject of slavery itself, was discussed with plainness, 
at least, in the midst of a very large assembly of spectators, all of whom 
listened with profound attention, and none of whom manifested the least 
sign of disrespect or hostility 

1 have thought proper to say thus much from a sense of justice to Ken¬ 
tucky, as well as for the purpose of explaining those parts of the argu¬ 
ment which might otherwise be construed into flattery. 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 



Franklin Circuit Court , Kentucky , April 10/A, 1846, before the 
Hon. Mason Brown, Circuit Judge. 

The State of Ohio v . Forbes & Armitage. 

SLAVERY—KIDNAPPING—FUGITIVES FROM’ JUSTICE 


A writ was produced in open Court, issued by William 
Owsley, Governor of Kentucky, setting forth that Mordecai 
Bartley, Governor of Ohio, had demanded the persons of 
A. C. Forbes and Jacob Armitage, fugitives from justice, 
charged by affidavit, with having kidnapped Jerry Phinney, 
a free colored man, resident of Ohio, and that the Governor 
of Ohio had appointed William Johnston his agent, to receive 
said Forbes and Armitage, and bring them back to be tried 
under the laws of Ohio, upon said charge of kidnapping. The 
writ of Governor Owsley commanded the sheriff to arrest said 
Forbes and Armitage, and take them before a Circuit Judge, to 
be examined and dealt with according to the provisions of an 
Act, entitled “An Act to amend the Act reducing into one the 
several acts authorizing the apprehending of fugitives from 
justice: ” Approved Jan. 27, 1820. 

The writ bore the sheriff’s return, that it had been duly 
executed on said Forbes and Armitage, who were then present 
in Court, in custody of the sheriff. 

Mr. William Johnston appeared on behalf the State of 
Ohio, and Mr. Charles S. Morehead on behalf of Forbes and 
Armitage. 

The Court asked the attorney for Ohio, if he desired to 
produce any testimony, tendering the power of the Court to 
enforce the appearance of any witnesses required. 
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Mr. Morehead read the statute of 1820, and waived all 
technicality touching the points of indictment, affidavits and 
identity. 

Mr. Johnston would take no technical advantages; but he 
desired a fair investigation which should in good faith respect 
the rights and dignity of Ohio and Kentucky, and the result 
of which, be it what it might, should satisfy the authorities and 
the people, and allay excitement on both sides of the water. 

Mr. Morehead presented the issues, that Jerry was a slave, 
and that Forbes and Armitage had the approbation of his 
owners, in taking him in Ohio, and delivering him to them in 
Kentucky. - 

After the introduction of the testimony, which is sufficiently 
stated in the opinion of the Judge, 

Mr. Morehead opened the argument, stating his points as 
foollows: 

1. Under the peculiar writ issued by the Governor of 
Kentucky, and under which Forbes and Armitage were now 
before the Court, the only enquiries which could be made, were, 
is Jerry a slave? and had Forbes and Armitage the authority 
of the owner, or her approbation for his recapture? 

Mr. Johnston replied, traversing the grounds of Mr. More¬ 
head, and urging the following positions in support of the 
demand of the Governor of Ohio, for the fugitives, Forbes and 
Armitage: 

1. The Kentucky statute of 1820, is at variance with the 
constitution of the United States, and the law of Congress of 
1793, and void. 

2. If the statute of 1820 be void, the Cotirt has jurisdiction 
only of the question of identity, under the statute of 1815. 

If the statute of 1820 be valid, and the Court has jurisdiction, 
then three questions of fact are involved. 

1. Is Jerry a slave, and the property of any one? 

2. Who is his owner? 

3. Did Forbes and Armitage act as the agents, or with the 
approbation of the owner? 

The second point is conceded, for if Jerry be a slave, Mrs. 
Long representing in her own right, and as administratrix ot 
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her deceased husband, 26-27ths of Jerry, for the purposes of 
this case, may be considered the owner. 

The third point is conceded also, as to Forbes, but insisted 
on as to Armitage, because there is no proof of the express 
approbation of the owner as to him. 

The main question is upon the first point. Was Jerry a slave 
at the time Forbes and Armitage aided in seizing him at 
Columbus? 

1. Slavery is contrary to the law of nature, contrary to the 
law of nations, and exists only by force of the municipal law of 
the land. 

2. Slavery is strictly local, and confined within the territorial 
limits of the State where it is sanctioned, and cannot follow the 
fugitive beyond those limits, except by positive law, binding on 
both sides of the line. 

3. The only law varying these great principles of natural and 
international law, is that to be found, 1st in the ordinance of 
1787 for the government of the North Western Territory; 2d, 
in the Constitution of the United States; and 3d, in the Law of 
Congress of 1793, which latter cannot be so construed, as to 
extinguish the guaranty of liberty, contained in the ordinance 
of 1787, or to extend the rights guaranteed to the owners of 
fugitive slaves by the Constitution of the United States. 

4. The clauses of the ordinance of 1787, of the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and the law of Congress of 1793, 
authorizing fugitives from labor to be pursued into the North 
Western Territory, being contrary to the law of nature, con¬ 
trary to the laws of nations, and restrictive of human liberty, 
must be strictly construed. 

5. Strictly construed, these clauses can extend to but one 
case—that of an escaping slave . This implies a voluntary act 
of the slave contrary to the will of the master, and if by any 
other than by his own will he is carried into the North 
Western Territory, the relation of Slavery ceases as com¬ 
pletely, as if he had been carried into France, or any other 
foreign State. 

6. If the slave becomes free but for a moment, he can 
never again be reduced to slavery ; not even by his own act, 
because the right of freedom is unalienable. 
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7. It matters not that the slave was carried beyond the line 
by a bailee to whom he was hired ; if he is carried over in 
the relation of a slave, even hy a person having a temporary 
dominion over him, he becomes ipso facto free, and the own¬ 
er has his right of action against the bailee for the loss of 
his services. The law governing chattels does not apply 
to property in human beings. God gave man dominion over, 
and property in the beasts of the field, &c., but the property 
in man he reserved to himself. The property in * animals is 
natural and binding every where ; That in man is conven¬ 
tional, municipal, local, and to be kept within the literal mean¬ 
ing of the written law. 

In answer to the positions of Mr. Johnston, Mr. Morehead 
continued : 

1. That the question of the constitutionality of the Kentuc¬ 
ky act of 1820, could not arise in this proceeding. In ordi¬ 
nary cases, the question is perhaps exclusively an executive 
one, except as to the single inquiry of identity. In this case 
the Governor of Kentucky had issued his writ in obedience to 
the requisition of the Governor of Ohio, in conformity with the 
act of 1820 ; and this Court had nothing to do but to make 
the inquiries directed by the writ. If the act of 1820 be at 
variance with the Constitution of the United States, and the 
law of Congress passed in pursuance thereof, the Governor 
might have disregarded it, and issued his writ as in ordinary 
cases, and this Court, it may be conceded, would be compelled 
to obey the Executive mandate upon proof of identity alone.— 
But there is no Executive mandate to deliver these persons to 
the agent of the State of Ohio, unless it is ascertained that 
Jerry is a free man, or that they acted without the authority 
or approbation of the owner. 

The alleged fugitives cannot be delivered up under this writ, 
without the preliminary inquiries directed by the writ itself. 
The constitutionality of the act of 1820, cannot therefore 
arise, and need not be discussed. 

2. Is Jerry a slave ? 

1. Slavery is what the municipal law has made it, the rights 
growing out of which extra-territorially are guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. Whether in conformity to 
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natural or to divine law is no question here, and ought not to 
affect in any degree the fair, liberal and just exposition of the 
laws securing those rights. 

2. The ordinance of 1787 for the government of the north¬ 
western territory, it is true, declares “ that there shall be neith¬ 
er slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory.” But 
in the case of Rankin v. Lydia , 2 A. M. Marshall , 467, deci¬ 
ded at the fall term of 1820, of the Court of Appeals, it is said, 
that “ when the ordinance declares that slavery shall not exist 
there, it evidently means among the inhabitants and settlers, 
and not among the travellers or sojourners there. Their case 
is not affected by the provisions of the ordinance ; against 
them no provision exists.” 

The same principle is recognized and enforced in the case of 
Graham v. Strader , 4-c., 5 B . Monroe , 153. In that case the 
question is directly decided, that the owner of a slave, resi¬ 
ding in Kentucky, does not forfeit his slave by taking him to 
Ohio, or permitting another to do so, where the object of the 
visit is temporary, or in other words, where the party taking 
him there was a mere sojourner, and not domiciled. 

3. The slave Jerry being taken to Ohio by a mere bailee, 
without the approbation and against the consent of his owner, 
and that bailee not being domiciled in Ohio, and returning 
the slave to his owner in Kentucky, the ordinance of 1787 
can have no effect on his condition upon the most technical 
and strict construction of the ordinance. 

4. Jerry not being entitled to his freedom, in consequence 
of being taken to Ohio by a bailee, the manner of his after¬ 
wards leaving his owner, made him “ an escaping slave” in 
the true and proper meaning of the terms. 

5. After the return of Jerry by the bailee to his owner in 
Kentucky, she could have maintained no action against him, 
on the ground that he had become free, as settled by the be¬ 
fore cited case of Graham v. Strader. 

6. The ownership of the slave being admitted, and the pow¬ 
er of attorney to Forbes fully proven, the law will imply that 
authority was given to him to make use of all necessary means 
to accomplish the object in view, and consequently that Armi- 
tage acted with the approbation of the owner. 
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7. The authority of the appellate Court is binding on this 
Court, and it is useless to discuss the correctness of decisions 
made elsewhere in* conflict therewith. 

Opinion of the Court— Alexander C. Forbes, and Jacob 
Armitagc having been arrested by the Sheriff of Franklin 
County, under a warrant from the Executive, were brought 
before me in pursuance of the mandate thereof. The warrant 
after reciting that they had been demanded by the Governor 
of Ohio, as peisons charged by affidavit before Alexander Pat¬ 
ton, a Justice of the Peace, of Franklin County, Ohio, with 
seizing upon and by violence keeping in restraint, w r ith intent 
to transport out of the State of Ohio, one Jeremiah Finney, 
said to be a free man of Ohio, but flaimed as a slave of Ken¬ 
tucky, directed the said Sheriff to u apprehend and arrest the 
said Alexander C. Forbes, and Jacob Armitage, and upon their 
apprehension, to bring them before some Circuit Judge of this 
Commonwealth, that the said Circuit Judge may proceed by 
proper and legal testimony, to inquire into the matter, so far 
as shall be necessary to ascertain the identity of the said Forbes 
and Armitage, and their guilt or innocence in the premises, 
according to the statute of Kentucky, 27th January, A. D. 
1820, in relation to fugitives fr6m justice ; and if they, the 
persons mentioned in this my w r arrant, be identified as offen¬ 
ders against the laws of Ohio, and be found not entitled to the 
benefit of the provisions of the said act of 1820, that the said 
Judge may order them to be delivered up to William Johnston, 
Esq., who has been duly authorized, by the Governor of the 
State of Ohio, to receive and convey the said Alexander C. 
Forbes, and Jacob Armitage, to the State of Ohio, to be dealt 
with according to law,” &c., &c. 

The facts proved upon the inquiry, w r ere substantially these : 

Jerry Finney was born a slave in the house of Hezekiah 
Brown, of a colored woman named Rose. This woman and 
Jerry were held by Brown, not in his own right, but as the 
property of his w r ife ; Rose having belonged to a former hus¬ 
band by the name of Long, by whom, previous to her marri¬ 
age with Brown, she had eight or nine children, amongst oth¬ 
ers, Thomas Long. In the last will and testament of Heze- 



kiah Brown, he loaned to his wife a number of articles of 
property, real and personal, amongst other things, the boy. 
Jerry, to be held during her natural life, and after her death 
to go to her heirs. After the death of Brown, his executors, 
Henry Brown and John D. Richardson, executed a paper re¬ 
linquishing to Mrs. Brown, -tfho survived her husband, all claim 
on the part of Brown’s estate to the boy Jerry, and declaring 
that they knew him to be her property, and part of her former 
husband’s estate. Thomas Long, one of Mrs. Brown’s sons 
by her former husband, purchased in his lifetime the interests 
of all the other heirs except three, and died, leaving Bath- 
sheba Long his widow, who administered upon his estate, and 
purchased in her own right the remaining interests of the oth¬ 
er heirs, except the third of one share, which is outstanding. 
Mrs. Long has settled up, and made distribution of all her 
husband’s estate except Jerry. One of her children is still a 
minor. 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago, Mrs. Brown, after her hus- 
husband’s death, hired the boy Jerry to a gambler by the name 
of Allgaier, who represented that he was going to work him 
on a farm in Woodford' county, Kentucky—with a stipulation 
on Allgaier’s part, that he should not take him out of the 
State. 

Allgaier took Jerry to the State of Ohio, and kept him in 
his services there for six months ; when learning the fact, Mrs. 
Long, who held the remainder in Jerry, wrote Allgaier a let¬ 
ter, directed to him at Cincinnati, requiring him to return Jer¬ 
ry immediately, and threatening to sue him if he did not com¬ 
ply ; upon which Allgaier returned him to his mistress, Mrs. 
Brown, who was still living, now deceased. A few weeks after-* 
Jerry asked permission to return to his last place of residence 
for his clothes, which his mistress gave him, and he went away 
and never returned till he came back in custody of Forbes 
and Armitage. Mrs. Brown advertised him as a runaway 
slave, and offered a reward for his apprehension ; and since 
then, knowing that he was in the State of Ohio, Mrs. Long 
has given three different powers of attorney, at different times, 
to different persons, to bring him back, but always failed. A 
short time ago, she, Mrs. Long, executed regularly, according 
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to law, a power of Attorney to Forbes, whom she at the time 
had never seen, to appehend and return Jerry to her, at Frank¬ 
fort, Kentucky. It is admitted that the prisoner at the bar is 
the same Forbes, and that the prisoner Armitagc acted in the 
matter of Jerry's seizure, in conjunction with Forbes. 

All the questions of law and fact, in any respect bearing 
upon the foregoing state of the case, have been argued with 
great zeal and distinguished ability, by the gentleman repre¬ 
senting the State of Ohio, and the counsel retained by the pris¬ 
oners, and I regret that the necessity for an immediate deci¬ 
sion, and the other duties of the Court, now in session, prevent 
me from presenting and noticing in detail the various positions 
respectively taken, to illustrate and sustain the points so fully 
and ably debated by them. 

It is urged in substance by the counsel for the State of Ohio: 

1. That the statute of 1820 of Kentucky, is at variance with 
the Constitution of the United States, and the law of Congress 
of 1793, and void. 

2. That if the statute of 1820 be void, the Court has juris¬ 
diction only of the question of identity, under the statute of 1815. 

3. That if the statute of 1820 be valid, and the Court has 
jurisdiction, then it is insisted that in view of the facts as prov¬ 
ed, Jerry is by the paramount law of the land free, and cannot 
be regarded as an escaping slave. 

4. That if Jerry be a slave, and the power of attorney valid, 
for the protection of Forbes, still is it not so as to Armitage, 
as there is no proof of the express approbation of the ow ner as 
to him. 

The converse of these propositions is insisted upon by the 
counsel for the prisoners. He also insists that the constitution¬ 
ality of the act of 1820 is not necessarily involved in this in¬ 
quiry. That the executive is the sole judge of the terms and 
conditions upon which he will order the surrender of a fugi¬ 
tive, and that he alone is competent to decide whether he will 
or not be controlled by the act of 1820. 

The second section of the fourth article of the constitution 
of the United States, and the act of Congress of 1793, respect¬ 
ing fugitives from justice, so far as they prescribe the mode 
for the arrest and delivery of fugitives, are addressed exclu- 
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sively to the Executive. The Constitution enjoins the duty, 
and the act of 1793 prescribes the mode and conditions under 
which that duty shall be performed. It is made strictly, and 
in terms, an Executive act. The Executive alone is required 
to order the arrest and direct the delivery. Indeed in the case 
of the State of South Carolina ex parte Willard and wife, ads. 
the State of New York, it was held that the demanding, ap¬ 
prehending, and conveying away fugitives from justice under 
the provisions of the Constitution, were ministerial acts, wholly 
entrusted to the management and discretion of the Executive, 
and were so exclusively of Executive cognizance, that they 
were excepted out of the State habeas corpus act of South 
Carolina, by the operation of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. And when certain persons were brought up 
before a Judge of that State, by habeas corpus, who were un¬ 
der arrest by order of the Executive of South Carolina, for the 
purpose of being delivered to an agent of the Executive of 
New York, who had demanded them as fugitives from justice 
in that state, their discharge was moved on various grounds ; 
b\it the Judge decided that he had no power or authority to 
discharge the prisoners, or in any way whatever to interfere 
with the mandate of the Executive. See Sergeant's Constitu¬ 
tional Law , page 395. 

The act of Kentucky, approved 27th January, 1820, in re¬ 
lation to fugitives from justice, imposes restrictions upon the 
delivery of fugitives by the Executive, which restrictions are 
not found in the act of Congress of 1793, and it must rest 
with the Executive to decide whether he will recognize those 
restrictions as binding on him, or whether, disregarding the 
said act, he will direct an unconditional delivery of the pris¬ 
oners. 

The Executive has directed the prisoners to be delivered up 
on condition that they are not within the restrirtion of the act 
of 1820. Should I, by my mandate, direct them to be deliv¬ 
ered to the agent of Ohio upon any other terms than those 
prescribed by the Executive, I would not only be exercising 
Executive power, but would be exercising the same in direct 
hostility to the will of the Executive. 

M .ancillary to the action of the Executive, it only remains 
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to inquire whether a state of case exists, under which a deliv¬ 
ery is directed. -* x 

The act of 1820 contains the following provisions : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky , That in all cases where any negro 
slave or slaves, have, or may hereafter run away from his, her 
or their owner, or owners, and take protection in any of the 
United States, and the owner or owners of such slave or 
slaves, by themselves, their agent or any other person with 
their approbation, shall have removed, or shall hereafter re¬ 
move any such slave or slaves from any other State within the 
United States into this Commonwealth, and he, she, or they 
have been, or shall hereafter be indicted for the same, in any 
one of the United States, and the Governor of said State shall 
demand of the Governor of this State the person or persons 
so indicted, or who may hereafter be indicted, to be delivered 
to him agreeably to'the Constitution of the United States and 
this State, it shall be the duty of the Governor of this Com¬ 
monwealth, upon such requisition being made according to law, 
to issue his warrant to the Sheriff of the county where such 
supposed fugitive may reside, if he has a known place of resi¬ 
dence, requiring him to take into custody such supposed fugi¬ 
tive or fugitives from justice, as are named in such warrant 
and indictment, and bring him, her or them before a Circuit 
Judge ; and if the Circuit Judge shall be of opinion that the 
person or persons named in such warrant and indictment, are 
the owner or owners of the slave or slaves named in such in¬ 
dictment, or that he, she or they acted as the agent, or by 
approbation of the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, 
it shall be the duty of the Judge to discharge the person or 
persons, taken by virtue of said warrant, out of custody. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted , That if the Judge shall be of 
opinion that the person or persons taken into custody by virtue 
of the Governor’s warrant, is not the owner or owners of the 
slave or slaves in the indictment found against him, her or 
them, in any one of the United States, for stealing and con¬ 
veying a slave or slaves which arc not their own property ; 
or that he, she or they did not act as the agent, or by the 
approbation of the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, 
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then it shall be the duty of the Judge to remand such person 
or persons into custody again, to be dealt with according 
to the laws now in force on that subject. 

Three questions are embraced in the inquiry under the act : 

1. The identity of the prisoners. 

2. Was Jerry an escaping slave ? 

3. If Jerry was an escaping slave, did the prisoners remove 
him from Ohio,, as the authorized agents, or by the approba¬ 
tion of his owner ? 

The identity of the prisoners, as the persons demanded, is 
admitted. The proof is satisfactory, that Forbes acted under 
a regular and duly authenticated power of attorney from Mrs. 
Long, and that Armitage acted with him and at his instance ; 
and a just construction of the act must regard Armitage, 
when thus acting, as acting under and by virtue of the power 
of attorney, and with the approbation of Mrs. Long. 

It remains to inquire, whether Jerry, at the time of his 
removal from Ohio, was a fugitive slave. 

It is true this question must be tested by the paramount law 
of the land, and did the evidence exhibit the case of first 
impression, every aid should be derived from, and respect 
shown to the adjudications of our sister Slates, in ascertaining 
what the law is upon the case as stated. But when the ques¬ 
tion has been fully adjudicated by the Supreme Court of our 
own stale, such decision must be taken as conclusive evidence 
of what the law is. In this case Jerry was horn a slave. He 
was never taken beyond the limits of Kentucky with the 
approbation or consent of his owner. His trip to Cincinnati 
and continuance there in the service of Allgaier, was without 
the knowledge and against the will of his owner. The bail¬ 
ment to Allgaier was limited both as to time and place. By 
the contract of hire he was expressly inhibited from removing 
him from the State of Kentucky. The act of Allgaier in 
taking him to Cincinnati, could not be more prejudicial to the 
rights of his owner, than if he had been taken there by a mere 
trespasser, or had been stolen and then removed. 

When we recollect the spirit of compromise and concession 
under which the Constitution was adopted, and the deep inter¬ 
est which many of the States fell in the question of fugitive 
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slaves, it can scarcely be seriously contended, that the parties 
to that instrument ever intended that the right of service 
should, under such circumstances, be lost to the owner, and 
his power of reclamation cease. But the Supreme Court of 
this State, in the case of Graham r. Strader , 5 B. Munroe , 
173, have expressly decided, that if the bailee of a slave, 
even with the assent of the owner , take him to Cincinnati for a 
temporary purpose, and while there employ him in his service, 
and the slave afterwards return to Kentucky, no right of free¬ 
dom is thereby acquired. That case must be regarded as con¬ 
clusive of the present question. The subsequent elopement 
of Jerry, after his return to Kentucky,, under pretence of 
going to procure his clothes, made him an escaping slave. 

It results, therefore, that the facts which have been proved 
upon the inquiry, show that the prisoners are within the 
protecting clause of the act of 1820, and that the warrant 
of the Executive does not justify an order for their delivery 
to the agent of the State of Ohio. All of which the Sheriff 
is directed to certify to his Excellency the Governor of 
Kentucky, upon the return of his warrant. 

MASON BROWN. 

April 13, 184fi. Judge Mth Judicial District• 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHNSTON. 


May it please your Honor : 

Without setting up any claim to 
modesty, I confess that I appear before you laboring under 
great embarrassment—such as I never before felt. Not that 
any inflamatory excitement is felt against me personally, for I 
know there is none. Not on account of any personal hazard 
to be incurred by anything I am about to say,—for 1 know 1 
am safe—but on account of the novelty of my position, and 
the intrinsic importance of the cause in which I appear, and 
the vast moment- of the questions involved in it. I come here 
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not to quarrel with the domestic institutions of Kentucky, nor 
to add to the excitement unhappily too great on both sides of 
the water. I had rather contribute my efforts to promote 
peace and good will between citizens of sister States, whose 
interests, rights and feelings are so nearly one; who have so often 
mingled the blood of consanguinity in the bonds of peace ;— 
and the blood of patriotism on the field of battle, to secure the 
common blessings of union, liberty and law to both. I come 
here as the agent of the Executive of Ohio, with a legal requi¬ 
sition for certain persons charged as fugitives from justice. It 
is my mission to urge certain legal and international rights of 
the State which I represent; and I feel that in this community 
I may safely discharge that duty as fully and boldly, as if I 
stood in the halls of justice in the capital of my own State. 

Before I ever set my foot in this State, one of the first inci¬ 
dents which called my attention to the character of its people, 
was the valedictory address of a veteran Statesman, who, 
having finished his career, and resigned the cares of public life, 
had come up, as he said, to lay his bones in Kentucky ; because 
he knew that if they reposed in Kentucky earth, the foot of a 
tyrant should never tread upon them. And I feel a strong 
and abiding confidence, as I stand before you to day to debate 
these vexed and exciting questions, that if there be any spot on 
earth where the ashes of the dead or the rights of the living 
are secure, it is on the soil and in the judicial tribunals of 
Kentucky. 

Let me then, as well as I may, overwhelmed by the kindness 
and the cheers of this venerable assembly, approach the ques¬ 
tion involved. And first : The statute of Kentucky of 1 820, 
under which this proceeding is had, is at variance with the 
Constitution of the United States, and the law of Congress of 
1793, and void. The statute runs thus : 

u Sec. 1 . Tie it enacted by the General Assembly of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Kentucky , That in all cases where any negro 
slave or slaves, have, or may hereafter run away from his, her 
or their owner or owners, and take protection in any of the 
United States, and the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, 
by themselves, their agent or any other person with their 
approbation, shall have removed, or shall hereafter remove any 
such slave or slaves from any other State within the United 
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States into this Commonwealth, and he, she or they have been, 
or shall hereafter be indicted for the same, in any one of the 
United States, and the Governor of said State shall demand 
of the Governor of this State the person or persons so indicted, 
or who may hereafter be indicted, to ‘be delivered to him 
agreeably to the Constitution of the United States and this 
State, it shall be the duly of the Governor of this Common¬ 
wealth, upon such requisition being made according to law, 
to issue his warrant to (he Sheriff of the county where such 
supposed fugitive may reside, if he has a known place of resi¬ 
dence, requiring Jam to take into custody such supposed fugi¬ 
tive or fugitives ftom justice, as arc named in such warrant and 
indictment, and bring him, her or them before a Circuit Judge; 
and if the Circuit Judge shall he of opinion that the person or 
persons named in such warrant and indictment, are the owner 
or owners of the slave or slaves named in such indictment, or 
that he, she nr they acted as the agent, or by the approbation 
of the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, it shall be the 
duty of the Judge to discharge the person or persons taken 
by virtue of said warrant, out of custody. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted , That if the Judge shall be of 
opinion that the person or persons taken into custody by virtue 
of the Governor’s warrant, is not the owner or owners of the 
slave or slaves, in the indictment found against him, her or 
them, in any one of the United States for stealing and convey¬ 
ing a slave pr slaves which arc not their own property ; or that 
he, she or they did not act as the agent, or by the approbation 
of the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, then it shall 
be the duty of the Judge to remand such person or persous 
into custody again, to be dealt with according to the laws now 
in force on that subject.” 

Two questions of minor importance spring up under this 
act. First, are these persons within the meaning and protec¬ 
tion of the Statute, not being “indicted ” by a jury of inquest, 
but only charged by the affidavits of private citizens ? and 
secondly, was the statute intended to protect any but persons 
having a legal residence in Kentucky ? I suggest these points 
to the consideration of the Court without argument, and pro¬ 
ceed to the main question—is the law constitutional 1 It will 
not be pretended that the Legislature of Kentucky have not a 
right, that it is not their duty ip some cases to pass- laws in 
aid of the Constitution, and for the purpose of directing the 
mode in which its provisions shall be carried out. The pro¬ 
vision of the constitution, Art. IV. Sec. 2. is,—“ A person 
charged in any State with treason, felony or other crime. 
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who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall, on the demand of the executive authority of the state 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime.” 

It was well remarked by my brother Morehead, that the 
delivering up of a fugitive from justice, under the constitution, 
was an executive act. It is so, not because the constitution in 
so many words designates the executive as the only proper de¬ 
partment, for it does not. The act of congress of 1793 impo¬ 
ses this duty on the executive. The mode then of delivering up, 
may, nay, ought to be directed by statute. But no statute 
can be valid which thwarts the design of the constitution, 
or in any way impedes the action or impairs the powers of 
the executive demanding, or the executive delivering up, such 
fugitives. Thus, as by the act of 1815, the statute may direct 
that an issue be made before a judge of the court to ascer¬ 
tain the identity of the persons claimed as fugitives. But 
when the statute, as in the act of 1820, takes the case out of 
the hands of the executive, for the purpose of trying issues 
the result of which may defeat the ends of the constitution, it 
is unconstitutional and void, and the court has no jurisdiction 
under it. 

The act of 1820 proposes to protect from the laws of the 
demanding State, the owners of slaves, the agents of slave 
owners, and persons acting by the approbation of slave 
owners ; irrespective of the manner in which they proceed in 
recovering the slave, or what infractions of law they may 
have been guilty of in recovering him. Surely the constitu¬ 
tion never intended such a thing as this. 

The clause in the constitution authorizing persons to whom 
labor or service is due, to recover the persons held to such 
labor or service, does not authorize the claimant to seize them 
sans ceremonie , wherever they may be found—bind them hand 
and foot, and drag them away without proof of ownership, 
and in the teeth of the laws of the State whither they may 
have escaped. It says, “ They shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.’’ 
u Delivering up,” implies some act by authority, in the state 
to which the fugitive had fled—not an act of physical force 
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on the part of the claimant. And so the congress of 1793 
understood the constitution. It is there provided, “ That, 
when a person, held to labor in any of the United States, or 
in either of the territories on the northwest or south of the 
river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape into any 
other of the said states or territories, the person to whom such 
labor or services may be due, his agent or attorney is here¬ 
by empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and 
to take him or her before any judge of the circuit or district 
courts of the United States, residing or being within the state, 
or before any magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate 
wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made ; and, upon proof 
to the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by oral 
testimony or affidavit, taken before and certified by a magis¬ 
trate of any such state or territory, that the person so seized 
or arrested, doth, under the laws of the state or territory 
from which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person 
claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge or 
magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, his 
agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for remov¬ 
ing the said fugitive from labor to the state or territory to 
which he or she fled.” 

Clearly this act contemplates a judicial examination as to the 
right of the claimant. It contemplates no other mode of re¬ 
claiming, and, as this act was passed in aid of the constitution, 
by a congress, composed to a great extent of the same men, 
who but five years before had framed the constitution ; it may 
well be received as a fair exponent of that instrument. But 
whatever protection the owner of the escaping slave may take 
under the constitution, without such judicial examination as to 
the ownership, clearly the agent can take none. Agents, in 
such cases, are not known to the constitution, nor to the ordi¬ 
nance of 1787. The statute of 1793 is the first enactment in 
which agents are known ; and that act provides for such exam¬ 
ination. 

We in Ohio think such examination indispensable to the 
cause of justice and humanity. We see nothing but endless 
confusion, injustice and oppression growing out of the right to 
drag men, women and children from their homes without such 
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examination. We sec encouragement given to a horde of 
pirates who infest the waters of the Ohio on both its banks, and 
make man-catching a trade. 

I do not saj these wretches are Kentuckians. They are to 
be found on both sides of the water, and do not, deserve a* 
name or local habitation on either. They are the enemies of 
the human race: without sympathy for any body, and entitled 
to sympathy from nobody: men who will steal your slave Jrom 
you to-day, and sell him to you to-morrow. 

There is a distinguished character now in the Ohio peniten¬ 
tiary, who made a fortune by first persuading slaves to run 
away from their masters, quartering them on credulous black 
people, (who, on account of their color, could not be witness¬ 
es against him,) till a reward should be offered, and then con¬ 
veying them back again for the reward. There are unfortunate- . 
ly others out of the penitentiary who follow the same calling? 
until, if you were on the southern line of Ohio, you would 
almost imagine you were on the slave coast of Africa. 

About eight years ago a free colored woman, born in Ohio, 
and residing in Brown county, in the absence of her husband, 
was seized, and, without examination, or any forms of law 
whatever, carried into Mason county, Kentucky, and lodged in 
jail, under pret^hce that she was the slave of Arthur Fox, 
High Sheriff of Mason county. Mr. Fox disclaimed owner¬ 
ship in her ; and then she was retained in prison under pretence 
jhat she was the slave of Mrs. Johns of New Orleans. Mrs. 
Johns also disclaimed her; and, then being in prison as a run¬ 
away slave, she was subject to be sold at the end of fourteen 
months for jail fees. She was only set at large by executive 
interposition. I mention this case, not because it is a singular 
one, but because I happen to be familiar with it, and because 
it is a matter of record in both states. Cases far more aggra- 
vated, of which no record exists, have often occurred. Men 
believed to be freemen, have been knocked down with a colt 
in the streets, in the night season, dragged into boats, and car¬ 
ried—God only knows where. 

To prevent such outrages, the legislature of Ohio have en¬ 
acted two statutes against kidnapping. The one against seiz¬ 
ing and carrying away free persons : the other against seizing 
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and carrying away any person whatever, without a hearing. 
These statutes of Ohio in no wise contravene the Constitution 
of the United States or the act of 1793, nor embarrass the 
owners of fugitive slaves in recovering their property. Ought 
not these laws to be respected ? 

Forbes and Armitage stand charged by affidavit under both 
these statutes. We say Jerry was, by operation of law, a free 
man, and that in seizing and carrying him forcibly away, 
they were guilty of kidnapping. The act was perpetrated in 
Ohio, by citizens of Ohio, and the tribunals of Ohio alone have 
jurisdiction of the matter. They alone have a right to inquire 
whether, under the laws of Ohio, such a state of facts exists, 
as to bring these men within the law against kidnapping.— 

Again : we say that even if Jerry was a slave, Forbes and 
Armitage had no right to carry him away without a fair hear¬ 
ing under the act of congress of 1793 ; and that in so doing 
they were guilty of kidnapping. And the act being perpetrated 
in Ohio, weclaim for the Ohio tribunals the sole right to try 
the question, whether they did thus seize and carry him away 
without trial, or upon a mock trial, or in any way in violation 
of the laws of Ohio. 

Is this claiming too much on the part of a sister in the glo¬ 
rious confederacy ? Are not the rights and bairns of a sister 
state to be respected in a case like this ? Yet this act of 1820 
steps in, as I insist, in violation of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and takes the case out of the hands of the 
executive and transfers it to the Judiciary, to try questions 
which belong to the tribunals of Ohio alone. The executive 
obeys implicitly the statute of 1820, and it is for this court to 
determine, if your Honor should be satisfied that the statute 
is void, whether it will take jurisdiction of the matter ; or simply 
try the question of identity under the act of 1815. 

If, however, it should be held that the statute of 1820 is 
valid, then three questions of fact will arise. 

1. Is Jerry a slave ? 

2. Who is his owner ? 

3. Did Forbes and Armitage act as the agents or with the 
approbation of the ow r ner 1 

Upon the second question I do not propose to raise a doubt, 
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for, if Jerry be a slave at all, it may be conceded that Mrs* 
Long is the owner : for, either in her own right, or as the 
executrix of her deceased husband, she represents twenty-six- 
twenty-sevenths of him ; so that if he be the property of any 
body, he is the property of Mrs. Long. 

The third point may be conceded also, so far as Forbes is 
concerned ; because it is in evidence that he acted under a 
power of attorney, regularly executed by Mrs. Long. But 
there was no power of attorney authorizing Armitage to act in 
the premises ; nor is there any proof of express approbation of 
his conduct on the part of Mrs. Long ; nor any other appro¬ 
bation except what she may have bestowed on him after he 
arrived at Frankfort with Jerry in his custody. If approbation 
ex post facto , be contemplated by the act of 1820, I have not 
another word to say on this point. But I believe the statute 
means no such thing. 

But the first is the leading and controlling question. Was 
Jerry a slave at the time Forbes and Armitage seized him at 
Columbus ? Because, if he were not a slave, neither Mrs. 
Long nor any one else could be his owner ; and all authority 
to act, based upon such ownership, falls to the ground ; and all 
acts under such nugatory authority are without the protection 
of the act. 

This question, whether we will or not, leads to discussion of 
the institution of slavery, as it has existed, and now exists in 
the United States. 

And first: Slavery is not recognized by the law of nature. 
This broad self-evident truth is laid down in the Declaration of 
Independence,—■“ that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
amongst these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The great men who put forth this declaration did not mean to 
say all men, except negroes , are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator with the unalienable right of liberty . Nor did 
they mean by this declaration to annul existing institutions at 
variance with this great self-evident truth,—as slavery undoubt¬ 
edly is,—but they meant then, and for all future time—for 
themselves and their posterity—to set up this great, self-evident 
moral truth, as the standard by which all law, and all civilization, 
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should thereafter be tried ; not to unravel an evil already too 
intimately interwoven with the warp of society to be removed 
without destroying its texture ; but in the name of their 
country, w r hose independence they sought to establish, and in 
the name of the Creatpr, w r ho bestowed these “ unalienable 
rights,” to protest against its future progress. 

This doctrine is in strict accordance wdth the original charter 
given by God to our great ancestor, before sin or oppression 
had marred the beauty and glory of his new creation. With 
the archetypes of all that was beautiful and good before his 
mighty eye, “ God said, Let us make man in our own image, 
after our likeness ; and let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowls of she air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his own image ; in 
the image of God created he him ; male and female created he 
them.” As they stood thus before the bridal altar, glowing in 
the charms of youthful love, with this immense dowry before 
them, he pronounced upon them his parental benediction, and 
delivered them the charter of their future estate: “And God 
blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

All that was not conveyed to man by this charter, the Grant¬ 
or reserved to himself. And that there might be no misunder¬ 
standing, either as to the property granted, or names of the crea¬ 
tures included in the grant, he gave him “livery of seisin—” 
brought the mighty menagerie “to Adam, to see what he 
would call them ; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof.” As if God had said to 
man—Catch that bounding steed, and put thy brand on his crest, 
and thy caparison on his back, and make him bear thee whither 
thou shalt list. Seize that powerful ox. and, putting thy yoke 
on his neck, compel him to plough the soil. Shear that sheep 5 
and clothe thyself with his fleecy spoils. Snatch down the 
eagle from the cloud, and draw up leviathan from the deep. 
Make all living creatures in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth, thy slaves; for 
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they are thine', but as for thee, and thy posterity by this 
beautiful bride, I have stamped my own image upon you. Ye 
are mine! Thus stood the meum and tuum of the pristine 
world. 

__ It is not pretended that the divine law of property, thus laid 
down, has been always respected ; or that slavery has not 
existed since a very early period of history. Alas ! who can 
look around him on the wrongs and oppressions which wring the 
hearts of innocent millions without, or feel the workings of ten 
thousand bitter pangs within, without acknowledging that soci¬ 
ety has been sadly bruised and disjointed by the fall of man ! 
The first man that was born of woman, murdered the second ; 
and thus on, depravity, disorder, and oppression spread over 
the w'hole inhabited earth. We see wars arise, and prisoners 
of war sold into slavery ; nay, whole nations carried away 
captive, and sold into bondage as a punishment for their crimes, 
the nations thus punishing them frequently not less criminal 
than themselves. We see depravity and wickedness, by Divine 
permission, working out their own penalty and their own cure : 
but this does not altar the Divine law. Still property in man 
is contrary to the law of nature. It exists, and is tolerated, in 
society like some hereditary disease ; not as a part of man’s 
original constitution, nor as his constitution ought to be, but 
superinduced by remote causes at first, and now too deeply 
fixed to be amputated or rooted out, without inconvenience, 
pain, or loss of life. It was with reference to this great prin¬ 
ciple, that, although slavery existed in some form or other, as a 
local institution in almost all nations, and in Rome herself, it 
was one of the laws of the tw r elve tables of Rome, that when¬ 
ever there was a question between liberty and slavery, the 
presumption should be on the side of liberty. 

But again. Property in human beings is not only contrary 
to the law of nature, but is contrary to the Jawr of nations— 
There is no existing obligation, moral, legal, or international, 
on the part of one state, to deliver up fugitive slaves from 
another state. I know that a dictum from the court in the 
Amistad case* has been often referred to, to establish a differ- 
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ent rule, but that dictum is clearly not to the point. In that case 
the captive negroes were claimed, not upon any principle of 
international law, but under the, existing compact of 1795, 
between Spain and the United States, for the mutual delivery 
of property in certain cases. The case did not require a 
decision under the treaty, because the negroes in controversy 
never had been lawfully slaves. 

1 say it is contrary to the law of nations, not because it is so 
written in the black-letter books, but because, for a quarter of 
a century, the traffic in slaves has been condemned by all the 
civilized nations of Europe and America. Because the min¬ 
isters of the principal European powers, in the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, solemnly declared in the face of Europe and 
the world, “ that the African Slave trade had been re garded by 
just and enlightened men in all ages, as repugnant to the prin¬ 
ciples of humanity and universal morality, and that the public 
voice of all civilized countries, demanded that it should be 
suppressed ; and that the universal abolition of it was conform, 
able to the spirit of the age, and the generous principles of the 
allied powers.” Because, as early as 1821, there was not a 
flag of any European States, which could legally cover this 
traffic, to the north of the Equator. Because, by the act of 
Congress of 1820, and by the Act of the British Parliament 
of 1824, it is declared to be piracy, and punishable with death. 

It will be asked how these acts can aflect slavery as a domes¬ 
tic institution. I answer that they in no wise affect it, so long 
as it is domestic and stays at home. But they stamp upon it 
the character of a domestic, a local institution. They forbid 
it to travel on the high seas ;‘and the same principle of law, ad¬ 
judged by the judicial tribunals of the several states, forbid it 
to travel by land. 

Slavery is then strictly local . About this there can be but 
one opinion amongst those who have examined the subject. In 
most of the British Colonies, till recently, slavery has existed 
from time immemorial. We are to-day indebted to Great 
Britain for the institution amongst us. - It was one of the 
counts on which Mr. Jefferson in his original draft of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, indicted the British King—that “ he 
had waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating its 
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most sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons of a 
distant people who never offended him—captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur 
miserable death in their transportation thither. This piratical 
warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of 
the Christian King of Great Britain, determined to keep open 
a market where men should be bought and sold : he had pros¬ 
tituted his negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
prohibit or to restrain this execrable bommeree.”* Yet, tho’ 
slavery has been thus tolerated as a local institution in the 
provinces of Great Britain, it has been justly the boast of 
every Englishman, in the eloquent language of Curran, “ that 
the spirit of the British law makes liberty commensurate with, 
and inseparable from the British soil”—that it “ proclaims, even 
to the stranger and sojourner, the moment he sets his foot upon 
British earth, that the ground on which he treads is holy, and 
consecrated by the genius of universal emancitation ! No 
matter in what language his doom may have been pronounced ; 
no matter what complexion incompatible with freedom , an 
Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him ; no matter 
in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemnities he may have been 
devoted upon the altar of slavery ; the first moment he touches 
the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink together 
in the dust; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty,; his 
body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst from 
around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disen¬ 
thralled, by the irresistable genius of universal emancipation.” 

Such, too, is the common law of France. Property in hu¬ 
man beings is strictly local, and cannot exist for a moment, 
after the slave passes the territorial limits into a state where 
slavery is not tolerated. And this principle of law in France 
is clearly recognized by the Courts of Louisiana, where this 
peculiar institution is far dearer to the people than it is to the 
people of KentuckyIn the case of Maria Louisa vs. Mariat 
and others,t the defendants had carried a colored girl, admit- 
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ted on all hands to have been a slave in Louisiana, into France, 
where slavery is not tolerated, and brought her back into Loui¬ 
siana as a slave ; Justice Matthews holds the following lan¬ 
guage : “ The question is, whether the fact of her having been 
taken to that kingdom by her owners, where slavery or invol¬ 
untary servitude is not tolerated, operated on the condition of 
the slave so as to produce an immediate emancipation. That 
such is the benign and liberal effect of the laws and customs 
of that state, is proven by two witnesses of unimpeachable 
credibility. This fact was submitted to the consideration of 
the jury who tried the cause under the charge of the judge, 
which we consider to be correct, and was found in favor of the 
party whose liberty is claimed. Being free for one moment 
in France, it was not in the power of her former owner to 
reduce her again to slavery.” 

This principle has been held in our own country in every 
instance where the nature, of the case made it necessary or 
proper for a court to express an opinion. Without multiplying 
cases to prove a position that will hardly be doubted, in the 
case of Jones vs Vanzandt,* Justice McLean says; “ Slavery 
is local in its character. It depends on the municipal law of 
the state where it is established. And if a person held in sla" 
very, go beyond the jurisdiction where he is so held, and into 
another sovereignty where slavery is not tolerated, he becomes 
free. And this would be the law of these states, had the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States adopted no regulation on the 
subject.” 

“ Recaption,” says the judge, u has been named as a common 
law remedy. But this remedy could not be pursued beyond 
the sovereignty where slavery exists, and into another jurisdic¬ 
tion which had entered into no compact to surrender the fugi¬ 
tives. There is no general principle in the law of nations, 
which would require a surrender in such a case.” 

We have seen that by the law of nature, by the law of na¬ 
tions, by the common law of England, by the common law of 
France, and by the common law of our own country, slavery 
is strictly local. That property in slaves, unlike that in any- 
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thing else, is incapable of crossing-the territorial line, from ohc 
state to another. Within the territorial limits of a state, men, 
women and children may he bought and sold like “ beasts of 
the plough,” and property in them may be cherished and pro¬ 
tected by the municipal laws of the state. They may be sub¬ 
jected to the rule of task-masters, with power to command—to 
scourge—to exact their sweat and labor. They may groan under 
their burdens as the Hebrew vassals groaned under Egyptian 
bondage—without any human ear to hear their complaint, or 
any human law to relieve their sufferings. But on the territo¬ 
rial line separating one state from another, “ the genius of uni¬ 
versal Emancipation,” stands like the spirit of Omnipotence 
on the waters of the Red Sea, to let the slave pass over ; to 
intercept the master’s pursuit ; and to overthrow and overwhelm 
the prancing horse, the rattling chariot, and all the pomp, and 
all the pride, and all the power of pursuing forces. 

What then is there to change or limit this great pervading 
principle of liberty and law ? The only law varrying this 
great principle, in its application to American institutions, is 
that found, I. In the ordinance of 1787 for the government 
of the Northwestern Territory ; 2. In the Constitution of the 
United States ; 3. In the act of Congress of 1793. For this 
law, whenever it occurs, I shall insist on a strict and literal 
construction. 

The ordinance of 1787 is two-fold. The first part municipal 
and temporary, the second general and perpetual. The former 
for the government of the territory only, and to remain in force 
until the other laws should be established, and no longer : the 
latter unalterable and inherent in the bond of confederacy 
between the states. Or, to use its own broad, deep, and unmis- 
takeable language : “It is hereby ordained by the authority 
aforesaid, that the following articles shall be considered as arti¬ 
cles of Compact between the original states and the people 
and states of said territory, and forever unalterable except by 
common consent, to wit:”—And here follow six articles of 
older law than the Constitution of the United States, The 
Constitution of Kentucky, or the Constitution of Ohio, and 
paramount to them all. The sixth of these was intended for¬ 
ever to prohibit slavery northwest of the Ohio river, without 
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disturbing rights already acquired in this species of property 
in the old states. “ There shall be neither slavery nor involun¬ 
tary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the pun¬ 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted : provided always that any person escaping into 
the same, from whom labor and service is lawfully claimed in 
any of the original slates , such fugitive may be lawfully re¬ 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor 
or service as aforesaid.” 

The general rule laid down in that document, is, “ There 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted.” The restriction to 
this general rule, is, “ Provided always, that any person esca. 
ping into the same, from whom service or labor is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original states, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.” This general rule, securing free¬ 
dom, cannot be annulled by any state, or United States con¬ 
vention : and lest it should be overlooked or forgotten, it is 
copied verbatim into the constitution of Ohio : There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in this state, other¬ 
wise than for the punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted.” The restrictive clause, tho’ 
not so literally copied, is preserved with equal care, in the con. 
stitution of the United States : “ No person held to service 
or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on the claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.” But neither the . constitution of the United 
States, nor that of Ohio, pretends to alter, enlarge, or diminish 
the ordinance of 1787. It is still in full force, and paramount 
to both. 

Mark you then their peculiar language. “ Escaping into , 
are the words employed in each and all of these documents. 
“ Escaping ” implies a voluntary act of the slave, contrary to 
the will of his master. If he thus escape , he drags his chain 
with him. He may flee from state to state all over the Union, 
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and into what state soever he may fly, where the ordinance 
of 1787, or the constitution of the United States is in force— 

“He drags at each remove a lengthened chain,” but the mo¬ 
ment he sets his foot on the soil of the Northwestern Territory, 
by any other means than by his own voluntary escape, he 
becomes ipso facto free. Every lock, and bolt and link of his 
chain melts into thin air ; and his emancipated limbs, charmed 
by the spirit of freedom, are proof against all future manacles. 

These restrictive clauses, by all known and universal rules 
of construction, must be strictly construed. That in the ordi¬ 
nance, on which both the others are founded, should be strictly 
construed, because it is a proviso, a saving clause, limiting and 
restricting the general rule of the law. Freedom is the rule ; 
slavery in a certain case, is the exception. The body of the 
law protests forever against slavery and involuntary servitude. 
The saving clause provides that escaping sjaves may be reclaim¬ 
ed. The great object of the law is first to be considered, 
and if the exception were wholly repugnant to the law, it 
would be void. It is not wholly repugnant to the law, but it is 

restrictive of its ends, and must be understood literally_to 

mean what it says, and no more. 

But there are still higher reasons for the strict construction 
of these clauses. They are repugnant to the law of nature, by 
which all men are created equal, and endowed with the unali¬ 
enable right of liberty. They are repugnant to the law of 
nations, which recognizes no right on the part of a slave owner 
to pursue an escaping slave beyond the territorial limits of his 
own state, and which makes him free the moment he sets his 
foot upon the soil of a state where slavery does not exist.— 
They are repugnant to the common law of England, from 
whence we derive our civil jurisprudence, and the common 
law of our own country, which does not recognize property in 
human beings. More than all, they are restrictive of human 
liberty, and must be strictly construed—as much so as criminal 
statutes, under which the life and liberty of a citizen may be 
taken away. 

Hitherto we have discussed abstract principles, applicable 
alike to every case. Let us for a moment look at what may be 
called Jerry’s peculiar case ; and see whether he is a slave or a 
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free man. He has been twice in Ohio ; and it is remarkable 
that he did not “ escape ” thither in either case. He has re¬ 
turned twice to Kentucky, without his own volition in either 
instance. The second time he visited Ohio, it is not pretended 
that the present claimant, Mrs. Long, did not give him permission 
to go. He asked permission to return for his clothes, and she 
granted it. Where ? To the place where he had served All- 
gaier. Where was that 1 At Cincinnati,. where Mrs, Long 
had learned that Allgaier had taken him, and to which she 
directed her letter, threatening him with a law-suit if he did 
not bring Jerry back. At this time, then, he went by permis¬ 
sion of his mistress ; as much so as if she had come herself ? 
with Jerry attending on her as a servant. He went by her di¬ 
rection on her business, to a state where slavery is not tolera- 
ated ; and if, indeed, we can suppose he was a slave after his 
return with Allgaier, this last act made him free. In the case 
of Ohio vs. Hoppess,* tried on habeas corpus before Judge 
Read of the Supreme Court of Ohio ; this doctrine was clearly 
laid down. And although the facts of the case, in his opinion^ 
did not authorize the discharge of Watson from the defendant’s 
custody, the Judge lays down the doctrine thus : “ If a master 
bring his slave into the stale of Ohio, he loses all power over 
him. The relation of master and slave is strictly territorial. 
If the master take his slave beyond the influence of the law 
which creates the relation, it fails—there is nothing to support 
it—and they stand as man and man. The slave is free by the 
laws of the state to which he has been brought by the master, 
and there is no law authorizing the master to force him back 
to the state which recognizes and enforces the relation of 
master and slave.” 

The same doctrine is laid down by Justice McLean in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, in the case of Jones tw 
Vanzandt,! which was an action brought under the act of 
Congress, by the master, against a citizen of Ohio, for aiding 
fugitive slaves to escape from labor, &c. The Judge holds 
this clear languge : “Now if the slaves left the service of the 
plaintiff, with his consent, or in any other mode, except as 
fugitives from labor, and come into the possession of the de- 
* Western Law Journal, 270. +2 McLean’s R. 59(>. 
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fendent, as alleged, the plaintiff has no right to their services, 
and still less, to recover from the defendent their value.” 

So, too, the rule was held by Chief Justice Shaw of Massa" 
chusetts, in the case oC Massachusetts vs. Avis.* In this case 
the slave Med was carried into Massachusetts for a very tem¬ 
porary purpose indeed—merely to wait on her mistress while 
on a visit to her father and friends in Boston, and then return 
again to New Orleans. The opinion of the Judge is a very 
elaborate one, and is in itself a valuable digest of the law of 
slavery ; and after examining numerous authorities from differ¬ 
ent states, he comes to this conclusion : The “constitution and 
laws of the United States, then, are confined to cases of slaves 
escaping from other states, and coming within the limits of this 
state without the consent and against the will of their masters, 
and cannot by any sound construction, extend to a case where 
the slave does not escape, and does not come within the limits 
of this state against the will of his master, but by his own act 
and permission. This provision is to be construed according to 
its plain terms and import, and cannot be extended beyond 
this, and where the case is not that of an escape, the general 
rule shall have its effect. It is upon these grounds, we arc of 
opinion, thrt the owner of a slave in another state, where slave¬ 
ry is warranted by law, voluntarily bringing such slave into 
this state, has no authority to detain him against his will, or to 
carry him out of the state against his consent for the purpose 
of being held in slavery.” 

In support of this doctrine, Chief Justice Shaw cites two 
cases amongst others, which I beg leave to refer to, not because 
they are stronger than fifty others which might be cited, but 
because they are ,j;he. decisions of one of the best and purest of 
the Judges of the United States court, himself born and educa¬ 
ted in a slaye state, and a slave-holder. I refer to the decisions 
of Justice Washington, in the cases of Butler vs. Hopper,! and 
Ex parte Simmons.;}; In the former of these cases it was held 
in terms, that “ the provision of the constitution does not ex" 
tend to the case of a slave voluntarily carried by his master 
into another state, and there leaving him under the protection of 
some law declaring him free.” This was a case somewhat pe' 
♦Law of Slavery, 357. t4 Wash. C. C. Rep. 39(5. tl Wash. C.C. Rep.l9‘-> 
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culiar, as the master claimed the benefit of a law of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, allowing members of Congress and sojurners to retain 
their domestic slaves; both of which rights he had forfeited ; 
the one by ceasing to be a member of' congress, and the other 
by becoming a resident. But the case is an authority to this 
point; that the claimant of a slave, to avail himself of the 
provisions of the constitution of the United States, must bring 
himself within their plain and obvious meaning, that they wil* 
not be extended by construction, and that the clause tn the 
constitution is confined to the case of a slave escaping from one 
state and fleeing into another. The latter case was an appli¬ 
cation under the act of congress of 1793, for a certificate o^ 
ownership, to enable the master to carry away a slave ; and 
the same Judge held, “ that both the constitution and the 
laws of the United States apply only to fugitives, escaping 
from one state and fleeing into another, and not to the case of 
a slave voluntarily brought by the master.” In the case at 
bar, the slave neither escaped from one state, nor fed. into 
another. 

What has been said in relation to the second time Jerry 
went to Ohio, applies with equal force to the first. Perhaps 
with greater force in Kentucky. 

I am well aware that it has been held by the Court of Ap¬ 
peals of Kentucky, in the case of Graham vs. Strader, and in 
some older cases, that for the temporary purpose of a mere so¬ 
journer, a slave holder may take his slave within the North¬ 
western Territory, without forfeiting his property. But there 
is no case in the books in Kentucky or elsewhere, that I have 
met with, where it has been decided that a man actually do¬ 
miciled in Ohio, as Allgaier was, may keep a slave at hard 
labor for six months, without an infraction of the constitution 
or the ordinance, which forever inhibit “slavery or involuntary 
servitude,” within the territory into which he has voluntarily 
gone. Surely no judicial tribunal has attempted to extend the 
municipal law of Kentucky, by which alone slavery exists 
here, into Ohio. 

I have said that slavery is strictly local, and that its limits 
are territorial. Then on every principle of state sovereignty, 
an obligation arises on both sides to let each other, and each 
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others local and domestic institutions above. “ Hands off, ” is 
the principle. The people of Ohio have no right to say, you 
shall, or shall not, do this or that with your slaves. If it be a 
sin against Heaven, upon you and your children be the conse¬ 
quences. If it be a political evil, you and your children shall 
be the sufferers. But as for us, we have no right, no power, — 
I trust no disposition to intermeddle. But while we thus dis¬ 
claim all right to intermeddle with the institutions of Kentucky, 
we insist upon the mutuality of the obligation. Slavery may 
not come upon the soil of Ohio, or even leave its footprint in 
the sand above the low water mark. The ordinance of 1787, 
like the blessing of a patron saint, infused into the soil of Ohio 
an incapacity to support the footsteps of any other than a free 
man. The name of Nathan Dane is a^ dear to us as the name 
of Daniel Boone is to Kentucky. We are not privileged to 
inter his bones and erect his monument as our Capital. * But 
he has a more enduring monument in the results of his far-seeing 
policy. This ordinance has clothed thousands of fields with 
waving corn; covered thousands of hills with bleating sheep; 
set in motion a thousand plashing water-wheels, and ten thou¬ 
sand busy spindles; erected thousands of free and public schools; 
and made thousands of hardy intelligent peasants, as with their 
sunburnt sons at their heels, each tills his hundred and sixty 
acres of land, exult in the thought that there is no state like the 
state of Ohio. Yet if the doctrine should be established, that 
this ordinance is only to affect the rights of those who reside 
within the Northwestern Territory, and that those who reside 
out of it, though parties to the compact, are not bound by it, 
but may carry their slaves with them, when and where they 
please, to work an hour, a day, a week, a month, or six months; 
then this ordinance the poor man’s shield, the free man’s boast, 
the inspiring soul of the North-Western Territory, is frail and 
worthless as a withered leaf driven before the autumnal winds. 

Let us take a plain case, and see whether the domicile o 1 
the master can affect the question. A rich slave-holder in 
Kentucky, opposite Cincinnati, quarters on the bank of the 

* The remains of Daniel Boone have recently been removed from M.ssouri and 
deposited in a new cemetery at Frankfort, where an elegant monument is to be 
erected to his memory. 
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river one thousand able-bodied slaves, and furnishing each of 
them with a horse and dray, sends them over every morning at 
sunrise to compete with the free laborers of Cincinnati, requi. 
ring that each shall be in quarter in Kentucky, before the sun 
goes down, lest any one might suspect that either the slave or 
his master was domiciled in Ohio. May he exercise this 
privilege? By the constitution of the United States, “ The 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states.” Thus, the life, 
the liberty, the character, the property, of every Kentuckian 
who comes on the soil of Ohio, are as sacred, not merely to the 
law, b»it to the hearts of the Ohio people, as if they were their 
own. But may a citizen of Kentucky, merely because he is 
domiciled in Kentucky, exercise in Ohio, a privilege denied by 
the ordinance, and by the constitution of Ohio, to her own 
citizens? And is the law of “ escaping slaves ” applicable to 
each of these 1000 negroes, every evening when he returns to 
his quarter? If so, then slavery and involuntary servitude may 
be superinduced on Ohio by any citizen of Kentucky, or by any 
citizen of Ohio, who shall choose to build his house south-west 
of ihe Ohio River, in spite of all the ordinances and constitu¬ 
tions in the universe. 

Let me ask you, sir, what was the condition of Jerry during 
the six months he worked in Ohio ? Was he a free man or 
a slave ? “ He was a fugitive slave,” some gentleman on my 

left suggests, and I thank him for the suggestion. And pray, 
sir, what is a fugitive slave ? The ordinance of 1787, the con¬ 
stitution of the United States, and the act of congress of 1793, 
all define it in the same way. A person owing labor or service, 
&c., escaping into ” the territory. The word “ fugitive” does 
not occur ; the less classical but more pregnant word “ esca¬ 
ping” does. Did Jerry come into Ohio as an “ escaping ” 
slave ? He no more “ escaped ” into Ohio with Allgaier, than 
he “ escaped” out of it with Forbes and Armitage. Can any 
man, bound hand and foot, and without his own volition car¬ 
ried across a river into another state be said to “ escape ?”■— 
Jerry, to be gure, was not literally bound hand and foot; and 
to the observation of one who did not know his conditipn, 
seemed to have all the attributes of a man. But not so. The 
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fetters of the law were upon him. He did not possess, in his 
own right, one attribute of a man. He was a slave—the slave 
of Allgaier, who for the year had as complete dominion over him 
as Mrs. Bjown could have had. It was his duty to feed, clothe,* 
house and physic him. It was his privilege to command, gov¬ 
ern and punish him. He said to him, Go, and he went ; come, 
and he came ; Do this, and he did it. Jerry’s heart might 
have belonged to some one else, but his hands were the hands 
of Allgaier; his feet were the feet of Allgaier ; his will was 
the will of Allgaier; and by the will of Allgaier, and not his 
own, he was brought to Ohio. Call you this an escaping slave? 

Again I ask your honor, what was the condition of Jerry 
during the six months he served Allgaier in Ohio ? He went 
to Ohio a mere chattel, without a hand, a foot, a will, or an 
action of his own ; and could in no sense be considered an 
escaping slave. He could not be a slave in Ohio, other than 
an escaping one, else the ordinance of 1787 is perfectly nuga¬ 
tory. If Jerry was not in a state of freedom during this six 
months, he was in a state of profound mystery. I hope one 
day to see with better eyes, and hear with better ears, but 
while I remain in this muddy vesture of flesh and blood, I shall 
never be able to penetrate this mystery. 

I have heard the fine spun distinction taken, between the 
right to be free, and freedom itself.£But however much force 
may be in this distinction in a state where a colored man is 
prima facia a slave, and where persons are sometimes wrongful¬ 
ly kept in slavery, who byFlaw are entitled [to be free, it can 
have no force whatever where a slave, without “escaping,” 
comes into a state where every man not a criminal, is not only 
prima facia but absolutely free. This distinction was repudi¬ 
ated in the case of Lunsford vs. Coquillon,* and the rule held 
that in a free state whosoever was entitled to freedom, was in 
fact already free. Being free, then in the language of Justice 
Matthews, before cited, “ but for a moment,” he could never 
again be reduced to bondage. Never ! Not even by his own 
voluntary act, for the right of liberty being unalienable, he 
could neither sell it, nor give it away, nor in any other way 


14 Matthews Rep. 401. 
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forfeit it, except by the commission of a crime. The runaway 
slave may return to his master and remain a slave, because by 
“ escaping ” he does not change his condition, and he never 
was free : but the man once made free by operation of law, 
can never again become a slave. 

But it is useless with the existing state of facts, to moot the 
question whether a freed slave may voluntarily alienate his 
freedom, and go back into slavery ; because, in this case, Jerry 
came as he went, not by his own will, but by the will of All- 
gaier. And in thus carrying a free man into slavery, Allgaier 
committed an act of tortious violence, which could in no way 
affect the rights of Jerry. I say his act was tortious, although 
no physical violence may have been offered ; because it matters 
nothing whether an act of oppression be perpetrated under 
pretence of authority where none exists, or by physical violence 
without such pretence. Jerry was a free man without knowing 
it Allgaier enslaved his mind—riveted on his imagination the 
chains of the law—and thus imprisoned and manacled, carried 
him back and delivered him to his former owner. This could 
in no wise be considered the voluntary act of Jerry, nor so con. 
strued as to affect his rights. And so the rule was held by 
Justice Martin of Louisiana, in the case of Lunsford vs. 
Coquillon, just cited. So, too, the rule was recently held by 
Justice McLean, in the Circuit Court of the United States in 
Indiana, in a case not yet officially reported, where the master 
had brought his slave from Kentucky within the limits of a 
free state, and taking the alarm, lest they should be induced 
to leave him, took them, for greater security, to the state of 
Missouri. In this case the judge held that it was not neces¬ 
sary to pass upon the question whether the slave might waive 
his right of freedom after it had accrued, and again return 
into slavery, because in that case they passed over to Missouri 
in custody of the master, as slaves. That the master was 
guilty of a tort in thus taking them over, and that their right s 
could not be aflected by this act. Qn this point I need not 
multiply cases. The books are full of them; and if they 
were all blank on the subject, common sense would speak out 
and say that a slave, while in the custody of his master has no 
will. This is the great point of distinction between a free man 
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and a slave. The free man has a will ; the slave has none. 
Then whatever rights Jerry may have acquired, in going to 
Ohio by the will of his master, came with him back to Ken. 
tucky, because they could not be taken from him by the act 
of Allgaier. 

But we are met with the fact that Allgaier was a bailee 
merely. Agreed. He was a bailee for hire for the term of 
one year, and his dominion over Jerry, though complete while 
it lasted, was of limited duration. But a bailee can no more 
establish slavery in the Northwestern Territory, by carrying 
slaves into it and working them, than their lawful owner can. 
The prohibition is broad and comprehensive. “ There shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude within the Terri¬ 
tory,”—without any exception in favor of bailees or bailors. 
There shall be no slave labor in the Territory, and no person 
reclaimed as a slave, unless he shall have escaped into it. 

We are told that it would be a great hardship if Allgaier, by 
his faithlessness, should be permitted to deprive this lady of her 
property. If I remember rightly, this Allgaier was a gambler 
by profession; and if so, it was his trade to rob poor women of 
their property, and poor children of their bread, and leave them 
without remedy. But Mrs. Long was not left without remedy. 
She had her right of action against Allgaier for the loss of 
Jerry’s services; and that was her only remedy. This remedy 
she seems to have understood well enough, when she wrote a 
letter to Allgaier at Cincinnati, threatening to sue him if he did 
not immediately bring back her slave. 

It is said, indeed, by lawyers, that a bailee for hire cannot so 
dispose of the bailor’s property as to hazard the rights of the 
bailor; and that so far as the rights of the lawful owner are 
concerned, there is no difference between a breach of trust and 
a larceny. And applying this principle of law to the present 
case, Allgaier’s act, in taking Jerry to Ohio, contrary to the 
injunction of his mistress, no more affects her rights than if he 
had been stolen, or taken away from her by force. This 
principle of law is doubtless correct in relation to property in 
ordinary chattels, but can have no application to property in 
human beings. If Jerry had been a horse or any other animal, 
in which, by the law of nature, by the common law, and by the 
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usage of all civilized nations, property exists, Allgaier could not 
have so disposed of him, not even by the shrewdest slight of the 
gambling craft, but that his lawful owner could have taken him 
by replevin, or some other legal process, wherever she found 
him. But there is this wide distinction between property in 
animals and property in man: property in animals is sanctioned 
by the law of nature, and the common law; is universal and 
binding every where: property in man is contrary to the law of 
nature, contrary to the common law, strictly local, and binding 
only within the territorial limits where slavery exists by force of 
the municipal law. The legal notion of personal property is, 
that it is that sort of property which may attend upon a man’s 
person wherever he goes, in contradistinction to that which is 
fixed and immovable. And upon this hypothesis we say, a 
man’s property acquired in one state, by the comity of nations, is 
his property in every other state. Admit this principle in regard 
to property in men, and whither will it lead you? or, whither 
will it not drive you? A man acquires property in a slave in 
Kentucky, where, by the municipal law, such property is recog¬ 
nised: it is at his option to establish slavery in every other state 
in the union, wherever he may choose to travel, for the slave, 
being personal property, may attend on his person wherever he 
goes. But how shall he keep up this relation of master and slave, 
where, by the organic law of the state, and by a compact of still 
higher obligation, to which he himself is a party, it is declared 
that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude? 
The moment he crosses the territorial line, this relation ceases, 
because there is no law to support it. And with it perish all the 
rules of law regulating property in men, and all the ordinary 
remedies by which such property is guarded. No such property 
exists in Ohio. No action of replevin, nor any other action, 
woud lie for the recovery of such property. The only instance 
in which one human being can lay hands on another, and claim 
him as his own, is where a person lawfully held to labor or ser¬ 
vice in one of the original states, shall escape into the State of Ohio. 

This brings us back to the old question : Did Jerry “ escape 
into « Ohio. I think I have shown conclusively from the facts, 
that when Jerry left the state of Kentucky, where he was law¬ 
fully held to labor or service, he was a slave without volition ; 
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that he was subject to the will of one having absolute control 
over him ; that he went into Ohio in obedience to the will of 
a master who had the power to command him, to whip him, to 
fetter him, and to carry him when and where he listed ; and 
that under the circumstances, he could be considered in no 
sense an escaping slave. 

Jerry Finney, then, at the time of his seizure by Forbes and- 
Armitage, was by operation of law, a free man of Ohio. Dis¬ 
franchised, indeed, of the right to hold office, the right to 
vote, the right to testify : but so far as it regarded the right o^ 
any one to claim his labor, or restrain his liberty, he was as 
free as any of us. No one had a right to pursue him, either 
in person, or by agent; and these men by assuming such 
agency, and carrying him away, have placed themselves within 
the law of kidnappers, and fugitives from justice, and without 
the protection of the laws of Kentucky. 

I have now urged all the points which I consider material 
to the issue, and laid down, as fairly as my limited time for 
investigation, and my feeble abilities, would allow, what I be¬ 
lieve to be the law of the case, both as it regards the organic 
law of the nation, and the municipal laws of Kentucky and 
Ohio—what is held to be the law in Ohio—what is held to be 
the law in Louisiana and other states, where slavery exists— 
and what I believe to be the common law of all Christian and 
civilized nations. 

1. The Kentucky statute of 1820 is at variance with the 
Constitution of the United States and the law of Congress of 
1793 and void. 

2. If the statute of 1820 be void, the court has jurisdiction 
only of the question of identity under the statute of 1815. 

If the statute of 1820 be valid, and the court has jurisdic¬ 
tion, then three questions of fact are involved. 

1. Is Jerry a slave and the property of any one ? 

2. Who is his owner ? 

3. Did Forbes and Armitage act as the agents, or with the 
approbation of the owner ? 

The second point is conceded, for if Jerry be a slave, Mrs. 
Long representing in her own right, and as administratrix of 
her deceased husband, 26-27ths of Jerry, for the purposes of 
this case may be considered the owner. 

The third point is conceded also, as to Forbes, but insisted 
on as to Armitage, because their is no proof of the express ap¬ 
probation of the owner as to him. 
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The main question is upon the first point. Was Jerry a 
slave at the time Forbes and Armitage aided in seizing him at 
Columbus ? 

1. Slavery is contrary to the law of nature, and contrary to 
the law of nations, and exists only by force of the municipal 
law of the land. 

2. Slavery is strictly local and confined within the territo¬ 
rial limits of the state where it is sanctioned, and cannot follow 
the fugitive beyond those limits, except by positive law bind¬ 
ing on both sides of the line. 

3. The only law varying these great principles of natural 
and international law, is Ijiat to be found, 1st, in the ordinance 
of 1787 for the government of the Northwestern Territory : 2d, 
in the Constitution of the United States, and 3d, in the law of 
Congress of 1793, which latter cannot be so construed as to 
diminish the guaranty of liberty contained in the ordinance 
of 1787, or to extend the rights guaranteed to the owners of 
fugitive slaves, by the Constitution of the United States. 

4. The clauses of the ordinance of 1787, of the Constitution 
of the United States and of the law of Congress of 1793, 
authorizing fugitives from labor to be pursued into the North 
Western Territory, being contrary to the law of nature, con¬ 
trary to the law of nations, and restrictive of human liberty, 
must be strictly construed. 

5. Strictly construed, these clauses can extend to but one 
case—that of an escaping slave. This implies a voluntary act 
of the slave, contrary to the will of the master, and if by any 
other means than by his own will he is carried into the North 
Western Territory, the relation of Slavery ceases as completely 
as if he had been carried into France or any other foreign state. 

6. If the slave becomes free but for a moment, he can never 
again be reduced to slavery i not even by his own act, because 
the right of freedom is unalienable. 

7. It matters not that the slave was carried beyond the line 
by a bailee to whom he was hired ; if he is carried over in the 
relation of a slave, even by a person having a temporary do¬ 
minion over him, he becomes ipso facto free, and the owner 
has his right of action against the bailee for the loss of his ser¬ 
vices. The law governing chattels does not apply to property 
in human beings. God gave man dominion over, and property 
in the beasts of the field, &c., but the property in man he re¬ 
served to himself. The property in animals is natural and 
binding every where ; that in man, is conventional, municipal, 
local, and to be kept within the literal meaning of the writ¬ 
ten law. 

These points I have urged with some warmth, but no more, 
I trust, than becomes one believing most religiously the truth 
of what he says. 
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But I have another duty to discharge. I cannot sit down 
without thanking the court for the indulgence and facilities 
afforded me ; vacating all other business for my accommoda¬ 
tion, and tendering every means in its power to dispatch my 
mission. The authorities have received me promptly and 
respectfully, and the citizens have displayed not merely the 
civility due a stranger, but the courtesy and kindness due to 
a brother of the Union. For all this I feel that I owe an 
expression of hearty gratitude ; and whatever other message 
the result of the deliberation of the court may require me to 
bear back to the authorities of Ohio, I shall feel it a duty 
which I shall execute with the liveliest pleasure, to tell them, 
that I have discussed the subject of slavery in the capital of 
Kentucky, with boldness and safety ; surrounded by slave, 
holders who treated me with the utmost consideration and 
respect. 
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years of suffering, he' was finally relieved by a surgical 
operation—he acquired the elements of a good English 
education. Apprehending that his constitution had 
been too much impaired to permit the confinement of 
study, his father determiued, much, however, against 
the will of the son, to make him a commercial man ; 
and with this view actually placed him with a mer¬ 
chant. Upon what slender threads hang the destinies 
of life! A little more, and the uncompromising oppo¬ 
nent of the Bank of the United States, the Democratic 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, might have 
been at this day, in spite of his origin and early ten¬ 
dencies, a Whig preacher of panics, uttering jeremiads 
for the fate of that shadowy and intangible thing yclept 
’‘Credit system,” 

“ If shape it might be call’d, that shape had none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint or limb ; 

Or substance might be called, that shadow seem’d 

For each seem’d either. ” 

He remained a few weeks in a situation adverse to 
bi6 wishes and incompatible with his taste. Finally, 
hi6 earnest appeals succeeded in overcoming the resist¬ 
ance of his father, and in July 1813, he was placed 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, and subse¬ 
quently, at the academy ofMurfreesborough, Tennessee, 
then under the direction of Mr. Samuel P. Black, just¬ 
ly celebrated in that region as a classical teacher. In 
the autumn of 1815, he entered the University of 
North Carolina, having, in less than two years and a 
half, thoroughly prepared himself to commence his col¬ 
legiate course. It will be seen from this hasty sketch, 
that the history of the Speaker furnishes an interesting 
example of talent and perseverance triumphing ever 
disheartening difficulties in early life. So frequent are 
such instances, that it would almost seem that true 
merit requires the ordeal of adverse circumstances, to 
strengthen its temper and distinguish it from unsub 
stantial pretension. 

Mr. Polk’s career at the University was distinguished. 
At each semi-annual examination he bore away the 
first honor, and finally graduated in 1818, with the 
highest distinction of his class, and with the reputation 
•f being the first scholar in both the mathematics and 
classics. Of the former science he was passionately 
fond, though equally distinguished as a linguist His 
course at college was marked by the same assiduity 
and studious application which have since character¬ 
ized him. His ambition to excel was equalled by his 
perseverance alone, in proof of which it is said, that 
he never missed a recitation, nor omitted the punctili¬ 
ous performance of any duty. Habits of close appli¬ 
cation at college are apt to be despised by those who 
pride themselves on brilliancy of mind, as they were 
incompatible. This is a melanchely mistake. Genius 
has even been defined the faculty of application. The 
latter is, at least, something better, and more available. 
So carefully has Mr. Polk avoided the pedantry of 
classical display, which is the false taste of our day 
and country, as almost to hide the acquisitions which 
distinguished his early career. His preference for the 
useful and substantial, indicated by his youthful pas¬ 
sion for the mathematics, has made him select a style 
of elocution which would, perhaps, be deemed too plain 
by the shallow admirera of flashy declamation. The 
: worst of all styles is the florid and exaggerated. It is 
that of minds which are, as it were, overlaid by their 
acquisitions. They break down beneath a burden which 
4hey have not strength to bear— 

41 Deep versed in books, but shallow in themselves.” 

The mind should rather be fertilized by culture than 


encumbered with foreign productions. Pedantry is ^ 
once the result and proof of >ciolism. 

Returning to Tennessee, from the State which is, in 
two senses, his alma mater, with health considerably 
impaired by excessive application, Mr. Polk, in the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1819, commenced the study of the 
law in the office of Senator Grundy, and late in 1820 
was admitted to the bar. He commenced his profeg. 
sional career in the county of Maury, with great ad¬ 
vantages, derived from the connection of his family 
with its early settlement. To this hour his warmest 
friends are the sharers of his father’s early privations 
and difficulties, and the associates of his own youth. 
But his success was due to his personal qualities, still 
more than to extrinsic advantages. A Republican ia 
habits as well as in principles, depending for the main¬ 
tenance of his dignity upon the esteem of others, and 
not upon his own assumption, his manners conciliated 
the general good will. The confidence of his friends 
was justified by the result. His thorough academical 
preparation, his accurate knowledge of the law, his 
readiness and resources in debate, his unwearied appli¬ 
cation to business, secured him, at once, full employ¬ 
ment, and in less than a year he was already a leading 
practitioner. Such prompt success in a profession 
where the early stages are proverbially slow and dis¬ 
couraging, falls to the lot of few. 

Mr. Polk continued to devote some years exclusively 
to the laborious prosecution of his profession, with a 
progressive augmentation of reputation, and the more 
solid rewards by which it is accompanied. In 1823, 
he entered upon the stormy career nf politics, being 
chosen to represent his county in the State legislature, 
by a heavy majority over the former incumbent, but 
not without formidable opposition. He was, for two 
successive years, a member of that body, where his 
ability in debate, and talent for business, at once gave 
him reputation. The early personal and political friend 
of General Jackson, he was one of those who, in the 
session of 1823-’24, called that distinguished man 
from his retirement, by electing him to the Senate of 
the United States; and he looks back with pride to the 
part he took in an act which was followed by such 
important consequences. In August. 1825, being then 
in his thirtieth year, Mr. Polk was chosen to represent 
his district in Congress, and, in the ensuing Decem¬ 
ber, took his seat in that body, where he has remained 
ever since. He brought with him into the national 
councils those fundamental principles to which he has 
adhered through all the personal mutations of party. 
From his early youth, he was a Republican of the 
“ straitest sect.” He has ever regarded the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States as an instrument of specific 
and limited powers, and that doctrine is at the very 
foundation of the Democratic creed. Of course, he 
has ever been what is termed a strict constructionist, 
repudiating, above all things, the latitudinarian inter¬ 
pretations of federalism, which tend to the consolida¬ 
tion of all power in the central government. He has 
signalized his hostility to these usurping doctrines in 
all their modes. He has always refused his assent to 
the appropriation of money, by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, for what he deems the unconstitutional purpose 
of constructing works of internal improvement within 
the States, He took ground early against the consti¬ 
tutionality, as well as expediency, of a National Bank, 
and in August, 1829, consequently several months be¬ 
fore the appearance of General Jackson’s first message> 
announced then his opinions in a published letter to 
Kis constituents. He has ever been opposed to an op¬ 
pressive tariff for protection, and was, at all times, thf 
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strenuous advocate of a reduction of the revenue to 
the economical wants of the Government. Entertain¬ 
ing these opinions, as we shall have occasion to illus¬ 
trate, and entering Congress, as he did, at the first ses¬ 
sion after the election of the younger Adams, he 
promptly took his stand against the broad and danger¬ 
ous doctrines developed in the first message of that 
Chief Magistrate, and was, during the continuance of 
his administration, firmly and resolutely, but not fac- 
tiously, opposed to its leading measures. 

When Mr. Polk entered Congress, he was, with one 
or two exceptions, the junior member of that body, 
hut capacity like his could not long remain unnoticed. 
In consequence of the palpable disregard of the public 
will manifested in the election by the House of Mr. 
Adams, together with the means by whicti it was ef¬ 
fected, a proposition was brought forward, and much 
discussed at the time, to amend the Constitution in 
such manner as to give the choice of President and 
Vice President immediately and irreversibly to the peo¬ 
ple. In favor of this proposition, Mr. Polk made his 
first speech in Congress, which at once attracted the 
attention of the country by the force of its reasoning, 
the copiousness of its research, and the spirit of honest 
indignation by which it was animated. It was at once 
seen that his ambition was to distinguish himself by 
substantial merit, rather than rhetorical display, the 
rock upon which most young orators split. At the 
same session, that egregious measure of political 
Quixotism, the Panama mission, which was pro¬ 
posed in contempt of the sound maxim, to cultivate 
friendship with all nations, yet engage in entangling al¬ 
liances with none, gave rise to a very protracted debate 
in both Houses of Congress. The exploded Federal doc¬ 
trine was, upon this occasion revived, that, as under 
the Constitution, the President and Senate exclusively 
are endowed with the treaty-making faculty, and that 
of originating and appointing to missions, their acts 
under that power become the supreme law of the land, 
nor can the House of Representatives deliberate upon, 
much less, in the exercise of a sound discretion, refuse, 
the appropriations necessary to carry them into effect. 
Against a doctrine so utterly subversive of the rights 
and powers of the popular branch of Congress, as well 
as of the fundamental principles of the Democracy, 
Mr. Polk strenuously protested, embodying his views 
in a series of resolutions, which produced, in a tangi¬ 
ble shape, the doctrines, on this question, of the Re¬ 
publican party of ’98. The first of these resolutions 
which presents the general principle with brevity and 
force, runs thus: “that it is the constitutional right and 
duly of the House of Representatives, when called upon 
for appropriations to defray the expenses of foreign mis¬ 
sions, to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency 
of such missions, and to determine and act thereon, as 
in their judgment may seem most conducive to the 
public good.” 

From this time Mr. Polk’s history is inseparably in¬ 
terwoven with that of the House. He is prominently 
connected with every important question, and upon 
fvery one, as by an unerring instinct of Republican¬ 
ism, took the soundest and boldest ground. From his 
entrance into public life, his adherence to the cardinal 
principle of the Democratic creefi has been singularly 
steadfast. During the whole period of Gen. Jackson's 
administration, as long as he retained a seat on the 
fi°or, he was one of its leading supporters, and at 
times, and on certain questions of paramount impor¬ 
tance, its chief reliance. In the hour cf trial he was 
never found wanting, or from his post. In Decrober, 
1827, two years after his entrance in the House, Mr. 


Polk was placed on the important committee of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, and some time after was appointed, in 
addition, chairman of the Select Committee to which 
I was referred that portion of the President’s message 
calling the attention of Congress to the probable accu¬ 
mulation of a surplus in the Treasury, after the anti- 
Icipated extinguishment of the National Debt. As the 
head of this committee he made a lucid report, replete 
with the soundest doctrines, ably enforced, denying 
the constitutional power of Congress to collect from the 
people, for distribution, a surplus beyond the wants of 
the Government, and maintaining that the revenue 
should be reduced to the exigencies of the public ser¬ 
vice. 

The session of 1830 will always be distinguished 
by the death blow which was then given to the uncon¬ 
stitutional system of internal improvements by 
the General Government We have ever regarded 
the Maysviile Road Veto as second in importance to 
none of the acts of Gen. Jackson’s energetic admi¬ 
nistration It lopped off one of ths worst branches of 
the miscalled American System. Mr. Polk had as¬ 
sailed the bill before its passage with almost solitary 
energy; and one of his speeches,* in which he dis¬ 
cusses the general policy of the “American Sys¬ 
tem” in its triple aspect of high prices for the public 
lands, to check agricultural emigration to the West, 
and foster the creation of a manufacturing popula¬ 
tion, of high duties or taxes for protection, and ex¬ 
cessive revenue, and of internal improvements, to 
spend this revenue in corrupting the country with 
its own money, should be perused by every one who 
wishes to arrive at sound views upon a question 
which has so much agitated the public mind. When 
the bill was returned by the President unsigned, a 
storm arose in the House, in the midst of which the 
veto was attacked by a torrent of passionate decla¬ 
mation, mixed with no small share of personal abuse. 
To a member from, Ohio whose observations partook 
of the latter character, Mr. Polk replied in an ener¬ 
getic improvisation, vindicating the patriotic resolu¬ 
tion of the Chief Magistrate. The friends of States 
Rights in the House rallied manfully upon the veto. 
The result was that the bill was rejected, and count¬ 
less ‘log rolling’ projects for the expenditures of 
many millions of the public treasure, which awaited 
the decision, perished in embryo. 

In December, 1832, he was transferred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, with which his connec¬ 
tion has been so distinguished. At that session the 
Directors of the Bank of the United States were 
summoned to Washington, and examined upon oath, 
before the committee just named. A division of 
opinion resulted in the presentation of two reports. 
That of the majority, which admitted that the Bank 
had exceeded its lawful powers, by interfering with, 
the plan of the Government, to pay off the three per 
cent, stock, was tame, and unaccompanied by per¬ 
tinent facts, or elucidating details. Mr. Polk, in be¬ 
half of the minority, made a detailed report, commu¬ 
nicating all the material circumstances, and present¬ 
ing conclusions utterly adverse to the institution 
which had been the subject of inquiry. This array¬ 
ed against him the whole bank power, which he was 
made to feel in a quarter where he had every thing 
at stake, for upon his return to his district, he found 
the most formidable opposition mustered against him 
for his course upon this question. The friends of the 
United States Bank held a meeting at Nashville tode- 
nouuce his report. The most unscrupulous misrepre- 


*On the Buffalo aud New Orleans Road Bill. 
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saidnt 1 as artyralai i Hud ;ihe enemy; u kh is; country$r de-; 
pHtiftMnsiJfloeknnrg.fr^ him' 

a- r i^«^t* eifllWsskiftd-Whig Waters" ttaite&iriipitbei 
c^py^tf^isaMtn^^^ysyns^fV^ittd'thbiH-i! 
taafe§, 9 wS i fhout , flei l d«iit dVeh wf th¥'¥ihbtity flF We'-Sab^ 
bam?f^fl.a:toWdt6ry 0 UMiMiSs. &biiijSff.: 1 ‘ifrtiPTQfinigte^;. 

jjMftBry? the Seivbtk ^fiiipst 'J&^ragjjft^elfcj 


™ . JfPFM iMrirn 

poned to that of agitayop,;^ panics an e^u^uflictal 
and branding aentence prenouucpa. _ pppn the. Chief 
JPfiffetrafe'.df ttve iiatfoii 1 , fft 'Vidfetipn of" hsage itid'Tjf 
t^tfffiJsflmtiSil^^hfe' fM0a kjWseht but‘ a ‘fiftMT 
pfmire b'f the : alarm arid confusion which prevailed, ' 

S tefh'atfon ‘had almost seized iipbn"ithe RepiitiiiCain 1 
j fliinned^by dk/ertiotV^ and ^harr^ssed'hjf' ffi&t&tyr' 
Iffubts'afld fears! Bdt“theHVefere^olvie'‘of him 
ir5fn'’4rin ( ghi^feid'th§ ^ilih of stated ConfltfblifjfI 
tn4A)iriIdus '<^hfll6t tb i s stf<^ifdi Sftnr 1 sho^iId 

iw'To^t r i|rhlnetftWfvfcw df' th¥ individhtd,’Who* 

j^iiifed ‘b.ver’ the ‘Cdririnilfeb of "Ways Pnd ‘Mekns. 1 
H(^ ceolne^; ‘ pifomfifiltlde, ' kind; 1 abu ridaht ; resoutch?' 
^ere (; nev , er iffealt,' •rfisr'oiihftiWg^Jfeech •lh-Viyftfc’ 
tiBh gf the’ ¥11 'thle rh^iU. : 

AVl^ts 


the’FteairfenVs meisiitp, 1 ^^ cohtaiihk all,'lhle ^dte- 
ts arid feiabhs on’jh'c ‘Hefiiiblicalrt. si^leW’tHb! 

Pteh. 'WtHtP speech ilmffSt pvkr^ .tbeiinBCT'pi 
‘‘liS aJi^T ftp‘*nlipjltnAr 1 ni; 


tjrDdght^rfofwr.ard'ld 'estabBsh’ the' ppwer‘0. . 
^^^¥4^'thfe^0OTO^fiph ! , a'P elucidated by cortt^m-; 
^anepilk dr eat 1^ exjipsitiony to do ! the/act; ithich had’ 
been so boldfy ctehoanced as ‘a high-iiatidetl and tyran- 
ni«ir'tiflur'patidn, :; could fteithei be refuted irbr yv'eak- 
ener!; Mr. McDuffie, the distinguish^ leader of the 
Opposition ito ibis eventful conflict, 'bar© tfesthBoirfy/in 


hid eonChidirtg irdmaffk^rtti ^the ^boMHese'Pnditrtg^j., 

hefes? * With' whttih"M ii> Poik ‘hiaid I ‘akif me d»the t 'owtjrnp^lj 
srtiyri ; which' 'SCouid' bfe-juUiciou^y itakenui' < 'Fh«rfiria)&ai 
bki pifrlioti ■ «o f- r hk ^pPeeh,- and a that in a which'tee-sefcii 
posed^heSgiartng 'fnisdOeids df> Bh»JBank,o;tveao)hh 
eflffcSentv i- Wyfi'Mft'Mfel^ffierbPd’tWncIttiydrlhhilrer: 
mat4s’bo 4 w4ttchr' W OiHpvc¥lluile<i,'&¥nfc)hbferof>hmhYifr. 
giniiy-Mtoitf'ftws^rfiBhtt^obtorvUtfeni^**^^ 
pre^idhti tfafes^toi^ic-^i ife&fe vjotMstfi-<ei!l«it»mmii%atr: 
pever felt in ConorosS’thiin' at thisiithriUiftgtihQhiettt, 
‘PhK fty^'partfes doOkWfc nppekch< bthoh < S)F'ia^^fiPde//in 
sutferfisftehfcdo 1 fkW HtvO' armies!, owl the &*$'&■• ® deadly 
corifliidfi n nTlihrmoliftV-'df'Mr. 1-MsfSoh i(imvaiieiij fi flfe> deb 
bate'WpS 1 "prrbstbflj^nfl'the diy^ft 'prbvefl'ih'i'irim^tel 
arts 'vikofy fonhe^Kcif) uWfean' 'cawsfe. ;•' ti aiik.tlikrv 

gave^&p thO'iGobtefit irr-deappirrh) rliiv/aarUa?®! .fcoicb/. 

rl^te ^ffsltidn"Ofirffid‘tavsjrinPn■wffthb‘©Ofttchiltefe->Jflf* 
Ways kiid''Miea r ASjtat kl)-«ime3>P must awltroltfs httflawib 
spe’ftsMectme^wias ^kmbty^ed ct'shW ses3temrj' Whiefe^ 
wit) forhi ah dpoch-iw TJhbi potjubaf annaU; of‘ thei ’oo«ti-- 
ny.i cMk; Poito occupied «ri<foP'itheil4rit> time’s |; Front'; 
iffliii^totehtiori'Wid ih e rmtSor©^e''ifte ( iftties,ftb»qet>tB^ 
nflttoe mmst J bflcat'jaUdimys r'rti-e' bh^orgkril <of' reuery? 
MlministthaoWiinafichkMolisets^AethlP 
fdr 'OhttoUS ; 'reisortS? pettUliarty'fett; lilftbrafilkcbbttl'ilhtmy 
w'ps tirstrike itkberiGibverSnmetttfictBiembarfasPf'toirfti^ 
tioH wakto'itht^ttrt tbcicawise afnmhfe dAdmiritetmUotos 
Ecc'frPkdinpiry aiidSriind«t»iiriinteeiiopj30Ptti.)rtKn<Pfe ifem 
ciwdriigfy rhade tha<'app«»priPtioh t 

.-rvtiwed' m tfebalo; thaniirwas twithlnkhe:4cop»iyf:'teyi;*J 
tltitotei tbpposition;; ru> iwithholdifesleni thfeJ btdinpyy 
pfte$'tttgi!4%e 'flepopites' tkei-re^rekrordfl'tOJihfe'tBffltte'bn 
thb tlhifed^tPMs; that thk r0sntotton. 'rmibt-'b« made; 
of^rkveteriioii ensue.; r^Db^lJawfciiwuk'itrmftiptir of"4h«' 
v»Weels <rf- Gtvv'Ornment<be r aiirested. « tPheipeopfef;sbrwid' 
lioVer forget the ; petiIsioPiaite»nt&bt‘ i ib whitih Hbay wert' 
Mmhsfifieoi^rpinbdiiiui-audgaittbsdj fpbe bpeKofieetisN 

should ■warn them tnon to?.;btiihi uptaghitf aipewer in'Ahd 

StntfeloflfeaelyrfdrmiilQfltesfadPltiesia'.drhewtPetlcP-'whieb 
we 'haveI desoritoedi'fhTes«S%)eat a edflltiohat' dabPP 
upon 1 <h©i-edimi^bteei«ndr:)iftTtkatarty ^dpon ,<*§!cftpfe“' 
iriphii> Failyriapprized<ofi ttio ^itficultieBibe 'bad! 1 )© eri- r 
cooatftrjhie hmmdtahicU'^biii^Mttt 'whh'iste^plesa ryi^ 
labee wnd-'iwiirfirigtacti'wiiyj! rHe^wM'4l^»ya , » mdyw- 
gryenhe'HiAiseiiOittjjlskatplasaatibds uponiieWeryi itemf 
floWeVe'r t'winuihv'W'^hk *ark>up pppropriptfonto'^ HK 
wasiev^ prompt!foiirneelt'aby ot^ftCtidns^whicbnflSigbt- 
be- dtartada tid • of q ujck^ sagaci ty 'to fletec t’ 'the- a#Mftices' 
to^wbichfactiottdidfeirtgenuottPhesi'is terd^'e<»'ttfi4Welftll 
Allahp measoreaof ithie eftmtnitPee; intflitdtbg^lhCW’hf 
parartiOtfntimpMttancc, relritiug; toithb itank'iaOd i; the i 
depoaitek' wererbarnedi/in ispitei'df ithttr-mdA 4»flrttitigfi J 

ble-opposition. ^ Tb©' true^hBaitCdc: Rtsppbltt-.aiis twHP ; 
cOTidubtefl , thisvcriwca|i«ahflicOto-':a "PncttBssffil' iistfPf 
amongiwWoin.Mr.PolkioccUpies a/disung-cishedkank; 
deserve Phedtfsting gratitudejof the-cotiftttfyjl'i'L 

Towards the close of the memorable sessibn'Of 4^5 
Mr. vSpo*kor (StaveneOn r Iresigrfid • ifi©j«hairj iite<tt<aSas 
hife seat imt|he: ’Hbuset'-- oflsthe''©«nO“ 

cratio party preferred Mt.; Pulkiaschietsaccessbr,' 
coivseqhenoe ofasilMsion'inita ranks, tli& r Oppositioev 

to.Whootl hisi'promineniti ahd iurtco&ipromisihg"cbutae 

had* rendered him leas acceptable*IsBCCOoled 1 in eloctihg 
a gentleman, then' a professed' flrieiid>lbut : S!nce<itt ,; den 
eided opponent of the >Pteudttnt whd.ihiwkteasureslI’Mr. 
Bdlkk defeat prodtned: no:; ohangeiin-hi#;:eburbrn'"W* 

remained- faithful to^his party, andrassiduous'limtho 
performance of hig arduous;dutips: ImDecember; tSaoi 
he waselected Speaker bf. the. House' Of;.Representa¬ 
tives, and ; dhosfen <f gain ini ‘ September, flakt) tafley 
animated contest.; iTheidUtiea ui tius. difficult siluatbb 1 ) 



counsel [o£irrabler eentinabntp, gwb/wirii a 'fearless ness. 
cha^adteraseicMrfiiiistwiiiQje .'i^u'Wic-,te<w*rs€t avowdiLariii? 

4rt<hi&welNriatoiWKttliiterblnaitenS) £ ibealiwq 
Hi *W**ikiiUi|bi««*dl at** 

sfitudh'e^tvSs r&rttaHi6a *ai>irffifcs, r art# 

b w s^.'Sr iftigw bta 1 mm-mw#. 

fi& v 6pj>6fe^tic|h > wife 'attttij^^NolWK 

® w^i hw*!mm%A\-p 


t ile, bow iconcedalv lie! hasiliifeliargeii wdtbira re, fidelity ; 
iod v fairnpssj i v/Jig the: rbegiiuri ngy uirasual difficulties i 
w g ie thrown) rin; i;his a way^y.-ad /animosity/ which-was i 
sflrndtiracs carried to-nn-extent -that called: forth gene. 
ral;aniiraaHuea>i«n. rji'Durittgiltfee ifiritia^saionlin iwkunir' 
iilpEffafletltimoMiappeal^werfe Itakep/fibmrbiscdeijiriQK jl 
thdnihad -occurred .in,thtelfflhdDBpenioiMncdUb* origitiV 
ofiibfcfioverrilhhntiirbOt.herwbs/»aifoprriy :*usthi»0djl>yl) 
tbeilfirtuMj) anUrihyiimany?ofi;i i hifciipi»lhtcal irivhraaivi|ni il 

StHDgfrsirbflnaHDipiwiieBi dir ho ivirifc a :W akhtogtono wei _ _ &l( . . 

sirucfcwitfei^hfliidigajty.-pnwjfltitudat endoiirifWrtiality, . 

sihhepbich-iidvMtsiUca^yeiintheejdeUheratWiin^ofelha b«gr heyri V}S[Hl B, ®?ffl W d i..-. , - .. .. .- 

H«ii».i:ciiisi»a3;'with!erfeatoplwuhe UnttlwiHhewritabut) bitt&l;fijg liTOWBSjBb 

the other .day, mu atbnsatbjnetfnbefuoCB tbM QpposjrianprtUUi^:.Maihib 9 iwwmpJ{«Wfr/W 
i B thafc(bhdyv'fattr4he!sart«aliedtinrtonyyi!eNcltiMjthsJ»nd“ hasillMo* pWy,i^ilteRi#§olVll>ffl»% 
ing-thh violence ymhavbiokihobhvd(^aseailedj Qoii* Unhid,juetjf$Esi£J(*mnmfet/»tithfe;pr^in<a^^^ 
BBiB!passed,-: aatltbwdcltwaeaaloifaeta4sa»finin iMfriii ^uheilaW/admfniBtraJtoriphnBeyey&iale^^l^ottt 
unanimous vote of ihaoJ£s ) W.ke[j»re^«»g(ofSdet* 1 fri«BJd n6t;idltly»#^^y»tottteft, feat he* ^»c aidtly«pBtoa 
irhomdt oipamtedifHtfanthe IdBdMfeife^ifatgnts^djlio Ipf^chfeofeMbi. of «e«i!Wfi-[ Jadkatoi fcr 

it*-ihigheri'Mli|reea-ji^i 8 iHeelttu*p*a Rad.jgffodscfw^jssii; Jjfcr.t.$Q% -jg 
ta»«iia>eai»h&^i«tence-|of,x)p|po»toonhta ; a-stfetioo (f i qerftcqfbifcM 

ahichrbfe ajuidtnesa; qoolness^wtwl'vssg&cOy^mtiaentlyi alwaj^t «^^g«^^//b^greaf c 694j^ c pfFpr n ^ja ^ 

ariJ ot inacndoiiJln »no tee .ewjy vole! 

oFfewir^kublic»!artea’i hav,eftpuf3UBdr.arifitfoer!}Ci>i> more/ jconaidfllirtgihthft) prpniifl§ 9 c%rflfh' : HfiB 0 8 fl r 8 e J:i a J :1 4 iiS 
cesaietenti corirsedhanuMh-Bolfel ilpoto wvcsviiemerri i^rttf hasaBnoqridltoft&^f^b *mafctnftrite 9 ^8* Wi<L 
wraiiesp(#heathelcuiinent!/6f:popitlar(OpiAion;tly’aatbndt}/| lofiirixi < hieaxpiary,!a saidshyxhai i&daidoiri*** liobfchHft 

(•jo^helwihiaibTiia^asrAtdiiiiyoftdlaBjiedrrtttetlitepnBTj..—~— 

victiopsi oft/d Uty-,i preferring to,eteh.:WtthtHiaipat«^loeiJ 
ntlierr.tbun vioetiby Jtbiririqbaridoiijiicdtflj.fl'hfab rtHO/hasw 
noticed? uiil&B theiioaseuaftete-hwtiteftk f£jfc0ftb:i$cli8ft&t 
aiuki hfinindi«i«tli‘thQiisameijtozftn<h;)Wl®rtl!Jn('i)fe 3 § ftt! 

MfivmlihiarmiaUefabla; p«i|iowi^ofcT^!)itp»»^W/l»inl 
the Democratic;p*riyeinrtb#:dlresidiihtiftl^leetiori. cQ«j 
(acb of ite>flo(^icm^ihe‘..F«!P«Urihifi»®«ftB«iia im, 
district, wrfolU'hhvfe>appBHedi eiid!':tlrivitn< hapfeitt :tii®i.di 
ifldilrimisptvujg.fppiiticAan. beentghyerrtbtiJ hyi 

setSrix,' ntelijjviea'tiibadnbb) Of» 9 »lwdrfbis:;th^o rpflUWftili 
Noietaftd tooked -to hientpreJ^twrii alb«Wttd*»d btvtn* 
short/iraganiedisCfcoe^* morei lhatt-^hclplejjhe would 
Mve-yialdcd'jbMi3OW1 lOOftKictipuOrrfiO.dbie aiinriiraU®!^. 
wtjtoi heomistahen,l nof 1 popular: hpinio^ u->Buti hfc.fookt 
•0(09(1 9il) gnome noieivib to nJnamols aril , 93 c)S 
kegar ni Jemnqqo ad uI nr.god rioiuU odt io yomo 
.sotnoM .iIVl hoaoaua a} see" ndw leubivibni aril oJ 
•<j# j/.iif n hjs ihw bp, ,800ijeiaoase Icnonaq yhcH 


|tflibafediiidiyfeiBqj<ridjiieco9Maf^gitt\seatt«iKthfedfloBA 
tofth^Hbube, hif 'name 1 ‘being)found JupaITneVeryilist/of 
ithh'^tty sfid Ite-aimsefiil; 





till "to noitioq 051a! c dsiw olinu oJ willed .>M 
oihaL a rii cinavl’/anna'T ni ebnaht iaoiJrkiq 
•iM ol jiavig otl binoda sja)8 aril to 0I0T sdt iaiii 
ii£m;!‘ii/na .iciif ri.'jidw liliw esaaowe adt Ijcig ; nuoriloO 


k ,rl;;iov aviteicqmoa aid gnihiWtariiiwflR ^s‘us!q r.ia? j adt ila .lew ms 10 toianagixs gnmeaiq orb Lima bn 
w aoflio nvitooaxa Vim ui yalmiib hlnow srl ytiiida r.rb Imd ad riaiilw idi J uniat Ima inamglioj, 'io easmoea 


sqmoo 

Dtjaafiio nvlluaaxS yna ui yelqsih IjIbow «fi ytilide 
•mid lliirj hlooria namyrmBop aiii io aaiov celt rhii l '/ i, 
-ildnqaJI silt In Jnamiinas imarmg sdi .is/awod .oariY/ 
OJ ajfKab a bosatninr) rioinU ;td.l JBcdapivsib vliaq mo 

•MSy * 

mm ww" 

Wen&om 


_ MBPim 

as® 

Itic* abk wmi 
___JghlbafWrWaWrt ftie^-ri^d^'A^ 

fefwih')Prihte'U>W'dtdlftge,'>aTi<I cndtihued-ttieiountTl 
V?lp; when he wlas'Bi’ftdualeclHU'ith’Uhe vlw^h^fcHliol 
util's ol’ihi® :'.clasSii' lie! de list e redl 11 the i »i: it a I esdictorty, 
talilresk, .whicho is .'stilli; retaem hered. oapdj ad»ejrte{i ,f«> 



h 4 )#ll 1 ¥WBna f^iWWWfc P ^1 

Ijfeul which.<ha 9 -.ever::i? 9 e« upr^ghharid; #ISrfS- 

hifloithe^thein *i»d. frhRdffetP iwq 
adienJthgB *f:his acquaiptanoe, r.»orhv nom aiaw naadi 
9YC9I ot list inn Idtioa ,ta»nnoy iIobcu atio yd boyo'i 
-y'iitxng Jims .iulasu .tnancnnaq yiifinpa enoir-sanquii 

.gnx 

batinXJ nrlt ol Lanintat aulled .iM .lawguA ni 
-inoo neahaniA adt mod godaJe.cp.ab adt pnnnsd , aali;i8 
d:)it! ' , ' / .lii'ViiJ Jti ;-tiolH=)93 n iofli gmbloi) nan? aiaimiaaim 
ybaaqe e 0} aldato'/fll ablil gjoaqfeouq aril Ima yon or 
taiheo aril rno'ii hatiseai oved ol nwnnd oie tedf soeaq 
dnvinc Bid nO .syovna iki.’ncl ac'J dtiw saonaralnoa 
-cliii c I to usd aril moil Ijf/na’lsiiEiJ fodJiit aid bnuol ad 

;bb 

'q 

bna 

d riaidw 10'i Jiialet line inamgliBj. io gaamoaot 
ad ribidw Hid .hadaingnitarh ybesilc naad 
lo noiifiiJHtnimliB liiBiflhd 15 rigtioiril velqsih ot baail 

Saasygi SfSi 

ShH^n 

EUa^M rmffll»f oralioii, ,r dfhVhrM fib WA 
Mnsmplmmrs lu of' i mi! a{M s pe^MyWm> 
Port'"FciHo;''slT?krri^ i ytfets-'^m'artrtrJtyj ‘ of'-his 
ciO'jytittC 11 " 1 »* .vlifi* bariailqmnoai rb n:w oprimot 

On leaving 1 hoWe^rIMK 11 Batllas 1 commedoad tBh 
stnJrty/df tlie lawtiin'ttheidffice/bfiAhisifatliBrj at jillUa- 
ddlkipia^ atHl aldhdughii!in;the;intervf^Sfftlillia<tacyei^ 

stiidiy., theumara lattraritiVb irifruiftpUt >Uteralqr,q..qpd 

IWfttly.jWepe'inQti^pfee^fteqtlypuUwalg^.ehejyetjpep- 
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severed with unceasing application in making him¬ 
self a thorough master of the great principles of the 
profession of which he has since been so distinguish¬ 
ed a member. He was admitted to the bar in 1813. 
Soon after the declaration of war with England, he 
had enrolled himself in a volunteer corps; and when, 
in the year IS 13, Mr. Gallatin was appointed by 
President Madison a member of the commission that 
repaired to St. Petersburg, for the purpose of nego¬ 
tiating a peace under the mediation of the Emperor 
Alexander, he accompanied that minister as his pri¬ 
vate and confidential secretary. During a residence 
of more than a year in Europe, Mr. Dallas had, an 
opportunity of visiting Russia, France, England, 
Holland, and the Netherlands. While in England, 
a family connection with Lord Byron brought him 
into frequent association with that great poet, who 
then, at twenty-five years of age, was receiving in 
London the general and enthusiastic admitation 
which the appearance of his two beautiful poems, the 
Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, could not fail to call 
forth. It was in consequence of a remark of Mr. 
Dallas, upon the popularity in America of Child Ha¬ 
rold, and some of his previous poems, that he de¬ 
clared in his journal that these were the first things 
that ever sounded to his ears like fame; and that po¬ 
pularity in a far and rising country, caused tidings 
very different from the ephemeral praises of the 
crowd oi fashion then buzzing around him. Through 
another relative, the humane and eloquent jurist who 
was then the chief justice of the court ol common 
pleas, it was Mr. Dallas’s good fortune to be thrown, 
not unfrequently, into the society of some of those emi¬ 
nent lawyers who have, by the brilliancy of their ge¬ 
nius, and devotion to philanthropy, made their profes¬ 
sion yet more distinguished than it was in previous 
days. Romilly, whose beneficence flowed in a cur¬ 
rent so transparent, copious, and strong; Brougham, 
with his far-reaching, inquisitive, and undaunted 
utilitarianism; Mackintosh, who could wisely and 
kindly apply to the heated actions, and in the busy 
forums of men, the rules of conduct which he had 
deduced in the patient reflections of a guileless life— 
these were men whose society, even transiently en¬ 
joyed by one much younger, could not fail to leave 
impressions equally permanent, useful, and gratify - 
ing. 

In August, 1814, Mr. Dallas returned to the United 
States, bearing the despatches from the American com¬ 
missioners theu holding their sessions at Ghent, which 
announced the prospects little favorable to a speedy 
peace that are known to have resulted from the earlier 
conferences with the British envoys. On his arrival, 
he found his father transferred from the bar of Phila¬ 
delphia to the head of the Treasury Department—a 
post requiring, in the complicated state of the finances, 
and amid the pressing exigencies of the war, all the 
resources of judgment and talent for which he had 
been already distinguished, but which he was now des¬ 
tined to display through a brilliant administration of 
two years, under circumstances and in a manner that 
secured for him a yet larger share of the applause and 
confidence of the people of the United States. His 
son remained with him for a time at Washington, to 
assist him in the arduous duties of the Treasury, and 
then returned to Philadelphia, to resume, or rather to 
commence, the actual practice of his profession—an 
event that was almost immediately followed by his 
marriage with an accomplished lady, the daughter of 
Mr. Nicklin, an eminent merchant of that city. 

The death of his father, which occurred shortly after 
he retired from the administration of the Treasury De¬ 
partment, took from Mr Dallas, in the outset of his 
career at the bar, not merely the benefit of professional 


assistance seldom equalldH, but those kind and endear, 
ing associations which could have grown up only j n 
intercourse with one whose genius was not more bril¬ 
liant than his affections were warm. Self-dependent, 
however, he applied himself with the more ardor to the 
practice of the law; and being appointed, in 1817, the 
deputy of the Attorney General in the city of Phila- 
delphia, he soon gave evidence of that skill in conduct¬ 
ing criminal cases which has since always distinguished 
his occasional attention to that branch of his profes¬ 
sion. When, in the following year, charges were in- 
troduced into the assembly of Pennsylvania against 
Governor Findlay, which resulted in a legislative in¬ 
vestigation, Mr. Dallas acted as his counsel; and the 
firmness and ability which he displayed throughout the 
whole proceeding, placed him at once, by general con¬ 
sent, in a rank in his profession that has seldom been 
attained by so young an advocate. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the exigen¬ 
cies of a legal life could not withdraw Mr. Dallas from 
the deepest interest in political topics. Deriving, from 
the conduct and counsels of his father, and from the 
associations of his earliest youth, as well as those of 
later years, a strong attachment to the principles and 
views of the Democratic party, he had never failed to 
co-operate with his fellow-citizens in the measures 
which were calculated to advance them. The more 
tranquil administration of Mr. Monroe, succeeding to 
the fierce political conflicts which existed during the 
war with England, did not present many questions 
that rallied party controversies on national affairs; but 
the election of Governor Heister in Pennsylvania had 
brought the Federal party into power in that State, af¬ 
ter a long period of Democratic ascendency, and no 
one embarked with more zeal than Mr. Dallas in en¬ 
deavoring to effect the restoration of the policy which 
he believed to be essential to a sound and just admi¬ 
nistration of the affairs of the Commonwealth. These 
efforts resulted in the triumphant re-election of Go¬ 
vernor Shultze, the candidate of the Democratic party. 

But while unanimity, followed by success, thus at¬ 
tended the course of his political associates in the 
State, the elements of division among the Demo¬ 
cracy of the Union began to be apparent in regard 
to the individual who was to succeed Mr. Monroe. 
Early personal associations, as well as a just ap¬ 
preciation of his distinguished talents, had led 
Mr. Dallas to unite with a large portion of his 
political friends in Pennsylvania in a desire 
that the vote of the State should be given to Mr. 
Calhoun ; and the success with which that statesman 
had conducted the administration of the War Depart¬ 
ment for the eight previous years seemed to give a cer¬ 
tain pledge, notwithstanding his comparative youth, of 
the ability he would display in any Executive office to 
which the voice of his countrymen should call him- 
When, however, the general sentiment of the Republi¬ 
can party throughout the Union expressed a desire to 
confer on the venerable patriot who had so long and 
so faithfully maintained their principles in various 
posts of civil trust, and so brilliantly augmented the 
glory of his country in the field of battle, Mr. Dallas, 
with sentiments towards General Jackson in which 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun in Pennsylvania at once 
participated, took the lead in suggesting that the 
younger candidate should be presented to the American 
people for the second office, while the united and har¬ 
monious voice of the Democratic party should name 
General Jackson for the Presidential chair. In every 
measure that resulted from this determination, Mr- 
Dallas bore a prominent part; the eloquent address in 
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which the Democratic convention of the State present¬ 
ed their reasons for the course they had adopted, is ge¬ 
nerally understood to have proceeded from his pen ; and 
when, in November, 1824, the unusually large majo¬ 
rity of more than thirty thousand Democratic votes 
showed the enthusiastic feeling of the people of the State, 
there were tew among them whose zeal had been more 
honorably and actively displayed than his in producing 
that gratifying result. 

The choice of the House of Representatives having 
given the Presidency to Mr. Adams, the succeeding 
four years only contributed to create the yet stronger 
concentration of public opinion in favor of General 
Jackson ; and when he obtained, in 1828, the suffrages 
of fifteen States, the majority in Pennsylvania had 
been increased beyond fifty thousand. It was during 
this interval, that Mr. Dallas received from the people 
of his native city an honorabte mark of their confi¬ 
dence by an election to the mayoralty; an office which 
for many years past has, in consequence of the usual 
ascendency of the Federal party, been seldom bestowed 
upon a person of his politcal opinions. On the elec¬ 
tion of General Jackson, he was selected by him as 
the chief representative of the Executive Government 
of the Union in the same city, by being appointed to 
the office of District Attorney of the United States. To 
the same post his father had been appointed by Mr. 
Jefferson, through the whole of whose administration 
he continued to fill it, and from that office Mr. Madi¬ 
son called him to the head of the Treasury. His son 
occupied thi post fora much shorter period, but in the 
two years during which he discharged its duties, seve¬ 
ral cases of public interest and considerable magnitude 
give full scope to his abilities, and contributed their 
share to his reputation as a professional man, which 
each year continued to augment. 

At length, in the year 1831, a vacancy having oc¬ 
curred in the representation from Pennsylvania in the 
Senate of the United States, the Legislature selected 
Mr. Dallas to fill that honorable post. Thus, in enter¬ 
ing for the first time a legislative body, he found him¬ 
self in the highest and most important assembly that 
exists under the provisions of the American Constitu¬ 
tion. A new field was given to his talents as a states¬ 
man and an orator. Having at the bar of Philadel¬ 
phia few equals in forensic eloquence, and being per¬ 
haps without a rival, certainly without a superior, at 
home, on any occasion of public and especially politi¬ 
cal discussion, he was now required to match himself 
with men trained by exercise as well as possessed of 
distinguished ability, in a scene which forbade the lo¬ 
gical precision of a court, and yet could scarcely call 
forth or permit the animated current of spontaneous 
declamation, so often successfully indulged in the lesser 
assemblages of his fellow-citizens. His speeches in the 
Senate of the United States, throughout the period that 
he remained there, were heard with attention that 
gave evidence of his complete success. Those that 
have been more carefully reported, display on a 
variety of topics, striking political views; and they 
abound with passages of animated eloquence. The 
most interesting subject of general discussion, was that 
which made the winters of 1832 and 1833 more me¬ 
morable in our legislative history than any period 
since the war with England. The principles on which 
a revision of the tariff of duties was to be made, gave 
rise, in the former session, to warm and long debates, 
which, in the following one, led to those that involved 
the serious question of a right of one or more of the 
States to nullify a law makiug such revision on prin¬ 
ciples that it might regard as contrary to the provisions 


of the constitution. On both occasions, Mr. Dallas 
took part in these debates. On the former, after an 
eloquent picture of the situation and resources of the 
United States, he touched with a powerful, but friend¬ 
ly spirit, the various causes to which, independently 
of the policy of protection generally advocated by the 
Northern statesman, might be imputed the distresses that 
were supposed peculiarly to affect and injure the agricul¬ 
ture of the South. Following then the course of ge¬ 
neral opinion, as well as the declared policy of Penn- 
sylvania, as evinced in the repeated votes of her Legis¬ 
lature, he presented, in a manner not often surpassed 
in force and clearness, by those who have treated the 
matter in the same light, the views then entertained on 
the best mode of adjusting the delicate question, so as 
to save the South from any real injury, and yet pre¬ 
serve from destruction the labor and pursuits of the 
Northern and Middle States. When the heightened 
excitement of the following year produced that gloomy 
epoch in our fraternal annals, which was marked by 
serious discussions on the extent of force that the 
General Government might exert upon the opposing 
laws of the States, and the consequent actions of her 
authorities and people, he sustained that power in the 
Union which he believed to be essential to its preser¬ 
vation, and warranted by the spirit and terms of the 
contract, but deprecated, in so doing, every measure 
not clearly necessary for those objects. On all ques¬ 
tions appearing to involve any differences of policy or 
interest among the States, Mr. Dallas appears uni¬ 
formly to have leaned to that course which he deemed 
most calculated, even at some sacrifice, to preserve the 
harmony of the whole. 

On the 3d of March, 1833, the term expired for 
which he had been elected to the Senate. At his 
own request, his name was withheld from the Le- 
islature as a candi ‘ate tor re-election. He was 
esirous to return to the bar, from which such an 
occupation necessarily withdrew him; and his do¬ 
ing so was speedily followed by his appointment 
to an office, whose duties, while not unconnected 
with politics, were far more in accordance with his 
professional pursuits. He was selected by Gover¬ 
nor Wolf as the Attorney General of his native 
State, and he continued to hold it with increasing 
reputation, and with a degree of approbation and 
confidence on the part of the whole community, 
never exceeded, nor often equalled, until the change 
in the executive administration of the State, by the 
election of Governor Ritner, of course iuduced 
him to withdraw. 

Mr. Dallas had scarcely retired to private life, 
when he was made the object of one of the most 
remarkable proceedings that have ever character¬ 
ized the political course of the party opposed to De¬ 
mocratic principles during any of the intervals of 
their temporary ascendency. Under the pretext of 
inquiring into the character and acts of secret asso¬ 
ciations, several of the leading members of the Repub¬ 
lican party were summoned to Harrisburg in the mid- 
dle of the winter, and, in defiance of the positive pro¬ 
visions of the constitution of the State, a right was as¬ 
sumed by a committee of the Legislature to investi¬ 
gate their private anil social conduct as members of 
Masonic societies. Of the persons subjected to this 
strange inquisition, Mr. Dallas was one. He obeyed 
the summons issued under the apparent sanction of 
the House of Representatives, and appeared before the 
committee; but when asked to take the oath by which 
he was required virtually to acknowledge the right of 
instituting an inquisition so unheard of, into the private 
and harmless conduct of himself and his associates, he 
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THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


Gen. LEWIS CASS. 


Lewis Cass was born at Exeter, in New Hamp- ! 
shire, on the 9th day of October, 1782. His father, , 
Major Jonathan Cass, was a soldier of the Revo- j 
lution, who Unlisted as a private the day after the ! 
battle of Lexington. He served in the army till j 
the close of the war, and was in all the important , 
battles in the Eastern and Middle States, where he 
was distinguished for his valor and good conduct, 
and attained the rank of captain. He was after¬ 
wards a major ih Wayne’s army, and died at an 
advanced age, after a life of usefulness and honor, 
at his residence, near Dresden, in Muskingum 
county, Ohio. His son, Lewis Cass, the subject of 
this biography, emigrated, at the age of seventeen, 
to the then Northwestern Territory'and settled first 
at Marietta, in the. county of Washington. He 
was thus, as he was recently called by the conven¬ 
tion of Ohio, one of the “ early pioneers” of that 
immense western region, which has already risen 
to such a magnitude in our own days, and is des¬ 
tined to attain one so much greater hereafter. The 
country north of the Ohio then contained one Ter¬ 
ritory and about twenty thousand people. 

Mr. Cass bore his full share in the toils, priva¬ 
tions, and dangers to which the defence of a new 
country, and its conversion from a primitive forest 
to the happy abodes of civilized man, are necessa¬ 
rily exposed. He read law at Marietta, and was 
admitted to the bar before the close of the Territo¬ 
rial Government. He commenced thepractioe,and, 
as was the custom then, visited the courts in a 
lurge district of country, travelling on horseback, 
and encountering many difficulties unknown to the 
members of the bar at the present day. 

In 1806, he was elected a member of the Legis¬ 
lature of Ohio, and during the session he took his 
part in the business of the day. He drafted the' 
law which arrested the traitorous designs Of Burr, 
and introduced an address to Mr. Jefferson, which 
was unanimously adopted, expressing the attach¬ 
ment of the, people of Ohio to the Constitution of 
the United States, and their confidence in that illus¬ 
trious man. In March, 1807, he was appointed, 
by Mr. Jefferson, marshal of Ohio. In the exe¬ 
cution of the duties of that office, in the business 
of his profession, and in the occupation of a farm 
in Muskingum county, where he resided, he passed 
his time until 1812. Then our difficulties with 
England assumed a portentous aspect. Her mul¬ 
tiplied aggressions left us no recourse but war; and 
the statesmen of the day prepared for it with firni- 
ness. As one of the preparatory arrangements, it 
was determined to march a considerable force to 


the northwestern frontier, to be ready for offensive 
or defensive measures, as circumstances might ren¬ 
der it necessary. The command was given to 
General Hull; and a regiment of regular troops, 
which had fought with credit at Tippecanoe, was 
assigned to him. To this were to be added three 
regiments of Ohio volunteers. As soon as this 
demand upon their patriotism was known, the citi¬ 
zens of that. State hastened to the call of their 
country, and the force was raised without delay 
or difficulty. Mr. Cass was among the volunteers, 
and was elected to the command of the third regi¬ 
ment. He proceeded immediately with his regi¬ 
ment to Dayton, where the army was concentrated, 
and whence it commenced its .fnarch for Detroit. 
The country was a trackless forest, and much of 
it was low and wet. Great difficulties were inter¬ 
posed to the advance of the troops by the streams 
and marshes, and by the necessity of cutting a 
road. But these were overcome with the usual 
good will and perseverance of the American sol¬ 
diers. The army reached Detroit on the 4th-oT 
July, 1812. 

Official information that war would be declared, 
overtook them in the wilderness; but the’ declara¬ 
tion itself was not received until they reached De¬ 
troit. Colonel Cass was perhaps more urgent for 
an invasion of Canada than any officer in Hull’s 
army. He was decidedly in favor of making an 
early and decisive movement, before the British 
should be prepared, for the invasion. We con¬ 
ceive it to be no disparagement to any one to say 
that he was the master-spirit of that army until the 
affair at the Canards; after which, it is known, he 
disapproved of every step taken by the command¬ 
ing general. There can now be no doubt that 
Hull’s army never would have entered Canada bufr 
for the persuasions of Colonel Cass. So anxious 
was he to push forward and do something to meet 
the just expectations of the Administration and the 
country, that he commanded the advanced detach¬ 
ment, and was the first man to land in arms in the 
enemy's country. 

On the 15th of July he was ordered to attack a 
British detachment stationed at the river Aux 
Canards, about fifteen miles from Detroit, and five 
miles from Fort Malden, then the British head¬ 
quarters. He crossed the river some distance 
above the enemy’s post, and briskly attacked them; 
when, after some loss, they fled. Here was spilt 
the first blood during the last war. Colonel Cass 
took possession of the abandoned position, and 
immediately despatched a messenger to General 




ml, Jllferminl h&t ^^iis success, and advising 
him to march immediately to Fort Malden—the 
*«mad,to which was opened. Had this been done, 
subae&s must have crowned the operation, and the 

war, in that quarter, would have been over. He 

was, however, sadly disappointed by the indecis¬ 
ion of Hull, who ordered him to return and join 
the army. From this moment bad councils pre¬ 
vailed, the army lost all confidence in Hull, and 
he proceeded in his own course, regardless of the 
advice or remonstrance of his officers. About three, j 
weeks after the affair at the Canards, the whole 
army was ordered across the river to Detroit; in 
vt-hich time, had Colonel Cass’s advice been taken, 
Malden might h’ave been reduced, and a secure lodg¬ 
ment made in Upper Canada. The order of Hull to 
return was not less unexpected to the army than 
was the disgraceful surrender at Detroit, without 
a shot being fired, overwhelming to the country. 

On entering Canada, General Hull distributed a 
proclamation among the inhabitants, which, for the 
eloquence and high spirit that it contained, cannot 
be surpassed; but it .was sadly in contrast with the 
fulfillment of its professions. Unfortunately for 
the country, the author of the proclamation, Colo¬ 
nel Cass, was not the commander of the army. 
Had he been so, the country would have been 
saved the mortification of beholding the descent 
from the promise to the fulfillment. As it was, he 
used every exertion to arouse in the commanding 
general that spirit of patriotism whicli breathes in 
every line of the admirable paper, but in vain. A 
spirit of infatuation, or something worse, seized 
upon Hull, and tedium on, from one false step to 
another, until the crowning act, the surrender of 
Detroit, without firing a gun, completed his own 
ruin, and brought disgrace upon the arms of his 
country. It is well known to the country that both 
Colonel Cass and Colonel McArthur were detached 
from Detroit previous to the surrender, ostensibly 
for provisions, but, in fact, because they were un¬ 
welcome counsellors at headquarters. Stung with 
mortification on hearing of the surrender, Colonel 
Cass, whfen ordered to deliver up his sword, indig¬ 
nantly shivered it in pieces, and threw it to the 
earth, refusing to surrender it to the enemy. 

After the surrender of Detroit, Colonel Cass re¬ 
paired to Washington, to report to the Government 
the whole circumstances attending the expedition. 
He was exchanged during the^winter, and in the 
spring was appointed a brigadier general. Short¬ 
ly after this, lie joined General Harrison at Seneca, 
where the army was collecting, destined to recover 
the territory of Michigan, and to take possession 
of the western district of Upper Canada. 'The 
preparatory arrangements being completed, and 
the lake being open to the transportation of our 
troops by the victory of Perry, General Harrison 
commenced his movement in September, 1813, and 
embarked his troops at the mouth of Portage river, 
whence they moved, and were concentrated at Put 
in Bay. From here they sailed to the Western 
Sister, a small islandoff the coast of Canada, where, 
being all collected, the final arrangements were 
made. The debarkation was superintended and 
directed by General Cass, of the army, and Cap¬ 
tain Elliott, of the navy; and the troops landed in 
perfect order, expecting to meet a formidable re¬ 
sistance. But the enemy had fled, after destroy¬ 
ing the public buildings at Amherstburg and De¬ 
troit, and were in full retreat for Lake Ontario. 
The American army immediately commenced the 


pursuit, and after capturing two small detach¬ 
ments, which offered some resistance in favorable 
positions, overtook the enemy at the Moravian 
towns on the river Thames, about eighty miles 
from Detroit. TheEritish general, Proctor, proved 
himself unequal to his command. Having some 
days the start, if he designed to escape, he should 
have pushed his retreat as rapidly as possible. 
But he njpved slowly, encumbered with much un¬ 
necessary baggage, and finding the American army 
closing upon him, he prepared for battle. The 
ground he chose was heavily covered with trees, 
and his left rested upon the river Thames, while 
his right extended into the woods, terminating in 
a marsh. This flank was occupied by the Indians, 
who it was intended should turn the American left 
wing and attain the rear. The army moved so 
rapidly that many of the troops were left behind, 
and a small portion only of General Cass’s com¬ 
mand was in the battle; they were stationed im¬ 
mediately in front^of the enemy’s artillery, which 
commanded the road, with directions to charge 
upon it as soon as the action commenced. Gen¬ 
eral Cass volunteered his services, together with 
Commoddre Perry, to assist General Harrison; and 
at the moment of the charge of Colonel Johnson’s 
regiment, which decided the fate of the day. Gen¬ 
eral Cass took a position with the right wing of it, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Johnson, and 
accompanied it in its charge upon the British line. 
It was a dangerous experiment to chaise a line of 
disciplined British soldiers by undisciplined mount¬ 
ed Americans; but valor supplied the place of dis¬ 
cipline, and, notwithstanding the resistance, that 
brave regiment broke through the line, and instant¬ 
ly the enemy was thrown into confusion, and threw 
down their arms, happy to escape with their lives. 
The British general, Proctor, fled almost at the 
commencement of the action, and was pursued by 
General Cass, with a detachment, for some miles, 
but could not be overtaken. 

It is well known, that in this important battle. 
General Cass bore a prominent part, fully sharing 
in the exposure and dangers of the conflict. An eye¬ 
witness, writing somt twelve years since, says: 

“ in the autumn of J813,1 well recollect General Cass, of 
the Northwestern army, commanded byHarrisoiiand Shelby. 
He was conspicuous at the landing of the troops upon the 
Canada shore below Malden, on the 27th of September, and 
conspicuous at the battle of the Thames, as the volunteer 
aid ol the commanding general. 1 saw him in the midst of 
the battle, in the deep woods upon the bunks of the Thames, 
during the roar and clangor of fire-arms, and savage yells of 
the enemy- Then I was a green youth of seventeen, and n 
volunteer from Kentucky ” 

General Haf-rison, in his report of the battle of 
the Thames, dated October 9, 1813, says: 

“ I have, already stated, that General Cass and Commodore 
Perrv assisted me in forming the troops for the action. The 
former is an officer of the highest promise, and the appear¬ 
ance of the brave Commodore cheered and animated every 
breast.” 

The battle of the Thames terminated the North¬ 
western campaign, and put an end to the war in 
that quarter, but not to the difficulties or import¬ 
ance of the command. The United States being 
once more in the possession of the Territory of 
Michigan, and of the Province of Upper Canuda, 
General Cass was assigned, temporarily, the com¬ 
mand of the district, and General Harrison with¬ 
drew with his army- On the 9th of October, 1813, 
he was appointed by President Madison Governor 
of Michigan, at that time one of the most import¬ 
ant civil offices within the gift of the Executive. 
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He was the civil as welL as military Governor of 
a large Territory, having many hundred miles of 
exposed frontier, filled and almost surrounded with 
numerous tribes of hostile Indians, in the pay of 
the British Government, and constantly excited to 
acts' of hostility by British agents. 

As a proof of the defenceless state of the coun¬ 
try, it may be mentioned, that incursions were 
made by the Indians, and some persons made pris¬ 
oners and others killed within sight of the town of 
Detroit, and three expeditions of mounted militia 
hastily collected, were led by Governor Cass in 
pursuit of the Indians, and some of them were 
killed within hearing of the town. 

A single incident will show the nature of these 
excursions in the forests in pursuit of the Indians. 
General Cass’s servant, who rode Immediately in 
his rear, had a personal rencontre with an Indian 
who started from behind a tree, and having dis¬ 
charged Iris rifle, attacked him with the but-end, 
and was killed after a short conflict. 

But peace came to put an end to this state of 
things. The executive power of the Territory was 
almost unlimited, and the legislative power was in 
the hands of the Governor and judges yntil 1S19. 
That Governor Cass performed well his highly 
important and delicate duties, the whole body of the 
people of Michigan will bear us witness; and the 
fact of his having been seven times nominated by- 
four successive Presidents, and seven times con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, without a single vote against 
him in that body, or a single representation against 
him from the people over whom he presided—a 
state of things unexampled in the history of our 
Territorial Governments—is a sufficient proof of 
the wisdom of his administration. 

In the discharge of his duties as,Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, Governor Cfss was called upon 
to enter into many negotiations with the Indian 
tribes, and often under circumstances of great peril 
and responsibility. He formed twenty-one treaties 
with them, and extinguished their title to nearly one 
hundred millions of acres of land; a vast domain 
acquired for the United States, but upon terms so 
just and satisfactory to the Indians, that no -com¬ 
plaint was ever made by them upon the subject. 

There are two incidents connected with the for¬ 
mation of these treaties, which strongly illustrate 
Governor Cass’s judgment and decision^of char¬ 
acter. In the expedition of 1820, it became his 
duty to inform the Indians at Sault de St. Marie, 
of the intention of our Government to establish 
a military post there, and to fix upon the site for 
the same. The chief of the tribe was openly op¬ 
posed to the United States, and in the pay of the 
British Government. In consequence of this, they 
heard the intention of Governor Cass, with ap¬ 
parent ill-will, and broke up the councils, with 
the most hostile feeling. On returning to their en¬ 
campment, they removed their women and children 
Into Canada; and having prepared themselves for 
battle, raised the British flag, as a token of defiance. 
Governor Cass had but a small detachment of 
soldiers with him, while the Indians numbered 
eight hundred warriors. Unaccompanied, except 
by his interpreter, he advanced directly into their 
midst, and,.with his own hands, pulled down the 
flag, trampled it under his feet, and afterwards 
burned it, ordering the interpreter to inform the 
Indians that “ they were within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and that no other flag than theirs 
could be permitted to wave over it.” The moral 



influence of this bold-act?had the desired effect: 
the Indians returned the next day to the council, 
and the treaty was concluded, without any further 
threats or insults. On arriving at Green Bay, in 
1827, for the purpose of forming a treaty, Governor 
Cass found that the Winnebago Indians had not 
yet come in; and as the object of the treaty was 
to settle difficulties among some of the tribes, the 
non-appearance of the Winnebagues was an evi¬ 
dence of their desire for war rather than peace. 
He immediately reembarked on board his birch 
canoe, for their cafnping ground, to prevent any 
hostilities, and to bring them to the treaty ground. 
He rapidly pursued his -voyage up the Fox river, 
across the portage, and down the Wisconsin* to the 
place of encampment. Taking with him only his 
interpreter* he went up to the encampment, where 
he found them in warlike mood,and determined not 
to treat. ’ Threats and entreaties were alike una¬ 
vailing with this exasperated tribe. He left them, 
and returned to his canoe. As he turned to go to 
the river, a young warrior raised his gun, and ta¬ 
king deliberate aim at him, pulled the trigger; but, 
providentially,'the gu» missed fire. This is the 
only instance of violence ever offered to him du¬ 
ring the long period of his intercourse with the 
Indians. He proceeded immediately to Prairie du 
Chien, where he organized the inhabitants, and 
placed-them in a condition of defence, and returned 
to the treaty ground. By his prompt and energetic 
movements he prevented extensive .hostilities, the 
end of which no man could know. 

In 1831, Gen. Cass was called by Gen. Jackson 
to take charge of the War Department, and his re¬ 
moval from Michigan Territory was marked by a 
, universal expression of regret. His colleagues in 
! the Cabinet were—Mr. Livingston, Mr. McLane, 
Mr. Woodbury, and Mr. Taney—men who pos¬ 
sessed the confidence of the President, and soon 
acquired that of the country. The characteristic 
traits of General Jackson’s administration have 
now passed into history. It was bold, prompt, 
honest, and national. It sought no dangerous con¬ 
structive powers, and it endeavored carefully to 
exercise those of whieh it was the trustee, for the 
American Confederation. The great questions of 
the bank, of the removal of the deposits, of nulli¬ 
fication, of the French indemnity, and of the Creek ' 
and Cherokee difficulties—three of which involved 
delicate points connected with State rights—occu¬ 
pied its attention, and were all happily disposed of. 
Few, if any, now call in question the wisdom of 
General Jackson’s,course upon these important 
subjects, though it is difficult now to realize the 
intense-anxiety they excited, and the momentous 
consequences which hung upon their decision. So 
far as the War Department necessarily took any 
immediate course in these questions, it was prompt 
and energetic, and met with the approbation of the 
country. At the portentous period of nullification, 
the military orders were firm, but discreet, and jt 
appeared by a message from the President, in 
answer to a call upon that subject, that no order 
had been at any time given to “ resist the constituted 
authorities of the Stale of South Carolina, within the 
chartered limits of said State.” The orders to Gen¬ 
eral Scott informed him, that, “ should, unfortunate- 
‘ ly, a crisis wise, when the ordinary poicer in the 
‘ hands of the civil officers should not be sufficient for 
‘ the execution of the laws, the President would deter- 
1 mine the course to be taken, and the measures to be 
‘ adopted; till then he was prohibited fiom acting. ” 
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The same caution marked the order to the troops 
when there seemed to Le danger of a collision with 
the authorities of Alabama, arising out of occur¬ 
rences upon the lands of the United States in that 
State. In proof of this, we quote the following 
extract of a letter from the War. Department, 

, written by .Governor Cass to Major McIntosh, 
and dated October 29, 1833: 

“Sir: Your letter of the 21stinstant to Major General 
Macomb has been laid before me ; and, in answer, I have to 
inform you that you will interpose no obstacle to tile service 
of legafproeess upon any officer or soldier under your com¬ 
mand, whether issuing from the courts of the State of Ala¬ 
bama, or of the United States. On the contrary, you will 
give all necessary facilities to the execution of such process. 
It is not the intention of the President that any part of the 
military' force of the United States should be brought into 
collision with Uie civil authority. In all questions of juris- 
' diction, it is the duty of the foimer to submit to the latter, 
and no considerations must interfere with that duty. If, 
therefore, an officer of the State, or of the United States, 
come with legal process against yourself, or an officer or j 
soldier of your garrison,you will freely admit him within j 
your post, and allow him to execute his writ undisturbed.” 

In 1836, General Cass was appointed minister , 
to France, and immediately resigned his post as j 
Secretary of War. On rotiring fron 1 ! the depart¬ 
ment, he received a letter from General Jackson j 
expressing warm personal feelings towards him, ] 
and commending his whole official conduct. He 
sailed from New York in the month of October. As 
diplomatic relations had not been fully reestablish¬ 
ed with France, he was directed t0 proceed to Eng¬ 
land, and there ascertain the views of the French 
Government.’ He found that a French minister 
had been appointed to this country, and he imme¬ 
diately repaired to Paris and took up his residence 
there. After bis recognition, his first official duty 
was to procure the interest due upon the twenty- 
five millions of francs indemnity, which had been 
retained when the principal was paid. After some 
hesitation this was effected; and thus this great 
controversy, which at one time threatened such 
grave consequences, was happily closed. 

In 1837, General Cass made a tour to the East. 
He visited Italy, Sicily, Malta, Gfeece, theislands 
of the Archipelago, Constantinople and the Black 
Sea, Egypt, Palestine and Syria. He was at Flor¬ 
ence, Rome, Palermo, Athens, Corinth, Eleusis, 
Salamis, and the battle-fields of Plattea, Leuctra, 
Cherontea, and Marathon—at the plains of Troy, 
at Alexandria, Cairo and the Pyramids, at Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, Nazareth, 
the Sea of Tiberius, Tyre, Sidon, Baalbec, and Da¬ 
mascus. Memorable places these, and calculated 
to excite strong emotions in the mind of an Amer¬ 
ican who had passed a large’ portion of his life 
amid the toils and privations of a new coqntry. 

After his return to Paris, General Cass resumed 
the duties of his mission, and continued in their 
regular execution till its termination. He was 
proverbial for his kindness and hospitality to his 
countrymen, none of whom werd denied his atten¬ 
tions, and few of whom visited Paris without 
being invited to his house. His observations upon 
the Government and people of France were given 
to the public in the pages of the Democratic Re¬ 
view, in an article entitled “ France, its King, 
Court, and Government,” which most of our read¬ 
ers will probably recollect. Among other literary 
papers he published in this country, was one upon 
the French tribunals of justice, which contained 
much information interesting to an American, and / 
in which the author expressed his decided con¬ 
demnation of the system of the English common 


.law, looking upon it as a code originating in feudal 
and almost semi-barbarous times, and utterly un¬ 
suited to our condition and institutions. This opin¬ 
ion is fast gaining ground, and we trust the time 
is rapidly approaching when this relic of feudal 
tyranny—this perfection of sense as it is called, but 
j this perfection of nonsense as it in many cases is— 

I will give way to reason and justice. 

In 1841 arose the well-known question of the 
quintuple treaty, in which General Cass acted a 
prominent and an efficient part. The British Gov¬ 
ernment, in its scheme of maritime superiority, 
which it never abandons, any more than its plans 
of .territorial aggrandizement, projected a plan, by 
which, under the pretence of abolishing the slave 
trade, her ships of war would have been enabled 
to search and examine, and ultimately to seize, 
the vessels of other nations at their pleasure. This 
; plan was to form a treaty, to which the five great 
| Powers of Europe should be parlies, by which 
I means a new principle in the law of nations 
i would be established, and our flag, among others, 

| prostrated at the feet of England. This treaty 
I was negotiated and actually signed by the minis- 
! tersof the five Powers—those of England, France, 
j Russia, Prussia, and Austria—before the nature 
of the transaction was fully understood by the 
world. It became disclosed before the ratifica¬ 
tions were exchanged with the French Govern¬ 
ment. General Cass published a pamphlet which 
entered deeply into the whole matter, and which 
was translated into French and German, and ex¬ 
tensively circulated upon the continent. It awak- 1 
ened the public attention, and created a great sen¬ 
sation even in England. The London Times, in 
announcing it, said: 

“ It is a shrewd performance, written with some spirit, 
much bold assertion of facts, and a very audacious unfair¬ 
ness of argument, whifeh is rather amusing, when contrasted 
with a certain tone of gentlemanly candor, which is occa¬ 
sionally adopted even in the very act of performing some of 
his most glaring perversions.” 

In addition also to the pamphlet, he presented a 
protest to the French Government against the rati¬ 
fication of the treaty. In doing this, he stated that 
he had no instructions to pursue such a course, and 
adds— 

“1 have presumed, in the views I liave submitted to you, 
[M. Guizoi, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs,] that 1 
express the feelings of Uie American Government and people. 
If in tbisM have deceived myself, the responsibility will be 
mine. As soon as I can receive despatches from the United 
States, in answer to my communications, I shall be enabled 
to declare to you either that my conduct has been approved 
by Uie President, or that my mission is terminated.” 

But he did not deceive himself. His course was 
warmly applauded by the American people, who 
are ever alive to national interest and honor, and 
coldly approved by the Government. 

The following short extract will exhibit the spirit 
which pervaded this memorable paper: 

“ But the subject assumes another aspect, wheu they (the 
American people) are told by one of the parties that their 
vessels are to be forcibly entered nnd examined, in order to 
carry into effect these stipulations. Certainly the American 
Government does not believe that tile high Powers, con¬ 
tracting parties to this treaty, have any wish to compel the 
United States, by forte, to adapt their measures to its pro¬ 
visions, or to adopt its stipulations. They have too much 
confidence in their sense of justice to fear any such result; 
und they will see wiffi pleasure the prompt disavowal made 
by yourself, sir, in the name of your country, at the tribune 
of the Chamber of Deputies, of unf intentions of this nature. 
Hut were it otherwise, and were it possible they might he 
deceived in this confident expectation, that would not alter 
in one tittle their Course of action. Their duty would be 
the same, and the same would be their deteriniu&tiou to 
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fulfill it. They would prepare themselves, with apprehen-. 
sion indeed, but without dismay—with regret, but with 
firmness—for one of those desperate struggles which have 
sometimes occurred in the history of the world, but where a 
just, cause and the favor of Providence have given strength 
to comparative weakness,and enabled it to break down the 
pride of power. J5 

The success of this scheme, so long cherished, 
and so long projected on the part of England, turned 
upon the ratification of France. With it shecould 
hope to establish this new principle in maritime 
law, and wjth that attain her daring object of mar¬ 
itime supremacy. But the opposition of two such 
-commercial nations as the United States and France 
to this interpolation would have rendered hopeless 
its general, recognition. Hence her efforts to ac¬ 
complish this measure; and as, for more than half 
a century, she had not failed in.any great object of 
her policy, her pride and interest were equally 
united in this. Her journals, therefore, were filled 
with the subject. It occupied the attention of her 
Government, her people, and her press; and her 
diplomatic agents through Europe were active and 
persevering. While the subject was under dis¬ 
cussion in the French Chamber of Deputies, the 
eyes of Europe were directed to Paris, anxiously 
watching the result. That result was soon mani¬ 
fested. The public opinion of France spoke too 
loudly to be resisted.- The Government gave way, 
&nd refused to ratify a treaty, negotiated under its 
own directions, and signed by its own Minister, j 
The part which General Cass bore in this transac- 
tion is well understood and appreciated by his 
countrymen; and, if any doubt existed on the sub¬ 
ject, u would have been removed by the abuse 
neaped upon him in the English journals, and by 
the declaration of Lord Palmerston, in the House 
of Commons, that his efforts contributed in a great 
degree to the rejection of the measure. 

An American writing from Europe, in Niles’s 
Register, March, 1842, says: 

“ General Cass has hastily prepared a pamphlet setting 
forth the true import and dangers of this treaty* It will be 
read by every statesman in Europe; and, added to the Gen¬ 
eral’s personal influence here, will effectually turn the tables 
on England. ThQ country owes Uie Generai.inuch for his 
effectual influence with this Government.” 

The London Times, of January 5, 1842, says: 

“ The five Powers, which signed the late treaty, for the 
suppression of the slave trade, will not allow themselves to 
be thwarted in the execution of this arrangement bjpthe 
capricious resistance of the cabinet of Washington.” 

It is not a little curious, in reading over the pa¬ 
pers relating to this transaction, to see how some ! 
of the party journals of the day in the United States ] 
censured the minister for his interference in foreign j 
concerns; and foretold, very confidently, that he t 
would be rebuked by the French Government. | 
And the London Times, of May 16, 1842, states, 
with apparent exultation, that the venerable patriot, 
who has just been called from among us, (Mr. 
Adams,) said in Congress, that he regretted Gene¬ 
ral Cass 

«Should have so completely forgotten the wholesome 
rules of the founders of his country, as to interfere, without 
instructions front his Government, in a delicate negotiation 
between Lite great Powers of Europe.” 

This “delicate negotiation” directly involved 
■ one of the most precious riglits of the United States 
—that of sailing the ocean undisturbed and in 
peace. To prevent the consummation of such a 
project, was not to interfere with other nations, hut 
to prevent other nations from interfering with us. 
As to the French Government, it took no such 
view of the matter. The answer of M. Guizot to 


General Cass, was in a very good spirit, and ex¬ 
hibited the best feeling to the United States. He 
stated that the treaty had not been ratified, and 
disavowed all designs of doing anything whatever 
unfriendly to the United States. 

On the 17th of September following this trans¬ 
action, the news of the ratification of the Ashbur¬ 
ton treaty reached Paris, and Governor Cass imme¬ 
diately resigned. His reasons for so doing we 
gather from the following extracts of letters to Mr. 
Webster: 

“ It is unnecessary’ to push these considerations further; 
and in carrying them thus far, 1 have found the'-task an un¬ 
pleasant one. Nothing but justice to myself could have in¬ 
duced me to do it. I could not clearly explain my position 
Jiere without recapitulation. My protest of 13th February, 
distinctly asserted that the United States would resist Uie 
pretension of England to search our vessels. I avowed, at 
the same time, that this was but my personal declaration, 
liable to be confirmed or disavowed by my Government. I 
now find a treaty has been concluded between Great Britain 
and the United States, which provides for the cooperation 
of the latter in efforts to abolish the slave trade, but which 
contains no renunciation by the, former of the extraordinary 
pretension, resulting, as she said, from the exigencies of these 
very efforts; and which pretension 1 felt it my duty to de¬ 
nounce to the French Government. In all this, I presume 
to offer no further judgment than as I am personally affect¬ 
ed by tire course of the proceedings, and I feel they have 
placed me in a false position, whence I can escape but by- 
returning home with the least possihle delay. I trust, there¬ 
fore, that the President will have felt no hesitation in grant¬ 
ing me the permission which I asked for.” 

In December, 1842, General Cass returned to the 
United States. He was received by the citizens of 1 
Boston and New York with every demonstration 
of respect. His bold stand on the quintuple treaty 
had excited the feelings of the people in his favor, 
and he was everywhere hailed as the champion of 
the freedom of the seas and the rights Of American - 
citizens. At New York he was addressed upon 
political subjects, to which he furnished a brief re¬ 
ply, stating his unshaken attachment to the princi¬ 
ples of the Democratic party, and his hostility to a 
national bank. On his route to the West, he was 
received at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, by the Governors and Legislatures of 
those States, who came out to meet him, and es¬ 
corted him to their towns. At Detroit, the Gov¬ 
ernor, Legislature, city authorities, and people came 
out to welcome him home, as children welcome the 
return of a long absent father. On the 8th of Janu¬ 
ary he was addressed by a committee of the Dem¬ 
ocratic State Convention of Indiana, upon political 
questions, to which he replied at length, declaring- 
himself against a national bank, opposed to the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
opposed to a tariff for protection, “that the rev¬ 
enue should be kept to the lowest point compatible 
with the performance of its constitutional func¬ 
tions,” and opposed to altering the Constitution 
by abolishing the Executive veto; that he should 
not be a candidate for the Presidency unless nomi¬ 
nated at the Baltimore Convention, and that he 
would support the nominee of that Convention. 

On the 4th of July, 1843, General Cass delivered 
an oration at Fort Wayne, Indiana, on the com¬ 
pletion of the Wabash and Erie canal. In this 
oration, while contrasting the condition and pros¬ 
pects of this country with the nations of the Old 
World, he says: 

«I have stood upon the plain of Marathon, the battle-field 
of liberty. It is silent and desolate. Neither Greek nor 
Persian is there to give life and animation to the seene. It 
is bounded by sterile hills on one side, and lashed by the 
eternal waves of the Egean sea on the other. ButGreekand 
Persian were once there, and that decayed spot was alive 
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with hostile armies, who fought the great fight which rescued 
Greece from the yoke of Persia. And I have stood upon the 
hill of Zion, the city of Jerusalem, the scene of ourRcdcem- 
er’s sufferings and crucifixion and ascension. But tire 
sceptre has departed from Judah, and its glory from the cap- 
itol of Solomon. The Assyrian,'the Egyptian, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Arab, the Turk, and the Crusaders have 
passed over this chief place of Israel and have reft.it of its 
power and beauty. In those regions of tire East where so¬ 
ciety passed its infancy, it seems to have reached decrepi¬ 
tude. If the associations which the memory of their past 
glory excites are powerful, they are melancholy. They are 
without gratification for tire present, and'Without hope for 
the future. But here we are in the freshness of youth, and 
can look forward with rational confidence to ages of progress 
in all that gives power and pride to ntan, and dignity to hu¬ 
man nature. It is better to look forward to' prosperity than 
back to glory.” 

In the summer of 1843, General Cass received 
the following letter from General Jackson: 

Hermitage, July, 1843. 

My*dear Sir : I have the pleasure to acknowledfe your 
very friendly letter of the 25th of May last. It reached me 
in due course of mail; but such were my debility and afflic¬ 
tions, that I have been prevented from replying to it until 
now; and even now it is with great difficulty that I write. 
In return for your kind expressions with regard to myself, I 
have to remark, that I shall ever recollect, my dearGeneial, 
with great satisfaction, the relations, both private and offi¬ 
cial, which subsisted between us, during the greater part of 
my Administration. Having full confidence in your abilities 
and republican principles, 1 invited you to my Cabinet; and 
I can never forget with what discretion and talents you met 
those great and delicate questions which were brought be¬ 
fore you whilst you presided over the Department of War, 
which entitled you to my thanks, and will be ever recollected 
with the most lively feelings of friendship by me. 

. But what has endeared you to every true Anferican, was 
the noble stand which you took, as our minister at Paris, 
against the quintuple treaty, and which, by your talents, 
energy, and fearless responsibility, defeated its ratification 
by France—a treaty intended by Great Britain to change our 
international laws, make her mistress of the sens, and de¬ 
stroy the national independence, not only of our country, 
but of all Europe, and enable her to become the tyrant on 
every ocean. Had Great Britain obtained the sanction, of 
France to this treaty, (with the late disgraceful treaty of 
Washington— so disreputable to our national character and 
injurious to our national safety,) then indeed we might have 
hung our harps upon the willows, and resigned our national 
independence to Great Britain. But, I repeat, to your tal¬ 
ents, energy, and fearless responsibility, we are indebted for 
the shield thrown over usfroni the impending danger which 
tiie ratification of the quintuple treaty by France would have 
brought upon us. For this act, the thanks of every true 
American, and the applause of every true republican, are 
yours; and for this noble act I tender you my thanks. 

I admired the course of Dr. Linn in the Senate in urging 
his Oregon bill; and I hope his energy will carry it into a 
law at the next session of Congress. This will speak to 
England a language which she will understand—That we 
will not submit 'to be negotiated out of our territorial rights 
hereafter. 

Receive assurances of my friendship and esteem. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

To the Hon. Lewis Cass. 

In the spring of 1844, General Cass, in reply to 
interrogatories upon that subject, wrote a letter, 
declaring himself in favor of the annexation of 
Texas. 

In the month of May, following, the Democratic 
National Convention met at Baltimore, to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice President. On 
the first balloting, General Cass received eighty- 
three votes, and continued to rise till, on tjje sev¬ 
enth, he received one hundred and twenty-three 
votes. Had another ballot been taken that day, 
General Cass would, without doubt, have been 
nominated. Before the assembling of the Conven¬ 
tion on the following day, Mr. Polk was brought 
forward as a compromise candidate, and, after two 
ballotings, received the nomination. 

On the day that the news of the nomination of 
Mr. Polk reached Detroit, a meeting of the De¬ 
mocracy was held; at which General Cass, in an 


able and eloquent speech, gave his warmest sup¬ 
port to the nomination, and declared his readiness 
to enter the contest to secure its success. In pur¬ 
suance of this, he accepted the invitation of the 
Nashville Committee, and was present at the great 
Nashville Convention in August. Hi^s arrival was 
announced by the firing of cannon, and he was 
received with.every demonstration of popular en¬ 
thusiasm. Of his speech there, a leading pa’per 
says: 

“ We did not attempt n sketch of the eloquent and pow¬ 
erful speech that was'made by General Cass, for we felt that 
nothing short of its publication entire, word for word and 
sentence for sentence, as he uttered it to admiring thousands, 
would do him a full measure of justice. It was the master 
effort of a great statesman; and the popular thunders of 
applause with which it was received hy the fifty acres of 
freemen iu attendance rung through the valleys and rever¬ 
berated from hill to hill, exceeding anything that we liad 
ever heard before.” 

General Cass spent some time with General 
Jackson at the Hermitage. When they parted, 
the scene was most impressive and affecting. An 
eye-witn,ess remarks, “ The tears of the veterans 
were mingled together as they bade each other a 
last farewell.” 

In compliance with the popular demand, Gen- 
I eral Cass took the tour of the States of Ohio, In- 
I diana, and Michigan. He everywhere met with 
the most enthusiastic reception from the people. 

! He was hailed as the Father of the West. But 
} a great change had been effected since first he came 
! among them. The lofty forests which he then 
traversed were now-fruitful fields; the lonely cabins 
which he protected from the firebrand of the sav¬ 
age, were transformed into populous cities; the 
In !ian war-path was converted into the railroad; 
the harbors upon the lakes and rivers which he first 
sutveyed, were now the seats of commerce and 
of wealth; and the scattered population which he 
governed were now a great people. The crowds 
which attended his progress through those Slates 
seemed rather the triumphal procession of a con¬ 
queror than the peaceful attendants of a private 
citizen. 

The following incidents at the public meeting at 
Norwalkj Ohio, on the 17th of September, are 
taken from the Democratic newspapfer published 
at that place: 

“ While a number of revolutionary soldiers were being 
introduced to General Cass, one of our cilizens approached 
the General, and asked if he remembered-bim. Upon reply¬ 
ing that lie did not, he gave the following account of their 
first meeting: ‘ In thespringofl813, Fort Meigs was beseiged 
‘ by the British and Indians, and tin: militia of Ohio were 
‘ called out to march to the relief of the fort. General Cass 
1 was appointed to the command. Six thousand assembled 
‘ at Upper Sandusky, of whom two thousand were selected 
‘ to proceed on to the fort. The marshes and woods were 
‘ filled with water, making the roads almost impassable. The 
‘ commanding general had not yet arrived, hut was daily ex- 
‘ pec ted. On the second day of the march, u young soldier, 

‘ from exposure to the weatlfer, was taken sick. Unable to 
4 mai-ch in the ranks, he followed along in the rear. When 
‘ at a distance behind, attempting with difficulty to keep pace 
‘ with his comrades, two officers rode along, one a stranger, 

1 and the other the colonel of his regiment On passing him, 

‘ the Colonel remarked, “General, that poor lellow there is 
‘ sick; he is a good fellow though, for he refuses to go back; 

‘ but I fear thatthc Indians willVca’p him, or the crows pick 
1 him, before we get to Fort Meigs.” The officer halted, 

‘ and dismounted from his horse. When the young soldier. 
‘ came up, he addressed him : “ My brave hoy, your are sick 
‘ and tired, I ain well and strong; mount my horse and ride.” 
4 The soldier hesitated. “Ho not wait,” said the officer; 
‘ and, lifting him upon his horse, .with directions to ride at 
‘ night to the General’s leut,he proceeded on foot to join the 
1 army. At night, the young soldier rode to the tent, where 
1 he was met by the general with a cheerful welcome, which 
‘ he repaid with tears ol’gratitude. That officer was General 
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‘ Cass, and the young soldier was the person addressing 
‘ him,our worthy fellow-citizen, John Laylin. 5 The General, 
remembering the circumstance, immediately recognized him. 
Mr. Laylin remarked, ‘ General, that act was Aot done for 
‘ the world to. look upon; it was done in the woods, with but 
‘ three to witness it.’ 

“Another: Our old friend Major Parks, on being intro¬ 
duced to Genera] Cass, exclaimed, with much animation, 

‘ General, I thank God that I.am able to see you ! I fought 
‘ by the side of your father, Jonathan Cass, and your uncle, 

‘ Daniel Cass, at the battle of Bunker’s Hilf Your father 
* was sergeant of the company, and I was a corporal. We 
‘ were brothers together during the war. God bless you, 
‘General, for his sake.’ The General was deeply affected 
in meeting the friend and companion of his lather; while 
the old veteran, with eyes sparkling, recounted the scenes 
through which they passed together in the days of danger 
and strife—the times that ‘ tried men’s souls.’ ” 

Another anecdote of General Cass, while on his 
tour through Ohio, was related, with much spirit, 
by the late gallant and lamented General Hamer. 
The carriage containing General Cass was one day 
stopped by a man who, addressing the General, 
said: “I can’t let you pass without speaking to 
you. You don’t know me, Generg.1.” General C. 
replied that he did not. “ Well, sir, (said he,) I 
was the first man in your regiment to jump out of 
the boat on the Canadian shore.” “ No, you were 
not, (said General Cass;) I was the first than my¬ 
self on shore.” “ True, (said the other;) I jumped 
out first into the river, to get ahead of you'; but you 
held me back, and got on shore ahead of me.” 

The result of the contest in 1844 is well known. 
The vote of every western State, save one, and 
that by a meagre majority, was given for Mr. 
Polk. To the efforts of General Cass, and his great 
personal popularity exerted in favor of Mr. Polk, 
much of this is to be attributed. In the following 
Winter, General Cass was elected to the Senate of 
the United States, and took his seat on the 4th of 
March, 1845. In the formation of the committees 
of the Senate, General Cass was unanimously ten¬ 
dered the post of Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, which, however, he declined; On 
two subsequent occasions, the same position has 
been offered him, but he has uniformly declined it. 

In December, 1845,General Cass introduced res¬ 
olutions in the Senate relative to the national de¬ 
fences,.with particular reference to the condition of 
our affairs with Great Britain, growing out of the 
Oregon question. These resolutions he supported 
in a speech, of which the following is an extract, 
referring to the course which should be pursued 
in maintaining our rights to the territory in ques¬ 
tion : 

“As to receding, it is neither to be discussed nor thought 
of. I refer to it hut to denounce it—a denunciation which 
Will find a response in every American bosom. Nothing is | 
ever gained by national pusillanimity. And the country j 
which seeks to purchase temporary security by yielding to ] 
unjust pretensions, buys present ease at the expense of per- j 
manent honor and safety. It sows the wind to reap die 
whirlwind. I have said elsewhere, what I will repeat here, 
that it is better to fight for the first inch of national territory 
than for the last. It is better to defend die door-sill than 
the hcarlli-stone—the porch than the altar. National char¬ 
acter is a richer treasure than g^ld or silver, and exercises a 
nioral influence in the hour of danger which, if not power 
itself, is its surest ally. Thus far, ours is untarnished; and 
let us all join, however separated by party or by space, so to 
preserve it.” 

In the month of March following, General Cass 
delivered his celebrated speech on the Oregon ques- j 
tion. As this speech has been circulated and read 
very generally, a mere allusion to it here is all that j 
would appear necessary; but the following extract 
expresses so fully the sentiment of every patriotic 
American that it is worthy of record: I 


.“ It pains me, sir, to hear allusions to the destruction of 
this Government, and to the dissolution of this Confederacy, 
it pains me, not because they inspire me witli any fear, but 
because we ought to have one unpronounceable Word, as the 
Jews bad of old, and tliat word is Dissolution. We should 
reject the feeling from our hearts and its name from our 
tongues. This cry of “Wo, wo, to Jerusalem,” grates harshly 
upon my ears. Our Jerusalem is neither beleaguered nor in 
danger. It is yet the city upon a hill, glorious in what it is, 
still more glorious, by the blessing of God, in whatitis to 
be—a landmark, invitipg tlie nations of the world, struggling 
upon the stormy ocean of political oppression, to tbllow us 
to a haven of safety and of rational liberty. No English Titus 
will enter our temple of freedom through a breach in the 
battlements, to bear thence the ark of our Constitution and 
the book of-our law, to take their.stations in a triumphal 
procession in the streets of a modern Rome, as trophies of 
conquest and proofs of submission. 

“ Many a raven lias croaked in my day, but the augury has 
failed, and the republic has marched onward.. Many a crisis 
has presented itself to the imagination, of our political Cas- 
sandras, but we have still increased in political prosperity as 
we have increased in years, and that, too, with an accele¬ 
rated progress unknown to the history of the world. We 
have a class of men whose eyes are always upon the future, 
overlooking the blessings around us, and forever apprehen¬ 
sive of some great political evil, which is to arrest our course 
somewhere or other on tliis side of the milienium. To them 
we are the image of gold, and silver, and brass, and clay, con¬ 
trariety in unity, 'which the first rude blow of misfortune is 
to strike from its pedestal. 

“ For my own part, I consider this the strongest Govern¬ 
ment on the face of the earth for good, and the weakest for 
evil. Strong, because supported by the public opinion of 
a people inferior to none of the communities of the earth 
in all that constitutes moral worth and useful knowledge, 
and who have breathed into their political system the breath 
of life ; and who would destroy it, as they created it, if it 
were unworthy of them, or failed to fulfill their just expect¬ 
ations. 

“ And weak for evil, from this very consideration, which 
would make its follies and its faults the signal of its over¬ 
throw. It is the only Government in existence which no 
revolution can subvert. It may be changed, hut it provides 
for its own change, when the public will requires. Plots 
and insurrections, and the various struggles, by which an 
oppressed population manifests its sufferings and seeks the 
I recovery of its rights, have no place here. We have nothing 
! to fear but ourselves. . 

The part taken by General Cass in the subse¬ 
quent exciting controversy on this question, and 
his vote in opposition to the treaty, are too well 
known to require further notice. Having been 
trained in the school which taught him, in our in¬ 
tercourse with foreign nations, to ask for nothing 
but what is right and to submit to nothing that is 
wrong, he had the moral courage to stand up for 
the right, whatever might be the consequences. 

During this session of Congress hostilities com¬ 
menced between the United States and the Republic 
of Mexico. General Cass advocated the most en¬ 
ergetic measures for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and for carrying it into the heart of the enemy’s 
country. 

In the winter of 1847, the “ Wilmot Proviso ” 
was introduced into the Senate, as an amendment 
to the three-million bill, by a Federal Senator from 
New England. The design of the mover was evi¬ 
dently to defeat the passage of the bill, to which it 
was to be attached, and to embarrass the Adminis¬ 
tration in the prosecution of the war. General Cass 
voted against the proviso, for reasons given in his 
speech on the occasion. 

It was during the sessions of this Congress that 
the tariff of 1846, and the independent'treasury, 
were established. It is not alone to the exclusive 
champion of free trade,- and the ultra advocate of a 
Bard-money currency, that the opponents of pro¬ 
tection and the enemies of a paper currency are to 
look for the defeat of those measures. Such men 
are usually in the pursuit of some theoretical ab¬ 
straction, which gives them but little influence with 
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practical men. But it is to men of enlarged and' 
liberal views, \vh 03 e strength of character and in¬ 
fluence carry conviction wiih’their action, that the 
country is indebted for radical and beneficial re¬ 
forms. General Cass gave to these great measures 
the weight of his influence and his zealous arid un : 
flinching support. At the close of that Congress 
General Cass was invited, by the Democratic mem¬ 
bers of the Legislature of New York, to partake of 
a public dinner at Albany, as a mark of their ap¬ 
preciation of his brilliant public services and their 
estimation of his character as a man. This honor, 
however, he declined. 

In August, following, he delivered an address 
before die literary societies of Dar tmouth College, 
New Hampshire, at the annual commencement of 
that institution. The societies afterward prepared 
an elegant gold-headed cane, with appropriate de¬ 
vices, which was presented to him in Washington, 
on the 4th of March, 1848. 

On the meeting of the present Congress General 
Cas? was elected chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs—a post for which he was most 
eminently qualified, and which, as he had been 
unanimously selected, he considered it his duty to 
accept. His course as chairman of that committee, 
and his views upon the war question, have been 
seen in the daily proceedings of the Senate. The 
following brief reply, to Mr. Mangum, is prob¬ 
ably p.s good a summary of his opinions as can be 
given: 

« Now, with respect to the progress of the war, it is said j 
that General Scott is going on from town to town, and from j 
city to city, conquering all before him. 1- am very glad to [ 
hear it. 1 hope that the commanding general will continue 
10 go on in this way. If he does so, I have no doubt he will \ 
conquer Mexican obstinacy, and thus conquer a peace. I 
have already expressed my opinions with regard to the war 
in Mexico, and have nothing to say on the subject now, ex¬ 
cept to tell the Senator from North Carolina, what I had the | 
honor to say to the *Senator from South Carolina, that the 
adoption of any resolutionsin this Senate with regard to any 
danger—if danger there be—in the progress of this war, 
would be but as the idle wind. Vou might as well stand 
by the cataract of Niagara, and say to its waters “ flow 
not,” as to the American people “ annex not territory,” if 
they choose to annex it. It is the refusal of the Mexican 
people to do us justice that prolongs .this war. It is that 
which operates on the public mind, and leads the Senator 
fronl North Carolina to apprehend a state of things which he j 
fears, but which, for myself, I do not anticipate. Let me 
say, Mr. President, that it takes a great deal to kill this coun¬ 
try. We have had an alarming crisis almost every year 
as long as I can recollect. I camp on the public stage as 
a spectator before Mr. Jefferson was elected. That was a , 
crisis. Then came tire embargo crisis—the crisis of the non- ■ 
intercourse—of the war—of the bank—of the tariff—of the . 
removal of the deposites—and a score of others. But we ! 
have outlived them all, and advanced in all the elements of! 
power and prosperity with a rapidity heretofore unknown j 
in the history of nations. If we should swallow Mexico to- j 
morrow, I do not believe'it would kill us. The Senator from 
North Carolina and myself may not live to see it, but I am j 
by no means satisfied that the day will not come in which 
the whole of the vast country around us will form one of the j 
most magnificent empires that the world lias yet.seen—glo- : 
rious in its prosperity, and still more glorious in the estab- ; 

Washington, March, 1848. 


lishment and perpetuation of the principles of free govern¬ 
ment and the blessings which they bring with them.” 

In December, 1847, General Cass gave his views" 
at length upon the “ Wilmot Proviso,” in a letter 
(0 Mr. Nicholson, of Tennessee. In that letter 
he avowed himself opposed to the measure, and 
to the exercise of any legislation by Congress, 
over any of the territories of the United States, re¬ 
specting the domestic relations of their inhabit¬ 
ants. He believed that all questions of that nature 
should be settled by the people themselves, who 
ought to be allowed “ to regulate their internal 
concerns in their own way,” and that Congress 
has no more power to abolish or establish slavery 
in such territories than it has to regulate any other 
of the relative duties of social life—that of husband 
and wife, of parent and child, or of master and 
servant. He said, in conclusion: 

“ Tlie 1 Wilmot Proviso’ seeks to take from its legitimate 
tribunal a question of domestic policy, having no relation to 
the Union, as such, and to transfer it to another, created by 
the people for a special purpose, and foreign to the subject- 
matter involved in this issue. By going back to our true 
principles, we go back to the road of peace and safety. 
Leave to the people, who will be affected by this question, 
to adjust it upon their own responsibility and in their own 
manner, and we shall render another tribute to the original 
principles of our Government, and furnish another guarantee 
for its permanence and prosperity.” 

The Democratic State Convention of Ohio, on 
the 8th of January, 1848, declared in favor of Gen¬ 
eral Cass for the Presidency, with a unanimity 
unequalled in the previous history of the State. 
Although there was much difference of opinion in 
the selection of a candidate for Governor, yet the 
popular sentiment in favor of General Cass, and 
the conviction that with him as the candidate theirs 
State could be placed among the foremost of the 
Democratic States of the Union, induced an almost 
unanimous expression in his favor. (At the last 
election in the State of Ohio, the popular vote was 
Democratic by a majority of 1,563.) The State 
Convention of Michigan has also unanimously 
placed him in nomination for the Presidency. In 
the Democratic Stato Convention of Pennsylvania, 
held at Harrisburg, on the 4th of March, 1848, a 
resolution, in the highest degree complimentary to 
General Cass, was unanimously reported by the 
committee, and adopted with acclamation by the 
convention. 

It is nol necessary to refer to the numerous pub¬ 
lic demonstrations and the leading journals which 
have given expressions in his favor ip New Eng¬ 
land, the Middle States, the West, and the South 
Public opinion, looking to his brilliant services, 
sterling integrity, and unflinching fidelity, has 
pointed to him as the man for the times, and 
the proper exponent of the American Democracy. 
Plain and unassuming in his manners, kind and 
generous to a fault, frank and social in his inter¬ 
course with his fellow-men, he is, in every sense of 
the word, a Democrat. 
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'p' /speech of 

MIL WILMOT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

ON HI3 AMENDMENT 


RESTRICTING SLAVERY 


FROM TERRITORY HEREAFTER ACQUIRED. 


Delivered in the House of Representatives of the United States , Feb. 8, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union upon the Three 
Million Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. WILMOT addressed the committee as follows : 

Mr. Chairman : I suppose it will be proper Sir, on that occasion, that Proviso was sus- 
for me to notify the committee that I intend to tained by a very decided majority of this House, 
move to amend the bill now under consideration, Nay, sir, more, it was sustained, if I mistake 
by the additional section which has been read, not, by a majority of the Republican party on 
without designating the particular place in the this floor. 1 am prepared, I think, to show that 
bill where I desire it to stand. Ido not wish to the entire South were then willing to acquiesce 
deprive the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. in what appeared to be, and, in so far as the ac- 
Dromgoole,) or any one else, of the oppor- tion of this House was concerned, what was the 
tunity to move any amendment to this bill; but legislative will and declaration of the Union on 
IJ am embarrassed by the rules of the House, this subject. It passed this House. Sir, there 
(with which I am but little acquainted,) and 1 were no threats of disunion sounded in our ears, 
do not intend to surrender, or be deprived of the It passed here and went to the Senate, and it was 
floor. I wish to be heard upon this question, the judgment of the public, and of men well m- 
and I cannot consent to yield to the gentleman formed, that, had it not been defeated there for 
from Virginia, and thereby be deprived, by the want of time, it would have passed that body and 
■operation of some parliamentary rule, of an op- become the established law of the land. Sir, the 
portunity of vindicating this amendment, and the charge was not then made upon me, nor upon 
position I occupy before the House and the those who acted with me, of having, by the in¬ 
country. It is my privilege, sir, it is my duty, to troduction of that Proviso at an untimely period, 
justify myself upon this momentous question; to defeated a measure deemed necessary by the 
vindicate the stand I have taken, and that I am President for the establishment of peace between 
resolved to maintain. I am not one of those this country and Mexico. The “Union, sir, 
who move without reflection, or change without the whole Democratic Press of the land, charged 

reason. In the discharge of duty, sir, I have the defeat of this appropriation, on the unparha- 

.stood alone among my delegation on this floor; mentary conduct of a Senator from Massachu- 
•on that occasion, sir, in support of the great setts, (Mr. Davis.) He, sir. it was, that was 
leading measure of this Administration. Now, charged with having defeated this measure, by 
sir, if the delegation choose to change their ac- the Administration press, and the Organ of the 
.tion, I shall not shrink from the responsibility of Administration here at the capital. More, sir, 
again standing alone, even in opposition to the the “ Union” was not sparing in its denuncia- 
wishes of that Administration, the general pol- tions of the Massachusetts Senator, for the de- 
icy of which I approve. Entrenched behind the feat of this measure. Does this not prove, that 
right, neither “ powers nor principalities—things the President was anxious for this appropria- 
present, nor tilings to come”—shall change my tion under the restrictions imposed by my Pro- 
purpose, or swerve me from my object. Sir, viso? Upon these facts, I assert that the Presi- 
the history of my public life will be brief. The dent was willing to take the money and the Pro¬ 
page upon which it is written shall bear record viso together, and the South were prepared to 
that I acted the part of a fearless Representative; abide by the judgment and will of the nation, 
that I took my position upon great national ques- Sir, I have been spoken of as an Abolitionist, 
tions after mature deliberation, and maintained by a correspondent of the Union, because of my 
it with the firmness and consistency of a man. connection with this movement. 1 say to the 

Sir, it will be recollected by all present, that, nt respectable editor of that paper, for whom I en- 
the last session of Congress, an amendment was tertain high regard, that I am no more of an Abo- 
moved by me to a Bill of the same character as litionist than he is a Hartford Convention Fed- 
this, in the form of u Proviso, by which slavery eraiist; and of that no man, who knows his his- 
should be excluded from any territory that might tory or character, will charge him. I am as far 
subsequently be acquired by the United States from the one, as he is from the other, 
front the Republic of Mexico. I I assert, then, that the South was prepared to 

J. & Q. S. Gideon, printers. 



acquiesce in this restriction of slavery from free 
territory. 

Mr Sims, of South Carolina, (Mr. Wilmot 
yielding the floor,) said he recollected, when the 
question was under discussion here, near the 
close of the last session, that he had made re¬ 
marks sustaining the propriety of the two mil¬ 
lion appropriation ; but, in the course of these 
remarks, he deprecated, as untimely and mis¬ 
chievous, the proposition which came from the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania; and the entire 
South, so far as he recollected, (he knew he did, 
at least,) when the Proviso was voted upon, voted 
against it; and he voted against his declared sen¬ 
timents in reference to the appropriation, so un¬ 
willing was he to give any countenance to such 
a Proviso. 

Mr. Wilmot, resuming. I was aware that 
the Proviso met with no favor from the South. 
I did not mean to declare that it did ; and, if the 
gentleman so understood me, I was misunder¬ 
stood. I did not intend to say that the South 
was favorable in any way to the Proviso which 
I offered. Her representatives resisted it, man¬ 
fully, boldly resisted it. But, sir, it was passed. 
There was then no cry that the B nion was to be 
severed in consequence. The South, like brave 
men defeated, bowed to the voice and judgment 
of the nation. No, sir, no cry of disunion then. 
Why now ? The hesitation and the wavering of 
northern men on this question has encouraged 
the South to assume a bolder attitude. Tins cry 
of disunion proceeds from no resolve of the 
South. It comes, sir, from the cowardice of the 
North. Why, in God’s name, should the Union 
be dissolved for this cause? What do we ask ? 
We demand justice and right. If this were a 
question of compromise, I would yield much. 
Were it a question of this character I would go 
as far as any man. But it is no question for 
compromise or concession. It is a question of 
naked and abstract right; and, in the language 
of my colleague from the Erie district, (Mr. 
Thompson,) sooner shall this right shoulder be 
drawn from its socket, than I will yield one jot 
or tittle of the ground upon which I stand. No 
concession, sir, no' compromise. What, I re¬ 
peat, do we ask? That free territory shall re¬ 
main free. We demand the neutrality of this 
Government upon the question of slavery. Is 
there any complexion of Abolitionism in this, 
sir? I have stood up at home, and battled, time 
and again, against the Abolitionists of the North 1 
I have assailed them publicly, upon all occasions, 
when it was proper to do so. I have met them 
in their own meetings, and face to face combat¬ 
ted them. Any efforts, sir, that may be made, 
here or elsewhere, to give an abolition character 
to this movement, cannot, so far as my district 
and my people are concerned, have the least ef¬ 
fect. Any efforts made to give to me the char¬ 
acter of an Abolitionist, will fall harmless when 
they reach my constituents. They know me 
upon this question. They know me distinctly 
upon all questions of public interest. My opin¬ 
ions have ever been proclaimed without reserve, 
and adhered to without change, or the shadow 
of turning. I stand by the 'Constitution upon 
this question. I adhere to its letter and its spirit. 
1 would never invade one single right of the 


South. So far from it, I stand ready at all times 
and upon all occasions, as do nearly the entire 
North, to sustain the institutions of the South as 
they exist. When the day of trial comes, as 
many, many southern men fear it may come, 
we stand ready, with our money and our blood, 
to rush to the rescue. When that day comes, 
sir, the North will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their brethren of the South. We stand by 
the Constitution and all its compromises. 

But, sir, the issue now presented is not, whe¬ 
ther slavery shall exist unmolested where it now 
is, but whether it shall be carried to new and dis¬ 
tant regions, now free, where the foot-print of a 
slave cannot be found. This, sir, is the issue. 
Upon it I take my stand, and from it I cannot be 
frightened or driven by idle charges of Abolition¬ 
ism. I ask not that slavery be abolished. 1 
demand that this Government preserve the inte¬ 
grity of free territory against the aggressions of 
slavery—against its wrongful usurpations. Sir, 
I was in favor of the annexation of Texas. I 
supported it with my whole influence and 
strength. I was willing to take Texas as she 
was. I sought not to change the character of 
her institutions. Slavery existed in Texas- 
planted there, it is true, in defiance of law ; still 
it existed. It gave character to the country. 
True, it was held out to the North, that at least 
two of the five States to be formed out of Texas 
would be free. Yet, sir, the whole of Texas 
has been given up to slavery. The Democracy 
of the North, almost to a man, went for annexa¬ 
tion. Yes, sir, here was an Empire larger than 
France given up to slavery. Shall farther con¬ 
cessions be made by the North? Shall we give 
up free territory, the inheritance of free labor ? 
Must we yield this also ? Never, sir, never, un¬ 
til we ourselves are fit to be slaves. The North 
may be betrayed by her Representatives, but upon 
this great question she will be true to herself— 
true to posterity. Defeat! Sir, there can be no 
defeat. Defeat to-day will but arouse the teem¬ 
ing millions of the North, and lead to a more 
decisive and triumphant victory to-morrow. 

But, sir, we are told, that the joint blood and 
treasure of the whole country being expended 
in this acquisition, therefore it should be divided, 
and slavery allowed to take its share. Sir, the 
South has her share already—the instalment 
for slavery was paid in advance. We are fight¬ 
ing this war for Texas and for the South. I 
affirm it—every intelligent man knows it—Texas 
is the primary cause of this war. For this, sir, 
northern treasure is being exhausted, and north¬ 
ern blood poured out upon the plains of Mexico. 
We are fighting this war cheerfully, not reluct¬ 
antly—cheerfully fighting this war for Texas ; 
and yet we seek not to change the character of 
her institutions. Slavery is there, there let it 
remain. Sir, the whole history of this question, 
is a history of concessions on the part of the 
North. The money of the North was expended 
in the purchase of Louisiana, two-thirds of 
which was given up to slavery. Again, in the 
purchase of Florida, did slavery gain new ac¬ 
quisitions. Slavery acquired an Empire in the 
annexation of Texas. Three slave States have 
been admitted out of the Louisiana purchase. 
The slave State of Florida has been received into 
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the Union ; and Texas annexed, with the privi¬ 
lege of making five States out of her territory. 
What has the North obtained from these vast 
acquisitions, purchased by the joint treasure, and 
defended by the common blood of the Union ? 
One State, sir, one. Young Iowa, just admitted 
into the Union, and not yet represented on the 
floor of the Senate. This, sir, is a history of 
our acquisitions since we became a Nation. A 
history of northern concession—of southern tri¬ 
umphs. Now, sir, we are told that California 
is ours—that New Mexico is ours—won by the 
valor of our arms. They are free. Shall they 
remain free ? Shall these fair provinces be the 
inheritance and homes of the white labor of free¬ 
men, or the black labor of slaves ? This, sir, is 
the issue—this the question. The North has 
the right, and her representatives here have the 
power. Shall the right prevail? I fear not, sir. 
There is a power more potent than the right. 
These fair provinces are ours—so held, and so 
regarded by the Administration. But of this I 
shall speak more fully hereafter. - Ali we ask is, 
that their character be preserved. They are now 
free. It is a general principle of the law of Na¬ 
tions, that in conquered or acquired territories, 
all laws therein existing, not. inconsistent with 
its new allegiance, shall remain in force until al¬ 
tered or repealed. This law prohibits slavery 
in California and in New Mexico. But the South 
contend, that in their emigration to this free 
territory they have the right to take and hold 
slaves, the same as other property. Unless the 
Amendment I have offered be adopted, or other 
early legislation is had upon this subject, they 
will do so. Indeed they, unitedly, as one man, 
have declared their right and purpose so to do, 
and the work has already begun. Slavery fol¬ 
lows in the rear of our armies. Shall the war 
power of our Government be exerted to produce 
such a result? Shall this Government depart 
from its neutrality on this question, and lend its 
power and influence to plant slavery in these ter¬ 
ritories ? There is no question of abolition here, 
sir. Shall the South be permitted, by aggression, 
by invasion of the right, by subduing free ter¬ 
ritory and planting slavery upon it, to wrest these 
provinces from northern freemen, and turn them 
to the accomplishment of their own sectional 

S urposes and schemes? This is the question 
len of the North answer. Shall it be so ? Shall 
we of the North submit to it? If we do, we are 
coward slaves, and deserve to have the manacles 
fastened upon our own limbs. 

Sir, it has been objected to this measure that 
'it was brought forward at an untimely period. 
An attempt has been made to cast both ridicule 
and reproach upon it. It is said that we are al¬ 
ready quarrelling about territory which does not 
belong to us; that it will be in time to agitate 
this question when the country shall be acquired. 
Sir, 1 affirm that now is the time, and the only 
time. To hesitate at such a crisis is to surren¬ 
der the whole ground ; to falter is to betray. 

Sir. what is the policy of this Administration ? 
It is fully disclosed ; it is not disguised ; there is 
no attempt at disguising it. It is frankly avow¬ 
ed, and stands out to the view of this House and 
of the world. Sir, 1 am one of those who be- 
dieve this war just and necessary. So believing, 


j I support it. It was forced upon the country 
by the folly and madness of our enemy. We 
were compelled to take up arms and vindicate 
our character and national honor. But, sir, 
when the first blow was struck on the banks of 
the Rio Grande—from the time that the news 
first reached this Capitol—the policy of the Ad¬ 
ministration has been fixed, irrevocably fixed, 
that we shall never lay down our arms until in¬ 
demnity is made in territory for the expenses, 
in part at least, of this war, and for the claims 
of our citizens. Such is the settled policy of 
the Administration there is no disguise, no 
concealment about it. In proof of this, it would 
be sufficient for me to refer to the instructions 
driven to Gen. Kearny and Commodore Stockton. 
The policy of this ‘Administration, I have said, 
was fixed and settled ; and, I trust, irrevocably 
| settled. It is to require indemnity in territory, 
j Peace is desired, eminently desired, by the Ad- 
| ministration and its friends ; but with peace 
I must come indemnity and territory. This dec¬ 
laration was frankly made here to-day, by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions. (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll.) In the Senate, 
Mr. Sevier, Chairman for the same committee 
in that body, made a similar declaration. I will 
read an extract from the speech of Mr. Sevier 
on this point: 

“ In making peace, of course the United States 
would expect to receive indemnity, to some ex¬ 
tent atleast, for the expenses of the war, and they 
would also expect the payment of the claims 
held by our citizens against the Republic of Mex¬ 
ico, arid thisindemnity was expected in the shape 
of territory. He was not authorized to state pre¬ 
cisely what territory this Government would re¬ 
quire, but he supposed that no Senator would 
think they ought to get less than New Mexico 
and Upper California. He did not suppose a 
treaty of peace with less than that would pass 
this body.” 

Here, sir, is the direct, explicit declaration, 
made by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the Senate, who holds 
I daily confidential intercourse with the-President, 
and who therefore may be taken to speak by au¬ 
thority for the Administration. Nay, sir, more; 

! this declaration was made by Mr. Sevier upon 
j the occasion of his introducing in the Senate a 
j bill, identical in character, with the one now un- 
I der consideration. Yet my colleague from the 
! Adams district, (Mr. McCi.ean,) who has given 
an indication of his intention to oppose this 
amendment, closes his speech by declaring, that 
he “believes no territory is to be acquired. ” Sir, 
does my colleague believe that this Administra¬ 
tion is to disgrace itself in the eyes of the Ame¬ 
rican people and of the world ? Does he believe 
that his own party is to recede from the high 
ground it has taken ? No; it is the fixed policy 
of this Administration, approved by the Demo¬ 
cratic party, to require indemnity from Mexico 
in territory; and the declaration has been so¬ 
lemnly made to the country and the world. 

The instruction given to Commodore Stock- 
ton was, to plant our flag upon Upper California, 
and not to lower it under any circumstances. 
General Kearny has gone so far as to lay down 
a fundamental law for the government of New 
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Mexico. Nothing of the kind has been done in 
the other provinces overrun by our arms. This, 
sir, is significant; it shows to what particular 
territory the Administration looks. It is, sir, to 
the acquisition of Upper California and New 
Mexico. One thing further in confirmation of 
this design on the part of the Administration. 
I read from the Union of the 4th instant. The 
editor is commenting upon the resolution offer¬ 
ed by a Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Berrien,) 
declaring that peace ought to be made without 
acquiring any territory: 

“Let the Federal leaders pursue their indicat¬ 
ed policy. The free people of this country will 
repudiate and despise it.” 

I call upon my colleague (Mr. McClean) to 
notice this language— 

“We are sure that no member of Congress 
who owes the proper allegiance to the great cause 
of the Democratic party, will so far forget the 
honor of his country, the demands of a gallant 
people, or his own character, as to lend any 
countenance to so absurd and extraordinaiy a 
proposition.” 

Yet my honorable colleague closes his speech 
with the declaration, that “he believes no territory 
is to be acquired.” 

(Some gentleman was here understood to sug¬ 
gest, that the resolution which called forth this 
article in the “Union” was of a different charac¬ 
ter from that which Mr. W. had imputed to it.) 

No, sir. (said Mr. W.,) it relates to the acqui¬ 
sition of territory; it recommends that the army 
be withdrawn, and peace made without the ac¬ 
quisition of territory. 

(Mr. W. concluded reading the article.) 

“We but echo the views of a patriotic people, 
without regard to party distinctions, when we 
respectfully call upon Congress promptly to re¬ 
ject and rebuke so unpatriotic a project.” 

« If I recollect aright the “project,* it was, that 
we withdraw our army, and offer terms of peace 
without demanding territory. It is this “ pro¬ 
ject" which the Union denounces—it is this pro¬ 
position which Mr. Sevier repudiates, and which 
my friend from Philadelphia (C. J. Ingersoll,) 
disclaims. 

But, sir, the “Union” holds even more expli¬ 
cit language upon this subject. In a subsequent 
number of that paper, the editor discourses thus, 
in reference to the designs of the Opposition— 

“ The curtain rises slowly on the designs of 
the Opposition, and the nation will learn, with 
astonishment and indignation, the position which 
it is believed they are about to occupy. If we are 
not mistaken in the signs of the times, they mean 
to abandon all idea of actual and solid indemnity 
from Mexico. They mean to abandon Cali¬ 
fornia, to tear down the flag of the Union 
which floats over it, and re-surrender it to Mex¬ 
ico, ultimately to fall into the hands of England, 
or at least under her commercial control. Such 
open and wonderful abandonment of the rights 
and interests of this country, for the purpose of 
a possible party triumph, lias never heretofore 
been witnessed in the Union. We invite the at¬ 
tention of the American people to the great is¬ 
sue. We are to be held up by the Opposition 
party, in consequence of greatly exaggerated 
domestic difficulties, to the contempt and deri¬ 


sion of the world, as incapable of self-govern¬ 
ment. For the hope of a party triumph, Cali¬ 
fornia is to be sacrificed , and, mark the consequences; 
the disgraceful surrender of California leads to 
the loss of Oregon, to the loss of the trade of Asia, 
and the exclusion of our flag from the Pacific coast. 
The rights and interest of the country are, in 
effect, to be as nothing, so that the Federal lead¬ 
ers may have a chance of triumph. And is it, 
indeed, so, that the country is to be injured, our 
flag torn down, and a dishonorable surrender is 
toDC made of California, that the Federalists may 
succeed in a party contest ? We must freely, 
but respectfully, say to the Federalists, if this 
be their course, the'country will not second the 
unpatriotic and anti-American movement. No- 
Democrat, true to his principles and his cause, 
can be for the surrender of California.” 

Mark the language, sir, California aban¬ 
doned, sacrificed, SURRENDERED. “ The flag 
of the Union torn down;'’ “An open and wonderful 
abandonments of the rights of the country .” 

Sir, is this proposition of mine too early? Is 
it out of season? Must we of the North wait 
until the territory is “acquired?” Ay, sir, we 
are to be dosed with narcotics—to be manipu¬ 
lated into a state of somnambulism, and not al¬ 
lowed to wake up until the deed of shame is ac¬ 
complished, and California and New Mexico 
are teeming with slaves. Then we shall be told 
that we are too late. Sir, if we permit this, we 
shall justly merit the insulting epithet so often- 
applied by the Whigs to the Democracy of the 
North, of “Northern Dough-faces.” We shall 
deserve the taunting language used by John 
Randolph towards the North, when he said, in. 
the debate on the Missouri question : 

“ We do not govern them by our black slaves, 
but by their own white slaves. We know what 
we are doing—we have conquered you once, and 
we can again—and we will conquer you again. 
Ay, sir, we will drive you to the wall, and when 
we have you there once, we mean to keep you- 
there, and nail you down like base money.” . 

When, sir, in God’s name, will the time come--' 
for the North to speak out? Our standard is in 
California—our flag floats over New Mexico. 
The organ of the Administration proclaims to 
the world that these territories are ours, not to be 
“ abandoned, sacrificed, or surrendered;” our troops^ 
are there, and an armed body of emigrants has 
been sent forward permanently to occupy and 
hold the. country. The whole South rise up- 
here, and declare that they will plant slavery in 
those countries, and yet we arefold that it is not 
time for the North to act; this,‘too, by northern ' 
men. One finds an excuse for the betrayal of' 
the North, under the declaration that he “ be¬ 
lieves no territory will be acquiredanother de¬ 
nounces any amendment, as “ puerile, out of 
time and out of placea third seeks refuge from 
the indignation of a betrayed constituency, under 
the idle plea, that my proposition embarrasses 
the Administration, and tends to prevent a vig¬ 
orous prosecution of the war. I shall notice this 
last accusation more at length hereafter. 

My friend from Philadelphia, (Mr. C. J. In¬ 
gersoll,) gives me a consoling assurance; he 
says that a slave cannot live in California—that, 
the country is not adapted to slave labor. Sir,.. 
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*s much as I respect his judgment and opinions, 
yet in the face of the declarations of the whole 
South, I cannot safely rely upon his. This coun¬ 
try is as well, if not better adapted for slave la¬ 
bor, than is Kentucky, Tennessee, or Missouri. 
Every southern man declares they will hold it 
for slavery; that all below 36° 30' shall be slave 
territory. And yet it is not the proper time now! 
The President’s policy is fixed ; the South de¬ 
clare their purpose; and yet northern men flinch 
meeting the issue! 

Again, sir, it is objected, that this Amendment 
•will defeat the bill. Why defeat the bill? If 
northern men would act with the same feeling 
and unity of the South, my Amendment would 
carry the bill, and its defeat would be inevitable 
without it. Sir, if the North is true to herself, 
the billtci/1 be defeated, if my Amendment is lost. 
An idle, pettifogging pretence is set up, by a por¬ 
tion of the press, with the “ Union” at their head, 
that my Amendment in some way will affect the 
terms of a treaty with Mexico. That if it pass, 
Mexico will have something to say about our 
domestic affairs—that she would be called upon 
to negotiate about slavery. Sir, those who hold 
out such ideas to the public, know they are de¬ 
ceptive and uncandid. The organ of the party 
here at the Capital, ought at least to present the 
issue fairly before the public. The northern 
Democracy may at least claim, not to be mis-; 
represented in the columns of a paper professing 
to speak for, and to represent the whole party. 
My amendment has nothing to do with the terms 
of any treaty the President may negotiate; and 
those who hold out to the public a different im¬ 
pression must know it. It does not require him 
to say one word about slavery. He would use 
the money, and make the treaty, precisely as he 
would if my Amendment were not there. It is a 
mere legislative declaration, that any territory 
which we may obtain, under a treaty of limits 
and boundaries, shall remain as we findit—free. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the terms and 
stipulations of the treaty. 

Sir, an honorable gentleman from the South, 

I believe the one at my side, (Mr. Burt,) made 
the proud declaration a few days since on this 
floor, that “ we have no traitors at the South,” 
Would that I could throw back the proud boast, 

“ we have no traitors in the North.” Itseemed 
to me, sir, at the time, as if the declaration was 
made with that pride which a brave man feels, 
when he knows that he is surrounded by brave 
and firm associates. But if this measure, which 
only a few months since received the support of 
a large majority of this House, is to be smother¬ 
ed in committee, where no record remains of 
men’s votes—to be stifled, put down ; if the men 
on whom we rely for support falter in the hour 
of need, I shall understand the proud boast of the 
South, as a withering, burning sarcasm on the 
North. The cheek of a northern man should 
burn as a red-hot cinder under it. 

Yes, sir, “ there are no traitors in theSeuth.” 
The South is true to her supposed interest on 
this question. Once, sir, the North, too, stood 
true on this question. The State of Penn 
was true to her character and her history. 
Every Representative from Pennsylvania who 
was present voted at the last session in favor of 1 


the Proviso I offered. I trust it will be so again. 
We shall see. Why, sir, should we fear for the 
action of northern men on this question? It is 
right, sir; it is just; it is timely. If ever a dec¬ 
laration against the extension of slavery over a 
free territory is to be effectual, it must be made 
now. Wait! Why, sir, while we are waiting 
slavery is pushing onward. Already has the 
southern slavery of this Union been transplanted 
into New Mexico. The fundamental law which 
General Kearny laid down for the government 
of that country bears the impress and proves 
the existence of slavery. Yes, sir, slavery is 
there, yet northern men advise delaysneer, sir, 
at this movement as “puerile and childish.” 
The constitution, or fundamental law, which 
General Kearny lays down for the government 
of that country, in prescribing the qualifications 
of electors, says: “ Every free male” shall be 
entitled to the right of suffrage, &c. Does this 
not imply that there are males there not free ? 
Already, sir, on the route of travel between 
Missouri and New Mexico slaves are found, 
who are being removed thither. Slavery is there, 
sir—there, in defiance of law. Slavery does not 
wait for all the forms of annexation to be con¬ 
summated. It is on the move, sir. It is in New 
Mexico. It is in Oregon. Yes, sir, it is in 
Oregon; and this day, in that distant territory 
of the Union, does the lash of the Missouri mas¬ 
ter drive his negro slaves to the field of labor. 
We passed but a few days ago through this 
House a Bill for the establishment of a territorial 
government in Oregon, in which we excluded 
slavery from that territory. The slavery re¬ 
striction has been struck out from that Bill by 
the Senate committee, a majority of whom are- 
southern men, and a clause inserted establishing 
slavery. Yet, sir, in the face of all of these- 
facts, we are told that our action is premature, 
untimely. “Wait,” says my colleague, (Mr. 
McClean,) “ until we get the skin of the lion, 
before we dispute about his hide. ” Sir, we have 
j the skin, and slavery is already grappling for it. 

1 invoke my colleague to the rescue. 1 repeat 
it, sir, now is the time, and the only tune. 
Southern men declare that they desire this ques¬ 
tion settled now. Neitherparty should bedeceived. 
The North ought not to be betrayed under the 
idea held out, that slavery cannot, or will not, 
exist there. Let not the South be deceived. 
Let no prospect be held out to her that this war 
is to result in strengthening and extending this 
institution. Now, sir, is the time, and the hon¬ 
est time, t,o meet this question. 

But I am told, you are embarrassing the Ad¬ 
ministration by bringing forward this proposi¬ 
tion. We embarrassing it—the majority of De¬ 
ni ocrats on this floor! Do gentlemen reflect who 
make this charge ? Does a declaration, that free 
territory shall remain free, embarrass the Ad¬ 
ministration ? Does it thwart its purposes and 
policy ? Sir, those who make this charge accuse 
the Administration of seeking the extension of 
slavery over territory now free. Is this true ; 
or is it a gross slander upon this Democratic 
Administration ? We, sir, accused of embarrass¬ 
ing the Administration! The majority, sir— 
we who constitute a majority of the Republican 
1 party on this floor—who carry out Us great 
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principles, and vindicate its faith and practice! 
The charge is idle, sir, unworthy of notice. We 
have voted promptly, sir, for all the supplies of 
men and money asked for to carry on a vigorous 
prosecution of this war. Yet we are charged by 
southern men with throwing obstacles in the 
way of the war. Sir, I have thrown no obsta¬ 
cles in its way, unless it is waged for the exten¬ 
sion of slavery. If my Amendment embarrasses 
the prosecution of the war, then it is a war for 
slavery, which I am not prepared to believe. 

Sir, my Amendment can interfere with the war 
only in two respects, either by frustrating its ob¬ 
jects, or weakening its support. The first it 
does not do, unless slavery is its object; nor 
the second, unless for this cause the South are 
driven from its support. If the South are so 
driven, then it will be apparent to all that, on 
the part of the South, the war was prosecuted 
for the extension of slavery, and not the vindi¬ 
cation of the rights and honor of the country. 
This is my ground. If the war is not for slavery, 
then I do not embarrass it with my Amendment. 
If it is for slavery, then I am deceived as to its 
objects. The treasure and blood of the North 
will not be poured out in waging a war for the 
propagation of slavery over the N orth American 
continent. I trust that such is not its object; 
yet the attitude of the South on this question is 
susceptible of no other construction. 

My colleague, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll,) sug- j 
gests the propriety of waiting until the people of 
those territories shall meet together to form their 
own constitution, and then to let them decide for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not be 
tolerated within their boundaries. Sir, I am 
satisfied with this; it is all I ask. I do not, how¬ 
ever, doubt the right of this Government to pre¬ 
scribe binding and lasting conditions upon new j 
territory admitted into this Union. It may de- j 
clare that upon such terms and conditions, under ' 
such and such restrictions only, it shall be ac¬ 
quired. All I ask is, that the people be left free 
to choose for themselves between freedom and 
slavery. I only ask that, while it is a territory, 
under our control and guardianship, its free char¬ 
acter shall be sacredly preserved. When it shall 
increase in strength and population, when it 
shall have attained the stature and vigor of man¬ 
hood, when States are formed and admitted into 
the Union, I am willing they should be free to 
adopt or reject the institution of domestic slavery. 

I do not wish to interfere either with the sover¬ 
eignty of existing States, or to cripple the sover¬ 
eignty of new ones. I suppose Pennsylvania 
could establish slavery to-day if she choose; and 
so possibly might Ohio, in spite of the Ordinance 
of 1787. All that we demand is, that while 
these provinces shall constitute a part of the ter¬ 
ritory of the Union, under the control of this 
Government, slavery shall not be permitted to 
gain a foot-hold in them. Free they now are, 
and free, with God’s help, they shall remain. 
Free territory shall not be fettered, it shall not 
be trampled upon ; it is ours, and we will hold 
on to it with a grasp that shall bid defiance to the 
slave power. When territory presents itself for 
annexation where slavery is already established, 

I stand ready to take it, if national considera¬ 
tions require it, as they did in the case of Texas. 

I will npt seek to change its institutions; I will 


not first ask the abolition of slavery. I make no 
war upon the South, nor upon slavery in the 
South. 1 have no squeamish sensitiveness upon 
the subject of slavery, no morbid sympathy for 
the slave. I plead the cause and the rights of 
white freemen. I would preserve to free white 
labor a fair country, a rich inheritance, where 
the sons of toil, of my own race and own color, 
can live without the disgrace which association 
with negro slavery brings upon free labor. I 
stand for the inviolability of free territory. It 
shall remain free, so far as my voice or vote can 
aid in the preservation of its character. 

This, sir, is what wc ask, and all we ask. 
Yet the majority of this House, reflecting the 
will of a vast majority of the freemen of this re¬ 
public, a majority of the republicans of the North, 
are called upon to yield—what ? To make con¬ 
cession of ihings that ought to be conceded ? 
No ; they are required to surrender the dearest 
rights, to violate the most sacred obligations. 
Where is the northern man prepared to do it ? I 
am a man of concession, of compromise ; but to 
compromise on this question is to surrender the 
right and establish the wrong. It is to carry 
slavery where it does not now exist, to subju¬ 
gate free territory. If we refuse to convert free 
into slave territory, is that an invasion of the 
rights of the South? One would, indeed, sup¬ 
pose so, who had listened to all the violent de¬ 
clamation about the constitutional rights of the 
South, which has been heard in this debate. 
While IJiave, as I before remarked, no morbid 
sensitiveness upon this subject, I am, neverthe¬ 
less, one of those who believe that the future 
greatness and glory of this republic demands 
that the progress of domestic slavery should be 
arrested now and forever. Let it remain where 
it now is, and leave to time and a merciful Pro¬ 
vidence its results. 

Sir, upon this subject, the North has yielded 
until there is no more to give up. We have gone 
on, making one acquisition after another, until we 
have acquired and brought into the Union every 
inch of slave territory that was to be found upon 
this Continent. Now, sir, we have passed be¬ 
yond the boundaries of slavery and reached free 
soil. Who is willing to surrender it? Men of 
the North—Representatives of northern freemen, 
will you consummate such a deed of infamy and 
shame ? I trust in God not. Oh! for the honor of 
the North—for thefair fame of our green hills and 
valleys, be firm in this crisis—be true to your 
country and your race. The white laborer of 
the North claims your service ; he demands’that 
you stand firm to his interests and his rights ; 
that you preserve the future homes of his chil¬ 
dren, on the distant shores of the Pacific, from 
the degradation and dishonor of negro servitude. 
Where the negro slave labors, the free white 
man cannot labor by his side without sharing in 
his degradation and disgrace. 

But, sir, we are threatened with a dissolution 
of the Union. It is an idle, harmless threat. It 
has worked so well heretofore, however, that I 
am nbt surprised it should be employed on this 
occasion. The North has ever been ready to 
ield when the South raised the cry of disunion, 
ir, I have no fears for the Union. When south¬ 
ern gentlemen sit down and revise their estimates 
of the value of the Union, no fears need be en- 





tertained <&a dissolution from that quarter. Not 
that I doubt tne bravery of the South. I know 
that they dare ao all that brave men dare do, in 
vindication of theifirights. I wquld be afraid to 
invade their rights'. Iwtntld expect, from their 
known character, and fromthe stand they have 
heretofore taken in defence of State-sovereignty 
and State-rights, a manful and spirited resistance. 
But, sir, I am not afraid to do right. The South 
dissolve the Union without just cause! The 
Union is valuable to all, especially valuable to 
the South. The Union dissolved, sir, and it is 
my deliberate conviction that southern slavery 
could not exist twen ty years. The South, sir, 
equally wtfn thw North, plains a proper estimate 
upon the/value ofjjhc Ini^a. 

Sir, tlmrejs another* reaisw, and a most sub¬ 
stantial the, \vhy tliis 1 Amendment should be 
made no\y, and ttvtps BilfS For what is tliisap- 
propriatioiiilij^6jii'&de?'s|pmake peace. How 
to make peace,XnnjpfTe, sir? Not to purchase 
a humiliating peace. No one supposes this. 
What return, then, are we to have for this mon¬ 
ey? Territory, sir, territory. My friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll,) hows; he admits 
it, sir; I thank him for the admission, it is frank, 
it is true. The chairman of the same committee 
in the Senate, (Mr. Sevier.) makes the same 
distinct admission. His language on tills subject 
is explicit. He says: 

“The intelligence possessed by the President, 
gives them reason to believe, that upon a certain 
advance to be made, to pay the expenses of their 
army, (the Mexicans,) and other expenses, they 
would be willing to cede that portion of their 
territory which he had named.” [Upper Cali¬ 
fornia and New Mexico.] 

Why are we to pay the expense of their army? 
It is hard enough to fight them, and to pay the 
expenses of our own army, as the war is going 
on. Ay, sir, the Mexicans .“would be willing 
to cede Upper California and New Mexico.” 
This, sir, is the return we are to have for “pay¬ 
ing the Mexican army.” Yet, sir,when the Bill 
is before the House, appropriating the very.mon- 
ey which is to purchase territory, northern men, 
as an excuse to vote against my Amendment,‘tell 
us they believe no territory is to be acquired ; 
that the movement is untimely and out of place; 
that it is throwing an agitating and distracting 
question into our councus—breaking the unity 
of the party. An agitating question, sir! If the 
South, the minority, will yield, there will be no 
“agitation” upon Ons subject. I implore my 
friends of the South fo stop the “agitation of this 
delicate question.'’’ They have it in their own 
hands. 

Sir, my reasons for moving in this matter at 
the time I did, have been given. I saw the pol¬ 
icy of the Administration as clearly then, as I 
see it now. Every man with his eyes open 
must see it. Territory is to be acquired, and 
money is asked to aid in its acquisition. I am 
ready, 1 am anxious to give the money; but I 
seek in the act which appropriates it, a guaran¬ 
tee that free territory shall be preserved from the 
aggression of slavery—that it shall be sealed up 
and held sacred for freedom. This is what I 
•seek. 

One gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr, 


Rhett,) submitted a long constitutional argu¬ 
ment on this question, and one, which it seem¬ 
ed to me, frittered away all . the powers of this 
Government. I tried to follow him in ^ia ideas 
of sovereignty, but his refinements were too 
nice for my comprehension. I beeame lost in 
the mists and clouds of constitutional refinements. 
I understand by sovereignty, the power that 
makes laws—a power that demands of the citi¬ 
zen submission to its authority—that executes 
the prerogative of enforcing obedience. I could 
not understand the distinction the gentleman was 
pleased to make, when he said “ the powers of 
sovereignty are one thing, and its beinganother.” 
I know"of no sovereignty distinct from its attri¬ 
butes. Sovereignty is known by its attributes 
and its powers. The theory of our Govern¬ 
ment places all sovereignty in the hands of the 
people. They, sir, are the true source of this 
right which we call sovereignty. But in a po¬ 
litical and legal sense, sovereignty resides in the 
States and in this Government. Within the 
limits of the Constitution, and in the exercise of 
the powers given, this Government is sovelteign; 
and within the limits of their respective constitu¬ 
tions the governments of the States are sovereign. 
They exercise different and distinct powers, 
yet each in the powers exercised are sovereign. 
The right of the people to alter or remodel their 
constitutions, is a right which the theory and 
practice of our Government maintains. That 
part of the argument of 4he gentleman from 
South Carolina, which places the sovereignty ex¬ 
clusively in the people, would strongly con¬ 
flict with the opinions held by that school of 
of constructionists, in the case of Rhode Is¬ 
land. I recollect that they denied the author¬ 
ity of the people of Rhode Island to re-construct 
and remodel their organic law. In one breath, 
the gentleman makes sovereignty reside in the 
people; and the next in the States. Indeed, he 
makes it reside everywhere and anywhere, ex¬ 
cept in this Government. He tells us that this 
Government stands as a naked trustee for the 
States, and that the States are joint-tenants and 
co-sovereigns over the territories of the Union. 
This, sir, is novel. I confess I can form no idea 
of a co-partnership in sovereignty. Suppose, 
sir, that the States do own the territories, and 
that this Government holds them merely as 
trustee, will the gentleman inform me what acts 
these “joint-tenants and co-sovereigns” can ex¬ 
ercise over their property? Can South Caro¬ 
lina legislate for it? And if so, for how much, 
or to what extent ? And how large is the con¬ 
trol of Pennsylvania over it ? Without stopping 
to inquire where the right of property is, one 
thing is clear, the States can act upon territory- 
only through this General Government. I main¬ 
tain that this Government, so far as the territory 
of the Union is concerned, is sovereign within 
the limits of the Constitution. 

Every argument of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) against my amend¬ 
ment, applies with equal force against the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, and against the Missouri com¬ 
promise. Great questions of constitutional right 
—of the rights of the people and the States— 
are not determined by parallels of latitude and 
longitude. If this proposition invades the con¬ 
stitutional rights of the South, then did the Mis- 
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■souri compromise. If we have no right to say, 
that slavery shall not exist in New Mexico arid 
California, then vip had no right to say that it 
should not go north of the Missouri compromise 
■line. 

I would have been glad, as objections have 
been made to the manner of introducing this 

Q uestion, to have had an opportunity of intro- 
ucing an independent proposition, standing iso¬ 
lated and alone. But every man knows that no 
such opportunity has or can be offered, under 
the rules of this House. Those who say they 
would support such a proposition, but oppose 
my Amendment, know that it is utterly impossi¬ 
ble to get it before the House. A resolution of ] 
that character can only be brought before the 
House by suspending the rules, and that requires 
a vote of two-thirds. Action might be had upon 
it, by offering it on resolution Say, and imme- 
-diately demanding the previous question; but 
such a day we have not had since the early part 
of the session, and will not again have to its 
close ; and, again, I would not attempt to force 
through so important a proposition under the 
press of the previous question, and without op¬ 
portunity for one word of debate. I had a re¬ 
solution drawn for more than three weeks, and 
could not advance so far, as to obtain the floor 
and make a motion that the rules be suspended 
to receive it. I abandoned it as idle and useless, 
and came back to this bill as the proper and 
only place where I could bring my Proposition 
before the House. 

Sir, I have said before, that I have no morbid 
sympathies upon the subject of slavery; still, I 
regard it as a great social and political evil—a 
. blight and deadly mildew upon any country or 
State in which it exists. I regard it as the most 
difi suit and dangerous problem which we will 
have to work out, in this free Government. If 
we go back to the period of the establishment 
of our Constitution, we find there were six slave 
and seven free States ; the slave States contain¬ 
ing an area of some fifty thousand square miles 
more than the free, with about an equal popula¬ 
tion. Now, these free States have double the 
population of the slave. Why is this ? In the 
Revolution, Massachusetts furnished more men 
for carrying on the war than the entire slave 
-States. How happened this? Not from any 
want of patriotism on the part of the South, 
but from the want of ability, growing out of this 
institution. Where the men who labor are 
slaves, you cannot place arms in their hands; 
and it is the free laboring man who constitutes 
the strength and defence of his country on the 
field of battle. If this war continue, Pennsyl¬ 
vania will, if permitted, I believe, send more 
men into the field than the entire six original 
slave States. Not that Pennsylvania would be 
more forward than they in the vindication of the 
honor of the country; but because she has the 
men, and, owing to this peculiar institution of 
the South, they have them not. Their laborers 
cannot take up arms; indeed, they dare not form 
them into military organizations, and teach them 
the use of the weapons of war. Why is it 
that Virginia, the “ mother of States”—that 
State which has ever been foremost in vindica¬ 
tion of the rights of the States, and of the liber¬ 
ties of the People—why is it that the sun of the 
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glorious “OldJDomitiion” is not still in the as¬ 
cendant? She? stood first—before New York, 
before Pennsylvania—and noyj^he is outstrip¬ 
ped by StatesOhat have^grown up within the 
memory of the pc^jrPgeneration. Why is it? 
Can any doubt that slavery is the cause ? 

Again, contrast Ohio with Kentucky. Why 
has the former left so far behind the latter, in the 
race of prosperity and greatness ? It is wholly 
owing to slavery in the one and not in the other. 
There is always a lack of that energy and enter¬ 
prise in slave labor, which is to be found in 
free labor. I verily believe that the laborer of 
the North, who goes intetthe wil de rness to hew 


himself out a hom< 
slaves, while he 
Nothing is neglect 
thing that reejuin 
prise, the diligent 
labor, that has built ^ 
while the South has^lieen 
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pitude and decay. Sir, contrast Michigan with 
Arkansas. Within the last twenty years, the 
former has assumed a high position among the 
States of this Union. She exhibits at this day 
all the elements and resources of a great State; 
cities, flourishing towns, and highly cultivated 
fields, with a population that outnumbers three 
or four times that of Arkansas. Yet, Arkansas 
has even a better soil, and superior natural ad¬ 
vantages. What is the cause of this disparity ? 
It is slavery, sir, and that alone. Slave labor 
exhausts, and makes barren the fields it culti¬ 
vates. That labor is only profitable to the mas¬ 
ter in the production of the staples of cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco. Crop follows crop, until 
the fertility of the soil is exhausted, when the 
old fields are abandoned, new and virgin soil 
sought out, to be exhausted in the same manner, 
and in its turn likewise abandoned. Thus, sir, 
sterility follows its path. Eastern Virginia, 
unrivalled in the fertility of its soil, and in the 
geniality of its climate, with navigable rivers 
and harbors unsurpassed in commercial import¬ 
ance, is this day but little better than a barren 
waste. The free labor of the North has com¬ 
menced the work of regeneration, and to this 
alone can Eastern Virginia look for redemption 
and renewed prosperity. 

Sir, as a friend of the Union, as a lover of my 
country, and in no spirit of hostility to the South, 
I offered my Amendment. Viewing slavery as 
1 do, I must resist its further extension and pro¬ 
pagation on the North American continent. It 
is an evil, the magnitude andvthe-end of which, 
no man can see. Mr. Walker in his celebrated 
Texas letter, urged the policy of annexation, as 
a means and aid in the final abolition of slavery. 
By the annexation of Texas, hh. said, a frontier 
of two thousand miles in extent would be open¬ 
ed, bordering on Mexico, over which our slave 
and black population, as it should press upon the 
country, could pass, and become mingled with 
the mixed races of Mexico and South America. 
Sir, I thought at the time, and still think, that 
there was much force in this argument. But if 
we take the very country that was to be their re¬ 
fuge, and subvert it for slavery, what becomes 
of the reasoning and argument of Mr. Walker? 

Here the hour expired, and Mr. Wilmot was 
broken off in his remarks. 
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AMERICAN SETTLERS IN OREGON.AU- 


The bill to protect the rights of American settlers 
in the Oregon Territory being under considera¬ 
tion, and the pending question being to refer the 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary, with in¬ 
structions— 

Mr. CASS addressed the Senate as follows: 

I did not intend, Mr. President, again to trouble 
the Senate upon any question, connected with our 
claim to Oregon, or with the proper course of 
policy to adopt in support of it. And I avowed 
to those friends with whom I am in the habit of 
free consultation, this determination to remain si¬ 
lent, believing I had occupied my full share of the 
attention of the Senate, and of the public, so far as 
the public can be interested in any views of mine. 
I am now, however, compelled to break the silence, 
I had imposed *upon myself, and strain to vindi¬ 
cate the position m which I am placet!. The hon¬ 
orable Senator from Missouri has referred to me 
by name, and if I would not seem to abandon the 
ground, I have occupied, I must defend it from this 
new and vigorous assault. I shall, however, be 
brief; avoiding recapitulation, and confining my¬ 
self almost exclusively to two of the propositions 
submitted by the Senator,—one entirely new, the 
other presented in the previous discussion, but 
again brought forward, though with new facts and 
illustrations, and extended to more remote regions. 
The former is the assertion of the non-existence of 
the line of 54° 40', and the latter the assertion, that 
the parallel of 49° was established as a boundary 
between the British and French possessions, by 
commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht, and that 
it ran to the northwest coast. 

The Senator commenced by the work of demoli¬ 
tion—pulling down before he built up—clearing 
oflF the rubbish occasioned by the labor of others, to 
procure a fair site, preparatory to the task of re¬ 
edification. And how has this system of destruc¬ 
tion and of substitution been effected ? The process 
and the result I propose to examine. 

In the first place, he announces, that till now we 
have all been in error, including the President, and 
Congress, and the country, and that no such line 
as the parallel of 54° 40' has ever been established 
as the northern boundary of Oregon, and he con¬ 
siders that this correction of a great popular error 
is enough to “ quiet the excitement, which has 
been got up about it.” I fear, sir, that the honor¬ 


able Senator deceives himself, and that this excite¬ 
ment !, as he terms it, or this‘conviction of the ex¬ 
tent and justice of our title, as I term it, is far 
beyond the reach of any new reading of old docu¬ 
ments, however gigantic may be the intellect which 
puts itself to the task of giving out and vindicating 
a new system of national rights, or any new evi¬ 
dence in support of them. The honorable Sena¬ 
tor is as competent to the performance of this 
labor, as any one among us. But, sir, when a great 
question like this has occupied the attention of an 
enlightened country and Government, in some 
mode or other, for almost half a century, and more 
recently has called into its service the heads and 
tongues and pens of hosts of able men in public 
and in private life, the discovery and promulgation 
of new views, giving an unexpected direction to a 
great controversy, is not indeed impossible, but is 
so far improbable, that he, who claims the title and 
the reward of a discoverer, must expect to have 
his pretensions investigated with much care, and 
admitted with much caution. The honorable Sen¬ 
ator, in the exultation of anticipated success, 
speaks of the philosophy of the fifty-four-forties, and 
says “ there is an end of that question! All gone— 
vanished—evaporated into thin air—and the place 
where it was, not to be found.” And then comes 
the parturition of the mountain, and the birth of 
the mouse. 

It is a good old fable, intended to convey a use¬ 
ful truth. But it is somewhat dangerous in its ap¬ 
plication, especially when he, who appeals to it, in 
the very act of decrying the labor of another, an¬ 
nounces ex cathedra the value of his own. Pulling 
down to build up! annihilating one line to estab¬ 
lish another! There is such a thing as putting the 
saddle on the wrong horse. 

The honorable Senator says, “ there is no bound¬ 
ary at 54° 40'.” I quote his very words, and join 
issue with him. If there is not, I shall then con¬ 
fess, that I for one am liable to all the sneers he 
casts upon the fifty-four-forties, as he calls them, 
and upon their cause; while, if there is, I shall 
leave to the honorable Senator the position he has 
assumed. 

And whence this declared popular error, respect¬ 
ing the boundary line of 54° 40' ? It originates, says 
the Senator, in die treaty with Russia, concluded in 
1824, the third article of which he quotes— 


“ Art. 3. IHjs moreover agreed, that, hereafter, there shall 
not be fornied^TS^ the citizens of the United States, or un¬ 
der the authority ofthe said States, any establishment upon 
the northwest coast of America, nor in any of the islands 
adjacent, to the north of fifty-fowr degrees forty minutes 
north latitude; and that, in the same manner, there shall be 
none formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority of 
Russia, south ofthe same parallel.” 

Now, sir, this, one would think, is clear enough. 
Here is fifty-four forty, established as a boundary, 
as plainly as words and types can establish it, be¬ 
yond which the claim of the United States cannot 
extend. It is the northern limit, across which we 
cannot go. We may march up to it; with that 
Russia has no concern. But the -moment we 
attempt to put foot over it, we shall be met by 
this convention, and our plighted faith not to pass 
it. If this is not a boundary to us, I am sure I 
do not know what boundary we can have, there or 
anywhere else. It is a point not to be discussed. 
It gains no strength by argument, no clearness by 
illustration. It is a boundary line; and when that 
is said, all is said. I am well aware it is a line in 
posse, and not in esse, established upon paper, and 
not actually marked upon the surface of the globe. 
But so is most of the boundary between us and the 
British possessions, and between us and Mexico. 
And the Senator himself, in his argument, where 
he undertakes to prove the establishment of the 
parallel of 49°, as the line fixed under the treaty of 
Utrecht, expressly says it was established but not 
run. It was nevertheless a great line of demarca¬ 
tion, whose effects are said to be felt upon the rights 
of nations at this day. All boundaries between 
countries, which are not natural lines or marks, 
must be first fixed by diplomatic arrangement, and 
when this is done, their establishment upon the 
earth becomes a question of fact, and is usually 
committed to scientific persons, who give practical 
effect to the labors of the diplomatists. If, there¬ 
fore, the parallel of fifty-four forty should remain 
a paper instead of a visible boundary till dooms¬ 
day, it would nevertheless be a barrier, beyond 
which we could not pass, and might at any time 
be ascertained by astronomical observations, and 
marked upon the ground, should such a measure 
become necessary to assert the jurisdiction of the 
one party, or to arrest that of the other. 

After quoting the third article of our treaty with 
Russia, the honorable Senator proceeds to quote 
the third article of the treaty between Russia and 
England, regulating their mutual pretensions to the 
same region. Ana he controls the construction of 
one treaty, by what legitimate process I know not, 
by the provisions of the other. He says, and 
strangely too, that “ they are identical in objects, 
and nearly in terms. ” Identical in objects ! Why, 
sir, one is a treaty between the United States and 
Russia for the adjustment of their mutual preten¬ 
sions, and the other is a treaty between England 
and Russia for the adjustment of their pretensions. 
Until it is shown, that American pretensions and 
English pretensions are the same, the identity of 
the objects of these treaties wall be among the dis¬ 
coveries, that are yet to be made. “Nearly identi¬ 
cal in terms /” This, sir, is almost an equal mis¬ 
take. To show it, I will quote this third article of 
the Anglo-Russian treaty: 

“ Art. 3. The line of demarcation between the posses¬ 
sions of the high contracting parties upon the coast of the 


continent and the islands of America, to the northwest, 
shall de drawn in the manner following: commencing from 
the southernmost point of the island, called Prince of 
Wales’ Island, which point lies in the parallel of 54° 40', 
and the 133d degree of west longitude, (meridian of Green¬ 
wich,) the said line shall ascend to the north, along the 
channel called Portland Channel as far as the point of the 
continent, where it strikes the 58th degree of north latitude; 
from this last mentioned point to the point of intersection 
of the 141st degree of west longitude, will prove to be at the 
distance of more than ten marine leagues from the ocean; 
the limit between the British possessions and the line of 
coast which is to belong to Russia as abovementioned, 
shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten 
marine leagues therefrom. And the line of demarcation 
shall follow the summit of the mountains, situated parallel 
to the coast, as far as the point of intersection of the 141st 
degree of west longitude, (ofthe same meridian,) and finally 
from the said point of intersection the said meridian line of 
the 141st degree on the prolongation, as far as the Frozen 
ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and Brit¬ 
ish possessions on the continent of America to the north- 

Now, sir, I do not quote this article, because it 
has the slightest bearing upon our claim, or ought to 
have upon our investigation of its extent; but to 
shbw the mistake, into which the honorable Sena¬ 
tor has been led, when he considers these two arti¬ 
cles as identical, either in their objects or in their 
terms. They are almost as dissimilar in the one, 
as in the other. The effort of Russia was the 
same. It was to procure a recognition from the 
only parties, whose claims interfered with hers, of 
her title to that part of the country. This she 
effected by a stipulation with the United States, 
that they would assert no pretensions north of 
54° 40' generally, and a stipulation with England, 
that she would assert none north of the same line, 
and west of ten marine leagues from the coast. 
On her part, Russia relinquished all her preten¬ 
sions south of 54° 40', but without tourfling the 
conflicting claims of the other parties, leaving them 
I to adjust these in their own manner as they would, 

| or as they could; and both England and the Uni¬ 
ted States are as free this day to assert each its 
own title, and to oppose that of its adversary, as 
they were before the execution of these conven¬ 
tions with Russia. 

I therefore remove from this discussion all the 
honorable Senator has said respecting the objects, 
the terms, and the effect of this treaty between 
England and Russia. We were no parties to it. 
It was formed a year after our treaty with the lat¬ 
ter Power, and we had just as much right to regu¬ 
late the descent of the crowns of Russia and Eng¬ 
land , as those Powers had to regulate our right to the 
Oregon territory. In fact, they assumed no such 
monstrous pretensions. And I must confess my 
surprise, that their arrangements are introduced 
here, as binding or controlling our territorial claims. 
And yet these two articles are placed by the hon¬ 
orable Senator in juxtaposition, as though they 
were parts of the same instrument, and his deduc¬ 
tions respecting our rights seem to be drawn from 
one or the other indiscriminately: so much so, that 
the Senator actually says, “ I have shown you the 
‘ limits as established with Russia in 1824; I have 
‘ produced the treaties (not treaty) which establish 
‘ them, and here, also, is a map, which illustrates 
‘ them, and shows everything precisely as 1 have 
‘ read it from the treaties, ” (not treaty.) He then 
proceeds to point out errors, which it is not neces- 
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sary to examine, for they have reference exclusive¬ 
ly to the treaty between Great Britain and Russia, 
andnotto that between Russia and the United States. 
Our treaty merely provides that the parallel of 54° 
40' shall be our northern boundary. Now, what 
have the errors of geographers or map makers, in 
the protraction of the line between Russia and 
England, to do with the plain undeniable bounda¬ 
ry which limits our possessions ?—a boundary so 
plain, indeed, that he whoeruns may read it in the 
treaty. What, therefore, is the direction of the 
other line—the Anglo-Russian line—-which the 
Senator has discussed, and whether it goes to 55°, 
or 56°, or 61°, or, indeed, to the north pole, 
touches us ns little as any other question in politi¬ 
cal geography. 

Then, sir, fifty-four forty is resuscitated, brought 
to life—an existing boundary, to which we may 
go, but beyond which we may not pass. We can 
jam up to it without any imputation upon our wis¬ 
dom or our honor; “ and the place where it teas” is 
yet there, and there it will continue to be. 

It will be recollected, sir, that the honorable Sen¬ 
ator has staked this issue upon the existence of 
this line of 54° 40'; and when we point to the Rus¬ 
sian treaty, he attempts to meet us by his construc¬ 
tion of a treaty, and of the causes that led to it, 
between Russia and England. We repudiate this, 
and refuse to have our line annihilated without our 
consent. 

The line, then, exists, though the honorable 
Senator says it is confined by the precise terms of 
the treaty “ to the islands and coasts, and having 
no manner of relation to the continent.” And 
again: “ This is the Russian line on the continent 

* with Great Britain: the United States have no 

* continental line, either with - Russia or Great 

* Britain.” 

Strange assertions, as I shall shq,w. Were this 
even so, still we should have our favorite line, 
though it might stop short of the eastern extent of 
our claim, and though the honorable Senator says 
we have “ no boundary at 54° 40’.” But where 
does this line stop in its easterly progress ? The 
honorable Senator says it does not touch the “ con¬ 
tinent. ” Why he makes it an insular boundary, 
in the very face of an express stipulation, that it 
shall extend to the “ islands and the coasts,” I 
know not. As he gives no reasons for this limita¬ 
tion of the natural construction of the article—not, 
indeed, its natural construction'merely, but its ex¬ 
press and positive declaration—I must be permit¬ 
ted to believe, that coast is the coast of the continent, 
and tire islands “ the islands adjacent to it.” Ad¬ 
jacent to what? To the coast. To what coast? 
To the noilhwesl coast of America. The treaty 
recognises two geographical divisions—the coast, 
or continent, and the adjacent islands. The hon¬ 
orable Senator says it is confined to the islands, 
and does not extend to the continent, or coast. I 
cannot argue this point. 

By each of these conventions, he says, “ the Rus- 
1 sian claim is confined to the coasts and islands; and 
‘ by each the same limit is given both to the United 

* States and Great Britain, ” £fc. 1 ‘ It teas a limit 
1 wholly in the water, not at all on the land; the Brit- 

* ish only reached it by going through Portland Chan- 

* n el.” 


I do not understand this at all, sir. The Senator, 
one moment says that the United States and Great 
Britain have both the same limit; in the next, that 
our line never touches the land, but the British line 
does. The fact is, they have not the same line at 
all. Ours is the parallel of 54° 40', continental and 
insular, for the distinction of the Senator between 
the two is wholly gratuitous, unknown to the con¬ 
vention. The British line commences at a point on 
that parallel, and then quits it, running thence such 
courses, as give to Russia an irregular parallelo¬ 
gram, extending north and south along the coast, 
and east in width ten marine leagues from the sea. 

But what is the meaning of the phrase northwest 
coast of America in this connexion? To what ex¬ 
tent may it be fairly said to reach ? In the British 
treaty, as above quoted, the question is placed be¬ 
yond controversy. The Russian possessions, as 
between England and Russia, are limited to ten 
marine leagues from the coast. As between Rus¬ 
sia and us there is no limitation, and if a limitation 
be sought, it must be found in the circumstances 
and in a fair application of the language to them. 

It i6 a geographical'fact, well known to all, who 
have investigated the subject, that the northwest 
coast of America is the name, by which a large but 
indefinite region upon the shores of the Pacific, 
extending eastward without positive limits, was 
designated and recognised, as well in works of ge¬ 
ography and history, as in diplomatic documents. 
It was a descriptive term, applied to a vast coun¬ 
try. I shall place this beyond .controversy, by 
reference to unquestionable authorities. 

In the very convention with England of 1818, by 
which a joint occupation of Oregon is held, the 
whole country itself is distinguished by this appel¬ 
lation: 

“ It is agreed that any country, that may he claimed by 
either party on the northwest coast of America westward of 
the Stony Mountains,”Stc. 

And twice in that instrument the said country 
is alluded to- And it will be seen, that this desig¬ 
nation carries the region described by it to the 
Rocky Mountains; or, in other words, designates 
the whole country by that comprehensive term. 

In the British statement, annexed to the protocol 
of the sixth conference, by Messrs. Huskisson and 
Addington, British Plenipotentiaries in the negotia¬ 
tion of l826-’27, it is said: 

« The Government of Great Britain, in proposing to renew 
for the term of ten years the third article of the convention 
of 1818, respecting the territory on the northwest coast of 
America west of the Rocky Mountains,” &c. 

“Spain ceded to the United States all their rights and 
chiiiu on the western coast of America, and north of the 42d 
degree.” 

In the Nootka Sound convention, the country 
generally is called the northicest coast. 

In the counter statement by Mr. Gallatin, he 
speaks of the “territory in question,” and he says: 

« That by the Nootka convention, all the parts ofthenorfA- 
west coast of America, occupied by either patty,” £te. 

Usino- the terms temtory and northwest coast as 
convertible, and designating the same country. 

“ Finally,” says Mr. Rush, in the history of his 
residence at the Court of London, page 372, “it 
j ‘ was agreed that the country on the northwest coast 
‘ of America, westward of the Rocky Mountains, 

I * claimed by either party,” &c. 
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Mr. Adams, in a letter to Baron Tuyl, dated 
May 7, 1823, speaks of the “ rights and interests 
which have been brought into collision upon the 
northwest coast.” 

In the instructions from Mr. Adams to Mr. Mid¬ 
dleton, dated 23d July, 1823, he describes the coun¬ 
try as the northwest coast. He says: 

“ A Russian charter gave to the American Company the 
northwest coast of America, from 55° to Bhering’s Straits.” 

He further says, in a letter to Mr. Middleton: 

“ You are authorized to propose an artiele of the same 
import for the tenn of ten years, for the signature of a joint 
convention between the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia.” 

He says, in the same letter to Mr. Rush: 

“If the British Northwest and Hudson’s Bay Company 
have any posts out Ac coast, as suggested in the article in 
the Quarterly Review, above cited, the third article of the 
convention of the 20th October, 1818, is applicable to them. 
Mr. Middleton is authorized to propose an article of similar 
mport to be inserted in a joint convention between the Uni¬ 
ted States, Great Britain, and Russia, for a term of ten years 
from its signature. You arc authorized to make the same 
proposal to the British Government; and with a view to 
draw a definite line of demarcation for the future, to stipu¬ 
late that no settlement shall hereafter be made on the north¬ 
west coast, nr on any of the islands adjoining, by Russian 
subjects' south of latitude 55°; by citizens of the United 
States north of 51°; or by British subjects either south of 
51° or north of 55°.” 

“ For it showed,” says the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, in a speech in 1842, “ that the Brit¬ 
ish had no rights on the northioesl coast.” “ It was 
not until we discovered the Columbia, that she re¬ 
newed her claim to any territory on the northivest 
coast. ” “ Our title is good against England through¬ 
out the coast,” &c. 

This language is conclusive. It is obvious, that 
the whole northwest coast, or Oregon, is referred to; 
and the parties claiming it are recognised as the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia. A divis¬ 
ion of their respective pretensions is proposed by 
east and west lines, thus separating the region into 
three districts, lying respectively north or south of 
one another. There is no difference in the descrip¬ 
tion of their claims. Insular or continental, they 
are all the same in their eastern extension. 

These proofs, that the descriptive appellation 
northwest coast was applied generally to the country 
north of California, and west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, might be multiplied almost indefinitely; but 
it is not necessary; the examples already given es¬ 
tablishing the fact beyond controversy. If, there¬ 
fore, the honorable Senator from Missouri seeks to 
confine the epithet northwest coast to the narrow 
region within sight and sound of the surges of the 
ocean, he seeks a construction and contraction, in¬ 
consistent with the historical geography of the 
country, as well as with the rights and intentions 
of the parties. Our northwest coast, which is now 
our Oregon, by the arrangement with Russia, can¬ 
not extend north of 54° 40', and her northivest coast 
cannot extend south of that line. The longitudinal 
extent of either is a question, that does not concern 
the other. Our claim in that direction is from the 
Pacific to the Rocky Mountains. Russia, since 
her treaty with us, has entered into a convention 
with England, by which she restricts her claim to 
an extent of ten marine leagues from the coast. 
Before that, she was free to carry her title to the 
Rocky Mountains, the eastern boundary of the 


northwest coast. This subsequent arrangement 
neither affects our rights nor our duties, and 54° 
40' is yet the barrier, beyond which we cannot pass. 

What would be the condition of the parties if 
Russia had formed no convention with England ? 
What right should we then have to 3ay, that the 
Russian pretensions do not extend over the whole 
of the country of the northivest coast, but are limited 
to ten marine leagues from it? None whatever. 
And how can a subsequent convention, between 
other parties, regulate a prior instrument, to which 
we were a party ? When we made an arrangement 
with Russia, our country of the northwest coast 
stretched to the Rocky Mountains. We promised 
that Power, that we would not pass the parallel of 
54° 40' in our northern progress. What right 
have we to say that Russia did not mean, by the 
same descriptive words, what we meant, or that 
that Power did not assert any claim over the coun¬ 
try designated by them? The northwest coast for 
her, says the honorable Senator, is the islands ad¬ 
jacent to it; while for us it is the whole country to 
the Rocky Mountains! Our duties are to be judged 
by existing circumstances, and not by subsequent 
arrangements between different parties. With the 
motives of Russia, or the consideration, which Eng¬ 
land gave her for the cession, we have no concern. 
Had the former Power ceded her whole claim to 
the latter, our obligations would have remained the 
same, the benefit being transferred to England, 
instead of being held by Russia. 54° 40', we said 
to Russia, is our line in the country of the north¬ 
west coast, and there 1 hope we shall be found. 

But if the honorable Senator from Missouri 
should succeed in the establishment of his position, 
that we are not bounded on the north by - this par¬ 
allel of 54° 40', I do not see, that the little band is 
in any worse condition, or the pretensions of the 
country at all diminished; for the former seems to 
me intimately connected with the latter; but quite 
the contrary. In that event, we should fall back 
upon our original Spanish title, and carry our claim 
to the parallel of 61°. Our arrangement with Rus¬ 
sia was an agreement to take less than the claim 
we could rightfully urge, as the grantees of the 
Spanish Government. , 

The honorable Senator, in the further prosecu¬ 
tion of his argument, that we have no claim to fifty- 
four forty, says that we offered that line to Russia, 
as her southern boundary, and to England as her 
northern. He then refers to the proposition made 
by Mr. Rush, who offered 51° as our northern 
boundary, and says we now seek to go jam up to 
54° 40', after the offer of 51°, which was refused 
by England. 

Why, sir, all this history of the negotiation is well 
known, and I must confess I do not see its bearing 
upon the peculiar views presented by the Senator. 
He is seeking, to show the inconsistency of the 
American Government in urging a claim to 54° 
40', after having offered to accept the parallel of 
51° as our northern boundary. But why select 
this offer for this purpose ? We have made a much 
more favorable one for England, which she has 
more than once refused. We have offered 499, 
and as late as the last season. If these changes 
are proofs of inconsistency, the last being the great¬ 
est, furnishes the strongest evidence of it. I re- 
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peat, sir, what new view is presented by going 
back to the offer of Mr. Rush in 1823, when that 
of Mr. Buchanan, in 1845, yielded two degrees 
more of latitude? 

•But there was not the slightest inconsistency, 
then, nor is there any now. This branch of the 
subject has been already fully debated, and 1 1 have 
no disposition to renew the discussion. These 
offers were all offers of compromise, made in a 
spirit of concession, and not the assertion of a claim; 
and, when rejected, the party making them was at 
full liberty to urge its whole title, unembarrassed 
by these efforts at conciliation, and without being 
obnoxious to the charge of inconsistency. And 
this was recognised and distinctly stated to the 
British Government by Mr. Gallatin in 1827, who 
said, that “ his Government did not hold itself 
‘ bound hereafter in consequence of any proposal 

* which it had made for aline of separation between 
1 the territories of the two nations beyond the Rocky 

* Mountains, but would consider itself at liberty to 
‘ contend for the full extent of the claims of the 
‘United States.” Here, sir, the American Gov¬ 
ernment, in 1827, maintained, that the offers thus 
made and rejected did not reach to the extent of 
their full claims, but, that being rejected, we were 
at liberty to fall back upon our original title, as 
though these attempts at compromise had not been 
made. What right, then, has the honorable mem¬ 
ber from Missouri to charge the American Gov¬ 
ernment with inconsistency, because it offered 51° 
and then 49°, and these offers'being refused, and 
all efforts at compromise hopeless, now urges the 
full extent of its claim, as it announced in 1827 it 
would do ? 

Before proceeding further, sir, I desire to remove 
from this discussion the honored names of Jeffer¬ 
son and Madison. On a former occasion, I stated 
the circumstances, under which they acted, and 
explained, 1 thought sufficiently, why their senti¬ 
ments and course imposed no rule of conduct on 
us, in the new situation, in which we are placed, 
unknown to them. They sought the northern 
limits of Louisiana, and their extension west to 
the Pacific. And they found some historical mem¬ 
orandum, stating that the parallel of 49° had been 
established under the treaty of Utrecht, as a divi¬ 
ding line between the French and British posses¬ 
sions on the American continent. They were in¬ 
deed aware that the subject was doubtful; for Mr. 
Madison, in his first instructions, instead of as¬ 
serting the fact, as the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri thinks he did, says: “ there is reason to 
believe it;” and he says still further, “ you will per¬ 
ceive the necessity of recurring to the proceedings of 
the commissaries as the source of authentic informa¬ 
tion.” “ These are not within our reach here,” &c. 
And this was before our purchase of the Spanish 
claim, which perfected and completed*.our title. 
The course these eminent statesmen pursued was 
the best under the then existing circumstances. 
What they did not possess, we have acquired. 
What they did not know, we have discovered. 
We have extended our claim by a new purchase, 
and we have ascertained, what Mr. Madison ap¬ 
pears to have suspected, that the historical state¬ 
ment, respecting the establishment of the parallel of 
49°, at any rate west of the Rocky Mountains, is 


incorrect, and that no such line exists. And the 
same remark applies, although to a less extent, to 
the cabinets of Mr. Monroe, and of Mr. Adams, 
both of whom have been appealed to by the Sena¬ 
tor from Missouri in support of his position. 
Florida was not purchased, until towards the close 
of the first term of Mr. Monroe, and after that 
time the notion, that the 49th parallel had been 
established under the treaty of Utrecht, and ex¬ 
tended perhaps west of the Rocky Mountains, may 
have produced some impression. But it is obvious, 
that it did not permanently influence the course of 
the Government. For Mr. Rush offered the 51st 
parallel, as a compromise line for our boundary; 
and Mr. Gallatin, as I have already said, repudia¬ 
ted the early offers, and went back to the whole . 
claim. 

Now, sir, where is this monstrous inconsistency 
and injustice, which the honorable Senator sees in 
the assertion of our claim by the present Adminis¬ 
tration north of the 49th ? If the cabinet of Mr. 
Adams believed we were concluded by the treaty 
of Utrecht and by a line established under it, how 
came they to pass beyond that line, and to offer 
as a compromise two degrees of latitude north of 
it, indicating by the very offer itself, that our just 
claim went beyond that limit? And what was 
meant by the semi-protest of Mr. Gallatin, an¬ 
nouncing that the preceding proposals—those of 
51 and 49—having been rejected, his Government 
would now contend for the full claims of the Uni¬ 
ted States ? These full claims of course went be¬ 
yond 51°; and having got so far on the north side 
of 49°, and so near 54° 40' with the cabinet of Mr. 
Adams, I shall leave to the honorable Senator 
from Missouri the task of reconciling their con¬ 
duct with the belief, that this barrier of 49° rises 
like a great fortification to check our further pro¬ 
gress in a northern direction. 

The Senator from Missouri has again submitted 
his views, respecting the establishment of the par¬ 
allel of 49°, under the treaty of Utrecht. In the 
former discussions his object was to vindicate the 
truth of history, and to redeem the character of 
the American Senate from the charge of ignorance. 
He expressly stated he made no practical applica- 
I tion of the main fact. Now the ground seems to 
be changed. The Senator says that my endorse- 
! ment of Mr. Greenhow’s error in a blundering 
book, “ lays him under the necessity of correcting a 
third error, which the fifty-four-forties hug to their 
bosoms.” 

We do not claim any exemption from the ordi¬ 
nary frailties of humanity. If we hug to our bo¬ 
soms the rights and interests of our country, we can 
bear to be sneered at, though at the same time we 
may be permitted to investigate the facts and the 
deductions, by which the charges against us are so 
confidently urged. 

I shall not go over this matter of the treaty of 
Utrecht. I am unwilling even to allude to it again. 
But I cannot be driven from my position, or sur¬ 
render it, without defence. I shall, however, touch 
the topic very briefly, confining myself to the new 
views presented by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Senator says, that my endorsement of Mr. 
Greenhow’s blunders has rendered this vindication 
necessary. In the first place, I have not endorsed 
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Mr. Greenhow’s assertions or conclusions, be they 
blunders or be they truths. With respect to the 
only point, made by the Senator before, the estab¬ 
lishment of the parallel of 49° east of the .Rocky 
Mountains, I expressly ptated it was a subject 
upon which reasonable men might differ. I stated 
that the positive and negative evidence, produced 
by Mr. Greenhow, had induced me to believe, that 
no such line had been run, but I expressly dis¬ 
claimed the very endorsement, which the gentle¬ 
man now charges upon me. But I will add, that 
all my subsequent examination and reflection 
have fortified this belief, and I am more and more 
convinced, that the assertion, repecting the estab¬ 
lishment of this line, is an historical error, which 
should be removed from all our debates on this 
subject. 

In the second place, the honorable Senator has 
renewed this discussion for a new purpose, not 
before avowed. It is now not alone with a view 
to vindicate history, and to redeem the character 
of the Senate, as on the former occasion; but also 
for a much more important object—for the estab¬ 
lishment of a political right. The subject ceases to 
be one of speculation, and becomes one of action. 
This line is now pushed across the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and is interposed as a barrier to the extension 
of the territorial claim, which our Government has 
asserted. 

Before I proceed further, allow me to say that 
the fifty-four-forties occupy the negative side of 
this position. The proof must come from their 
opponents. It is saia that our claim is limited by 
the parallel of 49°. The existence of a claim is 
conceded on all hands. In its extension north, it 
is met by the assertion, that its further progress 
in that direction is stopped by a line on the paral¬ 
lel of 49°, established by the treaty of Utrecht 
more than a century ago. Now let those, who 
say this, prove it. The burden is upon them. 
The assumption, till shown, and satisfactorily 
shown, is purely gratuitous. And the proof must 
be reasonable, and such as suits the circumstances; 
not loose assertions, and quotations from historical 
works, without authority upon such a subject; and 
more especially when there are a vast number of 
circumstances of a positive and negative character, 
which discredit the establishment of such a bouiq^ 
ary; and when the notices referred to seem to be 
repeated successively from one word to another, 
without any examination of their authenticity, and 
depending perhaps on one common and erroneous 
origin. Why, the very discussion, in which we 
are engaged proves the necessity of adhering to 
established principles. A suit for 124 cents could 
not be maintained upon such proof as is here ad¬ 
duced, when so much better is within the reach of 
the parties. Two months are amply sufficient to 

S rocure from the archives of London or Paris evi- 
ence upon this subject, which would terminate 
the controversy. Until that is produced, I, for one, 
shall protest against the rights of our country being 
limited or affected by the assumption of a line, rest¬ 
ing merely upon loose assertion, and upon deduc¬ 
tions made from them. 

With respect to the existence of this line under 
the treaty of Utrecht, what evidence not already 
considered, and, as I think, fairly refuted, has the 


Senator from Missouri produced ? I shall glance 
at, rather than examine, the facts he has brought 
forward. 

First, he states that the British Indian traders 
asked as a favor to be permitted to trade in Louis¬ 
iana south of 49, which was refused. The official 
communication of the British ministers, referred 
to in support of the above assertion, respecting this 
parallel, does not support it. The application was 
made under the treaty of 1794. Louisiana was 
acquired subsequently. No specific boundaries 
are alluded to, but a claim is made to trade with 
the Indians in Louisiana. But the honorable Sen¬ 
ator states that Major Stoddart, who was then, I 
think, not Governor of Louisiana, but military 
commandant at St. Louis, in his Sketches of that 
country, speaks of its northern boundary as follows: 

“ The commerce ofCrozat, by the terms of the patent, ex¬ 
tended to the utmost limit of Louisiana in that quarter, 
which, by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, was fixed at the 
49th degree.” 

I think I may safely appeal to the honorable 
Senator and ask him, whether he thinks such a 
mere assertion as this is entitled to any weight in 
the determination of this grave question ? Major 
Stoddart says that, by the treaty of Utrecht, 49° 
was the northern boundary of Louisiana. But 
Major Stoddart was no original authority on such 
a subject, more especially at the distance of a cen¬ 
tury from the execution of the treaty. He had, 
no doubt, read the statement of Douglass, which I 
will again quote at the hazard of repetition, as it 
seems to have been the sourSe of the opinion enter¬ 
tained respecting this matter. His language may 
be more or less traced in all the notices, that I have 
observed. He says, page 7: 

“By the treaty,however, the Canada or French line with 
the Hudson Bay Company of Great Britain was ascertained 
from a certain promontory upon the Atlantic ocean, in fifty 
degrees thirty minutes of north latitude, to run southwest 
to Lake Mistissin, to be continued still southwest to the 
forty-ninth degree, and from thence due west indefinitely.” 

But, sir, notwithstanding the reverence the hon¬ 
orable Senator from Missouri professes for the 
views of those who have preceded us in their ac¬ 
tion on this subject, he himself arraigns the con¬ 
duct of Mr. Monroe, in concluding a convention 
with England in 1818, by which the parallel of 
49° was established as the line of demarcation, be¬ 
tween her western possessions and ours, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. He says “ the treaty of Utrecht 
‘ did for us what our own treaties did not. ” “ That 
‘ convention was an act of supererogation, so far 
‘ as it followed the line of Utrecht—an act of deep 
‘ injury so far as it stopped it. ” 

« The line of 49 degrees was just as well established, and 
just as well respected and observed from the Lake of the 
Woods to the Eocky Mountains, before that convention as 
after it. Nay, more, it was the understood line between 
those mountains and the sea, and would itself have settled 
the Oregon question, and settled it wisely and beneficially, 
if it had only been permitted to remain unmutilated.” 


Then, sir, these fifty-four-forties are not tihe only 
persons, tvho have discredited the existence of this 
line, east of the Rocky Mountains. It has been 
authoritatively and practically disclaimed, and dis¬ 
avowed, and discredited, both by the British and 
American Governments. The act by which this 
was done he calls an act of “ supererogation.” I 
call it an act of wisdom, founded on the con vie- 
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tion Of both of the parties, that a line of demarcation 
between their respective territories, was necessary, 
and never had been established. The honorable 
Senator censures Mr. Monroe for this arrangement. 
But Mr. Jefferson is equally censurable, so far as 
respects this work of supererogation, for he made 
precisely the same offer to England in 1807. He, 
indeed, struck out a provision that the arrange¬ 
ment should not extend west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains; but he did this in order not to excite the 
jealousy of Spain. 

The honorable gentleman, in the previous dis¬ 
cussion of this matter, did not present this subject 
in the same point of view. After noticing the projets 
for the establishment of 49°, he says: “ Here is 
‘ concurrence in the proceedings of commissaries 
‘ under the treaty of Utrecht.” “ Here is submis- 
‘ sion on the part of the British,” &c. What was 
then concurrence and submission now becomes super¬ 
erogation. But, sir, Mr. Jefferson’s fame may be 
redeemed, and the credit of the American and 
British Governments for common sense supported, 
by reference to a very obvious consideration; and 
that is to a doubt respecting the existence of this 
line of 49°—a doubt which, in all probability, ulti¬ 
mately strengthened into conviction. The very 
view, which the honorable Senator now presents, 
was presented by myself in a former discussion, 
in order to prove that all the statesmen alluded to 
must have believed or suspected this celebrated 
line was a nonentity. This work, then, which 
Occupied the attention of the two Governments at 
various intervals for ten years, was not a work of 
supererogation, but of prudence. 1 said: “ But if 
‘ by concurrence is meant, that this line was actu- 
‘ ally established by the treaty of Utrecht, and 

* thus binding on the parties, no other convention 
‘ was necessary. Both nations, upon this assump- 
‘ tion, mistook their own rights and their duties. 
‘ The boundary had been established a century 
‘ before, and they were carrying on a useless and 
‘ barren negotiation, which was thus blindly and 

* unnecessarily ripened into a treaty in 1818.” 

The Senator introduces a memorial from Lord 
Selkirk, in which there is an allusion, although 
not a very clear one, to the treaty of Utrecht; but 
as it says expressly that “ the stipulations of the 

* treaty of Utrechtas to the limits of the Hudson Bay 
‘ territories do not bear at all upon the question,” 
and as this memorial is characterized by the Amer¬ 
ican ministers as an idle paper, I shall not stop to 
examine it; especially as I know of nothing in the 
position or character of Lord Selkirk, which would 
give to his opinion any peculiar weight in the ad¬ 
justment of this question. The establishment of a 
great national boundary requires better evidence, 
than the surmise of even a Scotch nobleman, who 
possessed no source of information, not open to all 
of us. We want facts, and not opinions, and facts 
authentically proved. 

I pass by, also, the memorial of Messrs. Mon¬ 
roe and Pinckney to the Spanish Minister, because 
they repeat the same facts, in almost the same lan¬ 
guage, which were communicated by Mr. Madison 
to Mr. Monroe, and which have been traced back 
to Douglas. These gather no strength from rep¬ 
etition, and must be judged by the original author¬ 
ity, and not by the number of transcribers. 


The honorable Senator has made a remark, in 
the justice of which, I fully concur. He says: 

“ That when a man is struggling in a just cause, 
he generally gets help, and often from unseen and 
unknown quarters.” 

He says “ that timely assistance has come to 
him in this matter,” and among these unforeseen 
contributions, he has introduced a letter from Mr. 
Pitkin to Mr. Webster, in which the writer sneers 
at my credulity, or pities it, I know not which, 
because I have placed myself upon the statements of 
Mr. Greenhow. I shall not turn out of my path to 
redeem myself from this charge of credulity, or 
what would be still less desirable, to escape the 
pity of Mr. Pitkin. I have more important ob¬ 
jects in view. That gentleman refers to a conver¬ 
sation, which took place at the dinner table of Mr. 
Jefferson in 1806, in which that eminent man ad¬ 
vanced the opinion, that by the treaty of Utrecht 
the parallel of 49° was established, as the boundary 
between the French and English possessions. 
The opinion of Mr. Jefferson gains no weight by 
this repetition of it. We had it before in a much 
more authentic form: in the letter of instruction 
from Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
Monroe. I repeat, sir, we must pass by all these 
opinions, formed a century after the event to which 
they refer, and go to the original authorities, 
which are as open to us as they were to our prede¬ 
cessors, and with the' additional benefit of a severe 
and long continued investigation. 

Mr. Pitkin transmits also an extract from the 
work of Colonel Hutchins, which was presented 
by Colonel Pickering to Mr. Jefferson, and the 
Senator from Missouri seems to give importance 
to this additional testimony. It is still the same 
question—the question of repetition. I must make 
my acknowledgments, as well as the Senator 
j from Missouri, to friendly contributors; and one 
gentleman, whom I will name—and he is not only 
a personal friend, but a man of reading and judg¬ 
ment, (Mr. Buel, of Detroit)—has investigated the 
subject with research and care, and has furnished 
me with the result of his labors. I owe to him an 
extract from Salmon’s Modern History, published 
in 1746, which I will refer to. I shall place in 
juxtaposition the extract from Hutchins, furnish¬ 
ed. by Mr. Pitkin, by which it will be sufficiently 
evident, that these authorities are essentially the 
same, the latter being derived, in all probability, 
from the former: 


From. Salmon. 

“And commissaries did af¬ 
terwards settle tile limits by 
an imaginary line drawn from 
a promontory situated on the 
Atlantic ocean, in 58degrees 
30 minutes, and running from 
thence southwest to the lake 
Miscosink, or Mistazan, and 
from thence southwest inde¬ 
finitely to the latitude of 49; 
all the countries to the north 
being assigned to Great Brit¬ 
ain, and all on the south, be¬ 
tween that line and the river 
St. Lawrence, or Canada, to 
France.” 


From Hutchins. 

“And commissaries after¬ 
wards, on both sides, ascer¬ 
tained the limits by an ima¬ 
ginary line, running from a 
cape, or promontory, in New 
Britain on the Atlantic ocean, 
in 50 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude" then southwest to 
the lake Misgasing, or Mis- 
tassin; from thence further 
southwest direct to the lati¬ 
tude of 49 degrees. All the 
lands to the north of the im¬ 
aginary’ line bring assigned 
to Great Britain, and' all 
southward of that line, as far 
as the river St. Lawrence, 
to the French.” 


These extracts, sir, are similar in their state- 
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ments, and almost the same in their language. The , 
one was parent, and the other offspring. . There 
axe but two differences—emendations made by 
Hutchins from his own views, or from informa¬ 
tion obtained elsewhere. One is the substitution 
of latitude 50° 30', and the other is in changing 
southwest indefinitely to southwest direct. This un¬ 
fortunate line has so many. Protean shapes, that it 
eludes all attempts to seize it. 

.The Senator from Missouri says that “ this was, 

* without doubt, the identical paper transmitted by Mr. 

* Madison to Mr. Monroe and he adds: “ I men- 

* tioned that paper once before, when it was pretty 

* well cried down by the Senator from Michigan, 

* [Mr. Cass.] I mention it now again, and with 
‘ hopes of better results.” 

My opinion on this subject remains unshaken. 
The identity of the language used by Mr. Monroe, 
in carrying into effect the instructions of Mr. Mad¬ 
ison, with the language employed by Douglas, as 
I stated on a former occasion, leaves no doubt of 
their common origin. Let us compare them: 


Mr. Monroe says: 

« The boundary was ascer¬ 
tained by a line, beginning in 
the Atlantic, at a cape or pro¬ 
montory, in 58° 30' north lat¬ 
itude ; thence southwesterly 
to Lake Mistissen; thence 
further southwest to the lati¬ 
tude of 49“ north from the 
equator, and along that line 
indefinitely.” 


Douglas says : 

“ The line was ascertained 
from a certain promontory on 
the Atlantic Ocean, in 58“ 30' 
ofnortli latitude, to run south¬ 
west to Lake Mistissen, to be 
continued still southwest to 
the 49th degree, and from 
thence due west indefinite¬ 
ly.” 


Now, sir, there is in these extracts a parity, not 
to say an identity, of language, which speaks their 
common origin. As Salmon was the authority for 
Hutchins, so was Douglas the authority for Mr. 
Monroe. 

How the Senator from Missouri could refer to 
the extracts from Hutchins, in proof that aline was 
established by the treaty of Utrecht, west of the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company possessions, and still more, 
how he could refer to it as the foundation of the 
representation made by Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Monroe, is to me incomprehensible. Why, this 
line, according to Hutchins, expressly stops, when 
it reaches the parallel of 49°, and yet his authority 
is here introduced in support of the statement of 
its indefinite extension on that parallel, and its con¬ 
tinuance as our boundary to the Pacific. 

His line runs from Lake Misgasing or Mistassin 
directly southwest to the parallel of 49°. It will 
be found, by reference to the maps, that this lake 
is in latitude 50° 30', (nearly,) and almost north of 
Quebec. A line run thence southwest would strike 
the parallel of 49°, nearly north of Cornwall, in 
Lower Canada, and about two hundred and fifty 
miles from that place. The lake is itself one of the 
sources of Rupert’s river, a confluent of Hudson’s 
Bay. And the country divided by this line may 
he described, in general terms, as lying between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Atlantic, north of the St. 
Lawrence. Thus confirming the reference made 
by Salmon, and by Hutchins after him, to the 
southern extension of the region, partitioned be¬ 
tween England and France. 

Now, sir, how stands this matter ? Douglas said 
this line started from a promontory in 58° 30', and 
run thence southwest to Lake Mastissen; thence 
southwest to 49th degree; thence indefinitely west. 


Salmon said the line started from a promontory 
in 58° 30', and run thence southwest to the Lake 
Mascosink or Mistassin, and thence southwest in¬ 
definitely to the latitude of 49°. 

Jeffreys said the line started in about the latitude 
of 56°, and drawing with it a curve (mirabile dictu) 
through the Lake Abitibis down to the 49th degree; 
thence to the Northwest ocean. 

Hutchins said the commissioners ascertained 
this limit by an imaginary line from a cape or prom¬ 
ontory in New Britain, on the Atlantic ocean, in 
50° 30' north; thence southwest to Lake Misga¬ 
sing or Mistassin; from thence further southwest 
to latitude 49°. 

Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney said the line began 
in a cape or promontory in 58° 30', to run thence 
southwesterly to 49°, and thence indefinitely west. 

Here, sir, are no less than five different bounda¬ 
ries, referred to as established under the treaty of 
Utrecht. We cannot believe they are all correct. 
And which are we to choose ? Are we to stop at 
49°, with Salmon and Hutchins ? or are we to go 
on indefinitely west with the other authorities? Is 
the course to be direct or curvilinear ? These loose 
statements are altogether too doubtful, indefinite, 
and contradictory to be relied upon in such an in¬ 
vestigation. They are practical illustrations of the 
wisdom of the principle, which requires the best 
evidence the nature of the case admits. That best 
evidence is at London and Paris. Let it be pro¬ 
duced. 

The honorable Senator acknowledges the receipt, 
in a letter from Mr. Kennedy, of an extract from 
the journal of the English House of Commons in 
1714, showing that commissaries were appointed 
for settling the trade between England and France, 
and he deduces from that entry the conclusion, that 
commissaries were probably appointed at the same 
time to carry into effect the tenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which relates to limits. There 
is no necessity to make this a matter of deduction. 
We have better evidence on the subject, to which I 
have before referred, and to which I will refer again. 
It is the statement of Father Charlevoix, the cele¬ 
brated traveller, and historian of the French settle¬ 
ments in America, who was sent to this continent 
by the French Government to explore and describe 
their possessions. He says: 

“ The negotiations between the two Courts for the boun¬ 
daries ceased, although commissaries had been appointed 
on both sides ever since the year 1719.” 

And this is corroborated, if the statements of 
such a man as Charlevoix needs corroboration, by 
De Mofras, who says, that— 

“ There does not exist in any written Tecord, nor in any 
maps or charts, a single document showing that these fron¬ 
tiers (the boundaries under the treaty of Utrecht) ever were 
definitively established. And in 1722, all proceedings on 
this subject had been abandoned, according to Father Char¬ 
levoix, that not the least pretext might be given to violate 
the good understanding, which it had been found so difficult 
to establish between the two Crowns of France and Eng¬ 
land. The archives of the Ollice of Foreign Affairs contain 
no charter or memoir relating to the trenty of Utrecht, re¬ 
garding these frontiers, nor do those of the Department of 
Marine; and thus the assertion of Charlevoix is fully sus¬ 
tained.” 

There is no doubt of the appointment of com¬ 
missaries. There is no doubt they met and com¬ 
menced their diplomatic discussions. Projets were 
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probably received and interchanged. And perhaps i 
the discordance among the historians, to which I 
have already adverted, arises from their reference 
to these papers, and counter papers, and not to any 
final act of the commissaries. I repeat, sir, what 
I said on a former occasion, I do not presume to | 
speakdogmatically on the subject. It is my opinion, 
from the proofs before me, that no line was finally 
settled under the treaty of Utrecht. This opinion 
I am ready to change whenever the present evi¬ 
dence is changed into evidence more satisfactory. 

The honorable Senator says, that when the cele¬ 
brated map of George III. is produced, a red line 
will be found on it about “ a tenth of an inch wide,” 
marked “ Boundaries between the British and 
French possessions in America, as fixed by the treaty 
of Utrecht .” I have only to say, sir, that I have 
already declared -war against one red-lined map. 
Whether I 3hall do so against another, it will be 
time enough to determine, when I see it, and exam¬ 
ine the circumstances connected with it. 

So far, sir, this discussion respecting boundaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht has no practical bear¬ 
ing upon any question before us. But the Senator 
now cai-ries the line west of the Rocky Mountains, 
a position not before assumed, and which, if estab¬ 
lished , will take from us almost one half of the Ore¬ 
gon teiTitory. There is not one of the authorities, 
to whom he refers, who carries the line upon the 
arallel of 49° to the Northwestern ocean. The 
enator says, indeed, that Jeffreys does, but the 
quotation he introduces from that author does not 
support this view. He seems to attach much im- 
ortance to this authority; so much so, indeed, that 
shall stop a moment to examine it. 

“ Thomas Jeffreys, Esq.,” as stated by the Sena¬ 
tor, “ was geographer to his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales. ’ ’ He was a professed map maker, and he 
wrote a work, published in 1760, entitled “ History 
of the French Dominions in North and South 
America.” The Senator says: “ He takes credit 
‘ to himself for making it (the line of D’Anville) 

‘ more favorable to the French than the French had 
‘ made it for themselves. ” What changes he made, 
or upon what principles, are not shown. The re¬ 
mark is not calculated to increase our estimate of 
his accuracy. 

The Senator says that “ the latitude of 49° to 
‘ the Western ocean is his limit of the British pos¬ 
sessions.” I will not assert, that there is any 
mistake here, for I cannot refer to the book, quoted 
by the Senator; but if the extract he gives contains 
all that Jeffreys says upon the subject, it certainly 
does not justify the construction, thus given to it. 
Jeffreys, as quoted, says, speaking of the line: 

“ Beginning at Davis’s Inlet, on the east coast of Labrador, 
or New Britain, in the latitude of about56 degress, and draw¬ 
ing with it a curve (certainly a very precise description of an 
important boundary) through the Lake Abitibis, down tD the 
49th degree of north latitude ; from thence to be continued 
to the Northwest ocean, as it was settled by Commissioners 
uuderthe treaty of Utrecht.” 

Here is no continuance upon the parallel of 49°, 
but a continuance, without describing the course, 
after stating the parallel. If, however, Jeffreys 
intended to assert, that the line followed the paral¬ 
lel of 49°, he is at war with himself, and utterly 
unworthy of confidence. Iu his work, published 
seven years afterwards, in 1760, to which I have 


already referred, he says: “ Canada, according to 
the English accounts, is bounded north by the high¬ 
lands which separate it from the country about 
Hudson’s Bay,”&c. “ Its limits towards the west 
.extend over countries and -nations hitherto undis¬ 
covered.” Here is neither 49, nor the northwest 
ocean. But still further. In this work is a map 
of North America, exhibiting the boundaries be¬ 
tween the British and French possessions. And 
upon this map is a line which commences in the 
Hudson’s Bay regions, and runs thence about 
southwest, parhaps one hundred miles, nearly in 
the latitude of 48°; thence northerly on a curvi¬ 
linear course to a point north of 49°, and about 
north from the west end of Lake Superior, where 
that part of the map stops. It is a line, which evi¬ 
dently follows the highlands, as stated above by 
Jeffreys; because, with one exception, it divides 
the waters running north from those running south. 
And it is thus marked: “ Bounds of Hudson’s 
Bay by the treaty of Utrecht.” 

Douglas carries the line indqfinitely west, and 
that expression might bfi rendered consistent with 
its termination east of the.Rocky Mountains, be¬ 
cause the western boundary of the Hudson Bay 
possessions (the limit of the British territory in that 
direction) was unknown. 

I will not go over this matter, sir, but I will take 
the liberty of adverting to the synopsis of the con¬ 
siderations, connected with it, which I submitted 
to the Senate on a former occasion: 

1. It is not shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of forty-nine to the Pacific ocean. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in question 
any claim to it. 

3. The British negotiators in 1818, and their 
minister here in 1844, fixed upon the voyage of 
Captain Cook, in 1778, as the commencement of 
the British title to what is now called Oregon. 

4. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab¬ 
lishment of a line, between the British and French 
colonies, including the Hudson Bay Company. 
The British held nothing west of the company’s 
possessions, which, by the charters, included only 
the “ lands, countries, and territories” on the waters 
running into Hudson’s Bay. 

5. If England established this line to the Pacific 
ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 
kind of argument ad liominem becomes conclusive. 
And let me add, that I owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. Atchison,] to whose 
remarks upon Oregon, the Senate listened with 
pleasure and with profit some time since. 

6. How could France and England claim the 
country to the Pacific, so as to divide it between 
them in 1713, when, as late as 1790, the British 
Government, by the Nootka convention, expressly 
recognised the Spanish title to that country, and 
claimed only the use of it for its own subjects, in 
common with those of Spain ? 

To these I will now add— 

7. Nootka Sound is north of latitude 49°. If 
the limits under the treaty of Utrecht established 
that parallel as the southern boundary of the British 
possessions to the northwest ocean, how happened 
it that, in the great controversy of 1790, between 
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Spain and England, this conclusive fact was never 
adverted to by one party, nor by the other? 
Strange, indeed, that so decisive a consideration 
should have escaped the observation of the Spanish 
statesmen; and still more strange, that it should 
have escaped the searching investigation, which the 
subject underwent in the British House of Com¬ 
mons, by Pitt and Fox, and the other master spirits 
of that day. The controversy could not have ex¬ 
isted, if this discovery had been then made. 

So would this question stand if Spain had been 
a party to the treaty of Utrecht, or had been bound 
by any arrangement made by France and England, 
for the establishment of a line between their re¬ 
spective territories. But the fact is, that any such 
arrangement for the partition of the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains was impossible, from the 
circumstances of the times, and from the position 
of those three Powers. The treaty of Utrecht ter¬ 
minated the long and bloody war, which arose out 
of the Spanish succession. Louis XIV succeeded 
in placing his grandson, Philip V, upon the throne 
of Spain. France and Spain were closely con¬ 
nected, and had fought the war together. They 
were allies, and the enemies of England. The 
Spanish jealousy of that and of the following age, 
respecting the Spanish possessions, especially those 
upon the Pacific, is well known; and, at that time, 
no other Power interposed an adverse claim to that 
region. It is utterly incredible, that in such a state 
of things, France would consent to the extension 
of the British possessions to the northwest coast, 
and least of all, that she would make herself a 
party to such a flagrant act of injustice. It was 
not a single treaty of Utrecht, which put an end to 
the war. There were different treaties formed 
The one between France and England was a treaty 
of peace, and also a treaty for the regulation of 
commerce, and for the establishment of bounda¬ 
ries. That between Spain and England was a 
treaty of peace and commerce only, and contained 
no stipulations respecting boundary. An effort by 
France and England, to divide the country upon 
the northwest coast between them, would have 
been resisted by Spain, as an act of war. Instead 
of any such effort, this pretension of their right to 
appropriate to themselves a country unknown to 
them, now seriously asserted in the American 
Senate, has been unrevealed to the world, till call¬ 
ed into existence at this late day, and announced 
without any real evidence to support it, as a means 
of settling a controversy about limits, in a region, 
which neither France nor England had explored, 
and to a foot of which they never laid claim. 

I shall briefly allude to one other topic, and then 
abandon this discussion. While I was happy to 
hear the honorable Senator avow' his determination 
to support the recommendations of the President 
in his annual message at the commencement of the 
present session on the subject of Oregon, I deeply 
regretted to find, at the same time, that in the far 
most important point, he differs essentially from 
the President, and proposes a course, which, it 
seems to me, is not naly impolitic and unusual, 
but which will necessarily lead to the loss of one- 
half of the country in dispute, and may lead to a 
division of the other half. The President proposes 
the assertion of our jurisdiction over Oregon. The 


honorable Senator proposes its assertion over only 
about one moiety of Oregon. This is a fundamen¬ 
tal difference, which no argument can reconcile. 
The extent of the Oregon of the President is known 
to all of us. It is the same Oregon which excites 
such deep solicitude among the American people. 
It is bounded north by the parallel of 54° 40', as 
announced by Mr. Buchanan in a letter to the Bri¬ 
tish Minister, dated July 12, 1845. It is the same 
Oregon, which is claimed by the British, and over 
which they have extended their jurisdiction. But 
the Oregon of the honorable Senator stops at 49°; 
his line dividing what neither nature nor political 
rights destined to a division. 

And why, sir? why does thehphorable Senator, 
in opposition to the repeated declarations of the 
American Government, and to the strong feeling 
of the American people, erect a barrier upon the 
parallel of 49°, saying, Thus far you may come, but 
no farther? Why does he insist upon a legisla¬ 
tive annunciation, which, while it could not give us 
the country to that parallel, would forever deprive 
us of all nope of the country beyond ? If this 
question is placed-upon the ground of expediency, 
and if that artificial line upon the surface of the 
globe is assumed as a reasonable line of compro¬ 
mise—reasonable because dividing the country into 
two nearly equal parts, and because it has been 
several times offered by the American Government 
totheBritish Government asa limit of concession— 
then I find no fault with those, -who take this view 
of the matter, and who propose thus to terminate 
the controversy. He who believes, that both par¬ 
ties have an equal title to the territory in question, 
or that any obligation is created by offers of com¬ 
promise heretofore made and rejected, may well 
look upon the parallel of 49° as a just and equita¬ 
ble line of partition. I repeat, I find no fault with 
this view of the matter. But this is not the view 
of the Senator from Missouri. He says the parallel 
of 49° is the line of right, “ resulting from, the treaty 
| of Utrecht .” “ Thus,” says the Senator, “ the line 
I of right is the best for both parties,” &c. “ Forty- 

nine is the line of right with me," fyc. 

And why is this the line of right ? Because it was 
established by the treaty of Utrecht. If not thus 
established, it is no line of right. And he, who seeks 
so to establish it, must prove it. Let the honorable 
Senator prove it. I submit to him, if the loose and 
contradictory notices, he has brought forward, are 
sufficient proofs of the existence of a great line of 
national demarcation,underany circumstances,and 
still less, under existingcircumstances, contradicted 
as they are by the highest considerations, and by 
the most respectable authorities. I submit to him, 
whether it is wise to stop his country’s pretensions, 
without the most irrefragable evidence, that his 
country is wrong. 

Is there such evidence ? The Senator refers again 
to the progress of this negotiation, and invokes the 
acts of Mr. Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, as indic¬ 
ative of their opinions. I shall not go over this 
ground, only recalling, that all this was before the 
Florida treaty, and before the discovery of the error, 
respecting the line of Utrecht. Our rights have 
since then been extended by purchase, and made 
known by correct historical investigations. 

I The Senator says: 
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“ It is the line of right, resulting from the treaty of 
Utrecht, and as such, always looked to, in the early stages 
of this controversy, both hy American and British statesmen, 
as the ultimate basis of settlement and boundary between 
the countries.” “ It is the line of all the American states¬ 
men, without exception, twenty and forty years ago.” 

Now, sir, here is a great error, and I am going 
to prove it. I am going to prove, that this parallel 
of 49° was not the line of all the American states¬ 
men, twenty and forty years ago. Nay, more, sir; 
I am going to prove it was not the line of the Sen¬ 
ator himself. And he has given proof, by long 
years of services, of his right to the title of an em¬ 
inent statesmen. The task is an easy one. To the 
law and to the testimony. 

In the very first negotiation, in 1818, upon this 
subject, after the war, and before the acquisition 
of Florida, in the statement of the claims of the 
United States, Messrs. Rush and Gallatin “ did 
not assert that the United States had a perfect right 
to the country, but insisted that their claim was at 
least good against Great Britain.” 

In 1823, Mr. Monroe proposed to England and 
Russia, as I have already shown, that the parallel 
of 51° should be our northern boundary. 

Mr. Rush, in a communication to Mr. Adams, 
dated August 12th, 1824, informed him that in his 
interview with the British ministers, he had claim¬ 
ed for the United States, “ in their own right, and 
as their absolute and exclusive sovereignty, the 
whole country west of the Rocky Mountains from 
the 42d degree to at least as-far up as the 51st de¬ 
gree of north latitude.” 

He says likewise, in the same communication, 
that “the claims of the United States above the 42d 
parallel, as high up as 60°—claims as well in their 
own right as by their succession to the title of 
Spain—would henceforth necessarily preclude oth¬ 
er nations from forming colonial establishments 
upon any part of the American coast.” 

Mr. Rush, in the course of the discussion, re¬ 
marks: “It was clear, by the treaty of Paris, of 
1763, her territorial rights (those of Great Britain) 
were bounded west by the Mississippi.” 

It is not among the least remarkable incidents of 
this remarkable controversy, that in the American 
Senate, the existence of this line, even west of the 
Rocky Mountains, is so peremptorily asserted, that 
all who but doubt, and call for evidence, are parties 
to a pie poudre insurrection, a puddle lane rebellion, 
which spreads from a clerk in the Department of State 
to this dignified body, having organs big and little. 
Happily for the truth of history “it now dies,” says 
the honorable Senator, u the death of the ridiculous.” 
And yet the two Governments, who conduct and 
are responsible for the negotiation, totally discredit 
and disregard this line, not only by a most con¬ 
temptuous silence, leaving it out of the discussion, 
but by asserting psetensions, utterly inconsistent 
with its existence. Many a weapon has recoiled, 
and many an anticipated victory has been turned 
into a defeat. King Priam is not the only man, 
whose spear fell without effect, Telumque hnbclle 
sine ictu conjecit. “Let not him that girdeth on his 
armor boast, as he that putteth it off.” s 

On the 18th of August, 1842, the honorable Sen¬ 
ator from Missouri delivered a speech in this body, 
on the subject of the Ashburton treaty, in which 
he entered at some length into the consideration of 


our title to Oregon. In that speech, he stated that 
the line of 49° was established by the treaty of 
Utrecht, as a line between France and England, and 
that we, as the successors of France, were entitled 
to the benefit of it against England. He did not at 
all consider this line as limiting us to the north; 
for he expressly says that, “ without giving us ibhat 
we were entitled to by the right of discovery, and as 
the successors of Spain, it would still take from Great 
Britain all she wanted.” 

“ Noo tka is in latitude 50°, being four degrees north of the 
Columbia, and to that degree did £|pain assert and main¬ 
tain her title against Great Britain in 1790. But this was 
not the extent of that right. Against the British she assert¬ 
ed it to the whole extent of the coast; against the Russians, 
(the only real claimants with ourselves in that quarter,) to 
latitude 55°.” What becomes or the British claim 
now?” 

This is certainly going jam up, or I do not know 
what jamming is. 

«Thus, as claiming from Spain, our title is good against 
England, throughout the whole coast; against Russia to lati¬ 
tude 55°.” 

« Our title is clear, that of the British null. She sets up 
none; that is, she states no derivation of it. There is not a 
paper upon the face of the earth, in which a British Minister ' 
has stated a title, or even a claim. They have endeavored 
to obtain the country by the acts of diplomacy', but have 
never stated a title, nor ever can state one.”* 

“ No, sir, no. Great Britain relies on her own audacity, 
and our mercantile love of peace. Her title is her will and 
her arms.” 

On the 2d of February, 1843, the honorable 
Senator, in a debate upon the Oregon bill, says, 

“ I grant that Great Britain will take offence at us, 

* but that is not the question with me. Has she a 
‘ right to take offence? That is my question, and 
‘ that being decided in the negative, I neither fear 
‘nor calculate consequences.” “Courage will 
‘ head her off. Fear will bring her upon us. The 
‘ assertion of our rights will commana her respect; 

‘ the fear to assert them will bring us her con- 
‘ tempt.” 

In a speech in the Senate, on the 12th of Janu¬ 
ary, 1843, the honorable Senator said, “ as a fact, 

• that treaty (the Nootka Sound treaty) nullifies all 
‘ British claim on the northwest coast; as a law, (if 
‘ not abrogated by war,) it would still confine them 
‘ to the pursuit of hunting and fishing. The treaty 
‘ of 1819, by which We acquired all the Spanish 
‘ title north of 42°, has given us all the benefits of 
‘ the Nootka Sound treaty, both as a fact and as a 
‘ law; and tested by either, the British are excluded 
‘ from the northwest coast of America, for all the 
‘ purposes of settlement or colonization.” 

Now, sir, 1 thank the honorable Senator, because 
he does not get angry with us fifty-four-forties. It is 
not for me to reconcile these views with the position 
he now occupies. I confess I am too simple for 
that. And though I take the nostrum recommend¬ 
ed by him, and rub my eyes, and nib again, I am 

* Tbe Senatorfrom Missouri, in some remarks immediately 
jollowing tliis speech, stated that this observation respect¬ 
ing tiie British title, had reference to the valley of the Co¬ 
lumbia; white I accompany the extract with this limita¬ 
tion, as an act of justice. I may be permitted to remark, that 
it does not at all affect the conclusions at which I arrive. 
The Senator assumes as a postulate, that the parallel of 49° 
is the line of right, which bounds our Oregon. But the val¬ 
ley of the Columbia extends probably four degrees north of 
that limit, and by claiming the whole of that valley, this line 
is ju st as much nullified, as a line of right, as it would be by 
going to 54° 40', or to any distance beyond. 
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still encompassed with darkness risible. I sup¬ 
pose it is because I cannot distinguish between things 
and words. 

On the 27th of May, 1827, Mr. Gallatin an¬ 
nounced to the British commissioners (a fact I 
have already referred to, but which 1 must again 
introduce in this connexion,.even at the hazard of 
repetition) that “ his Government did not hold itself 
‘ bound hereafter in consequence of any proposal, 

* which it had made for a line of separation be- 

* tween the territories of the two nations west of 
‘ the Rocky Mountains; but would consider itself at 
1 liberty to contend, in their fullest extent, for the 

* claims of the United States. ” 

If this does not mean, that the preceding offers 
of 49° and of 51° were offers of compromise, 
claiming less than we were entitled to, then lan¬ 
guage has lost its force, or I my power to compre¬ 
hend it. 

In the session of Congress of 1827-*28, a bill 
was reported in the House of Representatives as¬ 
serting our jurisdiction to 54° 40'. 

On the 30th of August, 1845, the American Sec¬ 
retary of State, in a despatch to the British Minis¬ 
ter, says: 

“Upon the whole, from the most careful examination 
which the undersigned has been able to bestow upon the 
subject, he is satisfied that the Spanish American title, now 
held by the United States, embracing the whole territory 
between the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 40 min¬ 
utes, is the best title in existence to this entire region.” 

Now, sir, who has a right to say, that since 
1818, any one Administration of the American 
Government, or any member of that Government, 
has considered the parallel of 49°, as the extreme 
northern limit of our claim ? It is obvious, that 
that line has been offered as a line of compromise, 
of concession, of conciliation, and not recognised 
as an existing boundary. 

Well, then, sir, we claim north of 49°. We may 
differ in our estimate of the nature of this claim, 
and of the strength of our title. To some it may 
appear so clear as to justify our assertion of it as 
a boundary at all hazards. While to others it may 
appear doubtful, and a proper subject for negotia¬ 
tion and compromise. I do not object to this. 
But I do object, and strenuously too, to any attempt 
on the part of the Senate to discredit this claim, 
whatever it may be. It seems to me ilnwise, im j 
politic, indeed unconstitutional, if not dangerous. 
The Executive, in his negotiations with a foreign 
Government, for the settlement of a great question 
of boundary, asserts our title to a given limit. 
The matter is sub lite, to be settled by the pen or 
by the sword. Does it become Congress to make 
a formal declaration, for such, in fact, the proposi¬ 
tion of the honorable Senator amounts to, that 49° is 
our northern boundary, and that the President and 


his predecessors have demanded more than we are 
entitled to ? For it is obvious, that when the Sen¬ 
ator proposes to establish the boundary by treaty, 
but that till it is so established, the parallel of 49° 
shall be regarded as our northern limit, all the 
country to the north is at once abandoned. Eng¬ 
land comes to 49° by our act, and a proposal for 
compromise will be for her, in effect, a proposal to 
divide the region to the south. So far she is sure. 
She has the best of the bargain, for we begin by 
ceding to her one-half of the territory, without the 
slightest consideration on her part. The disposi¬ 
tion of the other half must abide events. 

This is not the way, in which men conduct their 
affairs in private life. We should form but a poor 
estimate of the wisdom of the man, who, claiming 
a tract of land, should commence a controversy by 
saying to his opponent, This whole land ishnine, 
but I will begin by yielding to you one-half of it. 
Now, let us go to work to make a compromise for 
the other half. But the proposition of the Senator, 
if I understand him, is to be a legislative ultima¬ 
tum. It is a direct interference with the Execu¬ 
tive functions. We had better leave the matter 
where the Constitution has left it, and where it 
can be much better managed, than by congressional 
interference. 

But what could be gained by this course under 
any circumstances ? England claims an undivided 
moiety of the Oregon territory. If we appropriate to 
ourselves the whole country south of 49°, without 
her consent, we are just as sure to have a contest 
with her, as if we extended our jurisdiction north 
of that line. We should place ourselves in no bet¬ 
ter position by this act of concession. It would be 
made equally without consideration and without 
benefit. By the assertion of exclusive jurisdiction, 
within whatever limits, we forcibly evict England 
from her possessions; and let it be the whole or a 
moiety, we equally interfere with her claim. We 
must negotiate or come into contact. And if we 
are to come into contact; let it be for the whole. 
What Englishman discredits an English claim ? 
During the progress of this whole controversy, no 
man in England doubts the title'of England. He 
may be prepared to compromise; but while he does 
this, he compromises in his opinion by concession. 
He claims to 42°; but if he agrees to retire across 
the Columbia river, he does so in a spirit of mod- 
eration. We may draw lessons of wisdom and of 
patriotism, too, from other nations. My own sen¬ 
timents are known. I desire to go to 54° 40', and 
I should prefer the bill with that specific boundary. 
But I would accept it with indefinite limits, leaving 
the whole adjustment to the President. If the 
amendment of the Senator prevails, I shall vote 
against it. 





AID TO YUCATAN. 


On the Bill to enable the President to take tempo¬ 
rary military possession of Yucatan, 

Mr. CASS addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: Before I proceed to the direct 
consideration of the subject before the Senate, I 
beg leave to recall a remark made by the honor¬ 
able Senator from Connecticut in the discussion of 
yesterday, and to correct an error into which I think 
he has fallen. In deprecating the prompt action of 
Congress in this matter, the honorable Senator 
justified our delay by the delay of the Executive; 
and I thought with an appearance of harshness, 
if not of severity. He said the subject had been 
before the President for some weeks, perhaps for 
some months, without any decision; and he seemed 
to draw the conclusion, that we might now require 
an equal time to determine upon our legislative 
course. There is an essential difference, however, 
between the action of the Executive and of the 
legislative departments upon this subject. I believe 
it is about two months since the melancholy state 
of things in Yucatan was first made known to this 
Government, and its interposition implored. It 
was a new question, involving very serious consid¬ 
erations. We all feel this; for they are pressed 
upon us more and more at every step of our pro¬ 
gress. However urgent were the claims of human¬ 
ity, the necessary information for ‘discreet action 
was not in the possession of the Executive. The 
commissioner of Yucatan had indeed made his rep¬ 
resentation; but it required to be fortified by less 
partial information—by the reports and opinions 
of our own officers, who were acting Upon the 
coasts of that country, and who were acquainted 
with its present condition, and the causes that led 
to it. Well, sir, it took time to procure these facts 
through this channel, and, as soon as they were 
procured, the President determined upon his course, 
and transmitted the message now under delibera¬ 
tion. Certainly gentlemen do not desire the same 
time to discuss such a question as this, as was 
necessarily consumed in the collection of informa¬ 
tion. The great points of the case are before us, 
and the application now comes, not merely from 
the Yucatese commissioner, butfrom the legislative 
department of the Government in a solemn decree, 
and from the Executive of the country. It is a- 
case of overwhelming, overpowering, necessity. 
While we are deliberating, the sad action is going 
on; and however prompt we may now be, we may 
not be prompt enough for the circumstances. The 
fate of the country may be decided before we can 
send any relief. At any rate, let us redeem our¬ 
selves from the reproach of indifference or unneces¬ 


sary delay. This is one of those great cases for 
human action, where to do well is to do promptly, 
and where too much caution will show that we 
are unequal to the position in which we find our¬ 
selves'placed. 

I need not recall the condition of Yucatan. The 
message itself, with the accompanying documents, 
the information which daily reaches us through the 
public journals, and the discussion here, have put 
us in possession of the true state of things in that 
unhappy country. It is divided between the two 
races of Spanish and of aboriginal descent, and the 
Indians have obtained the superiority—have de¬ 
scended from the high country upon the low, and 
are driving the white race before them to death or 
to the ocean. It is a war, if that can be called a 
war, where the fighting seems to be all upon one 
side, of destruction and extermination. Not figu¬ 
ratively, because here and there a man is killed or 
a plantation laid waste, but literally, rigidly; for 
nothing is spared, neither man nor his works, and 
fire and the sword accompany the Indian army, 
and do their work without pity as without remorse. 
Aid, under such circumstances, is a duty of hu¬ 
manity, which no one in this country calls in ques¬ 
tion. But, owing to the peculiar features of our 
own Constitution, many doubt whether this Gov¬ 
ernment has the power to. grant it. Though I 
believe, sir, we may clearly interpose in such an 
extreme cade of national suffering, as was done 
many years since for Caraeeas; yet, as this ques¬ 
tion does not lie in my way, I shall not turn aside 
to seek it. All may hold the claims of humanity 
to be a strong inducement for action, when con¬ 
joined with other motives for legislative interposi¬ 
tion, which render our action equally constitutional 
and expedient. This question intimately connects 
itself with the prosperity and (I had almost said) 
the safety of our country. We have reached one 
of those epochs in the progress of nations to which 
the historian looks back with interest, and whence 
he traces much of the good-or evil they encounter 
in their career—one of those epochs which impress 
themselves upon the character of a country, and 
when vigorous counsels are equally dictated by 
justice and by wisdom, while timid and irresolute 
measures are sure to be followed by political weak¬ 
ness and by the contempt of the world. 

The principle advanced by Mr. Monroe, many 
years since, in two of his messages to Congress, 
which denounced any future attempt of the Eu¬ 
ropean Powers to establish new colonies in this 
country, has been brought into this discussion,and, 
in fact, necessarily connects itself with it. This 
principle has been reasserted by the present Exec- 
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utive, u^n the same general considerations which 
influencedthe action of his predecessor. It was a 
wise measure, fully justified by received principles 
of the law of nations and by the actual circum¬ 
stances of our country- The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Niles] considers the reiter¬ 
ation of the principle by the present Executive, 
and perhaps its original annunciation by Mr. Mon¬ 
roe, as the claim of a right to regulate all the affairs 
of this continent, so far as respects Europeans. 
But this, sir, is an entire misconception of the 
whole subject. It has, however, prevailed some- 
whatextensively, both here and elsewhere, though 
it seems to me that the slightest consideration of 
the messages referred to would have corrected, or 
rather prevented, this flagrant error. Neither of 
these Presidents, the past nor the present, assumed 
to interfere with any existing rights of other na¬ 
tions upon this continent. Neither of them called 
in question their right to hold and improve the 
colonies they possessed, at their own pleasure. 
Such an assumption would have been equally ob¬ 
trusive and ineffectual; and how the opinion could 
have prevailed that has been advanced, no one can 
tell; for, in the documents themselves, the true 
doctrine is cautiously guarded, and existing rights 
considered as unassailable. The object which 
these statesmen had in view was to prevent the 
recolonization of any portion of this hemisphere; 
to announce to the world, that when any of the 
colonies planted upon it escaped from European 
thraldom, they thould not be again subjected to 
that comparatively humiliating condition. The 
Spanish colonies had shaken off the yoke of Spain, 
and had asserted their independence. The struggle 
had been going on some time, and it was apparent 
to all the world, except to the world of Spanish 
obstinacy, that, if not prevented by external force, 
it would terminate, as it has terminated, in their 
admission into the great family of nations. It was 
obvious that European complications might arise, 
in consequence of the necessities of Spain, and of 
her recklessness in pushing the contest, which 
might affect the fate of these countries. French or 
English assistance might be asked for,' and rights 
conveyed which would induce these Powers to 
take part in the struggle, with a view to take part 
in the spoils that might result from it. This was 
the evil foreseen, and the declaration of this coun¬ 
try was one of the remedies to avert it. On this, 
as upon many other occasions, we halted in our 
course, and did not come bp to our own work. 
Such declarations as those referred to, when made 
by the head of a European nation, are made au¬ 
thoritatively, because he who pronounces them has 
the power to enforce them. They become settled 
maxims of policy,and other nations are aware 
that they cannot be interfered with, except at the 
hazard of war. But it is far different here. Great 
principles of conduct depend essentially upon pub¬ 
lic sentiment, and can only be enforced by the ac¬ 
tion of Congress. Public sentiment in this country 
hasj I believe, with unusual unanimity, approved 
this principle; but Congress has never, by action 
or declaration,given it the sanction of its authority. 
It has rested, therefore, barren among our archives, 
only to bear fruit when the legislature of the coun¬ 
try adopts it as its own. My honorable friend 
from Ohio, [Mr. Allen,] with that sagacity and 
energy which mark his political course, seeing this 


state of things, and foreseeing its consequences, 
endeavored some two years since to draw the at¬ 
tention of Congress to this subject, and to procure 
its authoritative action. But he failed—not, how¬ 
ever, from the want of those exertions which ought 
to have insured success; and we have come down 
to the present day with this great principle—rec¬ 
ommended, indeed, but not asserted, by the only 
body which has the power to give effect to the 
assertion. 

Mr. President, a few brief reflectionS'will, 1 think> 
satisfy us that this measure is as just as it is im- 

E ortar.t; and now, when we must discard or em- 
race it, it is our duty to examine the considerations 
which are connected with it. That law which 
regulates the intercommunication of nations,[is not 
rigid and stationary. It rests, indeed, upon cer¬ 
tain fundamental principles of right and wrong; 
but many of its principles change with the changes 
of nations, and accommodate themselves to the 
progress of society and to the existing opinions of 
mankind. Illustrations of this principle are famil¬ 
iar to every reader of modern history. They are 
to be found in the questions which have been agi¬ 
tated about the Baltic; the Black sea; the right of 
England, claimed and exercised at one time, to 
control the navigation of what she called her nar¬ 
row seas; about the equally absurd claim of Spain, 
which she actually enforced for many years, to 
prevent the vessels of other nations from sailing 
within the neighborhood of her American colonies; 
and about the right of the Pope to partition the new 
continent among the Powers of the old. I have 
not had time to advert to the historical authorities, 
but I am strongly impressed with the conviction, 
that when the Portuguese Government had been 
transferred to Brazil, and the permanent condition 
of the two countries became the subject of consid¬ 
eration in Europe, it was contended, and, I believe, 
admitted, that the two nations must be eventually 
separated, if the government remained in Brazil, 
as the principle could not be admitted that Euro¬ 
pean nations ipight become the colonial establish¬ 
ments of the American Powers. This was assumed 
as a kind of family law belonging to the nations of 
that hemisphere, necessarily arising out of their 
condition. 

When this continent was first settled, its true 
destiny seems never to have occurred even to the 
most sagacious statesman. The colonial establish¬ 
ments were formed and settled for tlie purpose of 
commerce and profit, and were held only for the 
benefit of the metropolitan governments. The 
memory of this condition of things survives in the 
word plantations, yet retained ns the name of one 
of our States, and indicating the object of its early 
establishment; and, in the term general court, the 
appellation of the legislature of several members of 
the Confederacy, identical with the name of the 
directing power of large - corporations in England 
—such as the East India Company and the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company—and. which belonged to the 
corporations whose powers were transferred to 
New England, but without the slightest apparent 
conception of the true consequences that were to 
follow. This i Uilitarian principle is manifest in 
the whole course of English legislation, and of Ex¬ 
ecutive administration, respecting these States, then 
colonies of that country, Why, sir, it has been 
said—rather I suppose in illustration and reproach, 
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than as a literal fact, but still true enough to a great 
extent—that even a horse-shoe nail could not, by 
law, be made in America, but must be manufac¬ 
tured in England. Every war in Europe was a war 
upon this continent. Governments, comparatively 
imbecile, like those of Spain and Portugal, and in 
the last stages of political decrepitude, owned and 
controlled half the world. Magnificent regions, 
destined by God to be inhabited by millions of hu¬ 
man beings, penetrated by great arteries, divided by 
lofty mountains, where were emboweled the riches 
of the earth—prairies and pampas, and forests, as 
boundless in extent as they might be rendered fer¬ 
tile in their productions—all these gifts of nature 
to man were locked up, rendered useless by the 
wretched policy or the little miserable intrigues of 
the courts of Madrid and of Lisbon. 

Such was the condition of this continent, when 
we came upon .the scene of political action as one 
of the independent Powers of the world. New in¬ 
terests then arose, and a new party to assert and 
protect them. With the change in our situation, 
came changes in our rights and duties. It was ob¬ 
vious that many old things must pass away. The first 
link in the chain of servile connection between Eu¬ 
rope and America was broken. When the whole 
connection should be dissolved, became thence¬ 
forth only a question of time. For a while, how¬ 
ever, we had too much to do with the present, to 
take any accurate survey of the future. Emerging 
from a terrible war, our first object was to repair 
its ravages, and recover from its material effects. 
We had then to consolidate our Government, and 
to accommodate our institutions, State and general, 
to the new circumstances of our position; and 
while we were •doing this, that tremendous storm 
arose in Europe, which swept over the Old World, 
and, during its progress, involved all the nations 
of the earth, directly or.indirectly, either in its op¬ 
eration or its effects. Until this passed away, the 
Government of the United States had no opportu¬ 
nity to investigate and assert the new principles 
arising out of their independence and their connec¬ 
tion with the other communities of the American 
continent. But the revolution of the Spanish col¬ 
onies gave them this opportunity; and their in¬ 
creased power gave to the Executive—if it did not 
give to Congress—the confidence necessary for de¬ 
cisive action. There was an American interest 
upon this hemisphere, separate from the European 
interest. The Powers inhabiting it, besides their 
more general relation with the nations of the earth, 
had a policy more peculiarly their own. The ques¬ 
tions leading to war in Europe >vere almost as end¬ 
less as many of them were futile. They were wars 
of succession, of interest, of aggrandizement, of 
resentment, and of almost every other passion 
which sways the human breast. Minions and fa¬ 
vorites and mistresses acted upon imbecile sover¬ 
eigns and corrupt cabinets, and the peace of the 
world was sacrificed to the most despicable mo¬ 
tives. It would really appear in some of the wars 
of modern times as though power were some¬ 
times placed in unworthy hands, to show how 
far human forbearance can be carried, and the dig¬ 
nity of human nature degraded. We desired to 
live out of the sphere of such operations, and we 
could not do so if they were brought into close 
contact with us. Political propagandism has no 
place in our policy. We prefer our own form of 


government', from a conviction that it is best cal¬ 
culated to promote our happiness;' and we rejoice 
when other nations are willing and prepared to 
adopt it, from an equal conviction that it will pro¬ 
mote theirs. But with a determination to judge for 
ourselves, we leave to them the same right. Cer¬ 
tainly it is interesting to us that the States of this 
continent should be republican as well as independ¬ 
ent. We can assimilate more readily with them, 
and we believe their condition will be safer and 
more permanent. J3ut whatever form of govern¬ 
ment they might choose to adopt, it was for their 
interest and ours that they should advance in all 
the elements of improvement, moral and material; 
that their powers should be developed, and their 
own industry opened to the world, and that of the 
world to them. Connected with the uncertain and 
ever-changing fate of European sovereigns, their 
condition would not only be precarious, continu¬ 
ally exposed to war, but the sources of their pros¬ 
perity would be locked up, as the miser locks up 
his treasures, which he will neither use himself nor 
suffer to be used by others. The honorable Sen¬ 
ator from Connecticut has put to us the argumen- 
tum ad liomincm, and has said that we are inconsist¬ 
ent in our principles, because we do not interfere 
with France and England in their operations in 
the La Plata. Certainly the war which has been 
waging there is one of the most unjust in modern 
times; but still it is an open, public-avowed war— 
not, it is said, for the purposes of aggrandizement, 
but with the professed view to terminate the hos¬ 
tilities which had long been going on between the 
independent States on that river. The honorable 
gentleman, as I before said, has misconceived the 
nature of the principle. We do not deny the right 
of the Powers of Europe to go to war with the 
American States ( when they have cause to do so; 
and of this they must judge for themselves. When 
these wars, however, are undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose of recolonizing any portion of this continent, 
or when that consequence is obviously to flow 
from them, then will come the time to test the true 
principles of our action. 

Beside these considerations, arising out of the 
material and intellectual progress of the American 
States, there was another more immediately affect¬ 
ing us, and which we could not neglect. One of 
these States, and the most important among them, 
was coterminous with us along the whole extent of 
our southern frontier. Any convulsion, internal qr 
external, affecting her, could not fail to engage our 
attention, as it could npt fail to affect our interest. 
Continually attached to a European sovereignty, 
she would be continually exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes which such a state of things must necessarily 
bring with it; and war upon the ocean and the land 
would expose our borders toever-renewingdangers. 
And she, too, is intimately connected by position 
and character with the States south of hey, and 
their dangers would be hers. 

But it is objected, that this principle is at war 
with the salutary rule pf non-intervention laid down 
by Mr. Jefferson, and now regarded as one of the 
received maxims of our policy. Sir, this is not so. 
These declarations on the subject of European re¬ 
colonization are not for the purpose of interfering 
with other Powers, but to prevent other Powers 
from interfering with us. No man will carry this 
doctrince of non-intervention so far as to say that 
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it prohibits us frqm preventing the action, united or 
single, of other nations, who seek the adoption of 
measures affecting our interest and safety. If a 
league were forming among the great Powers of 
Europe, which, under whatever pretence, was seek¬ 
ing the establishment of a principle which would 
give to England the control of the commerce of the 
world, must we sit still and calmly await its con¬ 
summation, because, if we do not, we shall inter¬ 
fere in the affairs of other nations ? and then, when 
the time of trial comes, be compelled to resist by 
arms, when a •firm interposition and declaration of 
our resolution during the progress of thediplomatic 
measures might have thwarted the objects of am¬ 
bition, disguised under the pretence of philanthro¬ 
py ? Thus to interfere is no improper intervention, 
but a high dictate of duty, demanded by the true 
principle* of public safety. 

We desire no union of the American States; no 
league to involve us in their difficulties, or they in 
ours; no Panama mission to open a grand negotia¬ 
tion, and to open likewise a career of complicated 
diplomatic relations, as difficult to define in their 
principles as to control in their practical operations. 
We desire the most perfect independence for all of 
them, and the most amicable relations among them¬ 
selves and with us. But we are determined, so far 
as depends on us, that no European family princi¬ 
ples shall come to find an abiding place upon this 
continent, and to involve in wars, that do not in¬ 
terest them, the various States which occupy it. 

And, thanks to this “ wretched,” and “ misera¬ 
ble,” and “unjust,” and “rash and precipitate 
war,” our voice will now be heard and heeded 
through the world. Yes, sir, that war, thus char¬ 
acterized, has shed a flood of glory upon this coun¬ 
try which will irradiate its history for generations 
yet to come. Its cost! its cost! is daily dinned 
into our ears, as though there were nothing to be 
regarded but money in the conduct and character 
of nations. It has cost much money—I do not 
deny it; though I believe it has been prosecuted 
with as much economy as is practicable in such 
distant and extensile operations. I regret the cost, 
as I regret the necessity of the war which led to it. 
But should we never get one foot of territory from 
Mexico as an indemnity—and appearances seem 
now to indicate that-infatuated qouncils may pre¬ 
vail in that unhappy country, and that we may 
be compelled to hold on to the whole—but if we 
should, never get one foot, as an American citizen, 
loving my country, and having cause to love her, 
I would not sell my share of the glory we have 
acquired for many times my share of the expense 
it has cost. It is not mere glory which this war 
has brought us, though that is one of the essential 
elements of national power; but it is character, and 
distinction,and position, and beyond these strength 
and safety. Our territory ishenceforth holy ground. 
No hostile foot will pollute it. No foreign power 
will attack us. No other war,‘I verily believe, 
will be necessary for long years to come. Para¬ 
doxical as it may appear, we shall have fought 
ourselves out of war. We were comparatively un¬ 
known. Our flag, indeed, was everywhere the 
emblem and the evidence of our commercial activ¬ 
ity and enterprise. But our power to defend it was 
little understood—I might rather say utterly disre¬ 
garded. But the great experiment has been made, 
and we take our acknowledged rank among the 


powerful nations of the earth. The decree has 
gone forth, and he who runs may read it. The 
entire political separation of this continent from 
Europe is not a question of fact, but of time. That 
event must come, and appearances augur that it 
will come speedily. We may well leave it to its 
own fullness of time without any improper inter¬ 
ference on our part. 

But we are now called upon to make a poetical 
application of the great principle I have.been con¬ 
sidering. The condition of Yucatan, and the con¬ 
siderations connected with it, bring this subject 
directly before us. We can enforce the doctrine; 
but we cannot enforce it without discharging the 
duties which it brings with it. And if we do not 
enforce it, we shall expose ourselves to eternal 
self-reproach and to the contumely of the world. 

I have already briefly alluded to the condition 
of Yucatan. Its civilized population is placed, not 
between the ocean and the frowning battlements 
which drive it back, and where no human being 
can live, but between the ocean and ruthless bar¬ 
barians, possessing as little mercy as the sea into 
which they are driving their wretched victims. It 
is one 'of those great cases in human affairs which 
override all other considerations. Yucatan has a 
right to go where she can, with her sovereignty in 
her hand, and demand protection from the Powers 
of the earth, and offer her own allegiance in return 
for it. She has gone to England and to Spain, 
and she has come to us. She prefers our action 
to theirs; but if she cannot get the one, she must 
accept the other. As to Spain, any effective aid or 
any design of aggrandizement is probably equally 
out. of the question, arrd we have England alone to 
look to in the solution of the question presented to 
us. If we do not act, will she render the assist¬ 
ance demanded, and accept the consideration which 
may accompany it? That she may do so, without 
giving us any just cause of offence whatever, and 
thus accomplish her mission without being involved 
in any controversy with us, istoo clear to be called 
in question. Interest, therefore, and humanity, as 
well as the principles which from all time have 
regulated her political conduct, prompt her to ac¬ 
cede to the demands of the Governmentof Yucatan. 
The distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Calhoun] thinks she will not; but, whether 
he comes to this conclusion from the facts in her 
past history or from the circumstances of her pres¬ 
ent position, it seems to me it is erroneous and 
unsafe. 

I shall not enter into any review of the system 
of English acquisition. I shall briefly allude to 
the subject, not in the spirit of censure—though, 
indeed, therc’is too often reason enough for that 
feeling—but merely to recall the principles of her 
olicv, and to judge what she will do by what she 
as done. The distinguished Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky [Mr. Crittenden]’ asks, and with some 
emphasis, what England wants of such a> bmren 
country as Yucatan? I ask him, in return, what 
she wants of such barren rocks as Gibraltar, and 
St. Helena, and Aden, and all the other barren 
rocks, and islets, and positions, which shc has 
seized and now occupies through the world? Why, 
sir, they are towers—some of them watch-towers, 
and others towers of safety—upon that wull of 
circumvallation, thus beautifully designated the 
other day by the honorable Senator from Missis- 
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sippi, [Mr. Davis,] with which she has surrounded 
the world. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the honorable Sen¬ 
ator allow me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. CASS. Certainly. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the Senator be 
pleased to tell me—for I am uninformed and igno¬ 
rant upon this point—how near a man-of-war or 
seventy-four gun ship can approach the promon¬ 
tory of Yucatan? 

Mr. CASS. I intended to advert to the subject 
connected with the inquiry of the honorable Sen¬ 
ator in another part of my remarks; but I will now 
anticipate it. The application of steam power to 
armed vessels has introduced an improvement 
which may occasion an entire change in-naval war¬ 
fare. It is difficult to foresee its consequences, of 
the effect it may hereafter produce. One thing, 
however^ is certain, that armed steam vessels, of a 
-size and draught suitable to the navigation they 
are designed to encounter, will takera decisive part 
in naval operations. Depots for fuel become, 
therefore, of paramount necessity for commercial 
nations. Without them, their steam navigation 
will be circumscribed and inefficient. With them, 
to furnish the Supplies required to vessels as they 
call for them, the world may'be circumnavigated, 
and steam power everywhere used. Now, sir, we 
have no places of deposit anywhere but at home, 
and England has them everywhere. She has se¬ 
lected her positions for that purpose with that fore¬ 
sight which marks her character; and she will 
keep them at all times supplied with abundance of 
necessary fuel. The advantages she will derive 
from this system of policy are sufficiently obvious; 
and we must depend upon our energy to meet them 
as we best can when the proper time comes. Now, 
sir; if England possesses the promontory of Yuca¬ 
tan and the island of Cuba, she will build steam 
vessels suitable to the harbors which may be found 
there: vessels of a light draught of water, but car¬ 
rying a few heavy guns, and capable of command¬ 
ing the outlet of the Gulf—floating batteries, in 
fact, almost equal in efficiency to permanent bat¬ 
teries, ready to be stationed in the narrow chan¬ 
nel, and completely to command; it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The honorable gentle¬ 
man has not answered my question. Again T 
would inquire whether there is any port in Yucatan 
into which a seventy-four can enter? 

Mr. CASS. I am aware, sir, that the water in 
the neighborhood of Yucatan is shallow, and there 
are places where large vessels cannot approach 
within some miles of the land. But I repeat, that 
this consideration becomes comparatively unim¬ 
portant when we look to the nature of the vessels 
which will be employed, and upon the protection 
they will find even upon a shallow coast. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Again I ask the honor¬ 
able Senator, how near a seventy-four gun ship 
can approach the promontory of Yucatan? 

Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I cannot giv,e a 
■direct and professional answer to the question of 
the honorable Senator. Our maps of Yucatan are 
imperfect; and how near ships-of-the-line can ap- 

E roach its coast, I do not know. But I beg the 
enator to recollect that no Government in its 
senses, possessing the point of Yucatan and the 
opposite point of Cuba, would employ heavy ships- 
of-ike-line permanently to command the channel 


between them. It would employ steam vessels of 
light draught, but of great power, which might 
find protection in the various inlets to be found 
there. In looking at the eastern point of the prom¬ 
ontory of Yucatan, it will be seen that the island 
of Cosamel stretches along it for some miles, with 
a considerable channel between the island and the 
main, which has probably a depth of water for 
vessels of a medium burden, and which would 
afford them adequate protection. 

[Since this colloquy, an official copy of a recent 
British survey of the coast of the promontory has 
been received at the office of the Coast Survey, in 
this city, and Lieutenant Porter has been good 
enough to furnish me with the following memo¬ 
randa from it, which answer the inquiries of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and place in a stronger 
light than I had even anticipated, the value of the 
points of Yucatan and Cuba: 

“ There is a fine harbor for any size vessels under the 
island of Muheres, the easternmost point of Yucatan; and 
it is protected from the winds in every direction.” 

“ Both the harbors of Ascension and Spiritu bay are good; 
the latter capable of holding a large fleet of the heaviest kind 
of English frigates and war-steamers. These positions may 
be made to command the outlet of the Gulf.” 

“-There is good anchorage off the northeast point of the 
island of Cosamel; this island appears on incorrect charts as 
‘ False Cape,’ but there is no such place.” 

“ Spiritu bay would contain a hundred steamers of the 
largest eiass, and any number of the smaller class.” 

“ There is also fine anchorage at the northwest point of 
the island of Cuba for any size vessel—to 7 fathoms.”] 

The territorial acquisitions which England has 
made through theworld, have been selected with 
great sagacity; some for the purposes of power and 
commerce, and others as positions where her ves¬ 
sels can find protection and be refitted, and where 
supplies for their necessities can always be found. 
She holds the southern points of four continents, 
and entire possession of the fifth. The whole 
commerce of the world passes before her gates. 
The Falkland Islands, near Cape Horn, give her 
the command of the passage round our hemi¬ 
sphere. The Cape of Good Hope gives her an 
equal control of the navigation of Southern Africa. 
Aden is the key to -the Red Sea. The southern 
points of Asia, Cape Comorin, on the east side of 
' the bay of Bengal, and the Malacca cape, on the 
west, are commanded; the former by Ceylon, and 
the latter by Singapore; and to these she has re¬ 
cently added a part of Borneo and Labuan, in the 
Indian Archipelago. New Holland, in the great 
Southern Pacific Ocean, is one of her colonial de¬ 
pendencies, and its harbors are essential to the 
navigation of that region. Hong-Kong is her foot¬ 
hold upon the Chinese empire, equally available 
for the purposes of commerce now, and of ambi¬ 
tion hereafter. The rock of Gibraltar, which 
frowns over the entrance into the Mediterranean, 
is at the southern extremity of Europe, and has 
been held by her for a century and a half, to con¬ 
trol its commerce, and is among the last positions 
from which she will retreat. 

So much for the policy of England as deduced 
from her conduct. If the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina draws his conclusion that 
she will not interfere in the concerns of Yucatan 
from the circumstances of her present position, I 
think his views are quite as unsafe as if it were 
drawn from her established system of action. Cer¬ 
tainly there is much in her existing condition to 
excite her own solicitude, and the attention of the 
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world. The honorable Senator from Connecticut 
thinks she has reached, as he says, her culmina¬ 
ting point. Perhaps she has; but I shall not ven¬ 
ture to speak dogmatically upon that question. I 
leave to a rasher or to a wiser man than I am, to 
prbnounce what is to be her future fate. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that the political convulsions which 
seem now to be shaking the frame of the English 
Government, if not of English society, may pass 
away, leaving the principles of freedom and equal¬ 
ity perfectly established, and those exclusive privi¬ 
leges which elevate the hundreds and press down 
the millions forever abolished. To free England 
from many of the arbitrary tendencies which pre¬ 
vail there, would be to do more for human liberty 
.than almost any other political measure now to be 
attained. She is yet the stronghold of many prin¬ 
ciples at war with human happiness; and if she 
surrendered to the advancing spirit of the age, the 
example would exert a most salutary effect upon 
the other nations of Europe. But however this 
may be, sir, England is not to be annihilated, nor 
her spirit, nor intelligence, nor energy destroyed. 
She will have a government, be it monarchical or 
Republican; and she is not going suddenly to change 
the identity of her character—an identity which 
belongs as much to nations as to individuals—to 
relinquish all her projects of aggrandizement, and 
to abandon, without effort, the high position she 
holds in the world. Why, sir, republics are as 
jealous of their rights, and as firm in their deter¬ 
mination to defend them, as the proudest mon¬ 
archies. Every schoolboy can tell us of the bright 
days of Greece and Rome, when power was exer¬ 
cised by all, and when all were equally interested 
in the glory and prosperity of their common coun¬ 
try. And we see the prevalence of the same spirit 
in modern times, when Venice, and Genoa, and 
Holland, almost governed in succession the com¬ 
merce of the world, and when the French Repub¬ 
lic marched over Europe, prostrating the ensigns 
of royalty in its victorious career. The nations of 
the old hemisphere will come out of their internal 
struggles fitted, I trust, to enjoy free institutions, 
and prepared to maintain them, and determined to 
be rivdls henceforth—not in war, but in intelli¬ 
gence, in industry, and in productiveness. 

In recalling the history of English territorial ac¬ 
quisition, I do not recollect one in the long list— 
except, perhaps, Scotland, which was joined to 
her, or rather which she joined by succession— 
which was not made by the sword. And is it 
probable she would reject one, if peacefully, and 
voluntarily offered to her? When did she put 
aside, even with the affectation of coyness, the 
crown of territorial aggrandizement ? When did 
she say Nolo episcopari, with the mitre within her 
reach? And think you, sir, that she will com¬ 
mence her career of moderation, when the func¬ 
tions of conqueror and protector can be united 
without guilt and without reproach—when she can 
gratify at once her ambition and her philanthropy 
—and when the same act will elevate her charac¬ 
ter and extend her dominion ? To believe all this, 
is to reject the lessons of experience and the mo¬ 
tives of human conduct, whether personal or na¬ 
tional. History,wearetold,isphilosophy teaching 
by example. If the examples of aggrandizement 
in the history of England, furnished by her con¬ 
duct under ever-varying circumstances, and too 


often with an utter disregard of the dictates of jus¬ 
tice and the opinion of the world, do not teach us 
the philosophy of her past action, and the probabil¬ 
ity of her future, we may as well dose the records 
of human experience, and abandon events to the 
doctrine of chances, seeking neither to control nor 
direct them. I think, sir, we might have safely 
arrived at the conclusion, even prior to this debate, 
that Yucatan would not apply to England for as¬ 
sistance in vain, unless there were controlling cir¬ 
cumstances to forbid her interference. But, as if 
to rebuke us for any doubt upon the- subject, since 
this discussion commenced, it has been ascertained 
that at least four companies of British troops have 
marched into the Yucatan territory from Belize. 
This is the act of the colonial authority; and the 
movement itself is not sufficient to excite any ap¬ 
prehensions as to ulterior designs. But it is one 
of the signs of the times, and shows pretty clearly 
that the colonial government expected sujtport at 
home. What.the several West India govern¬ 
ments may do, is not known. If they follow the 
same course, a formidable force may be collected 
in Yucatan. Now, I do not undertake to say what 
the-English Government will do under existing 
circumstances. Much may depend upon considera¬ 
tions, both external and internal, not to be appre¬ 
ciated here. The honorable Senator from Con¬ 
necticut aslcs if we could complain, should Eng¬ 
land grant the assistance which we refuse? Cer¬ 
tainly not, sir; and it is this very view of the matter 
which excites my solicitude. I have no belief 
that England, at this moment, when the waters 
around her are all troubled, would take possession 
of Yucatan by force. But, invited there by the 
Yucatese people, under a pressing emergency, she 
has a right to go there—and to remain there, too, 
if she will—as a proper consideration for her ser¬ 
vices. 

I now come, Mr. President, to other, and per¬ 
haps graver considerations, directly or indirectly 
involved in this question. The Gulf of Mexico is the 
reservoir of the great river of the North American 
continent, whose importance it is as difficult to real¬ 
ize, as it is the value of the country which must 
seek an outlet to the ocean through its waters. 
That country is nearly equal to all Europe in ex¬ 
tent, embracing twenty-five degrees of latitude and 
thirty-five of longitude upon the great circles of 
the globe. This vast basin extends from the sum¬ 
mit of the Alleghany to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and its population now equals eight 
millions. The man yet lives who was living when 
almost the first tree fell before the woodman’s 
stroke in this great domain, and the man is now 
living who will live to see it contain one hundred 
millions of people. Already the hardy western 
pioneer has crossed the barrier of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and the forest is giving way before human 
industry upon the very shores that look out upon 
China and Japan. The Mississippi is the great 
artery of this region; which, drawing its supplies 
from the fountains of the north, pours them into 
the ocean under a tropical sun, and drains, in its 
own course, and in the course of its mighty tribu¬ 
taries—tributaries in name, but equals and rivals 
in fact—the most magnificent empire which God, 
in his providence, has ever given to man to reclaim 
and enjoy. I have myself descended that great 
stream two thousand miles in a birch canoe, admi- 
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ring the country through which it passes in a state 
of nature, and lost in the contemplation of what 
that country is to be when subdued by human in¬ 
dustry. The statistics of such a region in years to 
come is a subject too vast for calculation. Its ex¬ 
tent, fertility, salubrity, means of internal naviga¬ 
tion, and the character of the people who will in¬ 
habit it, baffle all efforts to estimate its productive¬ 
ness, the tribute which its industry will pay to the 
wants of the world, and the supplies which the 
comfort and habits of its people may require. 

During the palmy days of Napoleon, it is said, 
that one of his projects was to convert the Med¬ 
iterranean into a French lake. England has nearly 
done what defied the power and ambition of the 
great conqueror. She has almost converted it into 
an English lake in time of war. Gibraltar com¬ 
mands its entrance, Malta the channle between 
Sicily and Africa, and the Ionian Islands the waters 
of the Levant. There were good reasons for be¬ 
lieving, a shbrt timesince, that England was seeking 
to obtain a cession of the island of Crete, the an¬ 
cient kingdom of Minos, which would give her 
the port of Canea, that I found one of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world, equally capacious 
and secure. If England, in the pursuit of the same 
system, should acquire similar commanding posi¬ 
tions on the Gulf of Mexico, that great reservoir 
would become a mare clausum, and. no keel would, 
lough it } nor canvass whiten it in time of war, 
ut by her permission. Now, sir, looking to the 
extent of our coast in that direction—to the produc¬ 
tions which must' pass there to seek a market—to 
the nature of our population—and to the effect upon 
all these, which a permanent naval superiority 
would produce—where is the American who is not 
prepared to adopt any measures to avert such a 
calamitous state of things? Who can fail to see 
the nature of the predatory warfare which Eng- j 
land would carry on, in all times of hostilities, 
from her various positions, which would encircle j 
the Gulf, from the Bahamas to Cuba and (oYu- 
catan ? and who also can fail to see that even in j 
time of peace, her many harbors would become 
places of refuge for a certain class of our popula¬ 
tion, and that perpetual collisions would occur, 
involving the peace of the two countries? 

The Gulf of Mexico, sir, must be practically an 
American lake for the great purpose of security— 
not to exclude other nations from its enjoyment, 
but to prevent any dominant Power, with foreign 
or remote interests, from controlling its.navigation. 
It becomes us to look our difficulties in the face. 
Nothing is gained by blinking a great question. 
Prudent statesmen should survey it; and, as far as 
may be, provide for it. We have, indeed, no 
Mount Carmel, like that of Judea, nor prophet to 
ascend it and to warn us against a coming storm. 
But the home of every citizen is a Mount Carmel 
for us, \yhence he can survey the approaching 
cloud, even when no bigger than a man’s hand, 
which threatens to overspread the political atmo¬ 
sphere, and to burst in danger' upon his country. It 
should be a cardinal principle in our policy, never 
to be lost sight of, that the command of the Gulf 
of Mexico must never pass into foreign hands. Its 
great geographical features indicate at once our 
safety and our danger. From the southern point 
of Florida to Yucatan, the chord of the arc does 
not probably exceed two hundred and fifty miles— 


a shorter distance than that from Y.ucatan to Yera 
Cruz. From the southern point of Florida to Cuba, 
it is not more than forty miles; and from the west¬ 
ern extremity of Cuba to the peninsula of Yucatan, 
it is not more than sixty miles. These two outlets 
—the latter into the Caribbean sea, and the former 
into the Atlantic Ocean—do not, therefore, exceed 
one hundred miles in their united width, and to¬ 
gether make the exit and entrance of the Gulf. 
Opposite4he mouth of the Mississippi, is the noble 
harbor of Havana, almost within sight of which 
the whole commerce of the Gulf passes. Eng¬ 
land has already got the Bahama Islands, with the 
port of Nassau, and other positions. So long as 
Cuba and Yucatan are held by their present pos¬ 
sessors, neither we nor the commercial world have 
anything to fear from English projects, whatever 
they may be. But let their dominion be transferred 
to England, and where are we? The mouth of 
our great river might at any time be hermetically 
sealed, and the most disastrous injuries inflicted 
upon us. One important step in the command of 
the outlet of the Gulf of Mexico she has already 
taken by the possession of the Bahamas. If she 
gets peaceable possession of Yucatan, by our re¬ 
missness, she will have taken the second. Cuba 
may be the last. I will ask the distinguished Sen- 
tor from South Carolina if he would advocate the 
interference of this country by force, if England 
were attempting by force to take possession of Yu¬ 
catan ? And if he would—as I believe he would— 
how can he consent to permit her to do peacefully 
what we may peacefully prevent? I have already, 
sir, alluded to the effects which steam navigation 
is to produce upon the commercial and military 
marine of the world; and the various harbors and 
inlets of these possessions would be rendezvous 
whence armed steam-vessels would issue to prey 
upon our commerce, to close the great channels of 
communication, or to carry on marauding expedi¬ 
tions against our coast. England has recently 
extended her possessions south of Belize by the 
acquisition of Indian territory. The honorable 
Senator from New York [Mr. Dix] brought this 
subject before us some time since, and exposed 
the details of her tortuous policy. The Mosquito 
king, as he is.called—the chief of a tribe of Indians 
occupying a portion of the coast—some how or 
other passed under English pupilage. It is said 
that he made the Queen his residuary legatee, and 
thus the country and its inhabitants have gone to 
increase the dominion of England. A cheap mode, 
this, of acquisition—much more economical than 
Indian councils, Indian presents, and Indian annu¬ 
ities. 

Mr. President, many of the great principles of 
national action depend on existing circumstances. 
There are few mere questions of abstract right in 
the intercourse of nations. Peaceable acquisitions 
of territory, or acquisitions in a just war, can give 
no offence unless to nations whose safety they en¬ 
danger. Where this is the case, they may be pro¬ 
tested against, or resisted, if necessary. It is a 
question which each nation must judge for itself, 
and upon its own responsibility, but one which it 
ought to judge fairly. Much of the public law of 
the world is founded upon this principle of, safety, 
and the elementary works abound with its illustra¬ 
tions. Traces of it are to be found in all the ques¬ 
tions about the balance of ppwer in Europe; in the 
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disputes concerning Malta, and Algiers, and Bel¬ 
gium, and many other subjects which have engaged 
the attention ofGovernments and formed the labors 
of diplomatists. Its perversion has, no doubt, led 
.to abuses, as has the perversion of many other prin¬ 
ciples; but its foundation rests in the nature of 
things. Self-defence is as incident to communities 
as to individuals, and a provident forecast requires 
us to watch any dangerous projects of domination, 
and to provide for them as we can. 1 repeat, that 
a nation under these circumstance^ must judge for 
itself. Proximity of situation, the nature of the 
intercourse resulting from it, commanding positions 
to do injury, and other considerations, are all ele¬ 
ments to be taken into view. In my opinion, we 
owe it to ourselves to avow distinctly to the world, 
that the attempt to procure the transfer of Cuba 
from Spain to any other nation, whether peaceably 
or forcibly, would be resisted by the whole,power 
of thiscountry. To others, it may be a question 
of territorial aggrandizement, or of mercantile cu¬ 
pidity; but to us, it is a question' of necessity, I 
had almost said, of political life or death. It would 
become the gate to close the great river of our coun¬ 
try. The waters of that river, thereafter os here¬ 
tofore, would reach the Gulf, but its commerce 
would never reach the ocean. The distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky says, that while we re¬ 
proach the ambition of England, we go on acqui¬ 
ring, and asks where we shall stop. I do not know 
where we shall stop. That decree is probably not 
yet written. But we seek no acquisition which 
can injure England, and we desire, in turn, that 
she should seek none which will injure us. 

The principles involved in this system of policy 
have already been asserted and acted upon by the 
United States. They will be found in the pro¬ 
ceedings respecting Florida, in the acts of Con¬ 
gress of 15th January, 1811, of March 3, 1811, 
and of February 3, 1813. It was then declared 
that the influence which the destiny of territory adjoin¬ 
ing the United Slates may hate upon their security, 
tranquillity, and commerce, is a just motive for inter¬ 
ference; “ and that the United States cannot see any 
part of the territory pass into the hands of any for¬ 
eign Power; and that a due regard to their own 
safety compels them to provide, under certain con¬ 
tingencies, for the temporary occupation of the said 
country.” 

I understand from one of our associates in this 
body, who is not likely to be deceived, that either 
in the biography of Mr. Jefferson, or in his cor¬ 
respondence, similar views are expressed by him 
respecting the condition and importance of Cuba, 
and the interest which the United States have in 
its ultimate fate. I have not had time to ascertain 
the fact by reference to the works referred to. If 
it is so, it is but one proof the more of the sagacity 
of that great patriot and statesman, and of the de¬ 
cision of character which marked his courselh rough * 
life. I have run my eye, however, over his cor-' 
respondence on the subject of Florida, and I find 
the true doctrine enunciated and defended there, as 
distinctly as it is asserted in the acts of Congress I 
have quoted, and which received the sanction of 
his friend and successor, Mr. Madison. 

I trust that the intrigues of no nation will ever 
compel us to take forcible possession of Cuba. 
But it seems to me that the more the subject is ex¬ 
amined, both here and in Spain, the more obvious 


it will be, that it is in the interest of both countries 
that the island should be ceded to us for a reason¬ 
able consideration. But the details of such a ques¬ 
tion are better fitted for diplomatic arrangement 
than for legislative discussion. I shall, therefore, 
not enter into them here, contenting myself with 
expressing the hope that the whole subject will not 
fail to engage the attention of every existing admin¬ 
istration till a successful result is obtained. Such 
negotiations are delayed or hastened by the condi¬ 
tion of things in Europe, and by events, which, 
though they cannot be foreseen, yet exert a deci¬ 
sive influence when they occur. And our Execu¬ 
tive should be ready to give to these a proper direc- 
tion. „ 

Unfortunately for the stability of the Spanish 
monarchy, for almost a century and a half—since 
the death, indeed, of the last king of the house of 
Austria—-Spain has been convulsed by questions 
of succession and by family difficulties, which have 
exhausted her power and almost ruined her pros¬ 
perity. The vast empire acquired by the romantic 
but barbarous exploits of Cortez and Pizarro and 
Almagro, has fallen to pieces, and but a fragment 
of it remains—a sad memorial, as it were, of depart¬ 
ed greatness. The jewels in her crown have been 
reft from it, and it has lost all it3 splendor. Look¬ 
ing at the present condition of Spain, there is no 
reason to hope that the difficulties immediately be- 
fore her. are less grave than those she has passed 
through! Internal tranquillity seems yet far off, 
and external circumstances are equally unfavor¬ 
able. The disposition of the few colonial depend¬ 
encies she yet retains will cojne up for discussion 
every time she is involved in a domestic or a for¬ 
eign war. The fate of the island of Cuba will be 
thus uncertain, to its own injury and to our danger. 

Doubts have been expressed here as to the de¬ 
signs of England upon Cuba. Well, sir, we have 
no direct evidence upon that subject, nor can we 
expect to have it. England is wary in her nego¬ 
tiations; and they have often become known but 
by their consummation. But rumors—those pre¬ 
cursors of coming diplomatic events—have prevail¬ 
ed for many years that she entertained this design, 
and they have been firmly believed both in Europe 
and in this country. It has been repeatedly said 
that she had demanded the island, either in abso¬ 
lute conveyance, or as a mortgage for the payment 
of the debts due to her people; and also to satisfy 
the claims she herself had for expenditures made 
on account of Spain in her great struggle with 
Napoleon. These rumors have been credited by 
our own Government; and, in 1840, during Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration, Mr. Forsyth, who 
then.presided over the Department of State, so hon¬ 
orably for himself, and so usefully for his country, 
called the whole subject to the attention of our. 
diplomatic agent at Madrid. He stated the con¬ 
viction that these efforts had more than once been 
made; and then bringing to the notice of our charge 
the great importance of Cuba to the United States, 
and to their indisposition to see it transferred to 
any other Power, he directed him to make proper 
representations to the court of Madrid upon the sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. WESTCOTT here asked leave to interrupt 
| Mr. Cass, and went on to make some remarks 
' respecting a letter written by Mr. Calhoun, when 
! Secretary of State, to Mr. King, then the Ameri- 
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can minister in Paris, which contained some allu¬ 
sion to slavery. Mr. W. also took the opportu¬ 
nity to express the opinion that England meaitates 
the acquisition of Cuba and Yucatan,-and among 
other reasons, in order to assail the domestic insti¬ 
tutions of the South. 

Mr. CALHOUN defended his letter, and said 
that he might add, with an honest pride, that it had 
contributed to produce a change of sentiment in 
England, which had diminished her attachment to 
abolition to such an extent that she is now attempt¬ 
ing to resuscitate a trade very much like the slave 
trade, with a view to the restoration of the pros¬ 
perity of her West India colonies. 

Mr. CASS continued. More recently, sir—in¬ 
deed, during the present session of Congress—a 
discussion arose in the British House of Com¬ 
mons, confirming all the rumors to which I have 
alluded, and which rpay w4ll excite our apprehen¬ 
sions, and call upon us for decisive action. On 
* the 4th of February last Lord George Bentinck, 
one of the principal statesmen of England, and the 
leader of the Tory party in the House of Com- j 
mons, in a discussion on the slave trade, said: 
“ He had read in the Times an extract from a 
‘ United States paper, in which it was stated that 
‘ if the United States did not possess herself of 
‘ Cuba, Great Britain would; and that England 

* had a greater claim by one hundred fold to Cuba 

* than the United States had to Mexico, because a 
‘ sum of <£45,000,000 was due to British subjects, 

‘ and Cuba was hypothecated for the debt, &c. 

‘ He,would therefore say at once, let them take pos- 
‘ session of Cuba, and settle the question altogether; 

‘ let them distrain upon it for the just debt due— 

‘ and too long in vain—from the Spanish Govern- 
‘ment.” He added: “ They would put an end to 
‘ the slave trade if they could emancipate the slaves 

* of Cuba.” Credal Judaeus Jlppella. Let him who 
will, believe that any motive of philanthropy enters 
into this system of policy. The cloven foot peeps 
out below, where the speaker says, “Then de- 

* pend upon it, when Great Britain possessed the 
‘ Havana, as once she did in 1762, when she held 
‘ it for about a year, and then exchanged it for the 
‘ Floridas, and when she could cut the trade 
‘ of America in iwo.'no more boasts would be 
‘ heard of what the United States could do,” &c. 
These are plain thoughts, sir, and plainly spoken, 
and spoken by a high man in a high place. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The design was disavowed 
by the British minister. 

Mr. CASS. I do not find it so, sir. What the 
British minister said was anything but a disa¬ 
vowal. Here it is—all he said upon this sub¬ 
ject. The speaker is the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, the organ of the British cabinet upon 
subjects of commerce: “ Neither did he propose to 
« follow his noble friend through his arguments in 
‘ support of the proposition that we should fore- 
‘ close upon Cuba, and take possession of that de- 
‘ pendency as a lien for the benefit of the Spanish 
‘ bondholders.” 

Mr. CALHOUN. There is somewhere a more 
direct disavowal. 

Mr. CASS. I cannot find it, sir, and I think 
the Senator from South Carolina is in error. But 
it matters little whether it is so or not. Formal 
disavowals cost but little, and prove nothing. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Lord George Bentinck is not 


a member of the British Cabinet, nor is he at the 
head of the Tory party. 

Mr. CASS. I know he is not in the Cabinet, 
sir; but he certainly leads the Tory interest in the 
House of Commons, and speaks the sentiments of 
a large portion of the English politicians. My 
object is to show that the acquisition of Cuba is 
one of the objects of British policy. And I cer¬ 
tainly do show it, when I show that the project is 
distinctly avowed and recommended by a leading 
member of the House of Commons, exerting a 
powerful influence over one of the two great par¬ 
ties into which the country is divided, and who, in 
the mutation of English politics, may be Prime 
Minister to-morrow. 

I do not know, sir, thatany one proposes^ under 
existing circumstances, to send forces to Yucatan 
with any design of holdingpermanent possession of 
the country. The President in his message openly 
disclaims any such view, and our proceedings here 
are based upon the same determination. We go 
there to aid the Yucatecos in this their day of ex¬ 
tremity; not only in obedience to the dictates of 
humanity, but as a great measure of public policy, 
to prevent that region from falling into other hands. 
Our duty fulfilled, tranquillity restored, and the 
Government of the country placed in the exercise 
of its legitimate functions, we shall have discharged 
our trust, and can then retire with safety and with 
honor. 

A great deal has been said here, sir, respecting 
the connection between Yucatan and Mexico, and 
of the difficult^ which this connection places in 
the way of our action. I am not going to enter 
into the casuistry of politics upon this subject. It 
is no place for subtle distinctions—into the “ soph¬ 
isms and abstruse speculations” (to use the lan¬ 
guage of Mr. Sierra) by which equity and justice are 
mystified. The political Bonds which have hereto¬ 
fore united those two countres, always sat loosely 
upon both; and he who forms his judgment of 
their connection by the principles of our own Con¬ 
federation, will sacrifice truth to a false analogy. 
Yucatan was a sovereign State. It joined the 
Mexican confederacy, and became one of its mem¬ 
bers upon the terms prescribed in the act of union. 
How often those terms have been violated, and 
that union virtually dissolved, I do not stop to in¬ 
quire. One-tenth part of the abuses perpetrated 
in the name of tlje Mexican Government, if perpe¬ 
trated here, would long ago have ren^ this league 
asunder, and .would have reduced it to its original 
elements. The State of Yucatan is now overrun 
by a domestic enemy. Protection is due to her 
from the Mexican confederation. It is one of the 
very cases for which she yielded up her sover¬ 
eignty, and almost the principal one where the aid 
of the General Government can be needed. But 
that protection is not granted. Perhaps it cannot 
be; and perhaps it would not be, if it could. Be 
this as it may, the result to Yucatan is the same. 
She bartered her allegiance for protection. They 
must go together* and this principle is now every¬ 
where acknowledged. The rights of the Mexican 
confederation are (if I may so speak) artificial, and 
the confederation itself destructible. But the rights 
of the States are permanent, and their sovereignties 
indestructible. Their governments are responsi¬ 
ble for the safety and happiness of their people, 
and they must control the measures which are 
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necessary to secure them. In this case, the Govern¬ 
ment of Yucatan is endeavoring to fulfill its duty; 
and as they have a right to go anywhere for aid, 
so any one has a right to aid them, unless prevented 
by paramount considerations. If we were at peace 
with Mexico, as England and Spain are, we should 
have the same right which they have to render 
this assistance. The very extremity of the case 
creates its own principles. Does the existing war 
with Mexico limit our rights or control our duties 
in this respect? Certainly not, while the war is 
going on; for during that time we can carry on 
our operations wherever we please, and for what 
purpose we please, throughout the whole Mexican 
confederacy. But it has been objected, during the 
course of this discussion, by the Senator from Del¬ 
aware, [Mr. Clayton,] and the Senator from Ken¬ 
tucky, [Mr. Crittenden,], and the Senator from 
Maryland, [Mr. Johnson,] that the existing war 
with Mexico interposes insuperable obstacles to 
our action. I think this opinion is founded in 
error, which a little reflection will remove. The 
object of an armistice is to keep two military par¬ 
ties within given positions, and to prohibit any 
operations or increase of force during its contin¬ 
uance—generally to give time for negotiating a 
peace. But the very basis of such an arrangement 
is, that no change take place within the limits of 
one party, which would render the situation of the 
other at the close of the armistice, should war be 
resumed, worse that at the commencement. They 
merely rest upon their arms till again called into 
action. 

Now, sir, tliis fundamental priiffiple is violated 
in the case of Yucatan; and whether, from the 
want^of inclination, or the want of power in the 
Mexican Government to prevent it, is equally in¬ 
different to us in the exercise of our rights. A war 
is raging within the Mexican line of the armistice, 
if Yucatan is a part of Mexico; and if it is not, this 
question is at an end; and this war may change the 
entire condition of that country, which to-morrow, 
by the termination of the armistice, we have a right 
to occupy. An enemy is advancing there, who is 
seizing the cities and towns, and may hold the 
fortifications, and whom, if let alone, we may find 
it difficult to dislodge. The authority of the power 
making the armistice is practically disavowed; and 
a party has come forward, who neither claims its 
rights nor acknowledges its obligations. Why, 
sir, if a French army were in Germany, and re¬ 
strained in i® operations by a temporary armistice, 
does any one suppose it would remain inactive, 
and suffer some other Power to interpose and take 
possession of the very State against which it was 
engaged in hostilities? If the Indians should ap- 

S roach San I*uis r as they are now approaching 
lerida, must we remain inactive in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and see it taken or destroyed, and our means 
of further prosecuting the war vigorously thus es¬ 
sentially impaired ? No, sir, an armistice brings 
duties as well as rights with it; and among these 
duties, the most important is to preserve the rela¬ 
tive condition of the parties unchanged. 

It has been also said, sir, that as a peace with 
Mexico would interfere with our action in this 
case, and might complicate oqr relations with that 
country, and as peace may speedily come, we ought 
not, therefore, to interpose under existing circum¬ 
stances. 


I am not at all satisfied, sir, with this view of 
the case; because— 

1. We do not propose to go to Yucatan for the 
purpose of conquest, but of protection; not to assail 
the Mexican Government, but to discharge its 
duties. Our action will be independent of the con¬ 
dition of peace or war, and consistent with the most 
amicable relations between us and Mexico. Our 
duties, therefore, will not cease the instant a peace 
is formed, but must continue till the Yucatese 
people are placed in safety. As soon as Mexico 
will put herself between them and their danger, 
with efficient means for action, we shall retire, and 
leave the governments to discharge their own 
duties. 

2. We could not retire before, because we should 
find ourselves in conflict with independent sav- 
ages-r-independent for the time being—and should 
have a right to finish it, or to see that it would be 
finished, and not precipitately'to flee from it, leav- 

s ing our object unaccomplished. 

A good deal has been said here, sir, respecting 
the condition of the inhabitants of Yucatan, both 
civilized and savogd. Our information upon the 
subject is not so precise as we could desire; still 
the great features of the two races, both natural 
and political, are sufficiently obvious. The white 
race has been assailed by the colored race, and the 
war, whatever may be the causes of its origin, has 
become a war of extermination. All the accounts 
from our own officers, as well as from other sources, 
public and private, speak of the assailing party as 
we should speak, under similar circumstances, of 
our Indians; and Commander Bigelow calls them 
“ ruthless Indians.” I have conversed with two 
intelligent officers, who are now here—Lieutenant 
Porter of the navy, and Lieutenant Slack of the 
marine corps—both of whom have been among 
! these people, and both of whom represent them as 
-j inferior to our Indians, as well in intellect as in 
I physical conformation. Certainly the description 
of them given by the honorable Senator from Con¬ 
necticut, the result of his inquiries, agrees in its 
! essential points with the characteristics of the red 
! man of our own forest. That honorable Senator, 

| however, spoke of them in connection with the 
workmen of Paris, whom he called the blouses, 
j from the frocks which they wear, resembling the 
hunting-shirts of our western pioneers, and the 
j frocksof the English ploughmen. But the Senator, 
if he meant to intimate, as I thought he did, that 
there were any points of resemblance between the 
French republicans and the Mexican Indians, ex- 
j cept those common to the family of man, knew 
j little of the former, and elevated the latter much 
! higher in the scale of humanity than they noware, 
or, I am afraid,ever will be. I will not take upon 
myself the defence of the Parisian people. They 
do not need it; and their noble conduct during the 
recent convulsions in France is sufficient to redeem 
them from any aspersion. 

[The extracts which follow were not read in the 
Senate, but they are inserted here in order that the 
true condition of things in Yucatan may be under¬ 
stood. They are taken from documents then just 
laid upon the table, but which have since been 
printed.] 

I understand there is but one exception in the 
correspondenceofour officers with the Government, 
from tne general opinion of the low condition of 
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of “ Lieutenant Hernden, a highly respectable 
young officer, who dates his report on the 1.6th 
March, 1848, after a very brief service on the sta¬ 
tion. He derived his information at Sisal, where 
Barbachano is more popular than Mendez. In 
transmitting his report. Commodore Perry, in his 
letter of the 15th March, does not express any con¬ 
currence in Lieutenant Hernden’s speculations.” 
Lieutenant Hernden was led to suppose that the 
Indians were induced to rise in consequence of 
some difficulties growing out of the removal of 
Barbachano from tl\e government of Yucatan, and 
the substitution of Mendez in hisplace; thatprom- 
ises were made to them by the partisans of the lat¬ 
ter, which were finally violated; and that some 
outrages were committed upon them, and some of 
them killed in the collection of a tax. All this, if 
so, would seem utterly insufficient to account for 
this great outbreak, and for the shocking cruelties 
which attend it. But there is reason to doubt the 
correctness of Lieutenant Hernden’s information 
on this subject, as it is not corroborated by other 
accounts, and as he is obviously in error in some 
important particulars. He supposes 44 that the 
whole matter is a party quarrel,” in which, how¬ 
ever, he thinks those who originated it may be 
utterly overwhelmed by the elements they have 
put in agitation. He obviously underrates the 
danger of the country, and says “ that the people 
‘ of Merida, Sisal, and its neighborhood, entertain 
‘ much less fear of the Indians and their hostilities 
‘ than those of Campeachy,” &c. 

'He says also, “ that a gentleman of intelligence, 
‘whom he encountered at Sisal, spoke with great 
‘ confidence of the ability of the whites to resist 
* the Indians, and semed very confident and much 
‘ at his ease,” 

“In further confirmation of my opinion,” he 
adds, 44 that this is not a war of class, another 
1 gentleman of the country, of good standing, Don 
4 Simeon Peon, who is the owner of several haci- 
‘ endas in the interior, stated that the Indians in 
4 his employment had asked for arms, for the pur- 
‘ pose of defending his property.” Lieutenant 
Hernden, it appears, Was in Sisal but about a day; 
a time entirely too short to ascertain the true con¬ 
dition of the country. Subsequent accounts prove 
that his opinion respecting the progress of the 
Indians'is entirely erroneous. Barbachano has 
taken the place of Mendez, but,this political change 
has been followed by no favorable change in the 
war. The conrespondence with Commodore Perry 
comes down to the 15th of April; and between that 
day and Lieutenant Hernden ! s speculations, affairs 
had grown worse and worse. 

The consul at Campeachy says, on the 22d of 
March, “that the Indians are gaining strength 
every day.” 

Lieutenant Mason, under the same date, says, 
“ the Indians are gradually and successfully taking 
‘ the country. They are now about a hundred 
‘ miles from Merida, in large force. Merida, Sisal, 

‘ and Campeachy will finally be taken.” 

Commander Bigelow, on the 25th March, re¬ 
ports that “ thing's are daily getting worse in Yuca¬ 
tan.” 

Lieutenant Mason on the 7th of April reports: 
44 In my conversation with the ex-Governor Men- 
4 dez, of Yucatan, he informs me that it is impos- 
4 sible for the whites to resist the Indians, who are 


4 destroying every town, village, &c-, killing men, 

4 women, and children. The Indians now muster 
4 about sixty thousand, and are divided into four 
4 columns.” 

The same officer reports oft the 18th of March, 

44 My opinion, from information that I can collect, 

4 is, that unless Yucatan can get troops, &c., from 
4 some foreign Power, she is lo3t, and that within 
4 a few months.” 

Lieutenant Glasson, in a letter dated April 2, 
says: 44 That at Selam, about 120 miles to the east- 
4 ward of Campeachy, he boarded a small vessel 
4 crowded with persons flying to the island of Cos- 
‘amel, where there was an English settlement,* # 
4 for an asylum.” Lieutenant Glasson landed at 
the town of Selam, and found there a large num¬ 
ber of persons from the city of Valladolid, who had 
fled at the capture of it by the Indians. He con¬ 
veyed 121 of them in his yessel to Campeachy. 
He also reports- 44 that the Indians were within 
4 seven or eight leagues of Selam, and that they <k- 
4 stroy evet'y habitation, and put to death all whom 
4 they meet. The accounts of those whom I brought 
4 here give a most heart-rending description of the 
4 unfortunate condition of the country. Some- 
4 thing must be done, either by us or some other 
1 Power, or the whole country must fall into the 
4 hands of the-Indians.” Commodore Perry, on 
the 13th of March, in urging the necessity of as¬ 
sistance, says that the whites have lost all hope of 
checking the advance of the Indians; and that the 
statements set forth in the papers transmitted by 
him are not in the least exaggerated; and that 
unless 'assistance is received, the whole country 
will be laid waste, and the numerous towns and 
villages of the interior destroyed. The Commo¬ 
dore also says, in a letter of the 15th of April, that 
44 the Indians were still gaining ground; and the 
4 whites, without attempting the least defence, con- 
4 tinued to fly towards the coast.” And the very 
latest news from Yucatan, given us through the 
means of the public journals, fully confirms all 
these statements and anticipations. 44 At the last . 

4 account, (says the most recent arrival,) the ln- 
4 dians were within one day’s march of Cam peachy, 

4 in vast numbers, and with no abatement of their 
4 design of a general massacre of their opponents. 

4 Their war-cry was 4 Death to both black and 
4 white—man, woman, and child—all save the red 
4 man. ’ They claim to be 250,000 fc(fong, and say 
4 the country rightfully belongs to them, and they 
4 will possess it, and insure possession by the mas- 
4 sacre of all their opponents. ” 

These descriptions, sir, are terribly graphic; and 
they make known to us as well the awful condition 
of the country as the characteristic features of the 
race which, is producing it. It is very probable, 
sir, thhl these Indians may have been oppressed. 
Such, indeed, is, perhaps, the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the effect of power exercised by a civil¬ 
ized caste over,a savage one. We read this truth 
in our own history, and we feel it in our own days. 
We are not guiltless with respect to the Indians, 
who have fled for generations, and are still fleeing, 
before our advancing settlements, and to whom 
there seems no rest but the grave. And the re¬ 
proach made by the honorable Senator from Ken- 

* Tliis fact is new here; an actual permanent British es¬ 
tablishment on the coast of Yucatan, near the point, and 
1 capable of commanding the outlets of the Gulf. 
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the Yucatese Indians. That exception is the case 
tucky against the Spanish race in Yucatan, that 
they have not improved the condition of the In¬ 
dians, is as applicable to us as to them. Our 
attempts at civilization have been almost utter fail¬ 
ures. Whether these failures have originated in 
the inherent difficulties of the subject or in inju¬ 
dicious efforts, it would be difficult to decide with 
certainty. There are great obstacles to improve¬ 
ment in the fixed habits of the Indians. They 
change almost as little as the nomadic Arabs, who 
are essentially now what they, were in the days of 
Abruham. There are but two occupations becom¬ 
ing an adult male Indian, and these are fighting 

• and hunting. He may go to war to acquire glory, 
and he may go to the chase to procure meat and 
furs. But he must not work; if he does, he is 
dishonored^ and all the labor is thus thrown upon 
the women, whose condition is equally harsh and 
servile. This was originally a fundamental pro¬ 
vision of Indian society, and it was too agreeable 
to the stronger party to be easily surrendered. It 
has certainly given way very much to circum¬ 
stances, but instill exerts a powerful influence 
upon the aboriginal race. But, whatever may have 
been the condition of the Yucatese Indians, whether 
attached to the haciendas as peons, or roaming 
through the forest, there can be no justification for 
their present conduct. 

It is said, indeed, that they have a right to vote; 
and having been admitted to the enjoyment of 
political privileges, the war they are waging is a j 
civil war looking to a change of government by a j 
revolution; The constitution of Yucatan may t 
have said they are fit to vote, while their own 
moral constitution may say they are not fit for it. 
A false philanthropy may have given them the 
political qualifications of citizens, while wholly 

• destitute of the necessary intellectual qualifications. 
Their present conduct shows that they are utterly 
unprepared to exercise political power—as much 
so as our Indians, whose conduct .they closely 
imitate in this war of extermination. The Yuca¬ 
tese Government, in this extension of the right of 
suffrage, have made an unhappy experiment, as 
they now find'to their cost. Such high privileges 
are not to be tampered with. Here, thanks to our 
condition, the very broadest exercise of political 
rights is extended to all, for all may safely exer¬ 
cise them. Long habit and education have quali¬ 
fied our citizens to participate in all the powers of 
government, and this institution is the very corner¬ 
stone of our whole political fabric. This war in 
Yucatan is a war of races, not of parties—for phys¬ 
ical existence, at least on one side, not for politi¬ 
cal power. The advancing savages, it appears, 
have elected a chief, as their ancestors probably 
did in remote times, and as many of our tribes do 
at the present day. Their cruelty stamps them 
with the true character of savages, and this con- 
sideration is enough to demand our interposition, 
without adverting to any other. Certainly, we are 

I accustomed to associate a*good deal of cruelty with 
civil wars, and especially with Spanish civil wars. 
But these contests do not sweep before them entire 
races, and utterly destroy whole countries; and, 
when fought for political rights, they cease imme¬ 
diately or gradually, with tne attainment of their 
objects. But no such spectacle as this has been 
seen in the world since the catastrophe on St. Do¬ 


mingo, which seems to have-been the exact proto¬ 
type of the events now going on in Yucatan. The 
white race is totally subdued, broken in spirit, and 
j fleeing before their pursuers; still no mercy is 
shown, and the object is obviously extermination, 
and not political power. 

In this state of things, we are urged to stop; to 
get information, as though we did not know all we 
could know, so far as the claims of humanity are 
concerned, and to examine and discuss all the 
casuistry of politics before we place ourselves be¬ 
tween the barbarians and their victims. We might 
as well stop to investigate the cause of a destruc¬ 
tive fire before we Consented to aid in putting it 
out. And while we talk, other Powers may dis¬ 
charge the claims of humanity, and take posses¬ 
sion of the country they protect. 

"We must recollect that it is the actual recog¬ 
nized Government of Yucatan which calls on the 
world for assistance, not to guard .its power, but 
to secure the existence of its people. Let us dis- 
| charge the conjoined duties of humanity and policy, 
and leave the internal questions between the two 
races to be adjusted after the one is saved from the 
vengeance of the other. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations alluded to the reports which 
I have reached us, that the Yucatese Indians have 
been furnished by the British agents at Belize with 
the arms which have enabled them to carry on this 
merciless warfare. The fact is distinctly intimated 
by Mr. Sierra, the commissioner of Yucatan; and, 
1 understand, reported, if not credited, by some of 
our officers. It has been called in question here, 
and principally, I believe, from its very atrocity. 
The honorable chairman stated that the guns had 
the English Tower mark, and had, therefore, been 
manufactured for the Government; and he drew 
i the conclusion—logically enough, I thought—that 
this circumstance furnished presumptive evidence 
of their distribution by British authorized-agents. 

| The honorable Senator from Mississippi, however, 
[Mr. Davis,] supposed that these guns might have 
been sold by the British Government at home, in 
consequence of their having been made before 
some of the recent improvements in fire-arms, and 
that they had thus found their way to the traders, 
j and from them, in the usual course of traffic, to the 
Indians. This may be so, sir; for a similar dis- 
! position is sometimes made of arms become anti¬ 
quated. But I am not aware that this has recently 
taken place; and I had supposed the old stock on 
hand nad long since been exhausted. I am not 
1 well enough acquainted with the habits of these 
Indians, to tell you what kind of arms they use; 
but they must be very different in their habits from 
| our Indians, if they prefer English muskets for 
| hunting. And if they do not, I do not understand 
j how these muskets could become articles of traffic 
j at Belize, or why the traders should be furnished 
: with supplies of them. I have, however, sir, seen 
! such things in my time; and as they have occurred 
elsewhere, they may have occurred in Yucatan. I 
am not about to prefer a bill of indictment against 
England, as the honorable Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut thinks some of us are too prone to do. But I 
am not disposed to reject* the lessons of history, 
because the truths it teaches may be harsh and un¬ 
acceptable. I know that arms have been furnished 
to Indians within the United States by the agents 
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of the British Government, and by the directions 
of that Government; and I may thence draw the 
legitimate conclusion, that such an act is within its 
code, of political ethics, and may be done when 
called for by political considerations. The meas¬ 
ures to which I refer, took place when the distin¬ 
guished Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cal¬ 
houn] presided over the Department of War, and 
connected his name so permanently and so bril¬ 
liantly with the history of its administration. He 
came to it, sir, when it was languid, exhausted by 
the exertions of a terrible war, and when it was 
comparatively without order or energy; and he left 
it in a high state of organization, prompt in its ad¬ 
ministration, economical in its expenditures, and 
with a pervading spirit controlling all its branches. 
I can wish his successors no more fortunate termi¬ 
nation of their labors, than that they should retire 
from them with a reputation equal to his. Reports 
of the distribution of arms by the British authori¬ 
ties to die Indians in the United States were re¬ 
peatedly made to him, and the matter became the 
subject of formal diplomatic representations to the 
British Government. I think the Senator from 
South Carolina must have a general recollection of 
the affair. (Here Mr. Calhoun gave a sign of 
assent.) 

For many years the various Indian tribes, as far 
as the Mississippi, and some of them west of that 
river, were annually invited to Fort Malden, at the 
mouth of the Detroit river, where large supplies 
of arms, of ammunition, and clothing, and of other 
articles of taste or comfort, agreeably to their hab¬ 
its, were distributed to them. I speak of years of 
peace. If I went back to years of war, I could tell 
another tale—a tale of human flesh—of American 
flesh—sold in the market like butchers’meat in 
the shambles. But I forbear. When, however, 
peace returned, and found large bodies of warlike 
savages filling that portion of our country, it found 
also that their attachments to England were kept 
alive by the subsidies given to them. Our whole 
frontier was held in a state of greater or less alarm, 
and all the outbreaks which took place among 
them could be traced to the ascendency acquired 
over them by this system, and to the purposes to 
which it was directed. They came to the great 
English storehouse as regularly as the ox that 
knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib; 
and they were fed from that crib, and many a deed 
of destruction was the consequence. After some 
years, however, and owing probably to the remon¬ 
strances of our Government, the depot was changed, 
and was established at Drummond’s Island, in 
Lake Huron, then almost without the sphere of 
our observation. When, however, the Indians 
receded, and Drummond’s Island passed under our 
jurisdiction, another change was made; and per¬ 
haps more changes since that time, for, owing to 
other occupations, I have lost sight of the subject 
for some years. I suppose, however, that much 
is not done now, as from the increase of our pow¬ 
er, and the annihilation of the power of the Indians 
upon that frontier, England could hardly count 
upon their services during war, and would there¬ 
fore feel little disposition to subsidize them during 
peace. So much for philanthropy. 

I prefer sir, the bill reported by the chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to the 
amendments proposed. I do so because, among 


other reasons, I like to call things by their true 
names. The bill expresses clearly the objects we 
have in view, and the motives which influence us. 
And our operations under it may be continued till 
the conflict is terminated, or till the Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment can interpose with sufficient vigor for the 
protection of the Yucatese people. And a peace 
with Mexico would not thus compel us to retire 
befoce the Indians at the very moment the exi¬ 
gency might be the most urgent. 

Some objection has been made to the provision 
for the armed occupation of the country. I do not 
object, sir, either to the expression or to the power. 
If we go to Yucatan at all, we must go there not as 
subordinate allies, but with a right to control and 
direct all the operations we may deem necessary. 
Assuredly we could not think of placing our offi¬ 
cers under the authority of the Yucatese Govern- 
n\pnt, timid and incompetent as that Government 
has shown itself. And it ought to be distinctly 
understood, that wherever our forces move in Yuca¬ 
tan, during this period of convulsion, they move 
with a right to take any positions they may deem 
expedient, and to carry on all the operations which 
circumstances may require. I have not had an 
opportunity carefully to examine the amendments, 
having only heard them read, but they seem to in¬ 
dicate our proper course of action less satisfactory 
than tlie original bill itself. 

Mr. President, great interests are committed to 
our keeping. We are.not, we .cannot be isolated. 
The eldest of the independent States upon this con¬ 
tinent—and, I may say,’\pthout the charge of na¬ 
tional partiality, the most advanced in civilization 
and improvement—our course and our example 
must exert a decisive influence for evil or for good, 
upon its future destiny. The honorable Senator 
from Connecticut alluded to an incident gratifying 
in itself, and illustrative of the progress of sound 
political opinions. He referred to a journal of 
Merida, the capital of Yucatan, which contained 
an article speculating upon the probability of our 
consenting to the annexation of that country, and 
warmly advocating the measure. This is a tribute 
rarely paid to the institutions of other nations, and 
as little as any other to theGovernmant of England. 
Something has been said, and harshly said, of an 
emergency in this case, and something more of a 
crisis—of war, and of its cost and consequences. 
Well, sir, there are cases of emergency, both in the 
lives of communities and of individuals, which de¬ 
mand speedy and decisive action, and this is one 
of them—cases when promptness is wisdom, and 
when timid counsels are §ure to bring dishonor, if 
not disaster. As to a crisis, the word has become so 
familiar to my ears, and tlie idea to my mind, that 
both have long since lost all their terrors. I have 
been upon the stage of action almost half a century, 
and during the fifty years which composed it we 
have had a crisis at least fifty times; some graver 
and some lighter, but each grave enough, in tlie 
opinion of the prophets of political evil, to destroy 
our Constitution, and with it the last hopes of lib¬ 
erty. But we have gone on increasing in numbers 
and improvement, and in all the elements of 
ower and prosperity, with an-accelerated pace 
efore unknown in the history of the world. 
And at no period of our progress had we more 
reason to humble ourselves in thankfulness to 
Providence than at this very moment, when 
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many of the powerful governments of the world 
are falling around us; when society seems else¬ 
where almost in a state of dissolution; while our 
institutions are not only unassailed, but, to all 
human appearance, beyond the reach of assault; 
while our Government is growing stronger in the 
affections of the people, as time and experience 
multiply the proofs that it is best adapted to our 
condition, and that it brings with it as great a 
measure of political happiness as is probably com¬ 
patible with human society. I concur fully in the 
opinion so well expressed by the Senator fi;om 
Connecticut, and first advanced by Mr. Jefferson, 
that it is the strongest Government upon the face 
of the earth; the' strongest for the purposes of 
good, and the weakest for the purposes of evil, 
because controlled by an intelligent people who 
watch and restrain it. This characteristic I have 
heard well illustrated by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Allen,] in a manner peculiarly 
his own. Our Government, like the pyramid 
which stands upon its base, has a broad founda¬ 
tion, which cannot be shaken; while many another 
Government in the world stands upon its apex, 
and is liable to be overthrown by the slightest 
shock assailing it. Our Constitution is almost the 
only one where a revolution is impossible; be¬ 
cause, if I may so say, it has nothing to revolve to. 
Fundamental alterations belong here to the ordi¬ 
nary power of the people, and may be made by 


their will as readily as the slightest changes in our 
policy or legislation. I have yet to see the first 
man in this broad land who professes a desire to 
exchange this Government for another; and in the 
whole range of human experience, where can as 
much be elsewhere said with truth ? 

The state of the Old World, while it is in singu¬ 
lar contrast with our own, excites the liveliest sen¬ 
sibility here. Its “throes and convulsions,” to 
use the forcible expression of Mr. Jefferson, are 
portentous of radical changes. The arrival of 
every steam-packet is watched with anxiety, and 
its earliest news is sent instantaneously by the tele¬ 
graph, almost to the verge of our Republic. And 
after all the gloomy-vaticinations of the English 
Government, and country, and press, respecting 
the duration of our institutions, and the opinion, 
so often expressed, and I may say the hopes'so 
long entertained by many, that they would soon 
pass away, and give place to a monarchical gov¬ 
ernment, we exhibit to the world the unexampled, 
and I may say the sublime, spectacle of a people, 
looking across the ocean to Europe, watching the 
progress of the striking and stirring events which 
threaten to overturn all its established powers, and 
which may terminate in new combinations of 
society; while their own social and political sys¬ 
tems were never more prosperous in themselves, 
nor ever dearer to the great people who protect 
them, and in turn are protected by them. 







The question being on the amendment offered by 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, to the bill introduced by 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, to refund 
the fine of SI ,090 assessed upon General Jackson 
by Judge Hall in 1815— ■ — 

Mr. DOUGLASS rose and said: 

When this bill was introduced by the learned 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Inger¬ 
soll,] I entertained the hope that it would be per¬ 
mitted to pass without discussion and without 
opposition. But the character of the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Stephens,] and the debate which has taken place 
upon it and the original bill, have been of such a 
nature as to justify and require the friends of the 
bill to go into a discussion of the whole subject. 
For one, I am not disposed to shrink from the in¬ 
vestigation of any question connected with this sub¬ 
ject; nor am I prepared to acquiesce silently in the 
correctness of the imputations cast upon the friends 
of this measure by gentlemen in the opposition. 
They have been pleased to stigmatize this act of | 
justice to the distinguished patriot and hero as a 
humbug—a party trick—a political movement, in¬ 
tended to operate upon the next presidential elec¬ 
tion. These imputations are as unfounded as they 
are uncourteous; and I hurl them back, in the spirit 
which they deserve, upon any man who is capable 
of harboring-—much less expressing—sujh a senti¬ 
ment. I t ill becomes gentlemen to profess to be the 
real friends of General Jackson, and the exclusive 
guardians of his fame, and to characterize our ef¬ 
forts as sinister and insincere,—while, in the same 
breath, they charge him with violating the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws, and trampling with ruthless violence 
upon the judiciary of the country. They soem to 
act upon tile principle that the most successful mode 
of blackening the character of a great and good 
man is to profess to be his friends, while making 
unfounded admissions against him, which, if true, 
would blast his reputation forever. If these are to 
be taken as the kind offerings of friendship, well 
may the old hero pray God to deliver him from the 
hands of his friends, and leave him to take care of 
his enemies. 

I insist that this bill has been brought forward 
and supported in good faith as an act of justice— 
strict, rigid, impartial justice to the American peo- 

f >le, as well as their bravest defender. The country 
ias an interest in the character of her public pen; 
their unsullied fame gives brilliancy to her glory- 
The history of General Jackson is so inseparably 
connected with the history of his country, that the 
slightest blot upon the oiie would fix an indelible 
stain upon the other. Hence the duty, the high 
and patriotic duty, of the Representatives of the 



his name to posterity adorned with all the charms 
which the light of truth will impart to it. 

The charge of exerting arbitrary power and lawless 
violence over -courts, and Legislatures, and civil in¬ 
stitutions, in derogation of the Constitution mid laws, 
and without the sanction of rightful authority, have 
been so often made and reiterated for political effect, 
that doubtless many candid men have been disposed 
to repose faith in their correctness, without taking 
the pains to examine carefully the grounds upon 
which they rest. A question involving the right of 
the country to use the means necessary to its defence 
from foreign invasion, in tiines' of imminent and im¬ 
pending danger, is too vitally important to be yield¬ 
ed without an inquiry into the nature and source 
of that fatal restriction which is to deprive a nation 
I of the power of self-preservation. The proposition 
contended for by the opposition is, that the gene¬ 
ral in command, to whose protection arc committed 
the country, and the lives, property, and liberties of 
tbe citizens within his district, may not declare mar¬ 
tial law, when it is ascertained that its exercise, and 
it alone, can save all from total destruction. It is 
gravely contended that, in such an awful conjunc¬ 
ture of circumstances, die general must abandon all 
to the mercy of the enemy, because he is not au¬ 
thorized to elevate the military above .the civil au¬ 
thorities; and that, too, when it is certain that 
nothing but die power of die military law can save 
the civil laws and the Consdtudon of the country 
from complete annihilation. If diese are not the 
positions assumed by gendemen in so nitvny words, 
they are unquestionably the conclusion to which 
their positions necessarily and inevitably conduct 
us; for no man pretends to venture die assertion 
that the city of New Orleans could, by any human 
agency or effort, have been saved in any odier 
manner than die declaration and enforcement of 
martial law. For one, I maintain diat, in the 
exercise of this power, General Jackson, did 
not violate die Constitution, nor assume to him¬ 
self any authority which was not fully authorized 
and legalized by his position, his duty, and the 
unavoidable necessity of die case. Sir, I admit 
that the declaradon of martial law is the ex¬ 
ercise of a summary, arbitrary, and despotic 
power, like that of a judge punishing for contempt, 
widiout evidence, or trial, or jury, and without 
any other law than his own will, or any limit to 
die punishment but his own discretion. The power 
in the two cases is analogous; it rests upon die same 
principle, and is derivable from the same source— 
extreme necessity. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Barnard',] 
m his legal argument to establish die right of Judge 
Hall to fine General Jackson one thousand dollars 
for contempt of court, without the forms of dial, 
has informed us dint this power is not conferred by 
the common law, nor by statute, nor by any ex- 
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press provision of the Csnstitution^but is inherent 
in every-judi^in}^ribi«|\l, nifl cVn^egWjitive'body. 
JjpeJiaV c?ted*he decision of the Supreme Court of 
theUnitfclLStates in support of this doctrine; and I 
do not deemfci4 necessary, for the purposes of this ar¬ 
gument, to question its soundness. The ground 
upon which it is held that this extraordinary 
ower is original and inherent in all courts and 
eliberative bodies, is, that it is necessary to ena¬ 
ble them to perform the duties imposed upon 
them by the Constitution and laws. It is said that 
the divine and inalienable right of self-defence ap¬ 
plies to courts and legislatures, to communities, and 
states, and nations, as well as individuals. The 
power, it is said, is coextensive with the duty; 
and, by virtue of this principle, each ytf these bodies 
is authorized not only to use the means essential 
to the performance of the duty, but also to exercise 
the powers necessary to remove all obstructions to 
the discharge of that duty. Let us apply these 
principles to the proceedings at New Orleans, and 
see to what results they will bring us. 

General Jackson was the legally and constitu¬ 
tionally authorized agent of the Government and the 
country to defend that city and its adjacent territory. 
His duty, as prescribed by the Constitution and 
laws, as well as the instructions of the War Depart¬ 
ment, was to defend the city and country at every 
hazard. It was then conceded, and is now con¬ 
ceded on all sides, that nothing but martial law 
would enable bun to perform that duty. If, then, 
his power was commensurate with his duty, and (to 
follow the language of the courts) he was author¬ 
ized to use the means essential to its performance, 
audio exercise the powers necessary to remove all 
obstructions to its accomplishment,—he had a right 
to declare martial law, when it was ascertained and 
acknowledged that nothing but martial law would 
enable him to defend the city and the country. 
This principle has been recognised and acted upon 
by all civilized nations, and is familiar to those who 
are conversant with military history, it does 
not imply the right to suspend the law's and 
civil tribunals at pleasure. The right grows 
out of the necessity; and when the necessity 
fails, the right ceases. It may be absolute or 
qualified, general or partial, according to the 
exigencies of the case. The principle is, that the 
general may go so far, and no farther than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the defence of the city or dis¬ 
trict committed to his protection. To this extent 
General Jackson w T as justifiable; if he went beyond 
it, the law w'as against him. But in point of fact, 
he did not supersede the laws, nor molest the pro¬ 
ceedings of the civil tribunals, any farther than they 
were calculated to obstruct the execution of his 
plans for the defence of the city. In all other re¬ 
spects, the laws prevailed, and w creadministe red as in 
times of peace, until the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana passed an act suspending them till the 
month of May, in consequence of the impending 
danger that threatened the city. There are exigen¬ 
cies in the history of nations as well as individuals, 
when necessity becomes the paramount law to which 
all other considerations must yield. It is that great, 
first law of nature, which authorizes a man to de¬ 
fend his life, liis person, his wife and children, at all 
hazards, and by every means in his power. It is 
that law which authorizes this body to repel aggres¬ 
sion and insult, and to protect itself in the exercise 
of its legislative functions; it is that law which ena¬ 
bles courts to defend themselves and punish for con¬ 


tempt. It was this same law which authorized 
General Jackson to defend New Orleans by resort¬ 
ing to the only means in his power which could ac¬ 
complish the end. In such a crisis, necessity con¬ 
fers the authority, and defines its limits. If it be¬ 
comes necessary to blow up a fort, it is right to do 
it; if it is necessary to sink a vessel, it is right 
to sink it; and if it is necessary ~to burn a city, it 
is right to burn it. I will not fatigue the com¬ 
mittee with a detailed account of the occurrences 
of that period, and the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding the general, which rendered the danger 
immediate and impending, the necessity unavoid¬ 
able, the duty imperative, and temporizing ruinous. 
That task has been performed with such felicity and 
fidelity by the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Sli¬ 
dell,] as to make a recital of the facts entirely un¬ 
necessary. The enemy—composed of disciplined 
troops, exceeding our force four-fold in numbers— 
were in the immediate vicinity of the citv, ready 
for the attack at any moment. Our own little flotilla 
already destroyed; the city filled with traitors, 
anxious to surrender; spies transmitting informa¬ 
tion daily and nightly between these traitors and 
the enemy’s camp; the population mostly emigrants 
from the different European countries, speaking 
various languages, unknown to the general in com¬ 
mand, which prevented any accurate information of 
the extent of the disaffection; the dread of a servile 
insurrection, stimulated by the proclamations and the 
promises of the enemy, of which the firing of the 
first gun was to be the signal;—these were some of 
the reasons which produced the conviction in the 
minds of all who were faithful to the country, and 
desirous to see it defended, that their only salvation 
depended upon the existence of martial law. The 
Governor, the judges, the public authorities gener¬ 
ally, and all the citizens who espoused the Ameri¬ 
can cause, came forward, and earnestly entreated 
General Jackson, for their sakes, to declure martial 
law, as the only means of maintaining the suprema¬ 
cy of the American laws and institutions over Brit¬ 
ish authority within the limits of our own territory. 
General Jackson, concurring with them in opinion, 
promptly issued the order, and enforced it by the 
weight of his authority. The city was saved. The 
country was defended' by a succession of the most 
brilliant military achievements that ever adorned 
the annals of this or any other country, in this or 
any other age. Martial law was continued no longer 
than the danger (and, consequently, the necessity) 
existed. At the time when Louallter was imprison¬ 
ed, and Judge Hall was sent out of the city, official 
news of the signing of the treaty at Ghent had not 
been received; hostilities had not ceased; nor had 
the enemy retired. On the very day the writ of 
habeus corpus for Louallier was returnable, Gen¬ 
eral Jackson received official instructions from the 
War Department to raise additional troops, and pre¬ 
pare for a vigorous prosecution of the war. Hearing 
a rumor, on the same day, that a treaty of peace had 
been signed, he sent a proposition to the British 
general for a cessation of hostilities until official in¬ 
telligence should be received; which proposition was 
rejected by the English commander. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the war had closed, or the necessity 
for martial law had ceased. All the considerations 
which induced its dealaration, required its contin¬ 
uance. If it was right to declare it, it was right to 
enforce and continue it. At all events, Judge Hall 
and his eulogists arc estopped from denying the pow¬ 
er or the propriety of the declaration or the enforce- 
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ment of martial law. He advised, urged, and soli- 
cited General Jackson to declare it; and subsequently 
expressed his approbation of the act. Yes, even 
that learned, that profound, that immaculate judge, 
D. A. Hall, himself advised and approved of the 
proceeding. Did he not understand the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws which it was his duty to administer? 
Or, understanding them, did he advise General Jack- 
son to do an act in direct viplation of that Constitu¬ 
tion which he wqs sworn to support and protect 5 
Conscientious judge! Advise a military officer, when 
in the discharge of a high and responsible duty, to 
violate the Constitution, and then arrest and punish 
him, without evidence or trial, for that very viola¬ 
tion! Rare specimen of judicial integrity! Perfidious¬ 
ly advise the general, for the purpose of entrapping 
him into the commission of an unlawful act, that he 
might wreak his vengeance upon him according to 
die most approved forms of the Star chamber! I 
would like to hear from his most ardent admirers on 
this floor, upon that point. It is material to the for¬ 
mation of a correct judgment upon the merits of this 
uestion. One of two things is necessarily true in 
lis matter: either he was guilty of the most infa¬ 
mous, damnable perfidy; or he believed that 
General Jackson was acting within the scope 
of his rightful authority, for the defence of the 
country, its Constitution, and laws. In either 
event, his conduct was palpably and totally 
indefensible. Having advised the course which 
General Jackson pursued—even if he had changed 
his opinion as to die correctness of that advice, 
and the legality of the acts which had been com¬ 
mitted in pursuance of it; and even if, under these 
circumstances, he had felt it his duty to vindi¬ 
cate the supremacy of the laws and the authority j 
of his court, by inflicting the penalty of the law,— j 
yet a mere nominal fine (one cent) would have ac¬ 
complished that object as effectually as one thousand 
dollars. In this view, it was not a case requiring 
exemplary punishment. He did not doubt—he 
could not doubt—that the general had acted con¬ 
scientiously, under a high sense of duty; and if he 
had exceeded his authority—if he had committed 
an error—it was an error into which lie had been 
led by the advice of that very judge, whose duty it 
was to know the law, and advise correctly; and 
who afterwards, with the shameless perversity of 
his nature, enforced a vindictive penalty. I boldly 
assert that the judgment was vindictive; because 
the amount of the fine, under the circumstances of 
the case, is conclusive upon that point. 

But if I should grant, for the sake of argument, 
(that which I do not admit,) that General Jackson 
exceeded his authority, and thereby violated the 
Constitution and laws, and that Judge Hall was 
clothed with competent power to punish the offence, 
still I am prepared to show that, even in that event, 
the judgment was unjust, irregular, and illegal. 

The champions of Judge Hall on this floor have | 
debated the question as if the mere declaration of; 
martial law, of itself, was a contempt of court,' 
without reference to the fact whether it actually in- j 
terrupted and obstructed the proceedings of the J 
court. Was there ever a more fatal and egregious 
error? Every unlawful act is not necessarily a con¬ 
tempt of court. A man may be guilty of every 
offence upon the whole catalogue of crime, and 
thus obtain for himself an unenviable immortality, 
without committing a contempt of court. The doc¬ 
trine of contempts only applies to those acts which j 
obstruct the proceedings of the court, and against. 


which the general laws of the land do not afford 
adequate protection. It is this same doctrine of 
necessity, conferring power, and at the same time 
restricting its exercise within the narrow limits of 
self-defence. The rights of the citizen, the liberties 
of the people of this country, are secured by that 
provision of the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares that u the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury;' l, and also 
the amendment to the Constitution, which requires 

a presentment or indictment of a grand jury. General 
Jackson, as well as th^ humblest citizen and the 
vilest criminal, was entitled to the benefit of these 
constitutional provisions. If he had violated the 
Constitution, and suspended the laws, and com¬ 
mitted crimes. Judge Hall had no right to punish 
him by the summary process of the doctrine of 
contempts, without indictment, or.jury, or evidence, 
or the forms of trial. It is incumbent upon those 
who defend and applauds the conduct of the judge, 
to point out the specific act done by General Jack- 
son, which constituted a contempt of court. The 
mere declaration of martial law is not of that char¬ 
acter. If it was improperly and unnecessarily de¬ 
clared, the general was liable to be tried by a court 
martial, according to the rules and articles of war, 
established by Congress for that purpose. It was a 
matter over which the civil tribunals had no juris¬ 
diction, and with which they had no concern, un¬ 
less some specific crime had been committed, or in¬ 
jury done; and not even then, until it was brought 
before them, according to the forms of law. Some 
specifications have been made in the speeches of 
gentlemen against General Jackson, which I will 
notice in their proper order. 

The first is, the arrest and imprisonment of Lou- 
allier, on the charge of instigating treason and mu- 
[ tiny in the general’s camp. It is immaterial, for the 
purposes of this discussion, whether he was actu¬ 
ally guilty or not. He stood charged with the com¬ 
mission of high crimes, the punishment of which was 
death. He was believed to be guilty, and consequent- u 
ly there was probable cause for his arrest and commit 
ment for trial, according to the doctrine of the courts. 

If permitted to go at large, he might have matured 
and executed his plans of mutiny and treason, by 
the aid of the British army, which was then hover¬ 
ing around the city. But supposing this arrest to 
have been contrary to law, as gentlemen contend: 
yet it was no contempt of court. If it was an of¬ 
fence at all, it was a case of false imprisonment, 
which was indictable before a grand jury, and tri¬ 
able by a petit jury. Why did they not proceed 
against General Jackson according to law, and give 
him a trial by a jury of his country, and obtain a 
verdict according to evidence? The answer is ob¬ 
vious: they could not procure a verdict of “guilty” 
from an honest and patriotic jury, who had fought in 
the defence of the city under die operation of that 
“terrible martial law,” and who had witnessed the ne¬ 
cessity for its declaration, and its glorious effects in 
the salvation of the country. 

The next specification which gentlemen make 
against Gen. Jackson is, that he did not appear be¬ 
fore Judge Hall in obedience to a writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus, issued by the judge for the liberation of Loual- 
lier, who was in confinement on a charge of mutiny 
and treason. A simple statement of the facts of this 
case will carry with it the general’s justification. 

The evidence shows that the writ was issued on the 
fifth of the month, and made returnable on the sixth 
before Judge Hall, at eleven o’clock in the mornir* 
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and that it was never served On Gen. Jackson, orj 
shown to him, until the evening afterwards. Hence 
it was impossible for him to have complied with the 
injunctions of that writ, if he had desired to do so. 
The writ had spent its force; had expired; was 
functus officio before it reached Gen. Jackson. There 
was no command of the court remaining that could 
be obeyed; the time had elapsed.' These facts were 
distinctly set forth by Gen. Jackson, under oath, in 
his answer to the rule of court requiring him to 
show cause why he should not be punished for con¬ 
tempt; and they have never been denied In fact, 
there is an abundance of gjorroborative evidence to 
the same effect. From these facts, it is clear—hist, 
that Gen. Jackson had committed no contempt of 
court; and, secondly, if he had, he fully purged him¬ 
self of the alleged offence. 

The next specification in thh catalogue of crimes 
which gentlemen charge upon the hero of New Or¬ 
leans, is, that he forcibly seized and retained posses¬ 
sion of the writ, and the affidavit on which it was 
issued. The facts are, that when the writ and af¬ 
fidavit were ‘ brought to him for sendee, after the 
time for its return had elapsed, and it had become a 
nullity, he discovered that a material alteration 
had been made, in the handwriting of the judge; 
not only in the writ, but also in the affidavit, with¬ 
out the consent of the man who had sworn to it. 
These alterations of themselves rendered the pa¬ 
pers void, even if they had been originally valid, 
and had not expired of their own limitation; but as 
they contained the evidence upon their face of the 
crime of forgery, it was important that General 
Jackson should retain possession of them, lest they 
should be destroyed, and the evidence lost. 

With this view, the general did retain the origi¬ 
nals, apd furnish certified copies to the judge. 
These transactions did not occur in the presence of 
the judge, or his court, nor wh$n his court was in 
se.ssion; and of course could not legally be punished 
by the summary process of contempt. If tiiey were 
illegal, why not give the benefit of a fair trial by a 
jury of his country, as guarantied by the Constitu¬ 
tion arid laws? No: this was arbitrarily and un¬ 
justly withheld from him; thereby denying him the 
privilege of proving his innocence. 

The next, and die last, of these high crimes and 
misdemeanors imputed to Jackson at New Orleans, j 
is that of arresting Judge Hall, and sending him be¬ 
yond the limits of the city, with instructions not to 
return until peace was restored. The justification 
of this act is found in the necessity which required 
the declaration of martial law, and its continuance 
and enforcement until the enemy should have left 
our shores, or the treaty of peace should have been 
ratified and published. The judge had confederated 
with Loualher and the rest of that band of conspira¬ 
tors who were attempting to defeat the efforts of the 
American general for the defence of the city. Their 
movements were dangerons; because they were pro-, 
tected by the power of the civil law, in the person of 
Judge Hall, by a perversion of the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus. The general was driven to 
an extremity, in which he was compelled either to 
abandon the - city to whatever fate the conspirators 
might choose to consign it, or to resolutely maintain 
his authority by the exertion of his own power. 
He took the responsibility, and sent the judge be¬ 
yond the lines of his camp. The Question arises, 
was this act a contempt of court? The court was 
not in session; he did not interrupt its proceeding; 
he did not obstruct its process; but he did imprison 


I the man who had been exercising the powers of 
judge. If that imprisonment was unlawful, the 
general was liable to be indicted for false imprison- 
lment;and, like any other offender, - to be tried and 
condemned according to the forms of law. But the 
‘udge had no right to say, “vengeance is •mine,” and 
will visit it upon the head of my enemy until the 
measure of niv revenge is full. Now, sir, I have 
disposed of all the specifications of crime and op¬ 
pression and tyranny which have been charged up¬ 
on General Jackson by his enemies upon this floor, in 
connexion with his defence of New Orleans. 1 
have endeavored to state the facts truly, and fairly 
apply the principles of law to them. I will thank 
the most learned and astute lawyer upon this floor 
to point out which one of those acts was a contempt 
of court, in the legal sense of that term, so-as to au¬ 
thorize a summary infliction of punishment, without 
evidence, trial, or jury. No gentleman has yet spe¬ 
cified the act, and explained wherein ilie contempt 
consisted; and I presume no one will venture upon 
so difficult a task. It is more prudent to deal in 
vague generalities, and high sounding declamation— 
first, about the horrors of arbitrary power and law¬ 
less violence; then the supremacy of the laws, and 
the glorious privileges of the writ of habeas corpus. 
These things sound"very well, and are right in their 
proper place. I do not wish to extenuate the one, or 
depreciate the other. But when I hear gentlemen at¬ 
tempting to justify this unrighteous fine upon Gen¬ 
eral Jackson, upon the ground of non-compliance 
with rules of court and mere technical formalities, I 
must confess that I cannot appreciate the force of the 
argument. In cases of war and desolation, in times 
of peril and disaster, we should look at the substance, 
not the shadow of things. I envy not the feelings 
of the man who can reason coolly and calmly about 
the force of precedents and the tendeneyof examples 
in the fury of the war-cry,.when “booty and beau¬ 
ty” is the watchword. Talk not to me about rules 
and forms in court, when the enemy’s oannon are 
pointed at the door, and the flames encircle the cu¬ 
pola! The man whose stoicism would enable him 
to philosophize coolly under these circumstances, 
would fiddle while the Capitol -was burning, and 
laugh at the horror and anguish that surrounded 
him in the midst of the conflagration! I claim not 
the possession of these remarkable qualities. I con¬ 
cede them all to those who think that the saviour of 
New Orleans ought to be treated like a criminal for 
not possessing them in ahigher degree. Their course 
in this debate has proved them worthy disciples of 
the doctrine they profess. Let them receive all the 
encomiums which such sentiments are calculated to 
inspire. 

But, sir, for the purposes of General Jackson’s jus¬ 
tification, I care not whether his proceedings were 
legal or illegal, constitutional or unconstitutional, 
with or without precedent, if they were necessary to 
the salvation of that city. And I care as little whether 
he observed all the rules, and forms, and technicali¬ 
ties, which some gentlemen seem to consider the per¬ 
fection of reason and the essence of wisdom. There 
was but one form necessary on that occasion, and 
that was, to point cannon and destroy the enemy. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Barnard,] 
to whose speech I have had occasion to refer so fre- 
ueritly, bus informed us that this bill is unprece- 
ented. I have no doubt this remark is technically 
true, according to the most approved forms. I pre¬ 
sume no case can be found on record, or traced by 
tradition, where a fine, imposed upon a general for 
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saving his country, at the peril of his life and repu¬ 
tation, has ever been refunded. Such a case would 
furnish a choice page in the history of any country. I 
grant that it is unprecedented; and for that reason we 
desire, on this day, to make a precedent, which shall 
command the admiration of the world, and be 
transmitted to future generations as an. evidence that 
the people of this age, and in this country, were 
not unjust to their great benefactor. This bill is 
unprecedented, because no court ever before imposed 
a fine under the same circumstances. In this respect, 
Judge Hall himself stands unprecedented. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Dawson] who ad¬ 
dressed the committee the other day, told us that 
General Wilkinson declared martial-law at New 
Orleans, and enforced it, at the time of Burr’s con¬ 
spiracy. Where was Judge Hall then, that he did 
not vindicate the supremacy of the laws and the 
authority of his court? Why did he not then in¬ 
flict the penalty of the law upon the perpetrator of 
such a gross infraction of the Constitution which 
he was sworn to defend and support? Perhaps his 
admirers here will tell us that he did not advise, 
and urge, and entreat General Wilkinson to declare 
martial-law. I believe that feature does distin- 
tinguish the two cases, and gentlemen are entitled to 
all the merit they can derive from it. I am informed 
that, in one of those trying cases, during the last 
war, which required great energy and nerve, and 
self-sacrificing patriotism, General Gaines had the 
firmness to declare martial-law at Sackett’s harbor; 
and when, after the danger had passed, he sub¬ 
mitted himself to the civil authorities, he received 
the penalty of the law in the shape of a public 
dinner, instead of a vindictive punishment. I doubt 
not many other cases of a similar nature may be 
found, if any one will take the trouble of examin¬ 
ing the history of our two wars with Great Britain. 

But if the gentleman from New York intended to 
assert that it was unprecedented for Congress to 
remunerate military and naval commanders for 
fines, judgments, and damages, assessed against 
them by courts for violating the laws in the honest 
discharge of their public duties, I must be permitted 
to inform him that he has not examined the legisla¬ 
tion of his country in that respect. If the gentle¬ 
man will read the speech of the pure, noble, and 
lamented Linn, in the Senate, in May, 1842, he will 
there find a long list of cases in which laws of this 
kind have been passed. He said: 

“There were precedents innumerable where offi¬ 
cers have been found guilty of breaches oflaw in the 
discharge of their public duty, and, therefore, call 
ing for the interference of a just government. Of 
these, it is only necessary to introduce a few where 
the Government did interpose and give relief to the 
injured officer. These cases commenced as early 
as August, 1790, and hare continued down to the 
resent time. Thus, in April, 1818, Major General 
acob Brown was indemnified for damages sus¬ 
tained under sentence of civil law, for having con¬ 
fined an individual found near his camp suspected 
of traitorous designs. At the same session, Cap¬ 
tain Austin and Lieutenant Wells were indemni¬ 
fied against nine judgments, amounting to upwards 
of$6,000, for having confined nine-individuals sus¬ 
pected of treachery to the country. In this case, it 
Was justly remarked by the Secretary of War (John 
C. Calhoun)that, ‘if it should be determined that no 
law authorised 1 die act, ‘yet I would respectfully 
suggest that there may be cases in the exigencies 
of war,in which, if the oommnnder should transcend 


his legal power, Congress ought to protect him, and 
those who acted under him, from consequential dam¬ 
ages.’. 

“In the case of General Robert Swartwout, in 
1823, the committee by whom it was reported, 
stated that ‘it is considered one of those extreme 
cases of necessity in which an over-stepping of the 
established legal rules of society stands fully justi¬ 
fied.’ ” 

I will not occupy the time of the committee with 
further quotations, but will refer those who may 
wish to examine the subject to the speech itself, and 
the cases there cited. These cases fully sustain 
the position I have taken, and prove that the Gov¬ 
ernment has repeatedly recognised and sanctioned 
the doctrine that, in cases of “extreme necessity, the 
commander is fully justified” in superseding the 
civil laws; and that Congress will always “make 
remuneration when they are satisfied he acted with 
the sole view of promoting the public interests con¬ 
fided to his command.” The principle, deducible 
from all the cases, is, that when the necessity is ex¬ 
treme and unavoidable, the commander is fully jus¬ 
tified; and when it is less imperative, he is excu¬ 
sable, provided he acted in good faith; and in cither 
event, Congress will always make remuneration. 

Then, sir, I trust I have shown to the satisfaction 
of all candid men, that, instead of this bill being 
unprecedented, the opposition—the fierce, bitter, vin¬ 
dicative opposition to its passage, is unprecedented 
in the annals of American legislation. Are gentle¬ 
men desirous of making General Jackson an excep¬ 
tion to those principles ofjustice which have pre¬ 
vailed in all other cases? They mistake the charac¬ 
ter of the American people, if they suppose they 
can sever the cords which bind them to their great 
benefactor, by continued acts of wanton injustice 
and base ingratitude. Why this persevering resist¬ 
ance to the will of the people, which has been ex¬ 
pressed in a manner too imperative and authorative 
to be successfully resisted? The people demand this 
measure; and they will never be quieted until their 
wishes shall have been respected, and their will 
obeyed. They will ask—they will demand the 
reasons why General Jackson has been selected as 
the victim, and his case made an ignominious ex- 
! ception to die principles which have been adopted 
in all other cases, from the foundation of the Gov¬ 
ernment until the present moment. Was there any 
thing in his conduct at New Orleans to justify this 
wide departure from die uniform practice of the 
Government, and single him out as an oudaw, who 
had forfeited all claim to the justice and protection 
of his country? Does the man live, who 
will have the hardihood to question his pa¬ 
triotism, his honesty, the purity of his motives 
in every act he performed, and every power he ex¬ 
ercised on that trying occasion? While none dare 
I impeach his motives, they tell us that he assumed 
almost unlimited power. I commend him for it; 

[ the exigency required it. I admire that elevation of 
soul which rises above all personal considerations, 
and, regardless of consequences, stakes life and 
honor and glory upon the issue, when the salvation 
of the country depends upon the result. I also ad¬ 
mire that calmness, moderation, and submission to 
rightful authority, which should always prevail in 
times of peace and security. The conduct of Gen. 
Jackson furnished the most brilliant specimens of 
each that the world ever witnessed. I know not 
which 1 ought to applaud most—his acts of high re¬ 
sponsibility and deeds of noble daring, in the midst 
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of peril and danger, or his mildness and moderation 
ana lamb-like submission to the laws and civil au¬ 
thorities, when peace was restored to his country. 

Can gentlemen see nothing to admire, nothing to 
commend, in the closing scene, when, fresh from 
the battle-field, the victorious general—the idol of 
his army and the acknowledged saviour of his coun¬ 
trymen—stood before Judge Hall, and quelled the 
tumult and the indignant murmurs of the multitude, 
by telling him that “the same arm which had de¬ 
fended the city from the ravages of a foreign enemy, 
should protect him in the discharge of his duty?” Is 
this die conduct of the lawless desperado, who de¬ 
lights in trampling upon Constitution, and law, 
and right’ Is there no reverence for the supremacy 
of the laws and the civil institutions of the country 


displayed on tills occasion? If such acts of heroism 
and moderation, of chivalry and submission, have 
no charms to excite the admiration or soften the 
animosities of gentlemen in the opposition, I have 
no desire to see them vote for this bill. The charac¬ 
ter of the hero of New Orleans requires no endorse¬ 
ment from such a source. They wish to fix a mark 
—a stigma of reproach—upon his character, and 
send him to his grave branded as a criminal. His 
stern, inflexible adherence to Democratic principles, 
his unwavering devotion to his country, and Ins in¬ 
trepid opposition to her enemies, have so long 
thwarted their unhallowed schenes of ambition and 
power, that they fear the potency of his name on 
earth, even after his spirit shall have ascended to 
heaven. 





SPEECH. 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate resumed mode of its computation is arbitrarily arranged to 
the consideration of the resolution reported from the increase that amount. Before the war, the duties* 
Finance Committee, for the indefinite postponement whether specific or ad valorem—whether on the 
of the bill introduced by Mr. McDuffie for the re- quantity or on the value—were moderate in amount, 
duction of the rate of duties under the present tariff and fairly assessed on the actual value, or actual 
Jto the standard of the compromise act. quantity: since the war the dnties have often been. 

Mr. BENTON then spoke as follows: exorbitant in amount, and then made more exorbi- 

Mr. “President : Our confederacy has existed tant in the collection, by calculating them, in some 
;above fifty years under our present form of gov- instances, on the arbitrary assumption of a fictitious 
'eminent; and during every year of that time we minimum valuation. 

have had tariff laws in operation, but with very The cause of this difference in the character of 
different effect upon the public mind. During the our tariff laws is found in the fact mentioned by the 
first half of this time, there was universal satisfac- senator from South Carolina, [Mr. McDuffie.] 
tion throughout the Union with these laws: during Politicians and capitalists have seized upon the sub¬ 
file second half of it, they have given great discon- ject, and worked it for their own purpose—the for¬ 
went to one half the Union. The period of satisfac- mer for«political advancement—the latter for pecu- 
!tion began with the beginning of the government, niary profit. The tariff has become a question of 
In the year 1789, and continued down to the end of politics and money—of partisan politics and seetion- 
the late war with Great Britain: the period of dis- al enrichment; and the result has been to fill the 
content began in the year 1816, and continues to the Union with the agitation and discontent which has 
present day. A difference so great in its effect afflicted it for twenty-five yeara. 
upon the public mind, implies a great difference in The harmony of this Union, Mr. President, is 
the character of these laws during the two periods, something! It is a great and desirable object, as 
and naturally throws die mind back to the contem- pleasant to contemplate as it is useful to enjoy, 
jplation of this difference, and to die consideradon Who is there among us old enough to remember it, 
«of the causes which produced it. who does not recollect die harmonious days, so fag 

The implication is not erroneous. The tariff laws as die tariff was concerned, which we enjoyed dur- 
, G f the two periods are, in fact, essentially, different, ing die first twenty-five years of our national exist- 
..and were framed with different views, and constitute encc, when nobody knew we had a tariff but those 
opposite systems. The laws of the first period had who read the statutes? Who is there old enough to 
revenue for their object, and the protection of home remember it, who does not regret the loss of the 
industry for dieir incident; the laws of die second dmes when the word tariff was never pronounced, 
period have protection for their object, and revenue and when, hi respect to these laws, the mass of our 
for their incident. And the provisions of the acts population was in the happy condition of Moliere’a 
under the two systems were framed accordingly: mod- country gendeman, who had talked prose all his 
-crate duties, fairly assessed upon actual values and life without knowing it? I, for one, remember dies& 
real quantifies, characterized the legislation of the times, and wish to return to them. I with to return 
first period: high duties, fictitious valuations, and. to the harmony and tranquillity, with respect to the 
prohibitory minimums characterized the second. tariff, which prevailed among us during the first half of 

The striking difference which we find in die legis- our national existence; and,widi diat view, have been 
lation of the two periods is, first, in the amount of carefully studying the legislation of that period for 
the duty imposed; and, secondly, in die mode of as- the purpose of seeing what there was in it, if any 
sessing or computing it. The amount of the duty filing, to prevent our returning to it, and enjoying 
is vastly increased during the second period, and the again the tranquillity which it dien produced. I 
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have studied that legislation, and studied it in all 
candor, with this view; and I am free to say that I 
see no difficulty in returning, not to the letter, but to 
tire object and structure of these good old laws, and 
drawing from them again die same happy conse¬ 
quence which they formerly shed upon die Union. 

I take it for certain that the act now in force is not 
to stand; diat either at the present session, or after 
another general election, it will be essentially 
changed. It was not passed as a permanent act. 
Several of diose who voted for it, and without whose 
votes it could not have passed, declared at die time 
that they took it as a temporary measure—as a 
measure which they disliked—but which they ac¬ 
cepted for the time from motives of expediency. 
(Here Mr. Wright, to whom Mr. B. looked, 
nodded assent.) I voted against it, and widi 
the full conviction diat I should soon vote upon 
it again, and under better auspices. Whether 
the auspicious time for this voting has arrived, I do 
not undertake to decide. Certainly the auspices are 
not all in our favor. The session of Congress before 
the holding of a presidential elecdon is not die favora¬ 
ble session for Deneficial legislauon. A President 
without a party, two parties without a President—the 
Senate one way, the House of Representatives an¬ 
other way; the President free trade, and die cabinet 
mixed:—these elements, taken all together, compose 
a very heterogeneous mixture, and present an as¬ 
pect not at all favorable to the enactment of whole¬ 
some laws, or the application of healing remedies to 
the disorders of the State. I even doubt whether a 
cool discredon would recommend any attempt to 
settle die tariff question at this session. I speak of 
setde, in contradistinction to discuss. I believe in 
the virtue of discussion—temperate, enlightened dis¬ 
cussion-directed to the intelligence, and to die mor¬ 
al sense of the community; and, in that point of view, 
I am of opinion that the senator from South Caroli¬ 
na (Mr McDuffie) has done well to bring on the 
present debate: but discussion is one thing, and set- 
ding the question is another. I do not think that 
the present is the dme to setde the quesdon. Be¬ 
sides our discordant and heterogeneous condition, 
so unfavorable to harmonious acdon; besides the 
danger of miscarriage from this source, there is an¬ 
other tribunal which has jurisdicdon of the subject, 
and is now occupied with it, and whose decision 
will be paramount to ours. The question itself is 
now on trial before the great areopagus of the peo¬ 
ple! and must have its solution from that tribunal 
before we meet again. The presidential elecdon in¬ 
volves the fate ofthe tariff, and to that fate a future 
Congress will have to conform, be our acdon now 
what it may. Now, as in the year 1832, the fate of 
the high tariff is staked in the person of its eminent 
champion—its candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. That champion was defeated then, and 
his system with him; ana he may be defeated again. 
If he shall be, we shall settle the question with more 
harmony and equity, and with a better chance for 
stability than at the present time: if not, all that we 
may do now, may soon be reversed. Seeing this, 
and that all we do now, if we do anything, must be 
imperfect and provisional, I very much doubt the 
policy of attempdng to settle the tariff question at 
the present session. I am in favor of discussion, 
but doubt the practicability, at this dme, of judicious 
and stable legislation. This is my opinion, but 
others think-otherwise; and I yield to their wishes. 
Discordant asall the departments of the government 
nov are, and on the eve, as we are, of a presidential 


election, I expect nothing perfect from our attempts 
at legislauon on this subject. On the other hand, 
miscarriage and defeat, under such circumstances, 
will inspire me with no despair. I look forward to 
the next Congress to settle this quesdon—to settle it 
according to the will of the people—and, according¬ 
ly, to settle it with some chance for that durability 
and permanency which is so essential to the success- 
fuljprosecution of every branch of business. 

The quesdon is dien presented: Shall we proceed 
to remodel the tariff act of 1842? I answer, yes!— 
saving to the House of Representatives its constitu- 
honal right over the inidadori of revenue bills. I do 
not argue that question. I neither argue it, nor con¬ 
ceal my opinion upon it. I deem it sufficient, on 
the present occasion, to say that, in all cases of 
doubtful jurisdiction between die two Houses, my 
rule is to solve die doubt in favor of the House 
which, by the constitution, is charged with the gene¬ 
ral subject. Taxadon and representation go to¬ 
gether. The burdens of the people and the rep- 
resentadon of the people are put together. The 
immediate and full representation of the peo¬ 
ple is in die House of Representatives, ana to 
that House the consdtution has confided the ori- 
ginadon of all bills for raising revenue. Is the bill 
which is now before us a bill for raising revenue? I 
think it is. At all events it is a quesdon of doubt: 
and in that case, I defer to die jurisdiction of the 
House which is charged with the general subject. 

The proposition before us is, in terms, to restore 
the compromise act of 1833, but in substance to 
substitute revenue dudes for protective dudes. The 
author of the proposition [Mr. McDuffie,] has 
spoken his sentiments upon it; and, from the tenor 
of all that he has said, I comprehend that he goes 
for revenue dudes, without regard to their form— 
that he is not wedded to the horizontal line—the 
uniform ad valorem of20 per centum upon all articles 
without regard to their character, but that he ad¬ 
mits of discriminating dudes, and of different rates 
of duty, according to die nature of the article. 

[Mr. McDuffie nodded assent.] 

This being die case, I flatter myself that we shall 
be of accord with respect to the remedy as well as 
in regard to the evil. I was not in favor of the 
compromise act when it passed; I am not in favor ot 
attempting to revive it. It presents an issue which 
is wrong in itself, and upon which we cannot go to 
trial—that of one uniform rate of duty upon all arti¬ 
cles without regard to theirnature or character. I am 
for discriminating between articles of luxury and ne¬ 
cessity, and for making luxuries pay highest. 1 am 
for discriminating between articles made at home, 
and not made at home; and placing the highest rev¬ 
enue duty upon the foreign rivals of our own pro¬ 
ductions. In a word, I am for going back to our old 
legislation on this subject—to the system before the 
war; not to the precise terms of any one of the acts, 
but to the principles and structure, the objects ana 
the incidents of the whole. They were all mod¬ 
elled upon the same plan. All took revenue for 
their object; all admitted incidental protection; all 
discriminated between luxuries and necessaries; and 
none of them admitted false assumptions of value by 
minimum valuations. They were all equally free 
from the abuse of minimum valuations on one hand, 
and the arbitrary levelling of the horizontal principle 
on the other. I am for returning to tins system, 
with the single limitation that no duty, whether 
specific or aa valorem, shall exceed a maximum of 
30, or 33j per centum. In returning to this ground, 
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or rather in remaining upon it, (for it has always 
been my doctrine,) 1 find myself standing upon tne 
ground of the first twenty-five years’ action of our 
government, and sustained by the sanction of the 
the highest free trade authorities which the tariff 

* discussions have brought to light. I allude to the 
\ South Carolina legislative report of December, 1828 
} —to the Philadelphia free trade convention address 
I of 1831, and to the Virginia democratic convention 

* address of 1839. Each of these high authorities, 

; and at the recent dates mentioned, and in their ex- 
r tremest opposition to protective tariffs, admit¬ 
ted the principle and the policy of discriminating 
duties, and of incidental protection. Here is what 
each of them has said, and first of South Carolina. 
The report of her legislative committee, remon¬ 
strating against the tariff act of 1828, says: 

“Every instance which has been cited, may be fairly referred 
to the legitimate power of Congress to impose duties on imports 
for revenue. It is a necessar) incident of such duties toact as 
an encouragement to manufactures, whenever imposed on arti¬ 
cles which may be manufactured in our own country. In this 
incidental manner, Congress has the power ol encouraging 
manufactures; and the committee readidily concede that, in 
the passage of an impost bill, that body may, in modifying the 
details, so arrange the provisions of tl e bil, as far as it may be 
done consistently with its proper object, and to aid manufac¬ 
tures. To this extent Congress may constitutionally go, and 
has gone from the commencement of the government; which 
will rally explain the precedents cited from the early stages of 
its operation.”* 

The free trade convention says: 

“They admit the power of Congress to lay and collect such 
duties as they may deem necessary for the purposes of revenue; 

nd, within these limits, so to arrange these duties as, inci¬ 
dentally and to that extent , to give protection to the uianulac- 

The Virginia convention says: 

‘It may happen, if a wise policy prevails, that our rhanufac- 
turingbrethien of the Nonhand West will be content with such 
incidental protec'ionae will be afforded by duties laid to sup¬ 
ply the constitutional wants of the government.”} 


This is what was said by these eminent free-trade 
authorities on these recent occasions; and I shall not 
pretend to comment upon their admissions. They 
are explicit upon the grounds of discrimination and 
incidental protection. They quote, and admit by 
name, the system of our tariff legislation before the 
late war—that system under which the country was 
so long tranquil and happy, and to which I am now 
for returning. They admit, by name, discrimina¬ 
tion for protection. The compromise act did tire 
same in effect. The raising the duties on coarse 
woollens and . common blankets, by that act, from 
5 per cent to 50, to come down in nine years to 
20, was for protection during that time. Home 
valuations and cash duties were to aid manufac¬ 
turers. A long list of free articles, used by manu¬ 
facturers, was for the Bame object. Protection was 
granted by the act; and the declaration against it, 
and in favor of revenue duties only, was a direction 
for future legislation, and did not prevent the com¬ 
promise itself from granting protection, 
h; I am for returning to the old legislation, not that 
I would copy any one statute m particular, but 
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would conform to the plan and object of the whole. 
These statutes admitted of duties of various degrees, 
but all of them moderate in amount, and strictly- 
calculated for revenue purposes. They admitted of 
duties on the quantity (specific) as well as on the 
value (ad valorem;) and when on the value 
they admitted of no minimums to falsify the 
real value and to augment the duty. They 
admitted of discriminations between articled of 
luxury and articles of necessity, and very prop¬ 
erly made the former pay highest, while many of 
the latter were free—as salt in the time of Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, or at the low rate of five per centum—as coarse 
woollens and common blankets, and other articles 
used by the laboring community. The specific 
duties, under these statutes, rarely exceeded a 
fourth or a third of the value: the advalorems ranged 
from five to fifteen, with a temporary addition of 
two and a half per centum to equip some small 
vessels to protect the Mediterranean commerce from 
the depredations of the Barbary powers. To this 
system of duties, and this mode of levying them, I 
am in favor of returning, with the single qualification 
that, in no case, shall any duty, either specific or 
ad valorem, exceed one third of the value—334 per 
centum; and with the full belief that the average of 
the whole will not be equal to the uniform twenty 
per centum of the compromise act. To the. con¬ 
sumer, this maximum, and this average, should be 
satisfactory: to the"manufactures, it will be great and 
ample protection. To him, it should be also satis¬ 
factory. He will get the benefit of the highest duty; 
for it comes within the principle of the old system, 
to put the highest duties upon the foreign rivals 
of our own productions, as well as upon luxu¬ 
ries: he will get the benefit of this duty, which 
will give him 50 per centum protection. 1 say 50; 
for 30 per centum duty is 50 per centum protection! 
the expenses of importation (7j per cent.) and the 
importing merchant’s profit (121 per cent) going 
into the price of the goods as well as the duty, ana 
being just as effectual for protection as if inserted in 
the law. This, with the cardinal consideration of 
stability, should be satisfactory to the manufactur¬ 
ers- - 

This is our issue—the old system against the 
new; and upon this issue we can safely go to trial 
before the country. For it is not sufficient to have a 
good cause, and good arguments: you must have 
the right issues, or you may be defeated in spite of 
your good cause and good arguments. The com¬ 
promise is not the right issue or the safe one. In 
levelling all duties to one uniform line—in disre¬ 
garding the distinction between luxuries and neces¬ 
saries, and between articles made or not made at 
home,—in doing this, it disregards a distinction 
founded in the nature of things—-a distinction main¬ 
tained in all previous legislation—admitted most re¬ 
cently by the extremest free-trade authorities;—and 
too accordant with the sympathies of mankind to 
be obliterated by statute. We cannot make the 
issuempon that act, but upon the old system of rev¬ 
enue duties and incidental protection, with discrimi¬ 
nation between luxuries and necessaries, and be¬ 
tween articles made or not made at home. We are 
not to make war upon manufactures: we do not do 
it. They were once as popular in the South as in 
(he North, and may become so again. The abuses 
of the high protective system have destroyed their 
old popularity in the South: eradicate the abuse, 
and they will again be popular in every part of the 
Union. Manufactures are among, not only the use- 
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■ful and ornamental, but the noblest arte of the 
country. Every statesman will cherish them, and 
honor the skill and industry which perfects them, if 
left free to follow his own inclinations. Abuse 
only—the conduct of politicians and millionary 
capitalists—have made them enemies. Separate the 
Teal manufacturers from these two classes—be con¬ 
tent with ample incidental protection—and universal 

§ ood will will again attend them, greatly enlarging 
le extent of then- market, and the list of their cus¬ 
tomers. 

This is our issue—the old system against the 
new. And what can be the objection to returning to 
the old one? None that cannot be instantly and sat¬ 
isfactorily answered. I undertake to say that, un¬ 
der the old system, every interest connect¬ 
ed with the imposition of duties was on a 
better footing than under the new—that ag¬ 
riculture, commerce, and the revenue from cus¬ 
toms, were all larger in proportion to our pop¬ 
ulation, and more free from fluctuations—that man¬ 
ufactures themselves were advancing faster than any 
other interest, and faster than they had ever advanced 
in any other country in the world; and that the 
•whole country, so far as the tariff was concerned, 
was happy and tranquil; and continued so until am¬ 
bitious politicians and millionary capitalists seized 
upon the subject for their own selfish purposes. 
These, Mr. President, are bold assertions, but not 
more bold than true, and as easily proved as uttered. 
I have Hie proof in hand; and as I love to deal in 
proof when I have it, I shall proceed immediately to 
the work. 

1. The revenue from customs. 

My assertion is, that the income from customs 
was larger, population considered, and more free 
from fluctuation, under the low duty system before 
the war, than under the high duty since. In main¬ 
taining this assertion, I take the time of the first pe¬ 
riod from 1789, when this government first went 
into operation, to the year 1808, when the British 
orders in council, and the decrees of the French em¬ 
peror, and our own embargo, broke up our com¬ 
merce, and deranged or destroyed our income from 
that source. I leave out the period of the embargo 
and of the war with Great Britain, as belonging to j 
neither system. I take from 1790 to 1808: and what 
was our income from customs during that time? It 
was from four and a half to near sixteen millions 
and a half of dollars. And what was our population 
during the same time? From four millions to seven 
millions. The revenue then commenced at the rate 
of about one million of dollars to one million of 

S le, and rose gradually to near two and a half 
[ms of dollars to one million of people. So 
much for the first period; now for the second. Be¬ 
ginning with the year 1817, which was the first un¬ 
der the operation of the new system, and the revenue, 
commencing at twenty-six millions of dollars, fell as 
low as ten, rose again as high as thirty, fell again as 
low as twelve, thirteen, and fourteen millions, and 
for the last year was about seventeen and a half. 
Our population at the same time was from nine to 
eighteen millions; so that, at the best, the product of 
the high duties never rose higher than two and a 
half millions of dollars to one million of people, 
often fell as low as three quarters of a million of 
dollars for a million of people, and is now at the 
rate of a million for a million! In other words, that 
the rate of product is exactly the same now, when 
duties average more than 50 per cent, that it was in 
the first year of Washington’s time, when the aver-| 


age was the one-fourth of that suml'and'twice and a- 
half less than it was in the last year of Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, when the average of duties was not a third of 
what it is now. And here let it be remembered that 
the wars of the French revolution had nothing to do 
with our revenue. They increased importations, 
but not consumption. Duties were only paid on 
what remained in the country for consumption; the 
large amounts re-exported paid nothing. 

I have prepared tables, Mr. President, of the an¬ 
nual income from customs, with a note of the pop¬ 
ulation, during each period into which I have divided 
our financial history. These tables will illustrate 
my positions in detail, and more fully and com¬ 
pletely than can be done in general statements. 
They will enable every senator, and every individ¬ 
ual who sees them, to make the comparison for him¬ 
self, and will sustain to the uttermost all that I have 
said of the superior productiveness of low duties 
over high. These are the tables: 

First table, low revenue duties, from 1791 to 1808. 

Tears. Population. Income. 


1791 

4,000,000 

#4,309,473 

1792 


3,443,070 

1793 

- 

4,225,306 

1794 

— 

4,801,065 

1795 

_ 

5,588,461 

1796 

- 

6,567,987 

1797 

— 

7,549,640 

1798 

- 

7,106,061 

1799 

— 

6,610,449 

1800 

5,300,000 

9,080,932 

1801 

— 

10,750,778 

1802 

- 

12,438,235 

1803 

— 

10,479,417 

1804 

- 

11,098,505 

1805 

• 

12,936,487 

1806 

- 

16,667,698 

1807 


15,845,522 

1808 

7,000,000 

16 363,550 

Second table: 

High protective 
1843. 

duties: from 1817 i 

Years. 

Population. 

Income. 

1817 

9,000,000 

#26,283,348 

1818 

- 

17,176,385 

1819 

- 

20,283,608 

1820 

9,638,000 

15,005,612 

1821 

- 

13,004,447 

1822 

- 

17,559,761 

1823 

- 

19,088,433 

1824 

- 

17,878,325 

1825 

- 

20,098,713 

1826 

- 

23,341,331 

1827 

— 

19,712,283 

23,205,523 

1828 

- 

1829 

- 

22,681,965 

1830 

12,866,000 

21,922,391 

1831 

- • 

24,224,441 

1832 

- 

28,405,237 

1833 

- 

21,488,753 

1834 

— 

14,797,782 

1835 

- 

13,458,111 

1836 

- 

21,552,272 

1837 

— 

26,325,839 

1838 

- 

13,315,129 

1839 

- 

15,373,238 

1840 

17,000,000 

20,560,439 

1841 

- 

10,159,339 

1842 


15,789,173 

1843 

18,500,000 

17,500,000 

These, Mr. President, are 

the tables of the ii 
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come under the two systems; and now let us ex¬ 
amine them, and compare them together. Look 
first upon this picture, and then upon that! See the 
annual income from 1791 to 1808: see the large¬ 
ness of the amount for the smallness of the 
population, the freedom from fluctuation, and 
the steadiness of the increase. Beginning at four 
and one third millions, rising gradually, never vary¬ 
ing more than a million in a year, and attaining in 
seventeen years the extraordinary amount of near 
seventeen millions of dollars, and that for only 
seven millions of people. Now look upon the other 
picture. Beginning in the year 1817, with twenty- 
six and a quarter millions of dollars, it falls the yery 
next year to seventeen millions! and the year after 
rises to twenty and a quarter millions f tumbles 
down the next year to fifteen millions! and the 
year after tumbles again to thirteen millions! 
being an actual fluctuation of thirteen millions 
out of twenty-six in five years! All the rest 
of the period is about in the same propor¬ 
tion. Twice in twenty years the income got up as 
high as it was in 1817: twice again it fell to 17— 
twice to 15—twice to 13—once to 10—and is now 
at 17|,—which is near ten millions less than it was 
in the year 1808! This is bad enough: but to show 
off this period in proper contrast, a third table is 
necsssary—a table showing at one view the actual 
income received, and the amount that ought to have 
been received during the same period, according to 
the increase of population, and according to the rate 
of the income during Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 
This third table has been prepared, and here it is: 


Third table, shmoing what ought to have been received 
from customs under the protective system to have been 
equal to the receipt under the revenue system. 


Years. 

Population. 

Actual receipts. 

Should have 
been. 

1817 

9,000,000 

$26,283,348 

$22,500,000 

1818 

- 

17,176,385 

1819 

- 

20,283,608 


1820 

9,638,000 

15,005,612 

24,000,000 

1821 

- 

13,004,447 

25,000,000 

1882 

- 

17,559,761 

1823 

- 

19,088,433 


1824 

- 

17,878,325 


1825 

11 , 000,000 

20,098,713 

27,000,000 

1826 

- 

23,341,331 

1827 

- 

19,712,283 


1828 

- 

23,205,523 


1829 

- 

22,681,965 


1830 

12 , 866 , 000 . 

21,922,391 

31,500,000 

1831 

- 

24,224,441 

1832 

~ 

28,405,237 


1833 

- 

21,488,753 


1834 

- 

14,797,782 


1835 

15,000,000 

13,458,111 

37,500,000 

1836 

- 

21,552,272 

1837 

- 

26,325,839 


1838 

— 

13,315,129 


1839 

- 

15,373,238 


1840 

17,000,000 

20,660,439 

42,500,000 

1841 

- 

10,159,339 

43,000,000 

1842 

— 

15,789,173 

1843 

18,500,000 

17,500,000 

46,250,000 


According to this table, Mr. President, which I 
have made out with great care, it will be seen that, 
in 1817, when our population was nine millions, 
the income was 26| millions instead of 22 £, which 
it should have been: that in 1820 it was 15 millions 
instead of 24; in 1821 it was 13 millions instead of 


25; in 1825, instead of 27 millions, it was 20; la. 
1830 it was 22 millions instead of 27; in 1835, we 
had 13 5 millions instead of 371—being just the one- 
half of the product of 1817! In 1840, we had 20| 
millions instead of 42|; in 1841 it was 10 millions 
instead of 43; and in 1843, with a population of 18g 
millions, we wound up with 17| milli ons of dollars 
instead of 46^! 

These tables speak a language which cannot be 
misunderstood, and they place m the strongest con¬ 
trast the working of the two systems during the two 
periods: the beauty and advantages of one, and the 
deformities of the other, standing out in the boldest 
relief. In the first period, amplitude of amount, 
steadiness of the product, and regularity of the in¬ 
crease, strike every beholder. In the second period, 
all this is reversed: confusion and madness seem to 
reign in our treasury. Sometimes millions too 
much—then not half enough. Sometimes sur¬ 
pluses to be distributed—then deficits to be supplied. 
Giving away one day—begging or borrowing the 
next. Always a feast, or a famine—never the right 
thing. Our poor treasury become a balloon—some¬ 
times soaring above the clouds—then dragging in the 
mud—now bursting with distension—now collaps¬ 
ing from depletion. 

The miseries of the high-duty system we have all 
seen and felt, and now see and fell; in the deplorable 
condition of our finances—a debt of near thirty mil¬ 
lions created—loans to defray current expenses—four 
times a resort to treasury notes—and now an illegal 
and fraudulent issue of a paper money currency. 
Compared to the termination of the low duty system 
at the end of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, and how 
does it stand? As confusion, misery, and deformity- 
stand to order, beauty, and happiness. Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son’s administration required an expenditure nearly 
equal, and, population considered, more than double 
what we require now; and the customs produced all 
that was wanted, and to spare; for the lands pro¬ 
duced but little. The interest and principal of the 
debt of the revolution was then to be paid; the in¬ 
terest of the Louisiana purchase had to be met; a war 
with the Barbary powers had to be kept up; a mil¬ 
itary peace establishment, larger than the present in 
proportion to our population, was kept up; and the 
revenue for all this expenditure, amounting to seven¬ 
teen or eighteen millions of dollars, came from the 
customs, with a population of only seven millions, 
leaving every year- a real surplus in the treasury. 
But let Mr. Jefferson himself present tills picture. 
He presented it to the two Houses of Congress in 
his last annual message, and never was a time more 
fit to look at it again than the present. He said: 

“It is ascertained that the receipts hare amounted to near 
eighteen millions of dollars, which, with the eight millions 
and a half in the treasury at the beginning of the year, have 
enabled us, after meeting the current demands, and interest 
incurred, to pay two million three hundred thousand dollars 
of the principal ol our funded debt, and left us in the treasury 
on that day near fourteen millions of dollars. Of these, five 
million three hundred and fifty thousand dollars will be neces¬ 
sary to pay what will be due on the first day of January next, 
which will complete the reimbursement of the eight per cent 
stock. These payments, with those made in the six years and 
a half preceding, will have extinguished thirty-three million 
five hundred and eighty thousand ol the principal of the funded 
debt; being the whole which could be paid or purchased with¬ 
in the limits of the law and ol our contracts; and the amount of 
principal thus discharged will have liberated the revenue from 
about two millions of dollars of interest, and added that sum 
annually to the disposable surplus ” 

Such, Mr. President, was the working of the low- 
duty system—ample and steady revenue—no loans, 
no taxes, no paper-money—33 millions and a hall’ 
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of public debt paid in eight years—a surplus of .14 
mill in ns left in the treasury—the result not of lands 
exchanged for paper, but the regular result ofj 
steady revenue, strict economy, and hard money. 
How different from the state of things under tire 
high duties of the present day! Instead of paying- 
above thirty millions of public debt in eight years, 
we have created near thirty millions in four years; 
instead of a surplus in the treasury, there is a de¬ 
ficit; loans and taxes are the order of the day; and, 
to crown all, we have an illegal and fraudulent issue 
of federal paper-money currency, issued by execu¬ 
tive power, and sustained by bank alliances. Such 
is the difference between the working of the two 
systems after twenty-five years trial of each! 

Upon this view of the question, I submit, Mr. 
President, that I have made good my first assertion, 
and demonstrated the superiority of law duties over 
high ones, in all that relates to good and wholesome 
revenue, the amplitude of its amount, the steadiness 
of the supply, the regularity of the increase. 

2. 1 proceed to the next assertion—the superiority 
of low duties over high ones, in relation to their ef¬ 
fect upon agriculture and foreign commerce. These 
two interests, in our country, go together, and the 
state of one is a good index to the other. The ex¬ 
ports make the imports, and agriculture is at the bot¬ 
tom of the whole. The tables of exports and im¬ 
ports for the two periods which we contrast, will 
show how agriculture and commerce fared during the 
continuance of these periods, and to these tables I now 
have recourse. And here I will premise that I fully 
understand the nature of our neutral position during 
the wars of the French revolution, and the effect 
which that neutrality had in promoting imports for 
re-exportation. We re-exported much from 1791 to 
1807, and have re-exported exactly as much from 
1817 to 1844! Mexico, South America, and the 
West Indies, have opened new markets for our 
re-exportations; and it is a fact, proved by the 
custom-house returns to be the same. Five hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions of dollars are, as near as 
I can ascertain from the most careful research, the 
amount of re-exportations for each period; so that 
in a comparison of the foreign trade-in each period, 
they may either be both omitted or both included, 
as the speaker pleases. Finding them included in 
the tables, I choose to use them in that way. The 
table of revenue has already settled the question in 
favor of the large amount of foreign goods which 
remained in the ceuntry for consumption. Duties 
were only paid on the amount so remaining; and a 
revenue of sixteen or seventeen millions of dollars 
from customs, with the low duties then paid, show 
that the importations for home consumption were 
greater then than now. 

I will now show the tables of exports for these 
two periods; and they will be found (each in its 
place) to be characterized by the same features 
which distinguish the corresponding revenue—the 
same large amount, steady progress, and regular in¬ 
crease in one period—the same excesses and defi¬ 
ciencies, risings and fallings, and violent fluctua¬ 
tions in the second. Here is the table of the first 
period: 

Table of foreign and domestic exports from the United 
States from 1791 to 1807. 

Years. Exports. Population. 

1791 $19,012,041 4,000,000 

1792 20,753,096 

1793 26,109,572 

1794 33,026,233 


1795 

47,080,472 

1796 

67,064,097 

1797 

56,850,206 

1798 

61,527,097 

1799 

78,665,522 

1800 

70,971,780 

1801 

94,115,925 

1802 

72,483,160 

1803 

55,800,033 

1804 

77,699,074 

1805 

95,566,021 

1806 

101,536,963 

1807 

108,343,150 

1808 

. Embargo. 


5,300,000 


Observe, Mr. President, the regular and onward 
course of our exports during this period—always 
advancing, always increasing. Baginning in 1791 
at twenty millions of dollars for four millions of peo¬ 
ple, they advance gradually and regularly to one 
hundred and eight millions in the year 1807, for seven 
millions of people. This table shows every thing that 
is desirable in a regular, flourishing, and prosperous 
commerce. Now let us look upon the next one. 
Behold it: 

Table of foreign and domestic exports from the United 
States, from 1817 to 1843. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Population. 

1817 

$87,671,569 

9,000,000 

1818 

93,281,133 


1819 

70,142,521 


1820 

69,691,669 

9,638,000 

1821 

64,974,382 


1822 

72,160,281 


1823 

74,699,030 


1824 

75,886,657 


1825 

99,535,388 


1826 

77,595,322 


1827 

82,324,829 


1828 

72,264,680 


1829 

72,358,671 


1830 

73,840,508 

12,866,000 

1831 

81,310,583 


1832 

87,176,943 


1833 

90,140,433 


1834 

104,336,973 


1835 

121,693,577 


1836 

128,663,040 


1837 

117,419,373 


1838 

108,486,616 


1839 

121,028,416 


1840 

133,685,946 

17,000,000 

1841 

121,851,803 


1842 

104,691,534 


1843 

- 

18,500,000 


Here we have it again, sir! The counterpart of 
the income from customs during the same time: the 
same plunging and floundering, the same incessant 
and violent fluctuation. Commencing at eighty-sev¬ 
en millions of dollars in 1817, for nine millions of 
people, these exports sunk as low, in 1821, as sixty- 
four millions of dollars for ten millions of people. 
Then they swell up to ninety-nine millions; then fall 
back to seventy-two millions; then dart up to one 
hundred thirty-two millions, and fall back, in 1842, 
to one hundred and four millions. At this amount 
they stand now, being about the same they were at 
in 1808, when the population of the country was 
little more than the one-third of what it is at present, 
when the cultivation of the country was not more 
than a third of the present cultivation, and when the 
great article of cotton (now amounting to two-thirds 
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of our exports) was but a small item in the list of 
exported articles. Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, and the decline of agriculture, and of 
the foreign commerce founded upon it, becomes ap¬ 
palling. Leaving out cotton, and the agricultural 
exports are less now than they were in 1808: They 
then amounted to forty-eight millions: they only 
amount to about one hundred millions now, of which 
cotton is near two-thirds. 

Such is the general view of our agriculture and 
commerce under the high duty system, and under a 
tariff incessantly altered for political and mercenary 
objects. It presents a deplorable picture of then- 
decline; and not only of their decline, but of their 
ruinous revulsions and convulsions, viewed in de¬ 
tail, and in relation to its effect on particular articles, 
and the miserable picture becomes still more deplo¬ 
rable. Thus: The rice exportation, in Mr. Jefferson’s 
time, was at an average of two and a half millions 
of dollars per annum; it has since fallen as low as one 
and a half per annum, and is now under two millions. 
Flour, in 1807, was exported to the value of eight 
and a quarter millions; under the high tariff it has 
fallen as low as three millions; has been under five 
millions for half the time since 1817, and is now at 
seven and one third millions. Indian corn and com 
meal were exported to the value of two and a half 
millions annually, under Mr. Jefferson’s adminis¬ 
tration : in one half the years under the new sys¬ 
tem, this export has been less than one million of 
dollars, and is now not equal to what it was forty 
years ago. Wheat, in 1807, was exported to the 
amount of 776,000 bushels: From 1817 to the present 
time, the export of this grain has only once risen as 
high as 400,000 bushels; has twenty timfes been 
under 100,000, and four times has been less than 
5000 bushels. Tobacco has shared the gen¬ 
eral fate of other agricultural products, and 
that without any attempt at excuse; for people use 
as much of that weed in peace as in war, and in 
idleness as in labor; yet it has shared the same fate 
as the rest. Tlius, in the first year of General 
Washington’s administration, (fifty-four years ago,) 
the export of this article was 101,000 hogsheads; the 
next year it was 112,000; yet, under the liigh-duty 
system, this export has repeatedly gone down to 60,- 
000 or 70,000 hogsheads, and is now at only about 
150,000. To be equal to what it was in Washing¬ 
ton’s time, would require an export of 400,000 hogs¬ 
heads; for our population has increased four fold 
since that time. Thus, viewed in the gross, or in 
the detail, the result is the same—agriculture and 
foreign commerce, os well as revenue, have been 
sacrificed for the last twenty-five years, and it is 
time—high time—that these great interests should 
be restored to the flourishing condition which they 

S ed in the first half of our national existence. 

tariff, political tariffing, and their kindred 
abuse, (excessive banking,) have done this mischief; 
and it is time for these evils to qease. 

1 protest against the mode, sometimes pursued 
here, of comparing isolated years against each other 
—-the imports, or exports, or revenue—of one or 
two years with those of one or two other years. 
All such comparisons are fallacious, as much so as 
it would be to examine through a microscope a brick 
or a stone from two different buildings, and then 
judge of the whole from such miscroscopic observa¬ 
tions of small parts. Systems against systems— 
periods of time against periods—is the only safe 
m °de of comparison; and in that mode I compare 
file high duty with the low duty system. The com¬ 


parison has been found immeasurably to the benefit 
of the latter, and will continue to be found so if 
followed from general views to details—from public 
to private affairs. Individuals have suffered as 
much as the government in the last twenty-five 
years. Their business also has partaken of the 
ups and downs—the flights and falls—of the treas¬ 
ury and of commerce. All business has been de¬ 
ranged—expansion one day, contraction another— 
now a man dealing in hundreds of thousands, then 
bankrupt!—then coming to Congress for relief laws, 
or to the executive for office; and losing the dig¬ 
nity of home independence by this humiliat¬ 
ing- appeal to the government for support. 
All has been brought upon us by high tariff. The 
same cause which deranged the treasury of the 
Union—which gorged it one day, and starved it 
another—this same cause deranged the business of 
individuals: and, if there is any extenuation for the 
humiliating spectacle of the crowds who come to the 
federal government for the means of subsistence, it 
is in the fact that vicious legislation has brought 
them to that degradation. The two periods which 
I have contrasted are the general picture, and the 
government picture, of which the detail is in the 
people. In the first period all was happy and 
prosperous; the people were doing well, and were 
contented; and consumed, when only seven millions 
of souls, as much foreign goods at the then low 
rates of duty, as gave sixteen millions of rev¬ 
enue to the government: now the many are 
impoverished to enrich the few; and eighteen mil¬ 
lions of people, at the present high rates of duty, 
pay no more revenue into the treasury than was 
paid thirty-four years ago by seven millions. Why 
this difference? Because people are poor and dis¬ 
tressed now, and their affairs all deranged, like the 
treasury: and formerly they were rich and happy, 
and their affairs, like the then treasury, prosperous 
and regular. The two tables of revenue which I 
have produced are the key to the exports and im¬ 
ports—a key to the condition of the country—a key 
to the condition of the people: and in the order, 
plenty, and regularity of one, and the disorder, fluc¬ 
tuation, and confusion of the other, you see all that 
has happened publicly and privately in the two pe¬ 
riods of time, and under the two systems, which I 
have been comparing together, or rather contrasting 
against each other. 

After this exposition, Mr. President, of our ex¬ 
ports under the protective system, it is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to trouble the Senate with any detailed 
view of our imports during the same period. They 
are obliged to partake of the same character, and 
such is the fact. They have risen as high as one 
hundred and ninety millions; they have fallen as 
low as sixty-four millions; and they have plunged 
and floundered backwards and forwards at all 
amounts between these two wide extremes. They 
are now at about one hundred millions, which is 
less than they were at thirty years ago. 

And here, sir, I quit this branch of the case, with 
the confident conviction that 1 have made good my 
second assertion, and proved that agriculture and 
commerce not only did better under the old system 
than under the new, but that they flourished In the 
highest state of prosperity then, and have been 
sunk to the lowest state of depression since. 

3. I proceed, Mr. President, to my third assertion, 
which applies to manufactures, and asserts their 
prosperity before the late war, and before the pro¬ 
tective system was invented. It is a great mistake 
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to suppose that they have grown up under that sys¬ 
tem: they were well established, and flourishing be¬ 
fore that system was dreamed of; and of this I have 
the liigest evidence in my hand. 

It is known that the Congress of the United States 
directed the census returns of the year 1810 to in¬ 
clude the state of our manufactures, and that these 
returns, though very imperfect, from the fear which 
many people had that a scheme of ulterior taxation 
was intended, still showed that this branch of our 
national industry had attained a high degree of im- 

S ortance. The aggregate of the returns, palpably 
efective as they were, amounted to one hundred 
and twenty-seven millions of dollars, and were 
computed at near two hundred millions. The total 
omission of returns from many places, and the im¬ 
perfect returns from others, induced Congress to 
prosecute the inquiry which they had commenced; 
and on the 19th day of March, 1812, a joint resolu¬ 
tion was passed by both Houses, and approved by 
the President, directing the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, Mr. Gallatin, to have the returns digested and 
perfected. For this purpose, Mr. Gallatin em¬ 
ployed Mr. Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, an em¬ 
inent advocate for manufactures, a writer for twen¬ 
ty-seven years in their favor, and the gentleman 
whose opinions on this subject were lately presented 
by Mr. Webster, at a public meeting, in a way to 
pass them for those of Dr. Franklm. Mr. Coxe 
completed his task with great labor and care. He 
took two years to verify his statements, and pro¬ 
duced an authentic work, from which I will now 
read the extracts which will sustain my assertion. 

Mr. B. then read from Mr. Coxe’s repotr, page 
53 of the introduction, as follows: 

“In the course of the numerous and diversified operations, 
occasioned by the deliberate execution of this digest and 
statement, constant and very close attention has been ap¬ 
plied to those facts which have occurred throughout the 
Union since the autumn of the year 1810, from which a 
judgment of the condition of the manufactures of the United 
States for the current year 1813 might be safely formed. 
It has resulted in a thorough conviction that, after"allowing 
for the interruptions to the importations of certain raw mate¬ 
rials, the several branches of manufactures in the States, 
Territories, and districts, have advanced, upon a medium, at 
the full rate of twenty per centum; which w r ould give an ag¬ 
gregate for this year of $207,000,000. • * * * But as it 

is best to make ample allowances for some manifest repeti¬ 
tions of articles, which are inextricably involved in the sub¬ 
ordinate returns, a sincere and well-reflected final opinion 
is respectfully offered, that the whole people of the United 
States, taken in 1813 at eight millions of persons, will actu¬ 
ally make, within this year, manufactured goods (exclusive¬ 
ly of the doubtful) to the full value of two hundred millions 
of dollars.” 

Here (said Mr. B.) are two great facts stated; 
first , that manufactures were then actually advancing 
at the rate of 20 per centum per annum; secondly, 
that the actual value of manufactures then amounted 
to two hundred millions of dollars per annum. Con¬ 
template these facts within themselves, and the 
flourishing condition of the manufacturing interest, 
wffieh they announce is great and striking. Twen¬ 
ty per centum of annual increase, and two hundred 
millions of annual product, in a population of eight 
millions, is an astonishing result for a young coun¬ 
try. Compare it with other interests, and with pop¬ 
ulation. Population was only increasing at the rate 
of three per cent per annum, and required twenty- 
five years to double: foreign commerce was only in¬ 
creasing at a moderate rate, and required twenty 
years to advance from twenty millions to one hun¬ 
dred millions, and is only now where it was above 

S years ago. Agriculture, though advancing 
ly in its exports in the first half of our nation¬ 


al existence, has since declined in all its ancient sta¬ 
ples. Yet manufactures were already at two hun¬ 
dred millions of annual product, and advancing at 
the rate of twenty per cent per annum, before the 
protective system was invented—before politicians 
had taken it into their heads to become their patrons! 

But Mr. Coxe does not stop at these statements. 
He makes his case still stronger by comparison— 
by comparing the state of American with that of 
English manufactures, at the nearest proximate 
point of time and amounts of population. He shows 
that the manufactures of England, (not of Great 
Britain, but of England proper,) with a population 
of eight and a half millions, and just before the form¬ 
ation of our constitution, was only two hundred 
and sixty-six millions !—a mere fraction beyond our 
own, with eight millions of people, before the pro¬ 
tective system was established. But hear him for 
himself. Let him speak for himself. Let this 
enlightened and disinterested champion of the cause 
deliver his own facts in his own words. At page 
52, he says: 

“Some confirmation of this view of our national opera- 
rations, mercantile and manufacturing, may be drawn from 
the facts,that, in the years of general peace and prosperous 
and regular commerce—from 1766 to i7S7—the average ex¬ 
ports of England, (alone,) with about 8,500,000 inhabitants, 
amounted to seventy millions of dollars, while their manu¬ 
factures were computed at two hundred and sixty-six millions 
of dollars.” 

This, Mr. President, is a most astonishing ap¬ 
proximation. The English had been pushing their 
manufactures from the time of Edward III—full five 
hundred years—and had only reached the product 
of two hundred and sixty-six millions of dollars 
to eight and a half millions of population. We had 
been letting ours alone with the advantage they pos¬ 
sessed in their three thousand miles distance from 
their Europian rivals—in their incidental protection 
under revenue duties—in their' advantages of cheap 
provisions, light taxes, hard money, ana free action 
under equal laws. We had been letting our man¬ 
ufactures alone with these real and great advantages,. 
and they were already nearly eqal in amount to 
those of England, after five hundred years of gov¬ 
ernmental protection. 

But let us continue the reading; let the witness 
speak. At page 10 of the introduction, Mr. Coxe 
says: 

“Machinery is now in actual operation in the United 
States for printing cotton and linen cloths by engraved rol¬ 
lers of copper, moved by water. Ten thousand yards have 
been printed with ease in a single day, by one man and two 
boys, with these rollers. Fifty thousand children’s hand¬ 
kerchiefs have been printed ihthe same time by the same 
number of persons. Similar means are in constant use for 
staining and dying cotton and linen cloths of one color in 
the same expeditious manner, so as to make them fit for the 
greater variety of apparel and furniture.” 

And again from page 11, of the introduction: 

“The States of Rhode Island and Massachusetts have ex¬ 
pelled all doubts about the practicability of the cotton ope¬ 
rations. With the smallest territory in the United States, 
Rhode Island has already attained, and introduced into her 
vicinity a cotton branch of our manufactures as valuable as 
the cotton branch of any country in Europe was at the 
time of the formation of our constitution. The neighboring 
States of Massachusetts and Connecticut quickly followed 
Rhode Island; and the tables which are annexed, imperfect 
as they unavoidably are, manifest tire universality and mag 
nitude of the cotton manufacture in 1810.” 

One thousand eight hundred and ten!—observe the 
date,Mr. President! Observe the date!—one thousand 
eigh t hundred and ten! Two years before the war, and 
near seven years before the politicians took hold of the 
subject, the cotton manufacture was completely ee- 
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tablished in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massa¬ 
chusetts; as well established as it was in any coun¬ 
try in Europe before the formation of our constitu¬ 
tion; a man and two boys could print, with ease, 
ten thousand yards of calico, or fifty thousand chil¬ 
drens’ handkerchiefs in a day; that the success of 
these States had expelled all doubt upon the sub¬ 
ject. And this was the state of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and, Massachu¬ 
setts, more than the third of a century ago: and now, 
after twenty-five years of aid from the protective 
system, we are told that this manufacture must 
go to ruin if not further protected by enormous du¬ 
ties and prohibitory minimums. Certainly, if this is 
the case, they have been injured by our aid, and have 
been held up so long that they cannot stand alone. But 
this is not the case. This manufacture was well estab¬ 
lished thirty-odd years ago, and is able now, as I 
will show hereafter, to stand alone, and to contend 
with the cottons of Great Britain and of Europe, not 
only here at home, but all over the world. And 
here, Mr. President, I must again advert to the date. 
The modem champions of manufactures say it was 
the war which gave birth to manufactures, and that 
we must have high duties now to protect what the 
war created; but the work of Mr. Coxe shows this 
to be a grand mistake; that this great interest had 
taken deep and wide root before the war, and was 
going on well even before the year 1810. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Coxe through a 
detailed view of the condition of each branch of 
manufactures, which he presents in this volume. 
The index occupies eight pages, and the number of ar¬ 
ticles enumerated exceeds three hundred. They com¬ 
prise all manner of productions—almost everything 
useful or ornamental—in the working of wool, wood, 
iron, glass, hemp, flax, leather, and a long list of 
others, all well established as early as the year 
1810, and many before that time. He computes 
the manufactures of the three articles of wool, flax, 
and cotton alone, at forty millions of dollars. Iron, 
he computes at fourteen millions—leather at eigh¬ 
teen—wood at five and a half—cables and cordage 
four and a quarter. Wool, he says, was in the 
most rapid state of improvement next after cotton. 
New England made fine, if not superfine, broad¬ 
cloth, above fifty years ago. President Washing¬ 
ton wore a suit of it, made at Jeremiah Wads¬ 
worth’s factory in Connecticut, when he first met 
the two Houses of Congress under the present 
constitution. Fifty-four years ago, on the most 
august occasion in the annals of man, the most 
finished gentleman, hero, and patriot that modern 
times have beheld, found Connecticut cloth good 
enough for him to wear! And now we are to be en¬ 
tertained with a belief that the manufacture of this 
cloth is just growing up there—that it has been 
hatched into existence by the hot incubation and 
meretricious embraces of politicians and capitalists, 
and is yet too feeble to stand unless supported by 
the powerful arm of the American government! 

1 repeat it,—it is impossible; tune and strength 
would fail me, to undertake to follow Mr. Coxe 
through his detailed view of our manufactures in 
1810. I must take it by States, and show what he 
then said of States which are now the most urgent 
for government protection. Thus: The manufac¬ 
tures of Massachusetts were stated at $21,895,000; 
New Hampshire 5j millions; Vermont at 5| mil¬ 
lions; Rhode Island at 4 millions; with the remark 
that the cotton manufacture was there increasing at 
die rate of 33 j per centum; Connecticut at 7*|; with 


the remark, that there were constant additions to the 
number of manufactories in that State, and of the 
capital employed in them; New York 25 millions, 
with the belief it should be 33; New Jersey 7 millions; 
Maryland 111. All this appears at page 38 of the 
tables, and shows the extraordinary growth of 
manufactures in all these States at the early period 
of 1810. But Pennsylvania was still superior to all 
these; and to that State Mr. Coxe devoted a separate 
table, by countries, at page 63 of the introduction. 
Forty-four millions of dollars is his estimate of the 
manufactures of that State, of which 16 millions alone 
were in the city and county of Philadelphia. His 
whole estimate for 1810 is near 200 millions of dollars; 
about double as much as the whole exported pro¬ 
ductions of agriculture are at this day; about double 
as much as the whole importation of foreign 
goods are at this day; about equal to the jomt 
amount of exported agriculture and foreign com¬ 
merce thirty-three years thereafter! The whple 
cotton crop of the United States for the last 
year was 47 millions. Pennsylvania manufactured 
44 millions in 1810. The largest cotton crop ever 
made in any one State in a year, was 15 millions— 
that of Mississippi in 1839. Philadelphia county 
and city manufactured 16 millions in 1810! 

Having shown this to be the flourishing condition 
and actual value of our manufactures at that early 
period, Mr. Coxe proceeds to the very natural in¬ 
quiry into the causes of the extraordinary growth of 
this branch of industry in our new and youthful 
country. He inquires into these causes, and finds 
them in the freedom of our institutions, which per¬ 
mits every talent to take its natural course, and for¬ 
eign skill to incorporate with our own ; in our po¬ 
sition, which gave all the difference of costs and 
eliarges and mercantile profit on the foreign rived,, 
in favor of die domestic article ; in the abundance off 
raw materials, the cheapness of provisions, the 
lightness of taxes, and in die incidental protection 
resulting from the imposition of revenue daties for 
the support of the government. But this is a point 
at which the oldest advocate of manufactures should 
be allowed to speak for himself: and let us hear 
him. I read from pages 28, 29, 50, 59, 60, of the 
introduction: 

“The United States have some palpable and great advan¬ 
tages over their foreign rivals in the cotton branch. These 
of Europe depend upon foreign agriculture for the raw 
material, for the indigo, and in a considerable degree for 
their breadstufis.” ****** 

“The expenses, costs and charges of transporting cotton 
from the farms and plantations even near the coasts of the 
United States, to the manufactories of Manchester, Glasgow 
and Rouen, and the same charges upon manufactured goods 
brought from those places to houses of the planters and, 
fanners in America, are equal to 50 per cent on the finer 
and 75 per cent on the coarse, heavy, and bulky goods of 
those great manufacturing towers.” * * * * 

“Every man and woman in the United States uncharged 
with crime, is free of every city, town, borough, hamlet, 
village, township, hundred, county, and enjoys the free¬ 
dom of every occupation, trade and calling.” “Foreign 
masters as well as joumymen and foreign capitalists have 
discovered that the United States afford 'extensive opportu¬ 
nities to employ themselves in manufactures, and the useful 
arts, as has been long the case in commerce, navigating, 
stocks, banks, and insurance companies. The manufactur¬ 
ing branches are as open to them here, as are agriculture 
and the purchase of lands and houses in the most favorable 
States, or as they are to a native or naturalized citizen. 
Patented monopolies, processes, machinery and tools, en¬ 
grossed for a time by foreign invention in Europe, may of 
course be used here by all persons without restraint or in¬ 
jury. In this highly inventive and well instructed age, 
these opportunities, in such a country as the United States, 
often redound to the great benefit of respectable foreigners 
as well as of ourselves.”—Pages 2$, 29, so. 
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“It is manifest to the close observer, that this state of 
things very extensively existing, and faithfully represented, 
has occasioned manufactures to spring up everywhere, as 
an operation of plain common sense to effect the consump¬ 
tion, employment or sale of the products of the earth, 
and to attain "a supply ofthe comforts and conveniences oflife. 
It is the natural and irresistible working of things.” —Pagt 
59, 60. 

“The facility of retaining and steadily extending this valu¬ 
able branch (the manufacturing ) of the national industry is 
manifested by its rery early and spontaneous commmencement 
in every county and toumship, and by its nearly spontaneous 
and costless gixtwfh, with such aids only as have not occasioned 
any material expense or sacrifice to agriculture or commerce, 
since they wert chiefly incidental to necessary revenue, or re¬ 
sulted from our distance from the foreign consumers of our pro¬ 
ductions and manufactures of our supplies .”— Page, 50 * * * 
“Such are the principal facts which occur to recollection, at this 
time, evincing the benefits to owners and cultivators of the soil 
from the manufactures which hare arisen unforced in the Uni¬ 
ted States. Their principal pn-otection hy duties is incidental. 
Those duties were imposed to raise the necessary revenue; but 
greatly favored the manufactures.”—Page 29, Introduction. 

Such, Mr. President, were the causes of the growth 
of manufactures among us. They grew up of them¬ 
selves, without the knowledge of politicians, and 
■without any aid from federal legislation, except the 
incidental assistance from the imposition of revenue 
duties. Their growth was natural—spontaneous— 
unforced—without injury to commerce or agricul¬ 
ture—without injury to revenue—and, what is not 
to be forgotten, not only without a word of discon¬ 
tent or dissatisfaction in any part of the Union, but 
with the absolute approbation of all. I repeat it: 
manufactures were just as popular at that time in 
the Soutli as they were in the North. No party 
feeling, or sectional feeling, or even individual feel¬ 
ing, was at that time entertained against them. All 
cheered their progess, and honored their cause. All 
befriended them, until politicians and millionary 
capitalists converted them into a .political interest 
and an engine of oppression. 

After having shown the flourishing condition of 
■manufactures, and the causes of their great and rap¬ 
id growth among us, Mr. Coxe naturally looks 
forward to the future, and inquires what more is 
yet to be done for them? He makes a formal head 
of the inquiry, and indexes it with these impressive 
words: “ Promotion of manufactures — safe, cheap, be¬ 
nevolent, and infallible method of." This was written 
in September, 1814, in the third preface to Mr. 
Coxe’s work; and the date, as well as the inquiry, 
becomes eminently material. It was only two years 
before the politicians took hold of the subject, and 
came forward with their protective system. Surely 
if the further aid of Congress had been wanting, 
Mr. Coxe (a writer for twenty-seven, years in favor 
of manufactures) was the man to know it ! the 
month of September, 1814, was the time to find it 
out! and this was the place in the book to tell it! 
Does he do so? Does he ask for federal aid? Does 
he ask for high duties and minimums? Does he 
mention tariffs? Does he allude to any of these 
■ things' No, sir, no ! None of these means of pro¬ 
moting manufactures have any place in his mind, 
or in his book. In the ample verge which he had 
left himself for the insertion of every salutary aid 
under the terms safe, cheap, benevolent, and infallible, 
there was no place for federal protection or con¬ 
gressional help !—no place for high duties and pro¬ 
hibitory minimums! Half a dozen pages are given 
up to inculcating the necessity for tne diffusion of 
skill, the multiplication of machinery, the adoption 
of new improvements, the application of steam 
power, the education of the operatives, and to the 
< cultivation of good fedlings m every part of the 


Union, but not a word about protective duties and 
minimums!—not a word about the tariff! In fact, 
the word tariff is not mentioned in the book—not 
once in the whole book—not once in a quarto vol¬ 
ume of two hundred pages, wholly occupied with 
the growth and establishment of manufactures, and 
a special chapter devoted to the means of improve¬ 
ment. The nearest approach that can be found to 
it is in the word tar, in the index, where it is placed 
for the purpose of showing that the tar-burners 
would not give in the produce of their kilns, for 
fear of being taxed; and that, consequently, tar has 
no place in the census returns—no more than tariff 
has in Mr. Coxe’s book. 

I cannot quit this part of my examination of the 
subject without dwelling on the fact of this remark¬ 
able non-appearance of the word tariff in such a 
book. The word is not in the book! A writer for 
twentyrseven years in favor of manufactures—issu¬ 
ing a quarto volume on the subject—inquiring as 
late as September, 1814, what further was neces¬ 
sary to be done for his great and darling object: 
this writer never once pronounces the word tariff! 
Yet in two years after that time politicians and mil¬ 
lionary capitalists spread the term through the land— 
make it the watchword of party—the text of endless 
harangues—the ladder of political promotion—the 
creed of politicians—the subject of catechism to 
every candidate for office from the American presi¬ 
dency to the township constable. Such is the pow¬ 
er of party spirit and money—the power of a great 
political party, and a great moneyed interest, acting 
together for their joint account, and agitating the 
country for their own selfish designs. 

No, sir, Mr. Coxe could find no place under any 
one of his heads of promotion of manufactures— 
either that of safe, or cheap, or benevolent, or in¬ 
fallible—for inverting the word tariff—that word 
which, for a quarter of a century, has been tearing 
the peace of the country, and almost the Union it¬ 
self, to pieces. But he did find a place for another 
means of promoting and perpetuating the success of 
this great interest, which does so much honor to 
his patriotism, and has so strong an application to 
our present condition, that 1 have reserved it for a 
separate and final quotation. It is this: 

“Some further illustration of the great interest of the 
United States in the general business of manufactures, of 
their unforced progress, of their actual magnitude, of their 
sure, easy means of their execution, and of their immovea¬ 
ble establishment, was the principal aim of this supplemen¬ 
tary note, it was written in the summer of the current 
vear, 1814, while the original statement was issuing from 
the press, and under the same circumstances as parts 1 and 
II. The sole aim of the publication of the present entire 
work is to elucidate, unite, and promote the various inte¬ 
rests ofthe American family, whether agricultural, mercan¬ 
tile, manufacturing, or auxiliary, in the North and the 
South, in the East, in the West, and in the centre. No par¬ 
tial objects, local or professional, have influenced the publi¬ 
cation. To sacrifice the rights and interests of the mer¬ 
chants to the exclusive benefit of the manufacturers, would 
appear to be an unreasonable and vain attempt; to endeavor 
to elteot a like sacrifice of the rights and interests of manu¬ 
facturers, to the exclusive benefit of the merchants, would 
seem to be equally irrational and vain; to neglect to foster, 
by all wise measures, both external and internal trade, or 
foreign commerce and home manufactures, would appear 
entirely to disregard the well-tried and certain means of 
agricultural and lauded prosperity, and of national wealth 
and'power.”— Page 70 of the introduction. 

This is the last and crowning advice which this 
patriotic man gives to the manufacturers. It is to 
cultivate good will with all—endeavor to sacrifice no 
interest—unite the whole American family—concili¬ 
ate the North, South, East, West, and centre. This 
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was his last and crowning advice; and this was the 
state of things when he wrote. How different from 
the conduct of politicians, and the state of things 
which they have brought about! And now, if I 
should venture a piece of advice to the manufactur¬ 
ers—I, who have always shown myself their true 
and disinterested friend—it would be to eschew oar- 
tisan politics 1 Be as ardent in politices as they 
please individually; but as a body, avoid the conta¬ 
gion of partizan politics ! Of that disease died the 
Bank of the United States! 

I now submit, Mr. President, that I have made 
good my third assertion—that I have proved the 
successful and prosperous establishment of manu¬ 
factures long before the invention of the protective 
system; and, consequently, that there is no necessi¬ 
ty for continuing that system, to prevent them now 
from going to ruin. 

The census of 1810 has done us good service on 
this subject: we have had another census since, 
which has done us good service upon it again. I 
speak of the census of 1840. One shows us what 
manufactures were: the other, what they are. And 
though they are imperfect, from the honest fear which 
many people had of being taxed, and which made 
them withhold full returns, in some instances, yet, 
as far as they go, they are correct and reliable. 

Manufactures were well established from Mary¬ 
land to Massachusetts in the year 1810. What are 
they now? Let the census of 1840 speak! I have 
recourse to the compendium of that document, 
printed by Blair and Rives, and quote from pages 
107 to 113, and from 356 to 361; and begin with the 
State of Massachusetts. The woollen manufacture 
of that State is set down at $7,082,898 upon a capital 
of $4,179,850 invested, and with 5,076 persons em¬ 
ployed. This is at the rate of about one dollar and 
three quarters of annual product for each one dollar 
invested, and about 1,400 for each hand employed. 
This is the gross product, from which, of course, 
the expenses are to be deducted. Deduct them. 
They are not great in the fugal northeast—make an 
allowance for machinery which supplies the place of 
the people—or merely look to capital invested and 
product yielded—and you will have an amount of 
profit unknown in any other part of the world. So 
much for wool: now for cotton. The value of this 
manufacture is set down $16,553,423 on a capital of 
$17,414,000 invested, and 20,928 persons employed. 
This is at the rate of about dollar for dollar for the 
capital, and about 760 dollars to the hand. Let us 
try another article—that of leather. The manufac¬ 
tures of this article are stated at $10,553,826 of 
value, upon a capital of $3,318,544 invested: number j 
of persons employed not stated. The product com- | 
pared to the capital, in this case, is nearly three to 
one. 

[Here Mr. Crittenden inquired of Mr. B. what 
Was meant by capital invested. Did it include build¬ 
ings and ground?] 

Mr. B. 1 read the words as I find them, and have 
no doubt they include the buildings and the ground, 
as well as the machinery and water privileges, and 
all auxiliary establishments. I give the words their 
largest import; let them include every possible out¬ 
lay, and then say the product is the largest that ever 
resulted from human labor in the annals of mankind. 

But to pursue the inquiries through some other 
articles in the State of Massachusetts. The manu¬ 
factures of paper are set down at $1,659,930 value 
upon a capital of $1,082,800 invested; which gives a 
yield of a dollar and a half annually upon every 


dollar invested. And so on through an almost end¬ 
less list of other articles; and all coming out in about 
the same way. Dollar for dollar—two dollars for 
one—and sometimes three for one—are the usual 
proceeds of the year upon the capital invested; and 
after making every allowance for expenses to be de¬ 
ducted from these amounts, the net profits, especial¬ 
ly considering that machinery is chiefly employed, 
one piece of which will do the work Of two hun¬ 
dred hands—eating, drinking, wearing nothing, never- 
sleeping and never tiring: when we consider this, I 
repeat, the net profits must be the largest ever 
' known in the history of human labor. The manu¬ 
facturers have often astonished us by publishing ac¬ 
counts of 10, 12, 15, 17, 20 per cent, divided every 
six months; and great as these dividends were, it is 
certain they were only a part of the profits. Large 
I surpluses were left to be divided in the lump on 
some happy day, or to be invested in new works. 
They could not venture to divulge the whole extent 
of their real profits, for fear of producing too many 
rivals. 

Compare the proceeds of agriculture with these 
proceeds of manufactures. Does the farmer get 100, 
200, 300 per cent, annually upon the amount of his 
capital invested? are his gross proceeds the equal, 
j the double, and the treble of his capital invested? 
his lands, houses, slaves, cattle,implements? I thank 
[the senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crittenden] for 
his question. He has put the right question, and 
brings out a fair comparison—the whole against the 
whole ! Take the whole investment of the farmer, 
or the planter, against the whole investment of the 
manufacturer, and compare gross proceeds with 
gross proceeds. I have no means of ascertaining 
net profits, and that depends more upon the man¬ 
ager than the subject: take the gross against the 

g oss, and let the planter and the farmer answer. 

an he give you the third or the quarter, instead of 
the double or the treble? Can he even give you ten 
or 15 per cent., instead of 100, 200, and 300 per 
cent.? No, sir? he cannot! and yet this farmer and 
• this planter is to be taxed in every necessary, and 
I in every comfort of his life to swell still higher and 
to perpetuate still longer the enormous and exor- 
bitant profits of a class who are advancing to prince- 
' ly wealth, while they themselves can hardly con- 
I trive to make the two ends of the year meet. 

Besides the great articles worthy of separate con¬ 
sideration which I have named, and which are spe¬ 
cifically enumerated, I find, at page 361, a column of 
non-enumerated articles, a sort of miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of small items, not worthy of specific 
enumeration. These anonymous articles, I sup¬ 
pose, constitute what is known by the name of 
“notions,” and seem to be as profitable an invest¬ 
ment as the rest. The Massachusetts report of 
them stands at $6,560,234 value produced, for 
$3,287,986 invested, which is abw 1 - two for one. 
Rhode Island stands at $1,658,193 upon $820,450 
invested, which is about the same rate. Connecti¬ 
cut stands at $2,266,994, upon an investment of 
$1,254,576, which is still coming up pretty nearly to 
the same mark. The whole value of these “no¬ 
tions” in New England is about six millions of dol¬ 
lars—about equal to the flour export of the whole 
United States—with a gross product of two to one 
upon the capital invested in their production; yet the 
wheat-growers must be taxed for the making of 
them, as well as taxed by their purchase. 

It is impossible to follow these tables through the 
hundreds of articles of manufactures which they ** 
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present, and through all the States, from Maryland 
to Massachusetts, where they are chiefly carried on. 
The compendium is in every senator’s hands; and each 
one can pursue the inquiry for himself. Would to 
God that one was in the hands of every citizen of 
the Great West, that he might see how many 
thousand times better off than himself is 
the millionary capitalist, for whose fur¬ 
ther enrichment he is grievously and daily taxed 
In all the comforts and necessaries of life, and 
through all the divisions of his household, from his 
wife, children, and servants, to the cattle that pursue 
him for salt. I cannot pursue the table through 
mine States, and the hundreds of articles in each of 
these States, which show the present state of manu¬ 
factures among them; but I have made an extract of 
what relates to wool and cotton—the amount pro¬ 
duced, and the amount invested in each—and here 
present it as a specimen of the whole. It will be 
seen that the product is generally at the rate of dol¬ 
lar for dollar, and sometimes the double of it. This 
is the table, leaving out Massachusetts, of which I 
have already spoken: 



WOOL. 

COTTOW. 


Product. 

Capital. 

Product 

C apital. 

Rhode Island - 
"Connecticut - 
Vermont - - 
New York - - 
New Jersey - 
Pennsylvania - 
Delaware - - 
Maryland - - 

$812,172 
2.494,313 
1,331,000 
3,537,337 
i 440,710 
2,319,061 

1 But little. 

\ little. 

$6S5,350 

1,931,335 

1,406,950 

3,469,349 

314,650 

1,510,546 

$7,116,772 
2,715,000 
But little. 
3,640,237 
2,086,104! 
5,013,007 
332,272 
1,150,580 

$7,326,000 

3,152,000 

4,900,772 
! 1,722,810 

3.225.400 
330,500 

1.304.400 


The census returns of 1840, though ample in de¬ 
tails, are deficient in a table of aggregates by States. 
The census returns of 1810, as digested and com¬ 
pleted by Mr. Tench Coxe, contained such a table 
for that yean it is to be regretted that the returns 
of 1840 do not contain a similar one* they would 
give us the comparative view of the manufactures 
of the two periods, and show us how much they 
had advanced in thirty years. I would have made 
the table myself, and presented it in comparison 
with that of Mr. Coxe; but many of the articles 
being returned by quantities, without values an¬ 
nexed, the labor of hunting out these values in 
prices current, and then calculating the whole, was 
too much for my time. Thus, the article of iron is 
•carried out in tons—280,903 tons of cast, and 
197,233 tons of bar, being returned as ihe annual 
product of the whole Union. The product of the 
fisheries is returned in quintals (112 lbs.) and bar¬ 
rels for the fish, and gallons for the oil. Thus, 
773,947 quintals of dried fish; 472,539 j barrels of 
pickled fish; 4,704,708 gallons spermaceti oil; 
7,536,778 gallons of other oil; while the article of 
whalebone, and some minor items of the fisheries are 
alone returned in value, and this part amounts to 
$1,153,234; and all this upon a capital of $16,429,620 
invested in these fisheries. The annual gross product 
of this capital is probably dollar for dollar: yet the 
western farmers, who are getting but ten or twelve 
percent upon their investments, must be taxed 75 per 
.cent on Liverpool salt, 100 per cent on Turk’s Island, 
and nearly 200 on Mediterranean salt, to give the fish¬ 
eries a pretext for drawing off illegally and unduly 
about $350,000 of fishing bounties and allowances, 


annually, from the treasury, under the assumption 
of a drawback of the amount of duty paid on the 
salt exported on the exported fish; when the fact is 
that they get the drawback on all the fish consumed 
in the country, as well as on the exported part; and, 
besides that, use much domestic salt, which has 
paid no duty at all! and are getting the bounty at 
the old rate of 20 cents a bushel on salt, while the 
duljr now is reduced to eight cents! 

Not having an aggregate of manufactures, by 
States, for 1840, in the census of that year, I am 
driven to other sources, and to conjecture, to form 
an opinion of it. Looking to these other sources, 
and I find in our Congress library a return of the 
manufactures of Massachusetts for the year begin¬ 
ning the 1st of April, 1836, and ending the 1st of 
April, 1837, in which both the details and the ag- 
regate qf that great branch of industry for that 
tate are fully and carefully given. The report 
was made under the orders of the legislature, and 
published by its authority, and may be relied upon 
as correct. The value of the year is made upon 
the average of the five preceding years; so that the 
time of the product reported, refers itself to the years 
1834-35. This report, thus made up, and after 
leaving out 6,853,248 dollars of ship-building, gives 
86,282,616 dollars as the product of a single year’s 
manufacturing industry of that State. This is an 
enormous sum. Carried forward from the time to 
which it refers (1834-35) to the year 1840, which is 
the proper point of contemplation and comparison, 
and the amount cannot be less than one hundred 
millions of dollars! What a stupendous production 
for a population of 737,699 souls, and a territory of 
8,000 square miles, and which has but two native 
articles of export—ice and stone! Why, sir, it ex¬ 
ceeds the agricultural export of the whole Union; it 
exceeds the foreign trade of the whole Union; and if 
the rest of the Union was in proportion to Massa¬ 
chusetts, the manufacturing industry of the whole 
would now be one thousand millions. Taking 
Massachusetts as the criterion, and it would be that 
much. Thus, in 1810, the aggregate of her manu¬ 
factures was twenty-one millions of dollars; it has 
multiplied five fold in thirty years; the same in¬ 
crease through the Union would give one thousand 
millions! But other States have not increased as 
much, and three or four hundred millions may be 
deducted. Six or seven hundred millions may 
be the product of the Uuion: but let us confine our 
attention to Massachusetts, about which there is no 
doubt, and which is at the head of the manufacturing 
interest of the country, and the great advocate of the 
tariff. Her manufactures, beyond dispute, have 
increased five fold in thirty years! and now, what 
have agriculture and foreign commerce increased dur¬ 
ing the same time? The lamentable tables which I 
read yesterday, answer this question: and show that, 
with a population more than doubled, with an ex¬ 
tent of territory brought under cultivation, also more 
than doubled, and with the great article of cotton 
added, which constitues nearly two-thirds of the 
whole—the great interests of agriculture and foreign 
commerce remain now where they were thirty years 
ago! And yet the farmers, the planters, and die 
merchants, are required to take the manufacturing 
interest in their arms, and carry it like a babe in «- 
cradle. 

Manufactures are now well established: there u 
another document which proves it as conclusively a* 
the census returns: I speak of the document ot 
Commerce and Navigation annually published by 
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-order of Congress; and in which, among other of all labor. Since the gold bill of 1834, and the sil- 
things, there is shown to be a large exportation of ver bill of the same year, one hundred and twenty 
domestic manufactures! The amount and variety millions of gold and silver have been imported into 
•of these exportations prove the fact of their com- the United States; and the importation still contin- 
plete establishment, ana ability to.contend with their ues, and can be carried to any amount that we 
foreign rivals abroad, as well as at home. The please. Twenty-four millions were imported last 
value exported last year amounted to near nine mil- year, of which seventeen and a half millions were in. 
lions of dollars; comprehending near sixty varieties gold. Since I have sat in this chair—that is to say, 
of articles; of which cotton goods amounted to since the year 1820—one hundred and eighty mil- 
three millions of dollars; and iron, in the form of lions of silver, and fifty millions of gold, making 
pig, bar, castings, nails, &c., to one million one hun- two hundred and thirty millions of hard money, 
dred thousand. These articles go to Europe and to have been imported into our country, of which one 
Asia—to Mexico, South America, and the West In- hundred and twenty millions, and forty millions of it 
dies—there to contend, without protection, and bur gold, now remain. This gives a hard-money cur- 
dened with costs for freight and other charges, with rency to the country, and that currency is the safe 
the rival articles of all parts of the world! And and steady protector of all labor. Manufactures 
while they do this abroad, are they in need of enor- now have the advantage of this currency, worth 
mous protection from high duties, and prohibitory more to them alone than any tariff that ever was in¬ 
duties, and prohibitory minimums, at home? Is the vented in extravagant paper-money times. Joined, 
cotton, worn at home, to pay an enormous duty, to incidental protection from revenue duties, and to 
wliile it is worn abroad without duty? Is the JUs- other advantages resulting from position, from 
tian, which is worn by the day laborer in the Uni- cheapness of provisions, light taxes, abundance of 
ted States, to pay one hundred and forty-jive per cent raw materials, free institutions, and above all, from 
duty, when it can go abroad, and be sold to the future STABILITY, and it is impossible for them 
South American or the Asiatic without duty? And to do otherwise than well. I wish them to do well, 
so of all other cotton articles, themanufacture of which I shall endeavor to make them do well: but cannot 
was fully established, as Mr. Tench Coxe has consent to sacrifice other great interests to their ex- 
proved, above thirty years ago? Our export of do- elusive and inordinate prosperity, 
mestic manufactures is now* greater than that of any Mr. President, I have thus far spoken for the 
agricultural article, cotton only excepted. It is great- whole Union. I must now say a word for the 
er than that of tobacco, flour, salted provisions! Great West—that vast region so fertile and so pa- 
And while this is the case, can manufactures stand triotic, and which now appears with twenty 
in need of enormous protection, at the expense of senators and near one hundred representatives on 
these articles? the floor of Congress. This great region is agri- 

Manufacturing industry has had, and still has to cultural. It wants foreign trade. Its exports are 
a large degree, the sympathies of the western peo- tobacco, flour, grain, beef, pork, bacon, and other 
pie. It rested upon arguments which went home to productions of the farm. We have seen how great- 
their bosoms—to their generosity and their patriot- ly the trade in all these articles flourished under the 
ism. Will you not protect home labor against for- low duty system, and how sadly it has declined 

eign? Will you not make your country independ and sunk away under the system of high duties. If 

ent of Europe for what is necessary to independ- the good of the Union required this Great West to 
ence, and to comfort? Will you not be independent submit still longer to this decline of its trade, I un¬ 
in fact, as well as in name? The brave son of the dertake to say that patriotism and love of the Union 
West answers, Yes! and shoulders any load to ac- would induce it to submit: but when the only ob- 
complish the object. But the time is come for him jectis to give undue advantage to a particular inte- 
to see that his generous and patriotic feelings have rest—to enrich inordinately one overgrown interest, 
been sported with—in fact, that he has been most at the expense of all others, and at the expense of 
magnificently humbugged and bamboozled—that, in- the harmony of the Union besides—when this is 
stead of providing for the independence of his dear the case, patriotism and reason forbid the sacrifice, 

country, he is only enriching still more inordinately and require a return to that system which favors 

those who are already a thousand times more pros- its own interests, without being injurious to any 
perous than himself. other, and under which the whole American people. 

Manufactures are in no need of the enormous pro- so far as the tariff was concerned, was a family of 
tection which the act of 1842 gives them: they need brothers. 

but little, and I am willing to give them far more Besides the articles just mentioned, the Great 
than they need. I am ready to give them the pro- West has others, now becoming considerable—too 
tection resulting from the highest revenue duty, say ! large for home consumption—and greatly requiring 
30 or 33^ per cent.—which, with the costs and ! the outlet of a foreign market. Hemp, the product 
charges, and the importing merchant’s profit, is a of many western States, is one of these articles: it is 
protection of full 50 per cent, against the foreign ri- j already beginning to go to Europe. It has been 
val. A difference of 50 per cent is half the battle! shipped from New York and New Orleans, and 
and the manufacturer who cannot stand his ground j sold in Liverpool at a saving price. Lead is another 
with that difference in his favor, 'lias certainly mista- of these articles. It is the product of two large 
ken his vocation. States, and of two Territories, which are soon to De- 

But 50 per centum protection is not the only pro-| come large States, and is inexhaustible in quantity, 
tection which our manufacturers would now enjoy: > In the times of reckless banking and inflated paper 
they now have the advantage of the same measure j currency, a tariff of protection was demanded for the 
of values which is used in other countries, and j home consumption of this article—as if any tariff 
which will enable them to sell in the same markets, j could protect individual or national labor from the 
and against all competitors. We now have gold and | depredations of a paper money currency! Since 
silver in the country, the true measure of all values I gold and silver have become the currency of the 
-—the only standard of all prices—the safe protector . miners, these same people export lead to Europe and 
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to China; and the novel export is increasing with a 
rapidity unknown in the history of any article. In 

1839, the .quantity exported was 81,377 pounds: in 

1840, it was 882,620: in 1841, it was 2,177,000 
pounds: in 1842, it was 14,552,357: and, in the first 
three quarters of 1843, which is as late as the accounts 
have been made up, it was no less than 15,000,000 
of pounds. This is an immense item to be added 
to western exports. Joined to the exportation of 
hemp, and it gives to the Great West a great addi¬ 
tional interest in the success of foreign trade. 

Turning to myself, and to my own conduct in re¬ 
lation to the tariff, I can say that I voted for the act 
of 1824, cordially; for that of 1828, reluctatly; that 
-of 1832, with more satisfaction, because it reduced 
duties on many neceesaries, especially on coarse 
woollens, and coaise blankets, which it brought 
down to five per cent.; that I voted against the com¬ 
promise act becrcuse I thought the horizontal line 
wrong in principle, and for other reasons; voted 
against the act of 1842, because I really believed it 
not only bad, but tire worst act that ever has been 
passed on the subje. “t. Now I make a speech in 
favor of returning to i‘he old revenue system before 
the war. In all this t hne my feelings on the sub¬ 
ject have never change’d- I am now, and always 
have been, in favor of n lanufacturing industry, as 
well as that of agricultui ^ and commerce. I look 
upon each to be a great naL tonal interest, entitled to 
the support of the statesreu .1° their degrees of 
relative importance, I hold i agriculture, which fur¬ 
nishes the means of subsiste. nee to man and beast, 
to be the first; manufactures, whi ch fashions the crude 
material for the use of man, I ho "M to be the second; 
and commerce, which exchanges . superfluities of 
nations, I hold to be third. ,^ut, while they 
have their relative degrees of impc 'fiance, they are 


all great interests, auxiliaries to each other, and 
never to be brought into conflict. My feelings with 
respect to either of them is not changed; but twenty- 
four years’ attention to the question of manufactures 
has increased my stock of knowledge upon that 
subject, and leaves me with the full conviction that 
the incidental protection which we contemplate, and 
the other aids mentioned, will be an ample support 
of that great and meritorious branch of the national 
industry. When the high-duty system began, all 
declared it was to be temporary—it was only to 
continue a few years, until manufactures took root. 
Now they are to be perpetual. When first intro¬ 
duced, they were resisted by the capitalists of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. It required many years for the politi¬ 
cians to seduce them into the new system; 
but they did it at last, by the extravagant 
bounties which they offered; and now, with 
their enormous profits, it is not in human nature for 
them to be willing to relinquish the benefits they en¬ 
joy. With their twelve, and fifteen, and seventeen 
per cent of half yearly dividends, and a surplus re¬ 
invested, or laid by for division in the lump, they are 
unwilling,' and very naturally, to return to twelve, 
or fifteen, or seventeen per cent per annum. 

Let there be no panics—no alarms. The high 
tariff candidates for the presidency and the vice pres¬ 
idency were defeated in 1832: the bills then intro¬ 
duced in the House of Representatives showed that 
manufactures had nothing to fear from the issue of 
that election; that discrimination and incidental pro¬ 
tection was die basis of democratic policy; and that 
every interest of the country would be duly sustained. 
The same now. The success of the democracy in 
1844 will be auspicious to every interest, and as 
much so to manufactures as to any other. 



SPEECH. 


in Senate, February 7 and 8, 1844—On the resolution 

to postpone indefinitely Mr. McDuffie’s bill to 

reduce the present tariff. 

Mr. President: As one of the committee that re¬ 
ported this resolution, I was against it; and have 
heard nothing since to reconcile me to its adoption. 
T am for action now on the modification of the pres¬ 
ent high tariff, and for the prompt passage of the 
bill introduced by the senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. McDuffie,] amended as it may and should 
be in some respects, if the motion to postpone does 
not prevail, so as to mould it into a form more ac¬ 
ceptable to most of the great interests and great 
sections of the country. My object is to present 
some reasons why the exorbitant and partial rate 
of duties on imports which now exists should not 
be tolerated a single day longer than is required to 
make the change judiciously. 

I shall speak to the merits of this proposition 
solely. 1 intend to treat it as a practical question— 
one vital to twenty millions of people—rather than 
an abstract theory, or affecting the welfare merely 
of small regions and small classes. 

We have been asked to rely on facts rather thiui 
speculations. Such a course was proper; and as, in 
every controversy, a variety of facts is involved, 
appearing often different to different per6onB, equally 
honest, but not equally inquiring, or connected with 
the transactions, my great effort will be to throw 
new light on the facts which bear upon the subject. 
Settle some of the doubtful facts, sir, and there will 
be much less difficulty ns to principles; for, while 
men and events change, principles are eternal. 
Looking, then, to all the real circumstances con¬ 
nected with the present high and unequal tariff, 
whether it be a measure for protection or revenue, 
and the following facts seem to require its amend¬ 
ment without delay. 

In the first place, it could not have become 
a law, except as a temporary measure, in a 
great exigency. It was voted for by no one as 
a new experiment, which might require years 
of experience, in order to develop the proprie¬ 
ty of its continuance or modification. The sys¬ 
tem involved in it had been previously tried for 
near a generation, and found wanting. It had been 
in operation till its impolicy and oppressions con¬ 


vulsed the Union from its centre to its extremities. 
It had been deliberately abolished by a union of its for¬ 
mer friends and foes; and, so far from its having now 
become sacred—forbidding any agitation of its char¬ 
acter, and requiring us to wait longer for further de¬ 
velopments of its good or evil,—the speeches of 
several gentlemen on its passage, prove it was in¬ 
tended to be amended at an early day. It passed 
here by a majority of only one; and, in order that the 
Senate may see that no mistake exists in imputing 
such opinions to some without whose votes here the 
bill must have failed, I will trouble the Senate, 
by reading to them an extract or two from 
the debates on that occasion. The distin¬ 
guished senator from New York, [Mr. Wright,] 
declared that it was bad, and loaded with die- 
fects. (Apendix to Globe, 953 p., for 1842 ) But 
the only choice teas between this measure and none at 
all, (955 p.;) and he felt obliged to act under “the 
disagreeable alternative of a very bad bill, and no rev¬ 
enue and no collection laws.' 11 Another member, 
[Mr. Williams,] then the colleague of the chair¬ 
man, [Mr. Evans,] who deprecates toucliing the pre¬ 
sent tariff, and eulogizes its provisions so highly, 
voted for it under the deliberate expression, that the 
bill, as a whole, is highly objectionable, (957 p.)—that 
he would not hesitate to vote against it, if any 
other provision could be made; but he supported it 
to “enable government to continue its operation, 
until the people shall have another opportunity of 
selecting agents to represent them in another Con- 
ress; and whatever is wrong in the provisions of this 
ill (and there is much of it ) may then be corrected.” 

The senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Buchanan] 
also had the candor to declare the bill to be objec¬ 
tionable. But the choice was, in liis view, between 
that or none, and financial disgrace. “I shall accept 
(said lie) this now, as much the least of two evils, and 
look forward with hope to better times for an ad¬ 
justment of the tariff on a scale more consonant with 
all the great and various interests of the Union, with¬ 
out sections.” (951 p.) 

The President also (without whose signature the 
bill would not have become a law) contemplates, in 
his message, that a revision of it may now be proper. 

But, sir, there is a higher authority than all these 
with gentlemen opposite, in favor of examining into 
the provisions of ihe existing tariff, and correcting 
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anWjf them.^iferroi 
ten last September^says cl „ 

“If there be any*excesses or defects in it, (of which 
I have not the means'©/ judging,} they ought to be 
corrected.” But as to ihe tariff of 1828, he was 
well acquainted with “ the circumstances which gave 
birth ” to that. “They are highly discreditable to 
American legislation:” and that was a “high tariff ,” 
“eminently deserving that denomination.” Now, 
those well acquainted with the act of 1842, know it 
to be not only as high a tariff, in many respects, as 
that of 1828, but in some, higher; and if the former 
was on that account discreditable to American legisla¬ 
tion, this is worse, and therefore ahopld be at once 
corrected. Other circumstances corinetV<f In&thjft 
were similar. It originated in importunities .from 
only one small class in society; was partial,\and 
unequal in its burdens for their benefits; and tended 
to exact tribute from the rest to sustain them alone. 
Did any gentleman who had not examined the de¬ 
tails critically, deem this a mere opinion founded on 
loose generalities, and consider it impossible that, 
after the fatal effects which flowed from the high 
tariff of 1828, a majority of any Congress could pro¬ 
ceed to renew several duties quite as high, and 
indeed much higher? Let him, then, look to 
the recorded facts in our own statute books, from 
which a tabular statement has been compiled by me, 
a few items in which I will take the liberty to read. 
[Appendix, table No. 1.] 

Here are eighteen distinct articles, each of which 
is higher, under the present tariff, than that of 1828, 
Among them are the important items of cordage, 
cotton cloths,* cotton bagging, some kinds of glass, 
iron, shoes and boots, with molasses, crockery ware, 
and woollens. If salt and sugar were at a specific 
rate of duty nominally less, they were burdened 
higher in proportion to their present value. Many 
of these articles were great necessaries of life, wheth¬ 
er in the log cabin or palace, or on the vessel’s deck, 
freighted with the rich spices a,nd silks of India, or 
the western keel-boat and gallant steamer, loaded 
with the labors of the hardy fanner across the Alle- 
ghanies; and when cordage is now taxed four and 
a half cents, instead of four, per pound; steel two dol¬ 
lars and fifty cents, instead of two dollars a hundred; 
shoes thirty, instead of twenty-five cents a pair; and 
crockery ware fifty per cent, more than the former 
impost,—cananyone say that, if the act of 1828 was 
high or discreditable, or a bill of abominations , tli is 
is not higher, and more discreditable? 

I will not go through all the articles where the 
parallel is drawn before me in the table, lest it might 
prove tedious. But there were weighty reasons, be¬ 
side these, for an early revision of the present tariff. 
In its general character and design, it was framed, 
not for revenue, but protection, and that protec¬ 
tion direct, and chiefly to one class of the commu¬ 
nity, which being a small one, in proportion to the 
whole; it thus endangered, if not sacrificed, the 
interests of the many, to aid a few. Whenever any 
of its provisions have been moulded differently to 
accomplish this purpose, it is a departure from 
sound principle, being a purpose not financial in its 
origin or tendency—not in conformity with the 
sound principles of taxation, nor permissible for 

*ln-s subsequent part of Mr. W.’s speech, he referred to 
onecase when-, printed cottons, undey the act of 1K42, paid 
a hundred per cent more than they did under the hiejh rates 
of ffttS and 1824. Mr. Simmons expressed a wish to learn 
how Mr. W; made this out ; and he replied, giving the de¬ 
tails. 


other objects under the spirit of our confederated 
form of government, where no such power is ex¬ 
pressly granted; and every power not so granted is 
reserved to the States and the people. 

I shall not, however, on this occasion, investi¬ 
gate the mooted question of its constitutionality, 
because time for such an argument does not ex¬ 
ist, without omitting much that tends to de¬ 
monstrate the propriety of amending such a bill, 
on great principles of justice and equality in legis¬ 
lation, older than all constitutions, and paramount 
to every technical consideration. 

1 proceed to offej^aote to prove that the 
presenlkarftis su^®fcffO[t*vqs prayed for, in 
oft the communi¬ 
ty—maiuifacturerSBHBHiOTi^was taken only as 
to the influence of many of its provisions to aid one 
class. The passage of them, in their present form, 
was advocated as necessary for the protection of 
that class; and, however some other considerations 
as to revenue or consequential benefits to other class¬ 
es may have mingled with the paramount object in 
giving the present extraordinary form and pressure 
to most of die rates of duty, yet the interest and pro¬ 
tection of manufactures were the Alpha and Omega 
in the numerous departures which occur in it from 
the sound revenue system which existed here from 
the foundation of the government until the derange¬ 
ments of industry during the last war. Prior to 
that event, (us I will explain more fully hereafter,) 
the highest range of duties on foreign imports had 
never swollen above 15 per cent, with two and a 
half more for a time, on account of the Mediterra¬ 
nean fund, to raise means for humbling the 
piratical powers on the coast of Barbary. Those 
were truly revenue and not protective taxes, ex¬ 
cept that incidental protection to all classes which 
always results to all branches of protective industry 
from any impost, however small, on rival imports 
from abroad. But the double duties for revenue, 
during the war, with' the increased difficulty in ob¬ 
taining supplies from other countries, had given a 
new impulse to several domestic manufactures, and 
w’nen'peace arrived, those engaged in them depreca¬ 
ted the injury likely to flow from the large import 
and consumption of foreign articles similar to their 
own. Accordingly, to protect them, and them alone, 
and that but temporarily, the addition of near 42 per 
cent, was made to several of the duties, as before 
graduated, on the peace standard for revenue; and, 
so far from its being pretended that this addition, 
deliberately placed on rival productions only, was 
solely with a view to revenue, it was admitted and 
proposed to-be done, directly for the purpose of 
protection, and that chiefly to the manufacturing in¬ 
terest alone. Before me is Mr. Dallas’s report, in . 
February, 1816, formally declaring that such pro¬ 
tection was desirable, and selecting the articles which 
most needed it, and recommending the amounts of 
duty on each, which he considered likely to yield 
it.—[See 3 Stale Papers — Finance , p. 9. 

What class, after six years’ trial, became dissatis¬ 
fied with this amount of direct protection, and asked 
for and obtained more in. 1824? Who again in 1828? 
and who again in 1842? 

There is no pretence that the further increase of 
duty in 1824 and 1828, on the former protected arti¬ 
cles, was demanded or imposed for the purposes of 
revenue. One of the supporters of the bill of 1828, 
now a member , of this body, [Mr. Wright,] 
frankly admitted, in July, 1842, “that the tariff of 
1828 teas avowedly passed for protection ; and if con- 
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siderations cf revenue had any connection with it, they 
were only incidental to the main object of protection.” 
Appendix to Globe, p. 653, for 1842. 

Ae little can it be pretended that similar pro¬ 
provisions, asked by similar persons, and for similar 
objects, in 1842, were not cast into their present une¬ 
qual, high, and oppressive form, for the same objects 
as before—the direct protection of the single class of 
manufacturers. 1 admit that we needed more reve¬ 
nue in 1842. But it is manifest that we could easily 
have obtained as much as now from a duty on 
foreign imports not averaging over 20 or 25 
per cent.; or, if obliged to go higher .in any case, 
under the impression, usually erf neo'us, that by go¬ 
ing higher a larger aggregate amount can be obtain¬ 
ed, it is equally manifest that we ought to have 
gone higher, oh luxuries, rather than necessa- 
saries; and on such articles as would throw' 
the tax. according to the ability to pay, on 
property, rather them the person, and not make 
taxation doubly odious and oppressive, as is done 
by this tariff, through its operation almost as a poll 
tax, making the poor pay per capita nearly as much 
to the support of the general government as the 
wealthy. Such oppressive provisions were, there¬ 
fore, not designed for fair fiscal purposes, but for 
protection to a favorite class, possessed of great en 
terprise and political influence, 1 admit, and equal 
rights with others; but no more moral, useful, or 
patriotic, than most other classes of the American 
people; and having a very small proportion of num¬ 
bers and capital to be protected compared with the 
whole Union. As the mere revenue standard, in 
some countries, has not exceeded 10 per cent., 
and in others 15 or 20; and we did not exceed the 
latter during near a quarter of a century, I propose 
to show, by figures, that the present duties are, 
in many vital respects, far above that standard. I 
hold in my band a statement of the rate now im¬ 
posed on several articles above not only 20, but 
30 per cent. And I am the more anxious that the 
Senate should note the numerous and great excesses 
into -which the act runs, from the circumstance that 
some deny the high protective character of any part 
of the present tariff; and many who doubt it, are un¬ 
able to verify their apprehensions with accuracy, be¬ 
cause most of the duties being specific, and the cost 
of the aiticles abroad not known, the real per cent- 
age of the tax on their value is concealed and not 
able to be ascertained, except at the treasury. 

But fortunately, in 1840, a document was obtained 
from the Treasury Department, which gave the cost 
and charges a*d quantities of all important articles 
imported in that year. Thus everybody can reduce 
the specific rate to one nd valorem for that year; end 
are since enabled to do the same; where the cost of 
the article has not materially changed. In order, 
however, to verify my own computations, and cor¬ 
rect any changes in value since, I have compared my 
statement with one which has been obtained offi¬ 
cially from the Treasury Department; and it is in 
this way rendered as accurate as is possible in the 
nature of things. [Table No. 2.] 

What, Mr. President, do you believe has been the 
general result? Only four or five, or, at most, a 
dozen articles on which the community are taxed 
over the highest revenue standard of 30 per cent? 
No, sir; but forty-one articles. And that without in¬ 
cluding seventeen varieties of iron manufacture, and 
as many more of cotton. These forty-one also in¬ 
clude most, if not all, of those great necessaries of 
life yihich we import: and among them seven, which 


are so burdened as to pay over fourteen and a half 
millions of dollars; out of twenty-one that would 
accrue on imports no larger than those of 1840. 
[Table No. 3.] 

Does the Senate suppose, however, that the duty 
imposed in these cases merely crossed the true line 
of revenue a few cents or fractions, and therefore 
not enough to change the leading features of a rev¬ 
enue bill? If so, they must be surprised to learn 
that some descriptions of them reach 50,80,100, and 
even 150 per cent. Thus: boots and shoes pay 
from 50 to 75 per cent. 

What was the duty, also, on coal, used largely 
on the seaboard by all classes, and especially in the 
freezing inclemencies of weather now agonizing the 
poor and distressed of our cities 1 Q,uite 61 per 
cent., (by the official computation of the department,) 
or more than double the highest true revenue rate. 
The duties on cordage—an article of universal use, 
in some form or other, from the St. Croix to the 
Sabine, and even to Oregon—ranged from 71 to 188 
per cent. Cottons—which, more or less, helped to 
clothe all classes—paid from 40 to 63 per cent. 
Woollens rose still higher. .Sugar—which sweetens 
the cup of all—swelled to 71 and 101 per cent. 
Salt—which was gloriously free in that country so 
often sneered at by us as deeply oppressed—paid, 
by this tariff, near 80 per cent., and some kinds still 
more; while iron—one of the great instruments to 
vanquish the earth, as well as our enemies, and car¬ 
ry on our whole domestic and foreign commerce—is 
from 45 to 77 per cent. Indeed, the hammer and the 
anvil of every blacksmith’s shop in every village of 
the Union, are loaded with some of the highest of 
these duties; and the oppression from them, in a 
thousand other forms, is carried into every kitchen 
and farm-yard of the whole republic. 

Again, if this tariff was not intended for direct 
protection to manufacturers rather than for revenue, 
why were not its highest duties and greatest collec¬ 
tions from luxuries and the elegances of life, rather 
than necessaries? This is .the course elsewhere. In 
England, for instance, tobacco is made to yield near 
seventeen millions of revenue yearly, and spirits 
about thirteen millions by customs, and near .twenty- 
five millions more by excise—sums ranging not far 
from our whole income on imports. But we bur¬ 
den highest the prime necessaries of life, and collect 
from sugar, iron, woollens, cottons, linens, molasses, 
and silks—most of them indispensable in every cot¬ 
tage and every degree of latitude and longitude over 
our wide domain—the great mass of our -whole rev¬ 
enue on foreign merchandise. 

Here is a detailed statement, computed on the 
latest data accessible, and showing that those articles 
alone probably pay more than three-fourths of the 
whole. (See No. 3.) I challenge any plausible 
reason to be assigned for this odious and oppressive 
discrimination, except that every one of these arti¬ 
cles has rival productions here of a manufactured 
character, intended thus to be directly protected. 

Should a doubt remain that the present tariff was 
modelled to accomplish that favorite object to manu¬ 
facturers, and not to aid at the same time, by like 
and equal protection, the interests of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, (which is frequently 
pretended,) let him listen a moment to a fact or 
two more, which alone are sufficient to silence for¬ 
ever any such pretence. 

What, sir! Tell the hard fisted farmer that he is 
equally watched over and protected by the bill, 
when almost every production, agricultural and 
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otherwise, which is the raw material for a manufac¬ 
ture here, is unprotected—exonerated from any but 
a small duty, or made entirely free; and when, at 
the same moment, the manufacture from that pro¬ 
duction is protected highly, and often oppressively, 
at the expense of the farmer who is obliged to pur¬ 
chase it? That the Senate may see that th inoffensive 
discrimination is not accidental, or confined to two 
or three cases only, and that it is not a tariff of equal 
protection to all, I have prepared a schedule from 
the acts of Congress themselves, now before me, 
from which it appears that, in fifteen instanoes at 
least, and as to some very leading articles, the im¬ 
ports of three of which alone exceed, yearly, four 
millions of dollars, the producer of the raw article 
has the protection of only one, five, and fifteen per 
cent, generally, while in every instance the manu¬ 
facture working up’the raw article, has a protection 
ranging from twenty-five to one hundred and thirty 
per cent (See table 4.) 

Thus, while the farmer gets the protection of only 
nine per cent, on his raw flax, the manufacturer of 
it into cloth obtains on that from twenty-five to fifty 

E er cent. And while rough wood gets the aid of 
ut twenty per cent., those who make manufactures 
from it, have thirty; and while cheap wool was long 
free and now had but five per cent protection, the 
former is obliged to go and pay for protection to the 
manufacturer making carpets and cloths for him 
from the same wool, sixty per cent. He was as¬ 
sisted as to his hides, (of which almost every agri¬ 
culturist raised some,) but five per cent.; while the 
manufacture of leather from them, which the fanner 
was compelled to buy for his family, received thirty- 
five per cent, protection. 

[Some senators here smiled, and said not his own 
hide.] 

Ho, sir; as to that, he has been skinned so often, 
and so patiently, the high protectionists seem to 
imagine that, like the boy’s eels, he will continue to 
bear it without complaint, because he is so used to 
it. No, sir, they are the hides of the herds that 
graze on his verdant pastures, which are thus dis¬ 
criminated against; ana though the hemp which may 
grow in the fields contiguous in Maine and Ver¬ 
mont, as well as in Kentucky and Missouri, is bet¬ 
ter protected, and so high as to burden much the 
ship-builder; yet the manufacturers, using up that 
very hemp, obtain for their cordage and cotton bag¬ 
ging over a hundred, and in some cases, over two 
hundred per cent, more than the rate on the raw 
material. Again: the maker of brass kettles—an 
article so widely used—o’* tains from every purcha¬ 
ser the benefit of a duty of twelve cents a pound; 
while the raw material is imported free. The boast¬ 
ed protection to the silk-grower is of the same char¬ 
acter, when, in household economy, the aged and 
young may economically raise cocoons and receive 
fifty cents a pound as a protective duty; but are ob¬ 
liged to pay the manufacturer on the very article 
made from those cocoons, and bought for their own 
wear, a protective duty of five times that amount, 
or $2 50. The specifications might be much farther 
extended, did time permit; but the table itself is at 
the service of any gentleman who wishes to see all 
the cases; and there is annexed an enormous list of 
articles admitted entirely free for the benefit of the 
manufacturer, (see No. 4.) What has been the way- 
in which the farmer was deluded to overlook this 
system of direct partiality against him and his great 
interests? It has been by keeping these unjust 
.discriminations in the back ground, and push¬ 


ing forward cases of agricultural productions, 
on which the duty was high; but wnich, as the 
the chairman [Mr. Evans,] admitted were articles so 
abundant here that they needed no protective du¬ 
ties—no, sir; no more than the ice and granite of 
of New Hampshire. Hence, when the producer 
of the raw material here (as in the former cases) 
finds it more difficult to grow and compete with the 
producer abroad, he receives less aid, or none; but 
■when he can easily and abundantly grow an article, 
and compete with a whole world, without artificial 
protection, the friends of the American system offer 
to him very high duties. They sternly withhold 
what he wants, bM kindly bestow what he does not 
want. It is a curous circumstance, also, that the 
agricultural articles favored with a higher duty, are 
all those from which little or nothing is manufac¬ 
tured here, and hence the friends of the American 
system have no interest against their being high; 
nor are the duties, in this last class of cases, 
made high for revenue, any more than for real and 
needed protection. Because the aggregate imports 
of the whole eleven articles were, in 1S40, but 
§71,547, yielding a revenue of not over one-third 
that sum, while the aggregate imports of only three 
of the fifteen other articles, not protected fully or 
equally, were fifty-seven times larger than all of 
these. The tendency, then, if not the object of the 
duties, which are high on agricultural products, is 
mere show, or visionary. It lias been to throw dust 
in. the eyes of the community on this subject, and 
sustain one of the delusions which has misled so 
many farmers into the erroneous belief that their 
interests were, in reality, protected as much as those 
of the manufacturers. In order that Senators may 
see the particulars or which my remarks to this 
last point are grounded, here is a schedule of these 
articles, the duty on each, and the whole imports of 
them in 1840—some reaching only the paltry sum of 
seven dollars, and some nothing. (No. 5.) Now, 
sir, if, as a matter of fact, I have proved this bill to 
be shaped on a system of high discriminating duties 
for the direct protection of manufacturers, rather 
than all classes, and, in many respects, for that, and 
not for revenue, it follows, even if it be within the 
purview of any technical words used in the great 
charter of our liberties, that it is hostile to the spirit 
and the compromises which created, and which 
alone can sustain that charter; hostile to the equal 
interests and claims of great sections, classes, and 
I industrial pursuits; hostile to the true welfare of the 
majority of the whole, ns a whole; and hostile to 
their harmony and peace, as well as the perpetuity 
of the Union itself. 

1 am aware that the preamble of the act of 1790 
has been cited as an evidence that the direct encour¬ 
agement of manufactures was one of the objects of 
that act. But when the rate of duties contained in 
it is adverted to, (a skeleton of which he held in his 
hand—table No. 6,) it would lie seen that none of 
them wms higher than a moderate revenue standard. 
Most of them did not exceed 5 and 10 per cent.; 
and consequently nothing could have been intended 
by them beyond that incidental encouragement to 
manufactures which all revenue tariffs must yield, 
when founded on pure revenue principles. Our 
fathers concluded to encourage manufactures, by 
collecting a large portion of their revenue from im¬ 
ports, rather than deriving it all from direct taxes 
and internal duties. Indeed, their rule, like mine, 
was to collect, if needed, dll the revenue from im¬ 
ports which they will yield without going higher 
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in-the rales than a revenue standard, and what is 
consistent with the preservation in full vigor of our 
foreign commerce. But all wanted beyond that 
should be obtained from other sources; and, happi¬ 
ly, our lands will usually, with that, yield sufficient 
for all the expenses of an economical government in 
time of peace. It is not inconsistent with free trade 
that the imports help, in a dne proportion with other 
property, to pay the public expenses. 

But when, in 1794, and 1798, and 1812, our fa¬ 
thers needed more revenue than could be obtained 
from moderate duties—no higher than a revenue 
standard—they resorted for the rest to taxes on 
land and excise. Their actions spoke louder than 
any words—especially when the*latter are open to 
misconstruction—and they never deemed it proper, 
•under the spirit of the constitution, to encourage 
manufactures by express prohibitions of foreign ar¬ 
ticles, or by implied prohibitions, through exorbi¬ 
tant imposts of a prohibitory tendency. On the 
contrary, in all the pressure of a heavy revolu¬ 
tionary debt—the large expenses of a quasi war 
with France—and our controversies with the Bar¬ 
bary powers, as well as our Indian border foes— 
they never, as a general rule, though needing more 
revenue, increased the rates of duty beyond fifteen 
per cent., or seventeen and a half including the Med¬ 
iterranean fund. Here is the evidence of the fact, 
(table No. 6;) and it is conclusive proof that no 
•such restrictive system for manufactures, like 
the act of 1842, was ever deemed within the 
true spirit and policy of the government. It is 
not a little curious, that, when annoyed by foreign 
prohibitory imposts, and with their own tonnage 
also comparatively small, neither Mr. Jefferson, in 
his able report, in 1794, on our foreign commerce, 
nor Mr. Madison, in his celebrated resolutions 
founded thereon, ever proposed any higher duties 
-than ten or fifteen per cent., except as a mere war 
measure of retaliation; and that never, in fact, till 
war itself came, in 1812, with all its burdens and 
horrors, and the American protective system fol¬ 
lowed, in 1816—aggravated again, till it became, in 
1828, little, if any, less burdensome and terrific than 
war itself—-did any of the revolutionary school of 
•statesmen think proper to impose duties higher than 
•fair revenue ones, or which tended, except incident¬ 
ally, to protect any one branch of national industry, 
at the expense of the rest. It is still more curious, 
-that even Hamilton—so much relied on by the man¬ 
ufacturers as an advocate of their system—argues 
strongly, in the Federalist, (page 204,) that the 
power given in the constitution to collect taxes from 
-other sources than imports was meant to prevent 
such high duties on imports alone as would yield 
direct encouragement to manufactures, and injure 
-eommerce and agriculture, as well as revenue, and 
was with a view to enable Congress, rather than do 
/that, to keep the duties at a revenue standard, and 
resort for additional means, if needed, to .taxes of a 
different character. His words are these, (Federal¬ 
ist, page 204:) 

“Suppose, as has been contended for, the federal 
power of taxation were to be confined to the duties 
•on imports; it is evident that the government, for 
want of being able to command other resources, 
would frequently be tempted to extend these duties 
to an injurious excess. There are persons who im¬ 
agine that this can never be the case; since the higher 
they are, the more it is alleged they will tend to dis- 
-courage an extravagant consumption, to produce a 
favorable balance of trade, and to promote domestic 


manufactures. But all extremes are pernicious iit 
various ways. Exorbitant duties on imported arti¬ 
cles serve to beget a general spirit of smugglings 
which is always prejudicial to the fair trader, and 
eventually to the revenue itself; they tend to render 
other classes of the community tributary, in an im¬ 
proper degree, to the manufacturing classes, to whom 
they give a premature monopoly of the marketsr 
they sometimes force industry out of its most nat¬ 
ural channels into others in which it flows with less 
advantages; and, in the last place, they oppress thp 
merchant, &c., &c.” 

This is noble and manly reasoning—considering it 
comes from one so often quoted as favoring the 
American system—and is worthy to be written i'ir 
letters of gold for the perusal of all its indiscreet 
friends. 

Again: who of his school—who then ever dared 
to propose absolute prohibitions of foreign rival com¬ 
modities, as is done in the absolute governments of 
Europe, and under the powers of the English antL 
French governments, so much more unlimited thaa 
ours? Yet what is the difference in principle—in 
political substance and in morals—between a direct 
prohibition and one incident by prohibitory duties? 

And now when old reasons for retaliation have 
mostly become obsolete—the reasons of infancy in 
the growth of manufactures, so as to need direct 
aid, ceased, we are driven into a prohibitory system 
more ultra than was ever before attempted in the 
worst time. Is this anomaly opposed now, or was 
it, in practice, opposed before 1816, because the friends 
of free trade then or now resist protection? No. Thejr 
favor protection to the persons and property of all; 
that is equal protection—equal justice. But what 
has astonished me most is, that in this debate, as 
well as elsewhere, attempts have been made to 
make the restrictive system lean on Franklin’s staff 
for support; when, from early life, I had always 
supposed that the opinions of Franklin on free 
trade were decinedly of the Colbert and Adam 
Smith school; and that, so far from the free trade 
notions having originated, since his day, here, 
and being likely, in the views of the chairman, 
[Mr. Evans,] not to survive their authors, I thought 
they had lived already much beyond their authors 
abroad; and, as becoming better understood, were 
making converts on both continents, among the 
ablest minds, as well as the great masses of society. 
In order to see how the real truth was on this con¬ 
troverted point concerning Franklin, and the con¬ 
clusions to which his great experience and unrivalled 
sagacity had reached on this subject, I have taken 
some pains to run through portions of his works, 
and without giving much that is pertinent will trou¬ 
ble the Senate with a few extracts from them. 

In volume 6, p. 157, he says: 

“We see much in parliamentary proceedings, and 
in papers and pamphlets, of the injury the conces¬ 
sions to Ireland wi^l do to the manufacturers of Eng¬ 
land, while the people of England seem to be forgot¬ 
ten, as if quite out of the question. If the Ii-ish can 
manufacture cottons, and stuffs, and silks, and linens, 
and cutlery, and toys, and books, &c., &c., &c., so as 
to sell them cheaper in England than the manufactu¬ 
rers of England sell them, is not this good for the 
people of England who are not manufacturers? And 
will not even the manufacturers themselves share 
the benefit? Since, if cottons are cheaper, all die other 
manufacturers who wear cottons will save in that 
article; and so with the rest.” 
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Page 533: 

*‘I am not enough master of the course of our 
■commerce to give an opinion oflrthis particular Ques¬ 
tion; and it does not behoove me to ao it; yet I nave 
seen so much embarrassment and so little advantage 
in all the restraining and compulsive systems, that 1 
feel myself strongly inclined to believe that a State, 
which leaves all her ports open to all the world 
-upon equal terms, will by that means have foreign 
commodities cheaper, and sell its own productions 
•dearer, and be on the whole most prosperous.” 

Volume 4, p. 170: 

“Perhaps, in general, it would be better if govern¬ 
ment meddled no farther with trade than to protect 
it, and let it take its course. Most of the statutes 
or acts, edicts, arrets, and placarts of Parliament, 
Princes, and States, for regulating, directing, or re- 
staining of trade, have, we think, been either politi¬ 
cal blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men for pri- 
-vate advantage, under pretence of public good. 
When Colbert assembled some wise old merchants 
of France, and desired their advice and opinion how 
he could best serve and promote commerce; their 
answer, after consultation, was in three words only— 
* Laissez nous faire.' 1 Let us alone. It is said by a 
very solid writer of the same edition, that he is well 
advanced in the science of politics, who knows die 
full force of that maxim—‘Pas trop gouvemor' —not 
to govern too much; which, perhaps, would be of 
more use when applied to trade, than in any other 
public concern. It were therefore to be wished 
that commerce was as free between all nations of 
the world, as it is between die several coundes of 
England: so would all, by mutual communication, 
obtain more enjoyments.” 

As to this ardcle just quoted, Mr. Whately drew 
tip most of it, and Franklin revised and approved 
it, and it is published in his works. 

Again, in an essay endrely his own, (vol. 5, p. 
•417 and 418,) he says: 

“Several of the princes of Europe have of late, 
from an opinion of advantage to arise by producing 
all commodities and manufactures within their own 
dominions, so as to diminish or render useless 
their importations, endeavored to entice workmen 
from other countries, by high salaries, privileges, 
Ac. Many persons, pretending to be skilled in va¬ 
rious great manufactures, imagining that America 
must be in want of them, and that die Congress 
would probably be disposed the imitate the princes 
above mentioned, have proposed to go over, oil con¬ 
dition of having their'passage paid, landsgivcn, sala¬ 
ries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms of 
years, &c. Such persons, on reading the articles of 
confederation, will find that the Congress have no 
power committed to them, nor money put into their 
hands for such purposes; and that it any such en¬ 
couragement is given, it must be by the government 
■of some separate State. This, however, has rarely 
laeen donem America; and when it has been done, 
it has rarely succeeded, so as to establish a manu¬ 
facture, which the country was not so ripe for as to 
encourage private persons to set it up—labor being 
generally too dear there, and hands difficult to be 
Sept together, every one desiring to be a master, and 
the cheapness of land inclining many to leave trades 
for agriculture. Some, indeed, nave met with success, 
and are carried on to advantage; but they are generally 
ruch as require only a few hands, or wherein great 
port of the work is performed by machines. Goods 
that are bulky, ana of so smaD value as not well to 


bear the expense of freight, may often be made 
cheaper in the country than they can be imported; 
and he manufacture of such goods will be profita¬ 
ble wherever there is sufficient demand. The farm¬ 
ers in America produce, indeed, a pood deal of wool 
and flax; and none is exported, it is all worked up; 
but it is in the way of domestic manufacture. The 
buying up quantiues of wool and flax, with the de¬ 
sign to employ spinners, weavers,&c., and form great 
establishments, producing quantities of linen and 
woollen goods for sale, has been several times at¬ 
tempted in different provinces; but those projects 
have generally failed, goods of equal value being 
imported cheaper. And when the governments have 
been solicited to support such schemes by encour¬ 
agements in money, or by imposing duties on im¬ 
portation of such goods, it has been generally re¬ 
fused, on this principle, that if the country is ripe 
for the manufacture, it may be earned on by private 
persons to advantage; and if not, it is a folly to 
think of forcing nature. 

“Great establishments of manufacture require 
great numbers of poor to do the work for small 
wages; those poor are to be found in Europe, but 
will not be found in America till the lands are all 
taken up and cultivated, and the excess of people 
who cannot get land want employment. The man¬ 
ufacture of silk, they say. is as natural in France as 
that of cloth in England, because each country pro¬ 
duces in plenty the first material; but if England 
will have a manufacture of silk as well as that of 
cloth, and France of cloth as well as that of silk, 
these unnatural operations must be supported by 
mutual prohibitions, or high duties on the importa¬ 
tion of each other’s goods; by which means the 
workmen are enabled to tax the home consumer 
ey greater prices, while the higher wages they 
receive makes them neither happier nor richer, 
since they only drink more and work less. There¬ 
fore, the governments in America do nothing to en¬ 
courage such projects.” 

But enough of this to remove doubts in the most 
incredulous. Having shown that the present tariff 
was framed for the real protection of only one class, 
and that this was contrary to the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion, and every principle of equal justice in taxa¬ 
tion or protection, as well as contrary to the whole 
practice of .the government for the first quarter 
century of its existence; and when resorted to since, 
had created intense excitement, and dissat¬ 

isfaction, till after a few years the Ufiion be¬ 
came convulsed, and the system was abandoned, 
—I will next ask a few moment’s attention to 
its character as a system—not for protection, but for 
raising revenue. 

The senator from Maine seemed to consider it a 
good bill as a revenue act. 

[Mr. Evans observed that, in answering the sen¬ 
ator from South Carolina, (who maintained that the 
the act of 1842 was destructive to revenue,) he had 
shown it increased revenue, but did not say it was 
exclusively an act for revenue.] 

Very well, sir, I am happy to hear the gen¬ 
tleman admit that he does not defend the tarifl 
as exclusively an act for revenue. This virtually con¬ 
cedes my former position, that it is, in many respects, 
a measure for protection. It is one of the peculiari¬ 
ties of this measure, that among manufacturers 
it is justified as an act for their protection; but 
in quarters averse to the protective system, it is 
vindicated as a mere revenue measure; and in a 
mixed audience, it is defended as being intended for 
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both—a little for each. If the argument anywhere 
presses hardest against its protective features, then 
jt is insisted that no change shall be made, as it is 
.excellent for revenue; and if hardest against its rev¬ 
enue character, then it is said to do so much good 
for protection, it must not be amended, or even dis¬ 
cussed; and if it is unable to stand alone on either 
hypothesis, then the argument has been, as from the 
chairman, [Mr. Evans,] that whatever inequality, 
injustice, imperfection, or wrong of any kind, is 
connected with it, is made reparation for by the aid 
it gives in reducing prices, furnishing home markets, 
employing more American industry, and less foreign 
pauper labor; and in various ways more than remu¬ 
nerating the country as a whole for any evils it may 
happen to inflict on some of its parts. 

Now, sir, let us test these matters on facts, and 
not broad assertions. Is it good as a revenue meas¬ 
ure? and, if not, what is the extent of the evils 
it inflicts, whether as a protective or financial 
system? and are those evils compensated by any of 
the benefits that have resulted or are likely to flow 
from it, if we forbear to amend it? 

Several remarks have already been made indica¬ 
ting my views as to some of its objectionable features 
as a bill for raising revenue. What are the true 
elements and features of a mere revenue bill? In the 
first place, the leading object of a revenue bill is to 
obtain revenue equally; of this, unequally. A tax 
should be made to bear lightly as possible on 
consumers; tins is to bear most heavily on 
them. The particular duties in numerous in¬ 
stances range 10, 20, and even 40 and'50 per cent, 
higher than the common revenue standard. I do 
not pretend that, like the dew point or freezing 
point, the financial scale can be mathematically 
marked, beyond which no duties should rise on any 
occasion or under any circumstances. But I do in¬ 
sist that few nations, ancient or modem, have ever 
deemed it proper for revenue to exceed 20 or 25 per 
cent./The accustomed rate for that purpose has 
oftener (as here, from 1790 to 1812) been under 20 
than above it; and when exceeding it, as sometimes 
in England, France, and Spain, and here since 
1810,/has usually been done avowedly for pur- 
nosesfof protection, and not revenue. It is now, 
in Prussia and Germany, no less than Switzer¬ 
land, seldom as high as 20 per cent. Hence the 
compromise act of 1833 provided for a gradual re¬ 
duction of our protective duties to revenue ones, 
and fixed them at a maximum of 20 per cent. And 
hence both General Harrison and Mr. Clay, in ad¬ 
dresses before the election of 1840, expressed their 
satisfaction with the compromise, limiting imposts 
to that rate; because that rate not only would be 
likely to furnish revenue enough, with the public 
lands, for an economical administration of the gov¬ 
ernment, but, coupled as it was with cash duties 
and a home valuation, would incidentally afford a 
large and equal protection against foreigners, to all 
the producing classes, and an ample one for any 
business, which it would be profitable for the coun¬ 
try, in its present position, to have prosecuted here. 

Do any infer from this that I oppose the collec¬ 
tion, in a proper way, of revenue enough in time of 
peace to prevent running in debt (as we lately have 
done) twenty-seven millions'’ or, however anxious 
to relieve labor and die necessaries of life, to defray 
all honest debts rather than resort to an odious eva¬ 
sion by repudiation? or to sustain in due vigor all 
the useful establishments of the oountry, with pub¬ 
lic credit, public faith, and public honor? Far. far 


from it. But collect it on revenue principles, and in- 
a true revenue way. 

In the next place, the present tariff is bad as a rev¬ 
enue measure, by attempting to collect more from 
the owners and consumers of foreign imports than 
an equal or proportionate burden on that kind of 
property. Being often 60 to 100 per cent, in ptu-tic- 
ular cases, and 37 per cent, on an average, .it is; 
much higher than taxes on other property in socie- 

, looking either to value or income. And,. 

ough, under our double systems of government, I 
do not contend that all the revenue for the general 
government may not be collected from imports, if 
it does not put them above 20 or 25 per cent—leav¬ 
ing lands and other property to be taxed by the- 
States—yet imports should pay only a fair pro¬ 
portion. It is another objection to this bill, as afiscal 
one, that if we are to receive under it all the revenue 
its friends anticipate—we shall collect a larger 
proportion of the-moneyed taxes of the whole 
country, from customs, than it is usual to col¬ 
lect in most other governments. In France, only 
about thirty millions of dollars (or -Jth of their 
whole income,) is collected from customs—over one 
hundred and eighty millions being from other 
sources; while in England, little over a third of 
the whole taxes come from customs, and including 
tithes and the poor rates, prabably not one-third. 
Bui here, at least half of the whole would be derived 
from customs—as all our moneyed taxes in the 
States are not computed to average over one dollar 
per head, or eighteen to twenty millions of dollars 
in the aggregate. If you will then push our na¬ 
tional expenses so high as not to be able to get suffi¬ 
cient revenue at a rate of twenty or twenty-five per 
cent, I say it is sound political economy to go for 
the rest to the other sources of revenue, which the 
constitution has conferred, and for that very pur¬ 
pose, and to act, in this respect, as our fathers were 
wont to do in 1794, 1798, and 1812. 

But other and paramount objections to the present 
tariff is, that it taxes articles of trade so high as to- 
tend to break up trade itself; that it taxes necessaries 
higher than luxuries—as before explained that it 
taxes the person in its operation, rather than proper¬ 
ty or ability to pay; and in may cases, by one speci¬ 
fic duty,collects from the consumer, in middling or in¬ 
digent circumstances, as large a tax on a coarser and 
cheaper fabric—such as shoes, flannels, &c. worn by 
them—as on a finer and more costly one of the 
same name, worn by the rich. The only effectual 
mode of preventing partiality and oppression in such 
bills is to fix a liberal maximum of twenty or twenty- 
five per cent. Within that, the duty may well fluc¬ 
tuate rather than be rigidly horizontal, if revenue 
objects require and admit it; so as to relieve neces¬ 
saries some, if practicable, and favor the needy 
rather than wealthy, and graduate most, if not all, 
duties on a Beale ad valorem —so that the people can 
know the true extent of their burdens, and each pay 
only in proportion to the value of what he con¬ 
sumes. 

To illustrate the tendency of varying the amount 
of duty on particular articles beyond a certain ordi¬ 
nary and settled standard for mere revenue, and on 
revenue principles, do not gentlemen see, that if you 
can depart from that, and go far above it for protec¬ 
tion to one class (such as the manufacturers) at the 
expense of others, (the farmers,) you may, as in Eng¬ 
land, by the odious corn laws, depart from it for 
the benefit of the land owners, and at the expense of 
the manufacturers? - 
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If such enormous high duties as disfigure the an increase of revenue in the aggregate, after a re¬ 
present tariff can be imposed on particular articles duction in the rate of duties. (See several instances 
-•even for revenue, much less protection, do not all see in Porter’s View.) I will not detain the Senate by 
that a door is also opened to equal if not greater ini us- specifying but one, in the case of coffee, which, 
lice another way? Cannot a few articles be thus in England, on a dutv of 50 per cent, less in 
•-selected for revenue, and others left free, or at a low 1840 than in 1824, had become so much more im- 
rate, where the articles selected are consumed chief- ported and consumed, as to yield more than double 
• ly but in one section of the country, or by one class of theamount of revenue. The rise in revenue supposed 
the community; mid when those being necessaries are to have taken place here in a series of years after 
not able to be’ dispensed with?—and thus a dominant the increased rate of duties in 1816, and in conse- 
party or section force most of the public burdens on* touence of it, is another error into which the senator 
their opponents? This is not to be tolerated a mo- from Maine has fallen, I presume inadvertently; 
anent, even for revenue, on any sound principles of for the truth is just the reverse, and is a strong proof 
taxation. that a protective tariff like ours tends often to reduce 

Again: as a revenue measure, it had not yet been the aggregate, 
able to meet the wants of the government. Deficien- Thus the net revenue from customs in 1817 was 
cies had already occurred, and been supplied by about twenty-six millions and a quarter—which, on 
loans in a period of profound peace; and the proper the credit system then in force, had accrued chiefly 
official organ of the government informs us, in liis on the imposts mid tariff in force in 1816. Now, 
-annual report, that more deficiencies are likely to so far from its rising above that sum under the 
occur, both in this and the ensuing year. Whether higher duties of 1816, or the still higher of 1824, or 
-the Secretary of the Treasury was correct or not in even of 1828, it had, in 1818, fallen to about seven¬ 
ths estimates, (and I know, from experience, there teen millions; and had never again equalled twenty- 
is no little difficulty, in periods of fluctuation, in six millions till 1832; and then had become larger, 
forming accurate opinions as to the future,) it was not by means of more natural business and of high- 
«afer for us to take, in the main, the official data, er duties, but by much larger imports, artificially 
•Certainly the tariff had not yet yielded so much, by swollen, to bring home the proceeds of State loans 
five millions, the last year, as some of its friends es- abroad. 

timated in 1842; and if the large returns from New' [Messrs. Evans and Huntington asked from 
York for January were hastily looked to as a guide what source Mr. W. derived his data as to the du- 
•for the whole year, the aggregate revenue from cus- ties, since the documents appended to the last report 
-toms w r ould, in 1844, exceed forty millions of dol- of the Secretary of the Treasury did not give like 
Jars—exceeding the previous estimates of the chair- amounts.] 

jnan near twenty millions. I quote from the official receipts and expen- 

[Mr. Evans said he disclaimed considering them ditures, published in 1842, page 242; and, if the 
.-a guide for the whole year.] two differ in some details, they both agree m the 

I think it will be prudent not to consider them so, general results I have stated. And as to the in- 
or we must anticipate another ruinous revulsion, ere crease of imports, and consequently revenue, by 
long. Besides all this, the revenue in different quar- means of the Slate debts, Mr. Gallatin and others 
ters has already so fluctuated under this bill, as to had computed that, during eight or ten years, 
vary a million or more, sometimes lower and some- after adding seven and a half millions annually for 
.times higher in each, ever since its passage, and profits, freights, &c., on the exports, the aggregate 

t irecludes any reliance on its steady operation, of imports, over mid above that, had been near one 
t is a mistake, too, that raising the duties so high hundred and thirty millions, or the estimated 
as these are for protection, is likely to raise much amount of State loans effected abroad within that 
Jiigher the aggregate of revenue than it would be if period. If we looked to naked figures, without ex- 
jione exceeded thirty per cent., when we look to amining into causes, and extending research over 
:its tendency to check and reduce importations, and several years, we were likely to be constantly mis- 
-io encourage smuggling. Their increase during the led; but, looking to causes, all became consistent 
iast few months, has arisen from the impulses given and reconcileable with sound principles. 

•to the commerce of the world by opening new mar- For these reasons, without specifying others, the 
Jcets, and the low rate of interest for capital to era- present tariff is exceedingly defective ui its charac- 
Jbark in new enterprises, rather than from any ben- ter as a revenue measure, and ought to be amended. 
'«fit8 to the revenue or business generally, by so high But there are other and more particular reasons 
-a tariff. against its operations on the community—whether 

At the very moment while we are deliberating, regarded as directly protective or fiscal—which re- 
•the returns of the receipts from customs in England quire its whole form and substance to be modified, 
the last quarter, also show a considerable rise; and and for which it contains no redeeming qualities suf- 
of the last year, if deducting the revenue on coni ficient to reconcile us to its continuance, 
accidentally high in 1842, a larger rise still. But It is so framed as, in fact, to impose a heavy bur- 
ihe«e results have happened there after a reduction den ou large classes and sections of the country, and 
of the rate of many duties, leading to a larger con- thus to operate in favor of small classes and sec- 
. sumption, showing the reverse of what is argued as tions, rather than for the treasury, or the whole peo- 
.the cause here. But, in truth, the opening of new pie, as a whole. 

^markets in Asia, among three or four hundred mil- Let us look to the evidence of this. Its average 
Ilions of people, or near half of the whole human rate of duties was so near 40 per cent., that, for 
aace, has done much more, both in Europe and convenience in computation, that rate might be used- 
America, to revive business and increase revenue, Now, sir, calculating that under it we import and 
•.than any changes in duties, though the reduction of consume only thirty millions of foreign merchandise, 
-them in England has tended to increase both con- similar to what is manufactured here, the tax on 
sumption and revenue. There had been very stri- that would be twelve millions of dollars;, whereas a 
.king illustrations, in the case of teas and spirits, of revenue duty on it of 20 per cent., for the benefit ot 
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.the treasury, would amount to only 3ix millions; 
.and the other six are paid for the benefit and protec¬ 
tion of the domestic rival manufactures. 

In the next place, as this tax of forty per cent, 
usually enhances the price of the articles to that 
.extent, these similar domestic manufactures are 
raised also in price in a like proportion. This must 
be the case, or a higher tariff would be of no use to 
•the makers of those articles. Now, those similar do¬ 
mestic manufactures, made and consumed in this 
country, equal in value annually about two hundred 
tmillions of dollars Forty percent, on that is eighty 
millions; but as half of it would be gained by an in¬ 
cidental and necessary, equal and proper protection 
from a 20 per cent, revenue tariff, the only addition 
to the public burdens, by the partial and high dis-. 
criminations, is forty millions—making, with the 
Other six, about forty-six millions paid yearly to 
.-the benefit of the manufacturing classes. As those 
classes constitute only one-eleventh of our whole 
•population, ten-elevenths of the sum is paid by oth- 
.cr classes for the benefit of merely that one-eleventh. 
This is a monstrous burden imposed on the others, 
higher than aH their other taxes, both to the State 
mid general governments, without computing prof¬ 
its on it by wholesale dealers and retailers. If this 
money was carried out of the country yearly, that 
circumstance would much impoverish it; but being 
onLy a tribute on some here for the benefit of oth¬ 
ers here, the money remains within our limits, but 
still it is deliberately fleeced from some and trans¬ 
ferred to others. 

If those others, in such favorite occupations, do 
not thereby grow so wealthy and powerful as some 
suppose, it is not for the want of protection enough, 
but, as will hereafter be explained, from the fluctua¬ 
tions in their business, caused by these same high 
profits, and the frequent changes in machinery, and 
the losses by abortive experiments, or the want of 
skill in the management, by some persons and in 
some places, comparatively inexperienced. 

Now, could such a system, so unequal and anti¬ 
republican as tliis, and so oppressive to ten-elev¬ 
enths of the people, stand a single hour if the facts 
were accurately understood? No, sir, no. But the 
fallacy is widely circulated, that the increased duty, 
rather than enhancing the price of articles, reduces 
it; and when that paradox docs not gain full faith 
from its contradictions to experience and common 
-sense, as well as theoretical reason, it is urged that 
the apparent beneficiaries of the tax are not alone ag- 
..granaized by it; but the whole country made more 
prosperous, and better able to pay enhanced duties 
and prices. 

Let us scrutinize this delusion a little. That 
higher duties make prices lower, is, in tire philosophy 
of the American system, the elephant on which 
-stands their whole globe. It is entirely a discovery, 
not to say invention of its supporters. Abroad, the 
idea is deemed preposterous. It is a matter of course 
in general principles; and Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Huakisson, McCulloch, Tooke, and many others, 
make their calculations, that an enhanced duty 
augments the price just as naturally as that higher 
rents, or wages, or interest, tend to make an article 
cost more; just as naturally as more fuel added in¬ 
creases the fire—more rain raises the streams. 

Franklin, in this country, as we have already 
seen, says that high duties on the importation en¬ 
ables the manufacturer to tax the home consumer by 
sweater prices. He could draw lightning from the 
•clouds, but he could, with all his ingenuity and 


skill, draw no other conclusion than this from high 
duties. It may be sometimes true, as an exception, 
that in a glut of the market the importer may not 
be able to sell at an enhanced price, and must then 
sell at a loss, if at all. Every one can see, however, 
that this is only temporary and occasional. For a 
new high duty, which, as the senator from Maine 
supposes, may at first raise prices, and thus check 
sales, will, if they afterwards fall, from the market 
being overstocked, bring them at once up again as 
soon as the supply is less and the manufacture 
less, as is usual after such a glut. This brief fall in 
price, too, whenever it happens, will, for a like 
reason, cause a corresponding fall in the price of the 
agricultural production to & exchanged for the 
, manufacture; and, in that case, it will require no 
prophet to forsee that such a fall injures, in its con¬ 
sequences, rather than benefits the producer. The 
action of everybody in daily life contradicts the 
whole position on the other side, that, as a general 
principle, prices are permanently reduced by higher _ 
duties; or why do persons, after high duties, smug¬ 
gle? If they make the prices here lower, the 
smuggling would be the other way. Why, also, 
are our tables loaded with memorials asking for 
drawbacks or to remit duties on railroad iron, if they 
make its price lower? Why do nations ever retali¬ 
ate against others by imposing higher duties, if it 
makes their articles lower, and hence more in de¬ 
mand for consumption? Indeed, why do the manu¬ 
facturers themselves ask for higher duties on the 
manufactured articles, if the price is not thereby in¬ 
creased? And why ask for low duties, or entire 
freedom to the raw material, if it be not thereby 
made lower? (See table No. 4.) And wliy oppose 
a reduction, as now, if that reduction would not tend 
to reduce prices? What, sir! have we not the reso¬ 
lution of the liigh-tariff legislature of Vermont, just 
offered here, to continue the present high duties on 
wool 5 And why is this, except that, in their opin¬ 
ion, frankly admitted, the price of that great staple 
with them has been thereby enhanced? The whole 
misconception, beyond the slight temporary excep¬ 
tions before alluded to, appeared to arise from what 
undoubtedly was a fact in this country, that most 
manufactured articles had fallen throughout the 
world since high duties had begun to be imposed, 
in 1816. But, in the first place, a fall in many of 
these commenced before 1816; in the next place, 
every sequence was not a consequence; everything 
after an event did not happen on account of it, or 
we might attribute this fall to the war of 1812, or the 
great eclipse of 1806, as the fall had occurred after 
both. In cases like these, we must probe to the bot¬ 
tom and eviscerate the true causes and conse¬ 
quences of events, and not virtually take up the ir¬ 
rational, if not absurd idea, that high national taxes 
of any kind are a blessing, any more than that 
a great national debt is a national blessing. , 

It was, on some accounts, perhaps, unfortunate that 
this notion had not been discovered earlier, when 
our fathers considered themselves ao much oppressed 
by a higher tax on tea, and when the French so 
grievously complained and rebelled against thegabelle, 
or high salt tax—none of them being so long sighted 
then as to dream that the prices were thereby re¬ 
duced. But seriously, Mr. President, if any still 
doubt on this subject, let them look a little into the 
cautious and well-considered work on prices, which 
I hold in my hand, Jjy Tooke, (edition of 1838,) 
not swollen with loose theories, but facts—record¬ 
ed and authentic facts—giving the history and causes 
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of the fluctuations in prices in England during the ^107,173,382, being a reduction of price of 60 per 
last half century. It never entered nis imagination, cent. Thus showing that, while manufactured goods 
because they rose generally from 1795 to 1815, and minerals have fallen considerably more than a 
and fell generally from 1815 to 1842, that this pro- half, agricultural produce has much more than 
ceeded at all from lower duties in the first period, doubled its value. 

or higher ones in the second. The fact as to duties “Butter and cheese have risen in price, during 
was in most cases directly the reverse. No, sir, the that period, 193 per cent, 
true and general causes of a fall in prices are, first, a “Com, flour, &c. have risen 161 per cent, 

greater quantity of the article produced, without a “Cows have risen in price 209 per cent, 

greater demand; whether produced in agriculture by “Horses have risen in price 267 per cent, 
more fertile seasons, better manures or tools; or in “Wool has risen in price 169 per cent, 

manufactures by improved machinery, with chem- i “While cotton manufactures have fallen in price, 

ical discoveries; or in both, by more hands released during that period, 73 per cent, 
from war and other unproductive employments, and “Coals have fallen in price 60 per cent, 
devoted to either of those pursuits. And secondly, “Iron and steel have fallen in price 45 per cent, 
by a contraction of the amount of the currency, “Linen manufactures have fallen in price 36 per 
whether paper or specie, by which the price is meas- cent. 

ured. While a rise happens by the reverse of these, “And, what is very curious, while wool has risen 

or an addition to the tax or expense in making the 169 per cent., woollen manufactures have fallen 10 

articles, or the opening of new and better markets, per cent in price.”— Economist, Mv. 4, 1843. 

Hence, if a fall occurs from one of the first causes, In the United States, prices current in Boston and 

it would be still greater if none of the last intervene New York, for a long series of years, as tonumerous 

to counteract it inany degree—such as a higher duty, articles, have likewise been examined. They show 
an expansion in the currency, or a new market. But a general fall in price here of agricultural articles, not 
these last may, and do in' some cases, not coun- prevented entirely even under an expanded currency 
teract it entirely; and then the cry is, that the higher in 1814 and 1836. But this fall has occurred from 
duty lowers the price, when in fact the other causes great and cheap production, on our cheap, and 
exist and lower it; and would make it lower still, fertile, and extensive soil; and could not happen from 
but for the higher duty. high protective duties, they having been low on such 

How unphilosophical it is, likewise, when good, agricultural products as are much imported, or en- 
pertinent, and long-established causes exist to lower tirely free on several of them. 

prices, to hunt for another cause, not certain or These tables showed, further, a fell in some man- ? 
rational, and conjure that up as the true one. ufactured articles where the duties ranged high, and 

But enough on the reasoning connected with this in others where low. But this fall manifestly hap- 
fallacy, so wide, and so pervading the ranks of the pened from improvements in machinery and steam, 
friends to high protection, and which, if removed, (the great and distinguishing features of the age,) 
the whole fabric must totter to its base. How are the or from new mines opened; and in spite of high du- 
recorded facts no less than the reasoning? Not a sin- ties rather than being their consequences. I hmk 
gle case here and there, and for a month or a year; but you, sir, that a minimum duty on cottons here has 
how, on both continents, and for a long series of caused the fall in their price in both Europe and 
years, and as to numerous articles? I have before me America, rather than the inventions ol Arkwright in 
various schedules of prices current, both in England spinning, or Cartwright in weaving, or Watts m 
and America. They all show conclusively that since steam—any more than the duty here on the raw 
1795, from the causes first named, agricultural material has caused its fall two-thirds, rather than 
products in England have generally risen, though the wonderful cotton gin of Whitney, and our ex- 
the highest duties have been imposed there for uberant soil? The tables compiled from McCulloch, 
their protection—they, rather than manufactures, Tooke, and the prices current in New 1 ork, are at 
being there the pets or favorites for protection with the service of any senator. (Nos. 7,8 to 11.) I shall 
the great landed gentry and aristocracy, that fill the not repeat their details; but merely state, as most 
two Houses of Parliament. At the same time, they striking refutations of the theory on the other side, 
show that, from the first named causes, and especial- that in England, the manufactured article of salt- 
ly improvements in machinery and in chemistry, petre has fallen more than most others, viz: from 
manufactures have fallen 'in price—and this when 135 shilling per hundred weight in 1795, to -1 snil- 
the duty was low, as well as when high. (See ta- lings in 1838, though on a low duty; and log-wood 
bles7aad8.) from 11 shillings per ton to 7, though free; and 

Indeed, the difference between the official and real salt from 6 shillings, and during war 19 shillings, 

valuation of exports there, which indicates on the to only 1 shilling and 3 pence, in 1838, though 

• public and authentic records the changes in price then entirely free. The first was manifestly 

since 1690, shows that the whole, from various caused by improvements in chemistry, and new dis- 
causes, have fallen in the aggregate something like coveries; and the two last, as in this country, from 
j 58 per cent. The writer before me says: new and greater supplies combined with lower du- 

We have taken out of the list of exports the lead- ties there, and in spite of high ones here on the 
; ing articles of agricultural produce for three years, great condiment of life. . 

i (1840, 1841, 1842,) the value of which we find The tables in 2d Tooke, 390 p., (edition 183c,) 

• would have been, in 1694, (one hundred and fifty show further that the price of umber has risen tin- 

I years ago,) <£1,557,993; but which have now in- der a rising duty, and tobacco not risen nor fallen, 
creased to a value of <£’3,778,321, being on advance though taxed with a duty computed by the chair- 
1 in price of 143 per cent. man at 2,000 per cent One would suppose the last 

“We have also taken out some of the leading arti- high enough, on his theory, to make the price fal 
des of manufactures for the same time, the value of next to nothing. 

which we find would have been, in 1694, <£267,- Here plaster of Paris, though free, and not a 
636,717; but which are now reduced to a value of manufacture, has fallen as much or more than others, 
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viz: from $20 per ton in 1811 to only #2 25 in 1844; 
and, of course, from other causes than high duties. 
Indeed, out of two hundred and sixteen articles on 
which prices had fallen, some years since—as large 
a number were ascertained by the late inquisitive 
Condy Raguet to be such as were free or on a low 
duty, as on a high—thus indicating, with unerring 
certainty, the great and general operation of other 
causes. All can remember how the price of sugar 
fell a few r years ago here under afaliing duty, and how 
it has risen again like the Vermont wool, and cord¬ 
age, and cottons, under a higher duty. Not that 
all articles are falling or rising in all cases, entirely 
from the change in duty, but alw'ays higher than 
they otherwise would be if a duty exists, and lower 
than they otherwise would be if one does not exist. 
Indeed, the great advocate of the protective system 
(Mr. Clay) at last virtually conceded away this 
whole ground in 1832, by expressing a willingness 
to reduce several of the nigh duties so as to relieve 
the consumption of the country; but which could not 
be thus relieved unless high duties had made prices 
higher—proving, in these ways, the position that 
j prices of articles are usually made higher to the ex-; 
tent of the duty. It then follows that the consumer j 
of such articles is usually obliged to pay as much 
more for them on that account. Such is the plain 
common sense of the case. Such is the doctrine of all 
the leading economists abroad, as well as of Frank¬ 
lin; and even Hamilton was forced to admit that this 
was oftenest the case, and when not so, the increase 
fell on the merchant, and was still more ruinous 
*,to him. (See Federalist before cited.) Mr. Dallas 
entertained a like idea. (See report, February, 
1816. And it can never fall on the foreign produ¬ 
cer any longer than to affect his present stock in a 
few cases, till he reduces his production, and thus 
prevgnts a glut. 

It then follows that, as a general principle, the en¬ 
hanced price of the foreign article, and also of the 
domestic article, is paid by the consumer This, 
w'e have already shown, equals here now r , be¬ 
yond a fair revenue, about forty-three millions of 
•dollars yearly; and as the manufacturers constitute 
but one-eleventh of the whole, ten-elevenths of it is 
paid by other consumers, and for die benefit of that 
one-eleventh. As most of these others belong to 
the agricultural classes, they being near three-fourths 
of all our population, the great mass of this enor¬ 
mous burden is throw n on them, and must induce 
them in time, as the real facts are well understood, 
to demolish the whole system of partial protection, 
and require, as some of us do now, that a tariff for 
such protection be corrected, without unnecessary 
delay. What does it amount to per head yearly, 
including their families? Over two dollars to each 
man, woman and child, on an average. What, in 
the gross, are the present duties on a few separate 
articles of great, vital, and universal necessity? On 
iron, at 251bs. per head, it is 500,000,0001bs. for our 
whole population , now twenty millions of people; 
•and the tax an this, at only three cents per pound, is 
fifteen millions of dollars, ten-elevenths of W'hich is 
paid by others than the manufacturers. On sugar, 
at 14 pounds per head, at 2.1 cents duty per pound, 
the tax is seven millions of dollars more; and on salt 
alone, without going into other articles, it is, at a 
bushel per head, quite a million and a half of dol¬ 
lars. 

As an illustration how' this presses on my own 
State, with a population of about 300,000, and the 
large mass of them farmers, the tax for iron alone 


equals $225,000, or four times the amount of th* 
whole State tax; on sugar $109,000 more; and on 
salt $24,000—making, on only three articles, an ag¬ 
gregate of more than a third of a million, and near 
seven times the whole of what is technically our 
State tax. None of our population get relieved from 
this, except the few who make of these articles as 
much as they consume. All can see, in a moment, 
how this prevents the consumer from being able to 
buy, or enjoy, or lay up so much, with the same 
money and means, as he otherwise could; for, by 
the rise of price, he gets but three or four pounds of 
iron, sugar, &c., for the same money or value of 
produce, where before he got fire, the cost of the dif¬ 
ference going to the manufacturer and the revenue. 
The w'hole Union, as consumers, and, so far as not 
makers of such articles, feel the discriminating op¬ 
pression, and are thus, in the North as well as the 
South, the East and the Middle States, as well as the 
iant West, all suffering under its unequal bearing 
y means of the present tariff. 

But look at another aspect of the inquiry, as af¬ 
fecting the producing classes. The producer is 
usualfy a farmer, or planter, or manufacturer 
though those connected with the last class are only 
about a million and a half to twelve millions and 
three-fourths connected with the two former. Now, 
if the producer has to pay forty per cent; more on 
j many indispensable articles which he consumes, it 
will soon be manifest that, unless a manufacturer, 
and thus indemnified, he suffers doubly under this 
system, and especially as compared with any other 
consumer. 

I shall not now enter into any technical reasoning 
about what is called the forty-bale theory; though it 
would be troublesome to defeat by argument the co¬ 
gent reasoning of the Senator before me, [Mr. Mc¬ 
Duffie.] But this much is demonstrable, that such 
producers are first burdened and injured by' the 
higher price of w'hat they consume. Whether 
they purchase it here with money, or bring it home 
in exchange :or what they! produce and send 
abroad, the consequence is the same, that they ge 
less in amount for consumption; and w'hen it is 
argued that, in sucn a case, they had better not use 
foreign articles so raised in orice, but bring home 
money, pray w’hat is to be done witn the money?— 
not oaten nor worn, but some of it exchanged here 
or necessaries or luxuries; and, whether of domestic 
or foreign manufacture, enhanced in price so that he 
cannot procure or enjoy so many of them. It is 
this excessive taxation, in all possible ways, on the 
producer in England, that tempts Parliament to con 
tinue the corn-law' duties, with a view to remunerate 
the agriculturist, by higher prices, thus caused, for 
his great staples. And yet, after all that, having, (as 
he has almost,) a monopoly of food, he grinds the 
laborer into riots and incendiarism; while the manu 
facturer, not so much the pet there, works so near 
the minimum price necessary to sustain life, that a 
bad harvest, and rise in food, or a rise in cotton, and 
a glut of markets, so as to diminish manufacturing, 
throws millions upon public charity for their daily 
bread. Much of those prying evils arise from ex¬ 
cessive taxation, in various ways, and especially 
high duties on corn—some bearing on one kind of 
produce, and some on another, and all fall piere on 
the humiliated laborer, whether engaged in man¬ 
ufacture or agriculture. The relief there, as well as 
here, is the great problem; and it is to be found in 
reducing, and not raising, taxation; and furnishing 
both bread and clothing, as w'ell as all other mate- 
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liale, each from the places where they can, in the 
present state of Society, and without forced means, 
be made cheapest. Then, God’s bounties in every 
climate and stage of improvement in society, will, 
by commerce, become interchanged and universally 
daft used; and the whole human family be blessed, 
rather than oppressed, by each other’s advantages 
and excellences. 

Proceed, then, and lower the highest duties here, 
and the revenue would still be sufficient; and, other 
things remaining unchanged, the laborer, as well as 
producer, will be able to consume not only as much 
more as the differencee of duty weuld buy, but indus¬ 
try and the prices of his own products will be se 
increased to the producer that he will be able to 
buy much more. A most memorable instance of a 
change in this respect occurred in the case of coffee 
in England, of which, under a high duty of 2s. 6d. 
per lbT, in 1824, when foreign, and Is. when colo¬ 
nial, but 8,262,943 lbs. were consumed. But the 
duties being then reduced one-half, the consumption, 
from that and other causes, increased, by 1840, to 
28,664,336 lbs. [Mr. Evans here asked if England 
produced any coffee; to which Mr. Woodbury re¬ 
plied, that she produced some in her colonies, as 
well as sugar.] It is a remarkable fact, that, 
the duties remaining high during that same period 
on sugar, the consumption of it fell off 377,302 cwt 

Producers are next suffering by not being able, 
under high duties, to purchase lands and stock, and 
hire labor to the extent they otherwise might, in 
order to increase the quantity of their produce. It 
is also certain, that, under this system, produce is 
likely to sell for less, because their markets abroad 
are exposed to be cut off and diminished much 
more than under a system of low duties and lib- 
oral reciprocity. 

Thus it is that the great agricultural producers 
in the South and West feel so deeply the evils of 
this system, having little or no remuneration for 
them, or relief from them, as the manufacturers 
themselves have, and in some respects in the North, 
part of those living in their immediate neighbor¬ 
hoods. And if it were not for the low price of 
lands in this country, and their virgin richness, and 
blessed fertility, the distress and prostration would, 
in past years with farmers have been much severer. 

Next their markets are thus exposed to become 
cramped or deteriorated, under retaliations; and the 
great principle of trade is acknowledged now by 
mostpeople, as laid down by Franklin, that commerce 
must, in order to flourish durably, consist of mutual 
exclianges. Writing to a French gentleman, lie 
saysr(vol. 5, p. 369) 

“We are much pleased with the disposition of 
your government to favor our commerce, manifested 
in the late reglement. You appear to be possessed of a 
truth which few governments are possessed of— that 
A must take some of B’s produce; otherwise B will 
not be able to pay for what he would take of A.” 

The evil operation, naturally attendant on a high 
and discriminating tariff, to injure all markets abroad, 
is one which presses hard on the friends of such a 
system. And nence it is a favorite ground assumed 
by them, that the foreign markets are of trifling 
consequence to the producer, compared with the 
domestic or home market, and that they but little 
affect his prices; mid that their system furnishes a 
demand so much better for all produced, as to atone 
for the loss of all markets abroad. 

Now, sir, as these positions are deemed by their 
authors great pillars to support the ‘protective sys¬ 


tem, I will ask your indulgence a short time 
in order to expose how utterly unfounded they are 
on the real facts applicable to them; and to show 
afterwards the further evils of this system to naviga¬ 
tion and the fisheries, and even to sound manufac¬ 
turing industry, no less than to the great classes of 
consumers ana producers so as to be entirely una¬ 
toned for by any benefits really resulting from it. 

[Mr. W. commenced his remarks as to its effect oi* 
our markets, but gave way, at the request of his 
friends, to aft adjournment. ’The next day, after 
some explanations, which are inserted in their ap¬ 
propriated places, he proceeded.] 

In pursuing this discussion further, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, in the manner I' have proposed, I would be- 
trespassing useless^ on the patience of the Senate, 
if my best endeavoif were not exerted to elicit -truth 
—I would try to settle contradictory opinions 
as to some facts, by a fuller and more dispas¬ 
sionate- consideration of them—and, if possible, 
reconcile a majority to such changes in the existing 
tariff as are, in painful sincerity, believed by me to 
be necessary for the preservation of sound principles 
in taxation, equal justice to all, and the prosperity 
and peace of the country. 

The idea that our foreign markets had not im¬ 
proved under the lowering duties from 1832 to 
1842, compared with what they were the ten years 
previous, under higher rates, was very erroneous. 

The value of domestic produce exported in 1822, 
was $49,874,079, and in 1832, but $63,137,470, or 
an increase of only about 25 per cent., while, in 
11842, the value was $92,969,996, or an increase of 
near 50 percent. If the aggregate of these exports, 

| in all the first ten years, was compared with that of 
the last, the increase in the last over the first would be 
near 100 per cent. Some had supposed that this in¬ 
crease had been confined to southern staples alone; 
but while cotton had augmented, rice and tobacco 
had been nearly stationary; and the great staples of 
the West and Middle States, and North, not con¬ 
sumed by the South while making the cotton, and 
thus obtaining a larger and better market through the 
cotton raised and sent abroad, such as the exports of 
breadstuff's, pork, lard, beef, butter and cheese, lum¬ 
ber, lead, ana even of manufactures, have augmented. 

Indeed almost the whole of the fourteen and 
a half millions of pounds of lead we now send 
to foreign markets have sprung up within the last 
ten years; and, as shown in the table before me, 
even within the last three, our exports of beef 
have trebled. So of pork and lard, and also of but¬ 
ter and cheese. (Table No. 12.) 

Again: An impression had, by some, been sedu¬ 
lously inculcated, that England took little or nothing 
of our domestic products for herself and her depen¬ 
dencies, and therefore we ought, in retalation, to 
tax high her manufactures. I am not the apologist 
of either England or France in their ancient com¬ 
mercial policy, in some respects, towards this coun¬ 
try. But it is due to historical truth and justice to 
admit that, of late years, they take largimortions of 
our surplus produce, being our two greatest markets 
in the world. 

In respect to England, when hpying our produc¬ 
tions which are not luxuries—like tobacco, standing 
on a peculiar and different basis—she takes them on 
duties not usually so high ns our own, and recently 
under several reductions, which we had very illy re¬ 
ciprocated by the present hi^lier tariff. Let us test 
this by evidence; for I ask nothing on naked asser¬ 
tion. I hold in my hand statements of our exportt 
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of domestic produce to England and her dependen¬ 
cies in 1822, 1832, and 1842.—(Table 13.) 

They increased about 24 per cent, in the first pe¬ 
riod, but over 40 per cent, in the last one; and they 
considerably exceed one-half of all our exports of 
that kind to all quarters of the globe. Is this nothing 
as a growing advantage, by way of market, to all our 
producers, and to be encouraged by reciprocal liberal¬ 
ity? especially when we recall to mind the further fact, 
that sne takes even more of us, yearly, than we do 
of her, to the extent of four or five millions of dol¬ 
lars. Is not this such a favorable balance of trade to 
us, and-such a large market—more than all the rest 
of the world—as to deserve some little regard and 
conciliatory spirit? Yet the policy of much of the 
existing tariff is, on the contrary, almost vindictive 
towards her chief productions. Again, as shown 
by my friend before me, [Mr. McDuffie,] she takes 
of our cotton over $30,000,000 a year—nigh two- 
thirds of the whole amount exported—our greatest 
artiele sent abroad; and in which not South Carolina 
alone is interested, (as many affect to suppose,) but 
still more, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, with 
parts of North Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, as well as, indirectly, every other State 
which furnishes to them supplies, agricultural or 
manufactured. 

- Beside this, and more than one-fifth of our rice 
exported, she takes over one-third of the tobacco; 
ana has always been one of our largest customers 
for both; thus presenting, in spite of her large duties 
on the last as a luxury, one of the best markets for 
the great production of still other States, including 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Missouri. But it is 
often alleged, that she takes little that is the pro¬ 
duce of the free States; and particularly of bread- 
stuffs, pork, beef, &c, more directly interesting to 
the central States, those beyond the Alleghanies, 
and the agriculture, fisheries, and manufactures of 
the East. Fortunately, sir, when we take the trouble 
to scrutinize the official documents, this delusion be¬ 
comes entirely dispelled. 

In 1822, when we sent to England and her depen¬ 
dencies not one-third of all our exports of flour, 
wheat, corn, and other breadstuffs, her harsh system 
of com laws had recently been adopted on the same 
high protective system m favor of her agriculture, 
which we ourselves have so indiscreetly introduced 
in the present tariff, to aid our manufactures. But, 
notwithstanding the just complaints against that sys¬ 
tem, our intercourse through her neighboring colo¬ 
nies, from which the duty is lower, and our proxim¬ 
ity to her West India islands, gradually enabled us 
to send to her and her dependencies, at a profit, over 
one-half of ah those exports; and by 1842, over two- 
thirds of the whole; and equalling in value fifty per 
cent, more than all the tobacco and rice sent to them. 

In fine, she takes largely of our beef, pork, and 
dairy; also of the products of our forest and the ocean, 
and even of the factory, as well as of raw cotton and 
grain. And her increased and increasing demands 
for most of these, if not repulsed and thwarted by 
high tariffs, rendered this consideration a momentous 
one not only to the South, but to all the grain grow¬ 
ing States, whetherron the Atlantic, or on the rivers 
and lakes of the mighty West, and gave it an inter¬ 
est to every farmer, and fisherman, and many a me¬ 
chanic, in the valleys and on the hill-tops, on the sea- 
shoresandin the villages of the busy North. Without 
dwelling too long on details, the value of beef now 
taken by her is double what it waskn 1822; the pork 
and lard near two hundred per cent, more; ana the 


butter and cheese near six times as much. While, 
from our forests, she purchases near one-fourth of 
what we export in lumber, and six-sevenths of all* 
our tar and other naval stores. 

[Mr. Benton. Please to repeat that.] 

Yes, sir. She takes quite six-sevenths of all 
our naval stores exported; and, though that is- 
important to your native State, (North Caroli¬ 
na,) another fact is becoming still more import¬ 
ant to the State of your adoption—to Missouri— 
and also to Illinois, that, instead of now importing- 
most of our lead from England, we supply from our 
own mines, on account of their natural fertility, and 
sot by hot-bed protection, firstly our own great 
wants, and next send it across the equator—double,, 
with it, both the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Horn, and supply China,' as well as the Sandwich 
islands of the Pacific; and last, but not least, send fcy 
England herself near one-sixth of the whole we now 
export, while in 1822 she took not a pound, and in 
1832 but $22 worth. 

From our fisheries she takes, also, half the sperm* 
oil we export,-instead of nothing in 1822fand but a 
pittance in 1832. But let me ask the gentleman on- 
the other side, if even the manufacturers would be 
quite as well situated as to a market for their eight 
or nine millions of exports, if England and her de- 
endencies were not open to many of them? She 
as admitted even our cotton manufactures into In¬ 
dia, and some of them were used to help to clothe 
the very troops that marched to Affghanstan. She 
takes an increasing quantity of our domestic salt in 
Canada; from one to two hundred thousand dollars* 
worth of our nails in her West Indies; more and 
more of our sperm and tallow candles; a third of a 
million of our manufactures from tobacco; and very 
considerable proportions of the soap, leather, shoes, 
boots, &c. &c., which help to swell the exports of 
our domestic manufactures. 

But not to be tedious on this point, mark the con¬ 
trast also in the present rate of her duties on many 
of these articles. On the greatest (cotton) only 7| 
per cent.; on lard, only 7 per cent.; on wheat into 
Canada, only 7 cents per bushel; on beef and pork, 
but 2 cents a pound; and cheese, but 2j cents. Thie 
will not be much over 20 per cent, on the whole of 
them, and some calculators have been enahled to push 
her average duties higher on articles wliiclr we raise, 
only by including tobacco, which is taxed high there 
as a luxury, and to bear on the rich; and some other 
articles, such as spirits and cider, which could not 
fairly be taken into the account, we ship so little of 
them to England, any more than cotton cloths, 
though only taxed 15 per cent.; woollens but 10 per 
cent.; linen 15 per cent.; and iron but 8 per cent. 

Embracing corn, and their higher duty on our di¬ 
rect export of it to England, the average rate on the 
first class of articles would not rise to 25 per cent.,, 
as wheat, at the average price there, pays only about 
30 or 32 per cent, duty, ranging lower or higher by- 
a sliding scale, as the price there may rise or falL 
To show what great advances she has recently made 
in relaxing her restrictive policy, by reducing her 
duties on articles which were high, and many of 
which greatly interest us, I have her old and new 
tariffs before me, and have placed several instances 
in parallel columns for convenience in reference, if 
any senator chooses to examine the matter further. 
(See table 14.) 

Perhaps one reason, among others, why the corn- 
duties have not been more relaxed, is the continued 
high discrimination -which we still persist in against 
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■manufactured acticlea suchas she produces.' And, as 
hose duties there are a great engine of wrong and suf¬ 
fering towards starving millions, and help to fill her 
alms-houses and prisons—leading to barn-burning, 
and mobs, and thefts, for vengeance or existence— 
there is little doubt that a relaxation there is desirable 
to many others, as well as the toilingmillions; and 
that reciprocal legislation by us, in the spirit of her 
last tariff, would help to hasten a further reduction, 
and open a much larger vent for our grain and meats, 
at enhanced prices. A reciprocal arrangement of I 
such a character can be effected by legislation, as 
well, if not better, than by treaty. The two coun¬ 
tries are, in truth, fitted to consume largely of each 
other’s surplus, sold by each (as it is) at cheaper 
rates than it can be produced by the other—she sell¬ 
ing her manufactures of cotton cheaper, by ma¬ 
chinery, skill, capital, and low wages; we, our cot¬ 
ton, grain, meats, and other materials, cheaper than 
here, in consequence of a soil costing less and pro¬ 
ducing more, as well as being more lightly taxed. 
Nature and circumstances fit us both for mutual in¬ 
terchanges, on mutual low duties, to the mutual ad¬ 
vantage of both, as much as do the tastes and form¬ 
ation of the two sexes suit them for each other’s 
happiness. She needs, even on the present limited 
consumption, near two million quarters of wheat 
yearly r from abroad. This alone gives a market for 
* quantity equal to the sixteen million surplus bush¬ 
els of Oluo; and, if we supplied the w-hole, though 
at the reduced price of $1 25 per bushel, when the 
average in England is $1 75, it would be a gain of 
near four millions yearly. But the quantity con- ■ 
sumed would be greatly increased by a reduction in 
the duty and price. The quantity taken beyond 
what is now' taken, beside great additions to the 
•meats, might reasonably be estimated at forty or 
fifty millions of bushels—a considerable portion of I 
which we coqld furnish, as well as the north of Eu- 1 


rope. 

[Mr. Hc.vtincton inquired if Mr. W. estimated 
•our crop of grains at only fifty millions of bushels, 
or stated tha tEngland took two-thirds of it all.] 

By no means, sir. The whole crop exceeds five 
hundred millions of bushels, including all the 
grains, and o:ceeds eighty-four millions of wheat 
alone, and England, of course, takes only two- 
thirds of all we send abroad. I have not been talk¬ 
ing of a market abroad for all our agricultural pro¬ 
ductions, as those alone equal from six to eight hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars yearly, but of their sur¬ 
plus. Those productions—aftei siroplying the 
wants oi fifteen or sixteen millions of peoole en¬ 
gaged in or connected with the production of them, 
and three or four millions more connected with com¬ 
merce and other pursuits—-yield a surplus of near I 
one hundred millions of dollars in value; and, as I 
that finds abundant and high markets abroad, or 
otherwise, it affects the sales and prices of all which 
is transferred from producers to consumers at home, 
and serves to enrich or impoverish the whole coun¬ 
try. The present tariff, I have shown,tends to drive 
us from the best foreign markets for the disposal of 
those surplus products; to lessen the number of 
those markets, as well as their demands, by pro¬ 
voking duties against us wliich are higher, ana more 
embarrassing and injurious, by way of retaliation. 
It tends to injure us not only in England and 
France, but in Germany also, where the tariff 
usually does not exceed twenty per cent., and in 
Prussia is intended to be kept down still lower; 
and where, as in South America and Asia—great 


and growing markets for many of our productions 
—the imposts are light, compared with our own. 

Doing all we can by negotiation to correct ine¬ 
qualities against us elsewhere, let us, then, in the 
true and redeeming spirit of morals and sound legis¬ 
lation, proceed to do right ourselves in respect to the. 
tariff—to set a good example of revenue duties— 
and then urge with effect, as we may, in England, 
and France no less than Germany, a reciprocal lib¬ 
erality, in all such cases as are not now mutual, or 
are not precluded by a local policy as to luxuries. 

But if other nations should not at once meet our 
reduction in duties, by corresponding oneson-their 
part, we shall still, though ill requited by foreigners, 
be gainers from our own moderation, under the 
great principle that all consumers here will, by our 
reduction, pay less for what they buy from abroad; 
and the producers here will be better able to compete 
with others in the markets of the whole world, and 
will sell more, and will make more money on what 
they do sell, as the production of it here, under 
lower duties on all tuey consume, will cost them 
less. 

The only rainbow which now' tinges the gloom, is 
the hope that the tariff of 1842 may become in this 
way mitigated, if not abandoned here, and then 
still more abroad, and that improved foreign markets 
will be thus encouraged in Europe and South Amer¬ 
ica, co-operating with the vast one just forced open in 
China, under a duty not ranging there, on an average, 
so high as twenty per cent.; and through which 
alone we may be able to aid more in supplying a 
population, equal to half that of the whole human 
race, with whatever our mines, or manufactures, or 
agriculture can furnish agreeable to their taste'or 
suitable to their w'ants. 

And what, sir, is offered in reply to all the dan¬ 
gers and losses a perseverance in this system ex¬ 
poses us to in our greatest foreign markets in Eu¬ 
rope? A new and better home market instead of 
them. This is another of the plausible and deluding 
positions that reconcile many to the restrictive sys¬ 
tem; but which cannot stand the test of scrutiny or 
facts. There is a charm to the hearts of all, in the 
word “home.” But do not the articles of comfort apd 
necessity we procure abroad from all regions, help to 
increase the charm of home as well as what we raise 
or make nearer? The tea and coffee we drink from 
the Indies? the sugar we eatfrom Brazil? the clothes, 
and salt, and iron we use from Europe? Are they 
from all climes not procured by means of our labors 
at home, as well as the other articles we buy, that 
arc made here? But, in an economical or pecuniary 
view, it is reiterated, again and again, that the 
home market is the best and an ample substitute for 
others. Can gentlemen dwell on this, when so vast 
a quantity of our productions, consumed at home, 
is never sold; but used by those raising or making 
them. Think you, that, for the rest which the 
producers may desire to exchange or sell, the 
home market of one or two millions of people only 
connected w r ith manufactures, is as great as that 
abroad of near eight hundred millions? circling, as 
our commerce does, with that surplus to every 
zone, and every sea? and bettor and -better stilt 
as w'ould become the foreign lmrkets, if we only 
encouraged more and more the principles of a freer 
trade with them? Recollect, too, that the home market 
is and always has been first supplied; but still it has 
proved, and always will prove, to be utterly insuffi¬ 
cient for all we raise. Instead of being the best 
market for our surplus of a hundred millions yearly. 
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It is no market at all for it, and, but for the foreign 
markets, the whole would perish on our hands. Or 
the industry of the country would become so par¬ 
alyzed as not to produce it, and obtain all the ne¬ 
cessaries and comforts it brings back in return, and 
showers over every fireside. So far from the home 
/ market being a substitute for the foreign for all 
these vast surplus productions, it is filled an^ glut¬ 
ted, and can take no more of them before they be¬ 
come a surplus. That position, then, is en¬ 
tirely indefensible. Others talk of the near 
exchanges in the home market, being much more 
profitable to the producer. But how is the fact 5 
He may, to be sure, quickly exchange a bushel 
of wheat with a neighboring manufacturer for a 
shovel, each valued at a dollar. But if, in the freer 
trade and more open market abroad, under a low duty, 
the shovel, equally goad, could be bought for eighty 
cents, taking off half the present average 40 per cent, 
duty, and his wheat sold 20 per cent, higher, or 
at a dollar and a fifth, will he not be forty cents 
better under the low duty? And after all the freight 
and charges, though equalling half the difference, 
if the village merchant performs both' of these operas 
tions for him, and takes his wheat, and lets him 
have the shovel asl quick as the manufacturer could, 
is he not still a gainer of twenty cents on a dollar? 
and are not all tne great channels, and means, and 
instruments of commerce, at the same time, more 
employed and invigorated by more freights? 
But others may argue, that by means of the re¬ 
strictive system, manufacturers will increase so 
much faster than farmers, that the home market for 
domestic produce will enlarge so as speedily to con¬ 
sume all the usual surplus, though it will be at a lower 
price, probably, and furnishing manufactured fab¬ 
rics at a higher price, as before shown, if a high duty 
is continued as necessary to protect them. But 
every one who scrutinizes our commercial records, 
knows that experience teaches just the reverse of 
this. The surplus productions, that the home 
market cannot purchase and consume, have in¬ 
creased, rather than diminished, since this restrictive 
system was in force. Under it, instead of its be¬ 
coming less necessary to go abroad, it has become 
more necessary. In a country with such immense 
quantities of fertile land, at low prices, the agri¬ 
cultural productions increase faster, far, than 
the manufacturers; and every addition to our 
agricultural population, which "is made at the rate 
of 4 per cent, yearly, augments, rather than di¬ 
minishes, ilte surplus, as each uew member of so¬ 
ciety here, instead of being, as in some countries, a 
new burden, and eating up a part of what the others 
have, or need, becomes a producer, and, ere long, 
adds yearly to the common income much more, on 
an average, than he consumes. Gentlemen seem 
blind to this beautiful and encouraging peculiarity 
in our national position, and which should justly 
render our country long a real asylum for the 
famished of all nations; and they find it difficult to 
get rid of European and Asiatic ideas, where agri¬ 
culture is stationary, and every new birth tends to 
produce scarcity and suffering. Look at rite official 
figures in connexion with these supposed facts. 
In 1816, by imposing higher duties, we were 
assured thut an additional and better home 
market would speedily be created by an in¬ 
crease in manufactures, and all our surplus 
roductions would be consumed here, and profita- 
ly, and the country become independent of for¬ 
eign markets, and of the pauper labor of Europe. 
'(3) 


How has this prediction been verified? So far- 
from happening, in the next eight years ruin over¬ 
spread the country, and the home market utterly 
failed as to our surplus. Again: the duties, in 1824, 
were raised still higher, with a promise that the hope 
would then be fulfilled, under great additions to our 
manufactures. They were said to be on the eve of 
taking root. But, in only four short years, again 
disappointed in the growth and sufficiency of the 
home market, came the higher tariff of 1828; and 
again in 1842, to run another disappointing round, 
comes a tariff still higher than that of 1828. In the 
mean time, to test, by the actual official figures, how 
poorly the home market has grown in a whole 
quarter of a century, so as to absorb all or most of 
our surplus, it appears that this surplus, now re¬ 
quired to be exported or to rot on our hands, is 
near a hundred per cent, more than it was twenty 
years ago; and, as before shown, the aggregate of 
it, exported during the last ten years, is more than.- 
double what the aggregate was in the previous 
ten. Even during the greatest height of the du¬ 
ties, it appears, by the tables used on the other Side, 
from 1821 to 1832, the period when the duties began to- 
be reduced, the surplus, instead of being more and 
more used up here and purchased in the home mar¬ 
ket, increased from $43,671,894 to $63,137,471)— 
about 50 per cent. 

At this rate of progress in the home market, (taking 
off all our surplus,) it would not be effected till 
doomsday; and, indeed, would yearly grow worse 
and worse, instead of better and better^ But 
if any senator supposes that it is possible, under 
this new and higher tariff, in the face of these 
recorded facts, to tempt so many more into raanu- 
! factoring os to augment their demand somewhat 
faster and check somewhat the production, what, 
in tlie mean time, is to become even of the 
reduced surplus and the owners of it, till the 
whole is yearly absorbed? And what but ruin— 
widespread and inevitable ruin—must gradually 
overshadow and overwhelm the whole of them? 
No, sir. Our reason, our experience, our common 
sense, when applied to .this novel condition, show 
that, beyond all the home market can take, a surplus 
from agriculture yill, on the contrary, grow as our set¬ 
tlements grow; and more and more need foreign mar¬ 
kets, till our people, if remaining free and united, cov¬ 
er the spaces between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
mountain?, and thence to the Pacific, moving west¬ 
ward as a branch of the Caucassian race to tlie farthest 
limits of the globe. Saying nothing now of Texas 
or Canada, this growth in agriculture will never halt 
rill a denser population, and older skill, and greater 
capital, divert a larger proportion profitably and 
naturally to such manufactures as can flourish here 
without artificial stimulus. Let me entreat gentle¬ 
men not to overlook these unerring indications of 
tlie present utter insufficiency of the home viarket , 
because we happen to do what is so much relied on 
in this debate—consume a hundred thousand bales 
of cotton more than we did ten years ago. Can they 
forget that we produce probably a million more bales 
than we did ten years ago, or as much in all as it 
• was then estimated "was grown in the whole world? 
And what is to become of the additional nine 
hundred thousand bales beyond all the larger home 
market takes, unless it is sent abroad? And do they 
not see, by the very last arrivals, that England, in a 
single year, lias bought and consumed half as much 
more of our cotton as tlie whole wants of our home 
market 5 Even France consumes 50 per cent. more. 
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«f our cotton than all our home market; though, in 
1631, the manufacturers themselves estimated that 
we then used as much of it as she did. Hence, in 
point of fact, the French market alone, beside the 
greater increase in England, has far outstripped, in 
its demands and wants of this article, all our boasted 
home market. 

But if we were generally to compare markets for 
raw cotton—the home , and the foreign —when in fact, 
it is not a comparison, but a clear gain of all the 
foreign ones, what is the result? The foreign took 
last year 2,200,000 bales, to only about 300,000 
consumed at home—or more than seven times as 
much, and the greater demands of England alone, 
are such, that she makes two hundred and fifty 
millions worth yearly of cotton fabrics, to our forty- 
seven and a half millions—or five hundred per 
cent. more. 

A senator on the other side has talked of the 
great home market of England for her own manu¬ 
factures, and has held it up as an example to us. 
But does he not know, that after supplying all her 
home market, she has a surplus of manufactures, for 
which she must and does find other markets in her 
foreign possessions or in foreign countries, and large 
and numerous ones, or she wouldnot live unprostra¬ 
ted a single year? The exports from two hundred to 
two hundred and thirty millions of dollars a year of 
surplus manufactures beyond all her home market— 
independent of other domestic productions, equal 
near $70,000,000 more. All this immense sum would 
become lost, the articles valueless, if she did not 
find or provide foreign markets for it. This is, in 
truth, as to principle, the example that should be 
held up for us. 

She has negotiated, and colonized, and fbught, for 
a century or more, to extend the foreign markets, to 
consume her products; and, without those markets, 
would have continued what she before was, a sec¬ 
ond or third rate power in Europe, or would long 
since have sunk under her wars and debt, instead of 
bein'*, as she is now, the preponderating power 
in the world. Assisted by those markets, she 
has been enabled to add not only possession after 
possession there, but in Africa ajid America; and 
empire after empire in Asia and Australia, until her 
landed capital away from home is valued at more 
than half its great amount there, and her tributary 
population away is more than tenfold the rest; all 
of it exceeding one hundred and eighty millions. 
Thus, while the annual produce of Great Britain 
alone is only about $2,500,000,000, she has one of 
near $4,400,000,000, including her dependencies; 
and, while the population of most European coun¬ 
tries consume per head only about two-thirds of a 
shilling’s wortn of her manufactures, and wc but 
seventeen shillings per head, her colonies in Ameri¬ 
ca consume thirty-one and a half shillings’worth 
per head; those in the West Indies seventy-two. 
and those of British origin in Australia two hundred 
and thirty-five, and thus indirectly help much to build 
up and sustain her vast industry at home. 

What we, too, would have been but for our foreign 
markets was forcibly shadowed forth during the em¬ 
bargo of 1808, and the non-intercourse in 1809, and in 
a remoter degree during a part of the war of 1812. 
All those measures may have been proper, looking 
to high political considerations; but what did the 
farmer and shipowner think of the blessings and 
excellences of a home market alone during the 
period when little was sent abroad? For many 
years, beside England and France for large foreign 


markets for our greatest staples, what should we 
have been without still others without breaking into 
the formerly-prohibited possessions of Spain in 
America 5 without a more enlarged intercourse with 
the vast empire of Brazil 5 without more extensive 
markets in Germany, and our vessels exporting our 
products more and more to remotest Asm and the 
isles of the Pacific? Waiving further illustrations 
on this, it could hardly be credited, that the 
protective system was so obstinately adhered to, 
when it not only tended to injure all foreign mar¬ 
kets, and throw us on the insufficient home one, but 
to drive from the ocean much of the ships and 
navigators and capital engaged in transporting these 
surplus productions to those markets in almost eve¬ 
ry region, and bringing back, in return for them, the 
spare comforts and necessaries of every other people. 

The injurious influence of this high system of du¬ 
ties on our whole navigation, domestic ns well as 
foreign, was capable of demonstration. It had of¬ 
ten been boasted of as an. antagonist system to that 
of foreign trade; and the arguments to justify it had 
been not only such as we have- been refuting, but 
that the navigating interest, us a whole, would not 
suffer, if cut off from abroad, in a considerable de¬ 
gree, because the coasting trade would be so much, 
more augmented as to make up for all loss in that, 
which was foreign. A moment’s examination, how¬ 
ever, will show the whole of this to be equally delu¬ 
sive with the idea that, by a high tariff, a new and 
better home market is substituted for the foreign. 

In the first place, the increased duty over 20 per 
cent, on the imported hemp, iron, and cordage, 
which enter into ship building has been carefully 
computed to equal at least five dollars a ton. This, 
on our whole tonnage of 2,092,360 tons, would be 
an additional tax, as it is repaired and rebuilt, of 
$10,461,800. If the whole is renewed in five years, 
on an average, the new burden would equal annually 
$2,092,900. If gentlemen spread, the renewal over 
more years, the proportion is only varied. Almost 
half of this tax falls on the tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade, and the rest on that in the fisheries 
and domestic navigation. There is no difference 
thus fur in favor of the latter; while the former, as 
to repairs, can sometimes gain a little advantage 
over the latter, by being able to supply sails and 
cables abroad not so highly taxed. 

To show the force of this new burden more 
strongly by an illustration on a smaller scale, 
readily comprehended, and coming nearer home to 
the business and bosoms of my constituents—take 
the tonnage of New Hampshire, which is mostly 
confined to the one small port of Portsmouth, whose 
population is between seven and eight thousand. 
Its foreign tonnage alone, is about 15,000, on which 
five dollars increased duties amounts to $75,000; 
and which, spread over five years, for such repairs 
and renewals as are equal to its present value, would 
be yearly about two dollars per head for the whole 
population of'tlmt town. This is as much as all their 
other taxes united. But, in the next stage of its evil 
operation, it falls heavier on the foreign than the do¬ 
mestic trade; for the tonnage in that, costing more 
than it otherwise would, cannot afford to carry 
freights so low as it otherwise might, and must 
charge higher to the owner of the produce and mer¬ 
chandise, and thus devolve a part, or all the increased 
tax on them, or submit., as it does in most cases, un¬ 
der the competition of vessels from abroad, not so 
highly taxeu, to carry freights at the old, or a still 
lower'price. The raiser of the produce might be 
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pleased to find transportation cheaper, if effected fair- But, -while the tonnage engaged in the foreign 

ly, and in free and equal competition; but must regret trade is undergoing this loss of values to be carried 
to see it at the expense of the navigator, and under a both ways across the ocean; beside the still greater 
system of vicious legislation, which makes it lower loss in reduced prices for freights, the chairman says 
virtually by discriminating duties against our* own the inward freights have been better. If he means 
citizens, and in favorof foreigners. by that, our ships have brought home a larger por- 

Let our own citizens in honest and usefiil ptir- tion of all imports than usual, I do not see anything 
suits have, at least, an equal chance with others, in that to indicate improvement; because they being 
No onerous burdens—an open sea, a flowing sail, cut off, by a high tariff, from bringing home iron, 
and a fair fight, in industry and enterprise, and not hemp,&c., as much as usual, have been glad, rather 
a novel kina of navigation act, made by ourselves, than come home in ballast, to take anything at little 
favorable to foreigners, and hostile to Americans, profit. . 

The day for great exclusive privileges to navigation [Mr. Evans said he meant that the price of freights 
had long gone by, as unnecessary, both in this coun- was higher.] 

try and Englana; and Cromwell’s famous naviga- By no raeuns generally. For where thirty or for- 
tion act, however extolled by the senator from ty shillings a ton has been got formerly for some 
Maine, had, in the time of it and since, been regard- freights from Liverpool, it has, I understand, in oer- 
ed by many as impolitic, and had virtually been tain cases, in 1843, been brought for eight shillings; 
abandoned in England the la3t twenty years, in and where a penny per pound has once been got for 
several important respects. Dutch priue had been carrying raw cotton to Europe, half a penny only has 
humbled by Blake before it passed, and Dutch pros- of late been obtained in many cases, and a hundred 
perity had been sapped by her wars and high taxes, vessels are now probably waiting in New Orleans 
rather than by British legislation. It would be idle for freights. . 

for England or this country, or any other power, But how fares the coasting trade, which is to be 
ever to expect durably great prosperity by legisla- so greatly promoted by such a tariff? The owner 
tion, however full of bounties or restrictions, unless of the tonnage in that, whether on the seaboard or 
their people are islanders or fishermen, or have our inland seas and mighty rivers, is, to be sure, pro¬ 
natural facilities in naval stores and harbors for ex- tected from foreign competition. But he must suf- 
tensive commerce. fer to the whole extent of the increased cost of his 

Our tonnage has seldom been more flourishing, ex- vessel, and carry at the same price for freight as be- 
ccpt during the calamitous wars of Europe, than fore; or, if he raises the freight so as to indemnify 
under our low duties most of the time, from 1830 to himself, will only shift a large burden from his own 
1840. It increased 95 per cent., while the English, shoulders to those of the producer or consumer, al- 
in that period, our great rivals, increased but 49 per ready so oppressed; and, instead of anybody being 
cent., and the French only 50; while during the last benefited by the high duty except the manufacturer, 
year, it has declined in quantity, besides being much an additional tax falls on most if not all others. The 
loss profitable. By the operation of high restric- tax, too, reacts sometimes on the hardy ship-build- 
tions, die exports, too, are expected to be lessened er. If his materials cost more and he can sell no 
through an increased home market. The system has higher, it equals from a million to three. fourths a 
naturally Uiat tendency, in conformity with its de- year on the tonnage built in 1842; and, as thG busi- 
aign, as we have seen in the official returns, by die ness will dius diminish, must extend its baleful in¬ 
exports proving nearly double ns much under ten fluences to die lumber-man, the timber grower, and 
years of falling duties as ten of high ones. But the all the mechanical trades engaged in sliip-building and 
boast by some, that if it cuts off agricultural ex- repairs. But look a litde further at the next step in 
ports, it makes and substitutes as many manufao- its bad consequences. 

lured ones, has been verified very badly, as while How is the remuneration for all this to occur in 
the former, in ten' years, lias added twenty mil- the increase of the domesdc tonnage? Does that, as 
lions, the latter has added but two or three, is estimated, have more to carry, and further, dian 
and the cotton manufacture only half a million, it did when the foreign trade was larger? So far 
The foreign imports and exports are intended from it, all the domestic agricultural produce, which 
to be diminished by the very essence of the sys- is sold at New York, Boston, and Providence, is 
iem. Especially is it aimed at the imports, in- brought no farther from the West or South, and its 
tending to substitute in their stead domestic jprod- returns are carried back no farther than if the addi- 
ucts of a like character. Such, too, has been the ef- tional consumption, supposed to be caused near 
feet of it here. When it got into full operation af- those places had been transported abroad, or the 
ter 1818, the imports began to fall oft';.*and they additional manufacturing products made near, and to 
never rose, during the full continuance of the sys- be sent back to the South or West, came from 
tern to 1833, so high again as in that year, though abroad. But the whole foreign freights of it, and 
swollen much, from time to time, by the foreign all the persons and capital and profits of true Amer- 
loans to the States, brought home in merchandise. can origin and character connected therewith, are 
Again: under its operation the past year, the im- frustrated, and the nation paralyzed, not only in one 
ports have fallen, in the aggregate, near eleven mil- of its great arms of industry and means of rearing 
lions, and of the consumable commodities, and such seamen for maritime defence in war, but nothing 
ns pay much freight, over thirty millions; there be- whatever gained in place of those vital losses by 
iug, 1 understand, near twenty millions of the free any enlargement of our domestic tonnage. More, 
goods this year in specie over and above the quan- sir. As the system expands, the manufacture is 
tity in 1842, and, indeed, over what has been re-ex- calculated to spread nearer to the South and W est, 
ported tli is year. Do the navigating interest lose and establishments to spring upon the slopes of the 
nothing by this reduced quantity and value of the Alleghanies, and many of the tributaries to the Mis- 
imports to be freighted; considering, also, at the sissippi and the lakes. All can see that, as these 
same time, that the whole exports in 1843 have be- approach nearer the raw materials which they con- 
Hotnc less, by four to five millions, than in 1842? surne, whether cotton, com, flour, meats, or other 
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articles, the domestic transportation, both to and 
fro, is shortened, and requires less time, capital, 
and employment forthe home tonnage. 

Pray tell me, then, whether the effect of this sys¬ 
tem on the navigating interest, foreign or domestic, 
be not highly injurious, an unmitigated evil, and 
what there possibly can be in it to atone to the 
commercial classes for its destructive influences? 

The constitution itself was formed chiefly to pro¬ 
tect our foreign commerce; as the framers of it, wheth¬ 
er farmers, merchants, or planters, saw that on the suc¬ 
cess of that commerce depended the value of all the 
surplus crops, the ease and cheapness with which they 
reached good markets. The vessel was like the cart 
and wagon to hasten the crop onward to a good 
market; and the lower the cost of the vessel, the 
less it was taxed, and the more markets it would 
freely resort to, the higher would be the prices ob¬ 
tained for the cargo, and more reduced the expense 
of getting home their returns. If good highways, 
bridges and canals, and railroads, are a public bless¬ 
ing, and to be sought, for their benefit in internal 
commerce, so are all improvements by steamboats, 
faster sailing vessels, cheaper building, and lower 
duties, and less vexatious regulations, equal bles¬ 
sings to the producer and consumer, no less than to 
the'navigator. The blow struck, then, by this re¬ 
strictive system to the commerce of the country, 
whose numbers and capital are nearly .as large, if 
not larger than those of the manufacturers, and a 
very valuable and useful and indeed national inte¬ 
rest, in the view of the framers of the constitution, 
is a blow falling, at the same time, with as much, if 
not greater force, on all the producers and consumers 
of the country. 

The hardy and adventurous fisherman feels it the 
most, both as navigator and producer of a new arti¬ 
cle of food. He gets no additional drawback or 
bounty, on account of the higher duties and greater 
cost of his vessel, and has to sustain the shock after 
a considerable depression in the prosperity of his 
business. Computing the whole tonnage in the fish- 
■eries at 210,000; the loss on that, in a few years, 
must be equal to $1,050,000, while the exports of 
dried fish (his gams as a producer) have almost 
ceased, and the whole business in whaling suffered 
rivalsliip and loss from the manufacture of lard oil. 

If the hog, then, is painted in the West as de¬ 
vouring the whale, and if the white fish of the 
lakes are transported to the East, and sold even in : 
sight of the flakes of our coast, as has happened j 
the last season, so be it, if the result of equal laws , 
and fair competition. But do not neglect or op¬ 
press that class whose numbers, though so noise- j 
less, exceed all in the cotton manufactures of the j 
whole Union, and were deemed so national an ol>-; 
ject by our fathers, forming a nursery not only for j 
our commercial marine, but our gallant navy, and 
who aided so ably in the capture of Louisburg, (un¬ 
der a commander whose tomb and dwelling-house 
are near the mouth of the chief harbor of my State;) 
-and even mingled with Rodgers’s rangers, and helped 
to conquer Quebec; and poured out their blood 
like water on the decks of Paul Jones in the revolu- 
lion, as well as in the hardest sea fights of Hull, 
Bainbridge, and Decatur, in the late war. Rely on 
it, sir, always, in all exigencies, will they be found 
at their posts; and will compare in morals and worth, 
no less than daring courage, with any class of the 
North. The policy of England, on the contrary, 
has l>een to continue carefully to cherish her fishe- 
.rics as well as navigation. Her annual income from 


this source is computed at twenty millions of 
dollars; while ours, at only half that, and under de¬ 
pression, was to be further prostrated by the re¬ 
newal of this restrictive policy. England, also, so 
far fipm increasing the burdens on her navigation, 
when embarrassed, has sought out new markets for 
it to visit, new products to be carried, and lowered 
the duties on all it consumes. Hence her tariff on 
hemp was low, and had been reduced—on timber, 
a trifle, if from her colonies, and on iron merely 
nominal. 

But, beyond all this, the policy in our present 
tariff aimed at the destruction of the reciprocal 
treaties we possessed as to tonnage; and, m that 
way, would destroy the noblest carrying trade of 
the world. It breathed hostility to everything savor¬ 
ing of free trade, because a standing censure on 
their discriminating course. These treaties had al¬ 
ready been threatened again and again, though 
without them we could claim no transportation of 
anything but exports of our own productions, as all 
other nations hud a like right to carry the export of 
theirs. This would give us, in practice, only half 
the freights of all our exports and imports, and half 
the number of ships or tonnage engaged in our for¬ 
eign trade. Many seem to believe we do not pos¬ 
sess so great a proportion as that now, and a change 
is called for by the opponents of free trade; and a 
hue-and-cry is raised, that most of our foreign com¬ 
merce is in foreign bottoms; and that English navi¬ 
gation, in particular, is yearly crowding us from the 
ocean. But how is the naked truth? mid what are 
the losses and dangers the restrictive system is ex¬ 
posing us to? Setting aside the colonial intercourse 
between us and the British provinces, (which rests 
on peculiar principles, and, by frequent entries and 
clearances with passengers mid steamboats, and 
little freight, has a fallacious appearance as to en¬ 
tries, though, in fact, we carry three-fourths of the 
freights,) the American tonnage, entering and clear¬ 
ing abroad, is nearly treble in quantity that of all 
the rest of the world: mid the freights we brought 
home were, in 1842, valued to the extent of $88,- 
724,280; and all others only $11,437,807. Those we 
carried out were quite three-fourths. These are 
near the proportions for some years. Who, after 
so many statements to the contrary, can look, but 
with amazement, on the comparisons in the table in 
my hands, compiled from official returns, of the 
greater number of entries by American than foreign 
vessels, from each of the great powers in the world, 
in 1842, as well as most of the smaller ones, except 
two, and think what must be the tendency of a sys¬ 
tem which would exchange this four-fifths for only 
half of the trade? (Table No. 15.) 

We, from all the world, except the British colo¬ 
nies, had $1,259 vessels entering here, and all other 
powers, but 916; we, from England herself614; she, 
und all other foreigners thence to us, but 370; we, 
from France, 406 vessels, and all others thence but 
74; we, from Spain, 1,500, of which two-thirds were 
from Cuba; to all others, 82; we, even from Brazil, 
i about which so much has been said, 174; and all 
others but 26. And, indeed, in ull quarters of the 
globe, there are only two small governments, Swe¬ 
den and the Hanse Towns, in which the balance is 
1 against us, and that balance in both of them inclusive 
' not so much as it is in our favor with the small re- 
! public of Texas, in our own neighborhood, x ct 
1 those two trifling exceptions fire often inconsiderately 
thrust forwurd, as conclusive evidence of the gen¬ 
eral operation of the reciprocal system on our for- 
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eign tonnage. Leaving other interesting details, I 
would only add, that another evil consequence from 
annulling the reciprocity system would be to destroy 
the whole of our carriage of all the ten to twenty 
millions which we yearly export of articles of for¬ 
eign origin. Besides this, it will cut off a profitable 
and large branch of the carrying trade, nothing of 
which appears on our official records. It is of this 
character. Probably 100 to 150 American vessels 
clear yearly from Cuba to various parts of the 
world with sugar, molasses, and coffee, whose 
cargoes make no part of our commercial statis¬ 
tics. Many more clear also from Brazil, and some 
from various other porta in both hemispheres with 
cargoes for various quarters, of which we learn 
nothing, except by foreign statistics, and consular re¬ 
turns, or by the profits at some future period brought 
home in valuable imports. Something like 30 of 
our vessels have yearly gone with freights to those 
very Hause Towns; some to Antwerp and Trieste, 
and others still to otiter ports in the Baltic, from Bra¬ 
zil and Cuba, who, without the principle of our re¬ 
ciprocal treaties, could not thus carry a ton of foreign 
produce. Let thenorthern shipowner then look to 
consequences before he longer approves a policy, 
likely to end in the destruction of much of this 
superiority on our part, in the indirect as well as di¬ 
rect carrying trade, and in a commercial marine 
second only to one power in the known world. 

Let the farmer of die mammoth West and of the 
central States look to this, and the manufacturer, as 
well as navigator, of the Nordi. Why, sir? Be¬ 
cause Utis very trade, which makes a market for 
breadstuffs, lard, fish, and most of our exported 
manufactures in Cuba, Mexico, and Brazil, does it 
only because die sugar, coffee, and molasses, ob¬ 
tained in exchange, have been, in a great degree, 
shipped to the north of Europe, and their proceeds 
returned here in those very articles of foreign iron 
and hemp, which the present tariff and its anti- 
commercial policy tend to reject. 

1 hasten to the last consideration intended to be 
urged on tliis occasion; which is, that a tariff 
like this is not founded on a policy likely to be use¬ 
ful permanently to die true manufacturing industry 
of the country. What that branch of industry really 
needs, is a natural adaptadon in the climate, raw 
material, or mines of die country, to aid the partic¬ 
ular business pursued; and a steady, durable, in¬ 
cidental protection, by collecting, on revenue princi¬ 
ples, a suitable portion of revenue from imports. 
This, too, had better be moderate and durable, 
with equal regard to ail interests, than high and 
vacillatmg under party excitement. It had better, 
even for the manufacturer, be incidental to a clear 
revenue power and practice, than direct and high in 
the exercise of a proteedve power of doubtful char¬ 
acter, and had better be equal to all interests, as well 
as manufactures, so far as incident to a just impost 
on imports, than be unequal, and thus exposed to 
changes and unpopularity as pardal on the one 
hand, and oppressive on the other. Such a mod¬ 
erate and stable protection as this to manufactures 
I never shull resist, any more than did our fathers in 
their early tariffs, raising all of their revenue in that 
manner (rather than by direct taxes) which they 
needed and could obtain, without going above the 
revenue standard, and thereby injuring commerce, 
agriculture, and other great interests. Manufac¬ 
tures, under that system, flourished wherever the 
country was fitted, for them; and the sagacity 
of such men as Franklin and Jefferson saw that 


they would continue to grow, if lucrative, consid¬ 
ering our state of society; and that they would suc¬ 
ceed best, not b y unnatural, but natural aid, and would 
push forward steadiest, under their own enterprise and 
vigor, by moderate duties, and the wants of the 
country, rather than by being driven ahead of them 
by forced marches under legislative favor. They 
did not follow the shiftless system of running to the 
government for everything, any more them did the 
farmers, lawyers, or doctors, any of whom, when in 
trouble, might as well ask public legislation to assist 
them. On the contrary, the reliance of all men should 
be on their own energies and skill, and local advan¬ 
tages, looking—as Sir Robert Peel at last sensibly 
advises the Tamworth fanners to do, after expe¬ 
riencing the evils of a different course—more to 
their manures, and less to government. 

Even in 1791 many of the manufacturers (and 
especially the household ones) had acquired a strong 
foothold among our people. They were enabled 
to supply nearly as large a proportion of our wants 
then m cottons, woollens, soap, cabinet work, pot¬ 
ters’ ware, paper, oils, candles, &c., as they do now. 

Mr. Dallas, also, in 1816, considered many 
manufactures as fully established, woollens, cot¬ 
tons, and linen, in some districts supplying “two- 
thirds, three-fourths, and even four-fifths” of their 
wants. But after the war, and individual en¬ 
terprise had multiplied great corporate establish¬ 
ments for making cottons and woollens, which had 
not previously been so thrifty, the system of direct 
protection was demanded and acquiesced in for a tem¬ 
porary object to break the fall, or make the transition 
easier to a state of peace; but under a strong ex¬ 
pectation that its continuance would be limited and 
temporary. The history of its influence since, 
even on many maufactures, is well known to have 
developed many mischiefs. First, it has been 
very fluctuating; the high protection and large 
profits at first tempting too much capital and too 
prematurely into such business; and thus soon re¬ 
ducing profits and leading to clamorous de¬ 
mands for duties still higher, and thert, in hun¬ 
dreds of instances, of the finer branches of man¬ 
ufactures, after a series of additional protections, 
becoming inflated, till the bubble burst, and 
deplorable bankruptcies followed. It was a kind 
of intemperate excitement, that only required, in 
time, additional stimulants, till means and patience 
were exhausted, and the patient sunk. While other 
manufacturers not brought into being that way, 
and a few of those with agents of great foresight 
and skill, managed so as to continue through every 
revulsion, and yield fair profits. These last would 
continue to do the same under a revenue tariff with 
the aid of its steady and durable incidental protec¬ 
tion. In the next place all can see that, if the in¬ 
creased duty makes the manufacture very profitable, 
it may soon become a political hobby to sustain or 
enlarge it in order to gratify those interested. Or 
if speculative rather man political manufacturing 
mingles with honest enterprise in procuring for it 
additional protection, a sale of the stock is made 
before a large diversion of capital and persons into 
tliis most profitable employment takes place, and 
reduces the income lower than the general stand¬ 
ard, and often throws the loss, as in the ma¬ 
nia about merino sheep and morus multicaulis, 
on unsuspecting purchasers. Besides tliis, if the 
manufacture be new and the owners inexperienced, 
or have skilful competitors abroad, and countries to 
contend with where labor and capital are much lower, 
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the business longer established, and where improve¬ 
ments in machinery are frequent, the enterprise will 
become a most hazardous and changeable one. It is 
my serious belief that, from such causes and various 
abortive experiments, and a want of skilful agents, 
and little omissions to procure early improvements 
and the best workmen, &c., &c., more capital has 
been lost in the last twenty years in the manufac¬ 
tures of cotton and woollen in New England alone, 
than the whole capital which is left in those 
branches, or the whole debt at the close of our revo¬ 
lution. S6me of us there con speak feelingly and 
experimentally on this subject. At the same time, I 
neither conceal nor deny, that, from skilful attention 
and other fortunate circumstances, others have made 
large profits. But, as a whole, what have the Union, 
and especially New England, gained in the long run 
by sucn a system? They have gained, I admit, by 
those manufactures which grow without the aid of 
a. hot-bed system; they will continue to gain by 
them. So have they gained by household manu¬ 
factures of wool ana cotton, where pursued at 
leisure moments, and by the decrepid or young, not 
fitted for much other employment, though unprofit¬ 
able otherwise, now on a large scale, without the aid 
of modern machinery. But, under the first circum¬ 
stances, they are often economical, healthy, moral; 
and it is thev which Air. Jefferson so eloquently 
commends as late as 1812, and Franklin as early as 
1784. 

The theory of the old and true policy was to let 
industry, of its own accord, and not by artificial ex¬ 
ertions, pursue what was most natural to our state 
of society, the free genius and institutions ofiour peo¬ 
ple, and their position on the surface of the earth; 
not seeking to raise tropical fruits for our 
markets in the temperate zone, or to make our pop¬ 
ulation live merely on exhilarating gas and cham¬ 
pagne. What do gentlemen imagine has been the 
decline in such manufactures, after all the machinery 
and hot-bed aid to others—and others, too, whose 
great use of machinery, it is argued, sinks the 
household labors into insignificance and loss? Why, 
sir, though the prices of the last are little af¬ 
fected by the tariff, (they being mostly made to 
use, and not to sell,) yet, by the census, the 
“family made goods,” mostly wool and flax, 
equal yearly near £30,000,000. They are stated 
at $29,023,380; when the great woollen establish¬ 
ments, about which our halls have been so loudly 
and frequently besieged, yield only $20,696,999; and 
the cotton establishments, noisier than their own 
spindles, yield but £46,350,453. This is ncur half 
as much household, as both cotton and woollen of the 
great separate establishments. These returns are, 
doubtless, imperfect in some degree, but eaually so 
as to both kinds. To see, also, how little the whole 
manufactures of the country have increased in the 
aggregate during 30 years, with such vast govern¬ 
mental protection, they are now returned at only 
<239,836,224, when, in 1810, they were computed 
at $117,694,602, and when the cottons, in 1831, 
were estimated by their friends at £40,000,000, and 
have inereased since but little more than six; and in 
1810, with wool and flax, were estimated as high as 
they are nmV alone, except six to seven millions. 
And when the other manufactures, which sprung 
up.before the protective system in 1816, huvein- 
creased much faster in proportion, and those great 
industrial pursuits less protected, and even in some 
respects oppressed, have in agriculture probably 
quadrupled, their annual produce, and nearly trebled 


the exports of domestic origin, after supplying any 
additional home market. They have risen from 
*42,366,659, in 1810, to $113,805,634 in 1840. This 
is because the last is a congenial, suitable, and 
healthy employment, and the other, in most cases, 
is artificial, premature, and sickly. 

Let it not be said that I wish to sec the gains by 
modern machinery and steam abandoned, where 
these last can be used for large purposes, and 
with profit. But I would not sec them attempt¬ 
ed where the state of society, capital, and skill 
is not favorable to compete, with others in the use of 
them, without ruinous risks and losses, unless bol¬ 
stered up by high duties and taxes. I would buy 
and use such manufactures whenever cheapest and 
best; but for numerous home wants in a new and 
agricultural country, like much of ours, why not 
take what is produced by such establishments and 
improvements elsewhere, beyond what can be fur¬ 
nished through the frugal aid of household life? 
Why tempt our own people, by bounties, into the 
heated atmospheres of great establishments, forced 
into being, often prematurely here, by high duties, 
and at the expense of other large classes? What 
commendation can be bestowed ou these, in a coun¬ 
try young and enterprising, over the bracing air of 
the ploughman’s field, or the rosy exercise of the 
dairy, or the transportation of the products of both 
over tlie mountain wave, and throwing the line and 
harpoon in every sea 5 MobI persons point to New 
England as the best illustration of tire great profits 
by the protective system. But beside the mischiefs 
already alluded to as incidental to it, what has she 
gained from it in other respects, .when all her popu¬ 
lation connected with her great cotton establishments, 
would not fill a single county in several of our 
States? When the fisheries alone support greater 
numbers? When many of her sons are, in their habits, 
almost as web-footed as the sea-fowl which fly over 
their heads; when, if not diverted from agriculture, 
and navigation, and the fisheries, her hill-sides 
would, probably', have been ploughed nearer their 
tops, her swamps more thoroughly drained, her ma¬ 
nures improved, additional inventions in raking, 
threshing, reaping, and sowing, sought out, or the 
present ones discovered sooner; her fisheries doubled 
and grown to what they are in England, and her 
ships still more and more carrying the surplus prod¬ 
uce of much of the civilized world. 

Her population and capital would, in that event, 
have been as large, if not larger, than now, and 
quite as hardy, moral, useful, and American, as 
it is now; and, by moderate and regular profits, far 
less tempting to inroads on our frugal habits, and on 
our primitive morals, now exposed to smuggling and 
all its train of demoralizations. 

To be sure we have the flourishing villages that 
were often referred to. But, in one of them, a whole 

crop of early proprietors had lost their investments; 

in another, the church was deserted, and the dwell¬ 
ings and factory buildings desolate; and in the inte¬ 
rior, numerous other cases existed of dilapidation 
and ruin to early establishments called prematurely 
and unskilfully into being by the bounties of vour 
high protecting duties. And it was melancholy to 
reflect that, even where some establishments had 
prospered, and cities clustered around them, it had 
been at the loss of the more remote country, drain¬ 
ing it often of capital as well as enterprise and la¬ 
bor; and causing decline and desertion in one place 
to produce business and display in another. 

Suppose, then, that their profits are great in some 
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establishments, and the wages of labor, as. well as 
dividends on capital, high. Suppose, too, that there, 
in the vibrations of traffic, prices and markets, 
some have yielded exorbitant profits; yet they can¬ 
not long continue to do it steadily, without tempting 
{where everything is so open and free) other labor 
and other capital to flock to them and equalize then- 
profits to what are made in other branches of indus¬ 
try. The whole business in cottons, woollens, iron, 
<fcc., on a large scale, depends so much for profits on 
little improvements in machinery and chemistry, &c., 
that the perils and reverses at times appal the stoutest 
heart. While, on the contrary, the large gains 
from machinery, which have been referred to 
by the chairman, are not permanent to that class, 
but temporary to them, though permanent and use¬ 
ful to the world at large. Others soon come in 
and employ them also, till the rate of profits is but 
little higher than in other pursuits. Hence, grant¬ 
ing that England has not merely the labor of two 
millions, but over fifty millions of men, in her cot¬ 
ton machinery alone, and that of three hundred mi¬ 
llions of men m all her manufactures—with machine¬ 
ry so perfect, that, if not talking, it tells when a 
thread breaks, or the -water-power vacillates,—has 
not France, also, and Germany, and the United 
States, no less than her people, burst down the bar¬ 
riers of patents and the restrictions against the ex¬ 
port of machinery, and let in all nations to the bene¬ 
fits of it, and reduced the profits of those using it to 
near the standard in other pursuits, unless raised 
higher, for a time, by discriminating and partial du¬ 
ties? Doctor Faustus, when he invented the type, 
might, like any other monopolist, profit much for a 
while by keeping the improvement secret, and ad¬ 
hering to old prices; but, soon as the invention be¬ 
comes known, or the monopoly broken down, the 
individual gains in printing as well as other busi¬ 
ness, aided by machinery, had to stand little, if any 
higher, than those in employments not so aided. 
And pray tell me, sir, as a question of profit to the 
whole country by machinery in manufactures, and 
aids not derived from labor, is there no profit 
also to the whole by labor-saving machinery in 
agriculture—the plough and the scythe—by raking 
with horse pow-er, and threshing, and even reaping 
and cleaning grain, the same way? But, much 
more, is there nothing in the dews and rains, and 
winds and sunshine, with which God has blessed 
peculiarly, and always will bless, his chosen race, 
the tillers of the soil?—nothing to aid the country 
ill navigation beyond labor and capital?—nothing in 
the oceans, lakes, and rivers, that cover three-fourths 
of the globe, for highways to the seaman and mer¬ 
chant?—nothing in the winds, which blow freely to 
waft him?—nothing to the country in the fisheries, 
beyond labor and the vessel?—nothing in the shore 
and bank treasures of the finny tribes, growing 
for the adventurer without pay or expense; and the 
whales, which, unhired, await his coming in every 
aea? Opening the earth to all profitable employ¬ 
ments, the bounties of Providence naturally attract 
more to agriculture, not only from its healthfulness, 
but safety and its best guards against famine and dis¬ 
ease, so incident to crowded manufacturing. In the 
worst revulsions, the surplus of grain and meat can 
help to sustain life; but neither cottons nor woollens 
nor iron can be eaten, when markets fail, or war 
cuts off other supplies. 

In another point of view, the supposed gain 
to this country by the use of machinery in great 
manufacturing* establishments becomes, in truth, 


only a question between the expediency of having- 
them used here, where dearest, least understood, or 
least perfect, and abroad, where it is the reverse. 

So, if we go to the statistics of the late census, 
similar results are demonstrated. It is imperfect in 
some respects, and conclusions somewhat different 
are drawn by different persons. But after beii^ 
revised and corrected, the gains in manufacturing, 
though high, are probably not much higher than in 
other pursuits, if we deduct what is added by the dis- 
criminating duties. Without that deduction they V 
reach near $169 yearly on an average to each per¬ 
son employed and connected with them; whereas in 
agriculture, they yield but $62, or less than half, and. 
in navigation only $80. 

[Mr. Evans here denied that he had stated the 
earnings in manufactures to be so high.] 

No, sir; but the official returns, when duly 
revised, state this; and it can be accounted for 
fully in no other way than the protection they 
enjoy—great, even on a 20 per cent, duty, and much, 
more on one of eighty or a hundred. 

[Mr. Evans said a deduction for interest on cap] 
ital in manufactures should be made.] 

So it might be in all other pursuits, as well 
as this, when you come to divide the gross 

E roduce between the capitalist and the la- 
orer. But it happened that tlie,capital was Larger 
per head in agriculture, than in manufactures; it be¬ 
ing $235 each in the first, and $200 only in the last, 
though in navigation it was higher, being $303 
'‘each. (Tables No. 15 and 16.) 

Gentlemen may take whichsoever horn of the 
dilemma is most agreeable; and if the profits are no 
higher, after the reduction of the gain by high du¬ 
ties than in other pursuits, there is no advantage 
to the whole country by the forcing system. We 
pay for all we get. But if they are higher after it, 
then the forcing is not necessary, besides its beir^j 
partial and wasteful in order to aid them. 

Many, hbwever, urge that manufactures ought 
to be encouraged by a costly protective system, 
because their labor and business are so much 
more American than any other. The additional 
persons it employed in this country, it was ar¬ 
gued, increased the public prosperity and inde¬ 
pendence enough to counterbalance all the evils of 
so unnatural and burdensome a system. Now, sir, 
a little analysis will expose the folly of this assump¬ 
tion. When more persons were tempted by war 
duties and privations, and then by the high discrim¬ 
inating tariffs which followed, to embark in manu¬ 
factures, whence came they? They were either im¬ 
ported foreigners, (against whom, however, he nur¬ 
tured no idle prejudices,) or they were Americans, 
previously engaged in agriculture, commerce, and 
the fisheries. 

Now, did this change in pursuit of a thousand 
Americans increase the number of Americans before 
existing 1 It was still but a thousand in the new em¬ 
ployment. And did the change make their labor 
and capital any more American-than it had been be¬ 
fore, by going from agriculture to manufacturers? 
,So, if a portion of our present manufacturers under 
lower duties should quit these for the plough, the 
counter, or the deck, where they or their fathers be¬ 
fore labored,—would they, by this restoration, 
cease to be Americans, or their industry cease to be 
American? By no means. And the prejudice ex¬ 
cited by partisans against the foreign or pauper la¬ 
bor of Europe, in order to color the truth as to the 
case just stated, (but which it is perceived has no 
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concern with it, as, after and before the change, the 
labor of the same persons is jv.st as American and 
just as litte European as it was before,) is a preju¬ 
dice which is to operate only when beneficial to 
them, and never when hostile to their interests. 
They never reject the pauper labor of Europe, if it 
emigrates here and works at lower wages in their 
establishments; but they invite it hither and hunt 
for it in Canada. They never reject it, if it comes j 
here in the shape of new improvements in their ma- j 
chinery or dyes; but they send agents across the 
Atlantic to buy and import it. In fine, they never 
Teject, but 'discriminate in favor of it, as compared 
with other articles, if it comes here as a raw material 
useful to manufactures. 

The beggarly lazzaroni of Naples may labor to 
collect rags for paper, and it is all very well for the 
manufacturer to encourage it by a low rather than 
prohibitory duty, and make the community pay a 
high one on the paper manufactured from them. 
The convict laborer of New Holland, and the slaves 
of Morocco, may shear cheap wool and send it here 
ree, or at a pittance of duty, to be used by the manu¬ 
facturers, while those who use the woollens made from 
it must pay a high tax on them. Even the Indian 
toil of Chili or Buenos Ayres may throw the lasso 
and collect hides at small expense, and the manufac¬ 
turers are willing to benefit at the lowest duties on 
them by all that pauper labor, and charge us high 
for the leather made from them; and act similarly 
by the labor of the serfs of Russia in raising hemp, 
which, though paying a higher duty, pays one not 
half so high as is imposed on us for the manufac¬ 
ture of it; and, without giving more instances, the 
very garments we wear are colored in part by 
indigo, cultivated by the slave labor of India, ad¬ 
mitted free here; though the garments are taxed 
high, and though it is an American production, and 
once considerably raised in the Southern States. 
Hence there is no indemnity for the otljer injuries 
of the protective system, by its employing or 
encouraging, in these ways, either American 
labor or capital; but, on the contrary, a direct 
discrimination in favor of the pauper labor all 
the world over, to the injury of all American 
labor at all competing with it, or which might 
compete with it, if protected by as high a du- 
,ty as is imposed on the manufactures from it. 
And why not shield our labor in one case as fully 
as in the other; and by a like duty, if any of it is 
evoted or would then be to such productions? And 
if the farmer (not now financier) of Andalusia 
should ask for more protection for his pine apples 
and grapes, could he not defend the prayer in aid of 
his American labor and capital, quite as plausibly 
as some parts of the present system are defended? 

To show in other respects how little averse its 
friends are to the use of foreign labor and foreign 
products, when useful to them, and that entirely free, 
let me refer the Senate to thirty or forty such arti¬ 
cles in the act of 1842—a list of most of which is 
appended to table No. 4. 

The only escape from all this is a mere question 
of dollars and cents in profit and loss by manufac¬ 
tures over other pursuits; and not the plausible but 
exploded one, that they are more American, and there¬ 
fore more patriotic. But as to those greater gains, 
we have already attempted to explain how, in the 
long run, the speeies or manufactures raised up by 
high protection has not been durably productive of 
large profits to the whole engaged in them, or of ad¬ 
vantage to the community as a whole. 


If the restrictive system, then, employs no more- 
American labor and capital than would be employ¬ 
ed in other pursuits and in profitable manufactures 
here without it; if it uses foreign labor and foreign 
products whenever more beneficial to the manufac¬ 
turers themselves; if, in fine, it yields no greater prof¬ 
its to the whole country, as a whole, no greater abil¬ 
ity and prosperity than without it,—I entreat 
gentlemen to point out how it is more patriotic,, 
or useful than other pursuits, so as to produce those- 
great advantages, in a general point of view, which, 
are supposed by some to counterbalance the many 
evils already explained. The only specific position 
left in their favor, unexamined, is that they tend to 
make us independent, as a nation, of other countries. 
It s not independence in producing instruments and 
munitions of war, and for national defence, as many 
erroneously suppose; since those we have long made 
for ourselves, and the duties, high or low, are of 
little consequence; but it is independence for the ne¬ 
cessaries and comforts, as well as some of the luxu¬ 
ries of everyday and peaceful life. Yes, sir, this 
kind of independence is gravely urged as momentous 
to the nation, and for other classes, when die manu¬ 
facturers themselves go to foreign countries for all 
their raw materials, dyes, and machinery, when ob¬ 
tained there cheaper; when they are dependent— 
and it is a part of dieir system to remain dependent 
on foreign countries for much of their hides, hemp, 
cheap wool, indigo, and hundreds of other articles, 
because they obtain them at lower prices* there. 
Can gendemen forget that this is an admission of all 
we contend for, winch is to be dependent on other 
countries for manufactures themselves, no less than 
odier articles, when we can obtain them there cheap¬ 
er, and only dien? 

On this principle we only ask leave to amend this 
partial system, so diat we may go for fine cottons and 
woollens to England and France, where long experi¬ 
ence and skill, and great capital, enable them to make 
such ardcles cheaper than here, and where improve¬ 
ments, too, are rapid and great. So when depend¬ 
ence here between different classes and pursuits is 
commended by eloquent argument in favor of diver¬ 
sity of pursuits and sweet interchanges of industry, is 
it forgotten that, under our system, this variety and 
kindness would still remain to a useful extent, and 
be, by our commerce, diffused wider to all people? 
It is this mutual dependence among inhabitants of 
all nations, as well as of die same, which is the 
great nurse of commerce, and wealth, and civiliza¬ 
tion. It divides among them the surplus of each 
as well as all dieir arts and learning and other ex¬ 
cellencies. It is the pathfinder, not only to mutual 
gain, but a purer religion and higher prosperity, 
and more durable peace the world over. Foreign 
nations dius become as dependent on us as we on 
them—not political dependence, which is often in¬ 
advertently confounded widi this, but social and 
commercial, and literary dependence, which is die 
best guarantee of progress in human affairs. 

, -It is folly to suppose that we or any odier nation 
can unite successfully witiiin itself the productions 
and manufactures of all others—all climates, and all 
stages of civilization; dint we or England can 
raise as cheap and usefully the drugs of Turkey as 
Turkey herself, or the fruits of Spain, or wines of; 
France; or they compete with England in muking 
iron, or with us in raising cotton or pork, 
or making lead. And hence, while we ought not 
to become fanatics or visionaries, attempting to 
concentrate everything in one spot, (which alone 
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could be effected by Deity, but never yet, for wise 
reasons, has been aone even by Him,) let us be con¬ 
tent to buy all we need where it can without force 
be produced cheapest, whether at home or abroad; 
and sell all we do not need where it will bring most, 
whether at home or abroad. In this way, we shall 
follow out the apparent dictates of Providence, in 
giving advantages, in some things, to all climates 
and people, to be exchanged with others through the 
blessings of free commerce, and thus adopting the 
best apparent method of increasing our prosperity, 
and extending civilization, and securing peace 
throughout the world. 

While all has changed, and is moving onward, are 
we to go back and cling to the dark restrictive systems 
of a ruder civilization?—are we prepared to take the 
backward step, so as to protect, by discriminating 
duties, the old channels of commerce by the Eu¬ 
phrates and the isthmus of Suez, and again to build 
up Tyre, Alexandria, and Venice, rather than doub-1 
ling the Cape of Good Hope? Are we to tax higher 
the use of steam in navigation, so as to encourage 
oars and sails? 

By officious legislation, sir, are we to stop all 
improvement; and, while this new power in com¬ 
merce is bringing all nearer, and making every peo- j 
pie better acquainted with each other’| wants and 
abundance, not only transferring St. Louis to Pitts-j 
burgh, and New Orleans to Charleston, but Europe 
as near as Halifax in days of yore, tire we to coun¬ 
teract these new facilities for more intimate, enlarged, 
prosperous, and free trade, and while the Celes-| 
tial empire itself is opening its ports under the prog¬ 
ress of the age, virtually block all foreign ones up 
to us and ours forever, by a more stringent and re¬ 
strictive policy on our part? 

Much more must we beware of pushing this 
selfish system so as to operate not equally on 
one great people, but invidiously on sections and 
.classes. Still more must we beware of such an] 
unjust course among ourselves, and under 
peculiar form of government, founded and to 
be sustained only on mutual concessions, mu¬ 
tual sacrifices ana gains, and what should be du¬ 
rable and faithful compromises. Beware, sir, of 
seeking to escape from such compromises—though in 
technical legislation not forever binding—lest all ami¬ 
cable and honorary engagements become stripped of j 
much of their moral force, and we seem punic in 
appearance, if not in reality. Beware, too, of a 

G rmanent return to that system which has once 
en abandoned for its perils to all held holy in our 
political brotherhood. Beware of tearing open, to ■ 
fester anew and worse, old wounds that had been 
mostly healed, and which wrong is inflicted by 
the exercise of such doubtful powers as will justify 
the wildest schemes of internal improvement, fori 
that general welfare which can be set up by the inter¬ 
ested in defence of all extravagances, can justify dis¬ 
tributions of the public treasures or public lands, 
and end in the assumption of two hunared millions 
of State debts. Beware of a policy, constitutional 
or otherwise, whose tendency is like that which, in 

the British) coni laws, now agitates our pare- 

try to its centre. 

Above all, sir ? let us, like the senator fronr 
read the injunctions of the farewell address 

father of Ins country against the causes of d_ 

as well as disunion itself. Let him read and re-read! 
the injunctions of that warning voice against the spirit 
of partiality and encroachment toward? fraternal 
rights—against the inroads that fanaticism, or avarice , 1 


or party, in the domineering spirit of powerful major¬ 
ities, maybe tempted to risk. Let him tell them to 
beware as to inconsiderate memorials here to dis¬ 
solve that hallowed Union, on account of one of 
the compromises which led to it; and above all, to 
beware how petitions are encouraged which, under 
the distresses of war, formerly were confined to a fac¬ 
tion, and died on their way hither, at the news of 
peace. Beware how such petitions are now en¬ 
couraged to stalk into this very hall, from State le¬ 
gislatures, and urge us to unsettle the great compro¬ 
mises on which the Union itself rests, and which, 
if prostrated, may lead not only to separation, but 
scenes of border warfare, if not servile conflagration 
and carnage such as never before crimsoned the 
pages of history. 

Tables referred to in Mr. Woodbury's speech. 

, Table No. 1. — 

Several articles which pay a higher duty by the tariff of 
1842 than that 


Articles. 

1828. 

Boots, silk 

30 cts. pr. pair. 

Coal— 

3 cts. pr. bush. 

at 28 bus. pr. ton 

1.48) 

at 25 net 

1.30 3 

Cordage, tarred 

4 cts. pr. lb. 

•Cottons 

80 pr. cent. 

C 3j cents ( 

Cotton-bagging 

< pr. square < 

t yard- ( 

Cotton laces - 

12 j pr. cent. 

Glass, some kinds - 

400 pr. cent. 

Glass bottles - 

$2 to 3 pr. doz. 

Molasses 

5 cents pr. gal. 

Saddlery 

25 pr. cent. 

Shoes, some - 

25 cts. pr. pair. 

Silks, some - 

20 pr. cent. 
$150 

Steel, pr. cwt. 

Twine 

5 cents pr. lb. 

Ware, crockery — 

20 pr. cent. 

Ware, japanned 

25 pr. cent. 

Woollens, some 

50 pr. cent. 

| Woollens, camlets - 

15 pr. cent. 


40 cts. pr. pair. 


100 pr. cent. 

4 cts. pr. sq.yd 
and 5 if gun- 


on weight. 
30 pr. cent. 

30 pr. cent. 

30 to 60 pr. ct. 
$2 50 
6 pr. lb. 

30 pr. cent 
30 pr. cent. 

40 to 67 pr. ct. 
20 pr. cent. 


*On one kind of cottons, such as printed handkerchiefs, 
the duty is more than a hundred per cent, higher than in 
1828: and many of the specific-duties in this table would be ' 
much more above those in 1828, if reduced to a scale ad 
valorem. 

Table No. 1 — Continued. 

Others which pay as high a duty by the act of 1842 as by 
that of 1828. 


Articles. 

1828. 

Copperas 

$2 pr. cwt. 

Clothing, made up - 

50 pr. cent. 

Copper 

4 cents per lb. 

Glass, some kinds - 

< 350 cents pr. 
(square foot. 
( soon falling 

•Salt - 

< to 10 cts. pr. 
( bushel. 

•Sugar - 

3 cents pr. lb. 


50 per cen 
4 cents pei 
> 350 cenu 
\ square 1 

| 8 cents 

2 § cents pr 


* The specific' duties in 1842, on these two articles, would. 
be a higher per cent, on their value in 1842 than those were 
in 1823, as the value of the articles then was so much higher. 
Several other articles might be added which are in a similar 
situation. 
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Table No. 2. 

Several articles in the tariff of 1842, which pay a higher 
duty than 30 per cent.—when specific, reduced to a 
scale ad valorem, at the Treasury Department, ex¬ 
cept when in brackets. 

Boots, silk - - - 50 to 75 per cent. 

Goal - - - - 61 

Cordage - - - - 71 to 188 

Cottons - - - - 49 to 63 

•printed handkerchiefs - [132] 

[many others - - [50 to 150] 

Cotton bagging - - - 53 to 55 

gunny cloth - - [100] 

Clothing, made up - - 40 and 50 

embroidered - - 50 


Table No. 3. 

Articles ort which most of the duties are paid under the 
present tariff, estimated on imports * near the same as 
in 1840, in value. 


Flour, wheat 

-70 

Fruits ... 

-50 

Glass, computed by merchants 

- [186 to 243] 

Gloves, children’s - 

-75 to 50 

kid 

-60 

Hats ... 

- [35] 

Hemp - 

-[39] 

Iron,] pig - 

- 45 to 72 

scrap 

-50 

bar 

-85 

rolled 

-77 

Leather - 

-53 

Lead 

- [100] 

whiting 

- 146 

Linseed oil 

-[50] 

Molasses - 

-51 

Oil-cloth - 

-67 

Opium - 

- 75 

Pepper - 

- 130 

Paper [97 by merchants] 

-35 

Salt 80, [and Turk’s island 

-144] 

SHks 

- 40 to 65 

Shoes ... 

-50 to 75 

Soap, soft - 

-50 

Sugar, brown 

-71 

refined 

- 101 

syrup 

[161 by merchants] 

Spirits - 

- 61 

Spiees - - • 

- [50 to 90] 

Tobacco, in cigars 

-40 

Wines - 

- 60 to 67 

Woollens - 

- 40 to 87 


"Several articles pay so high a duty now, as to slop all im- 
portsof them; and hence the rate has to be computed otherwise 
than at the department, and on the values of 1810. 


t Seventeen articles pay from 45 to 236 per cent, on their cost 
abroad. See table in memorial from New York. See an¬ 
nexed the articles and rate per cent, on the foreign cost 

Articles. Ad valorem rate of I 

such duty. 

Anvils, Wilkinson's warranted - - - 70 per cent. 

Brass battery or hammered kettles - 50 per cent. 

Buu hinges, cast iron - - - 731 per cent. 

Hammers, blackamithe’ - - • 67 per cent. 

Iron, in bars.U2i per cent. 

“ “ under 0-8 inch square - 240 per cent. 

Irons, sad or smoothing, tailors' and hatters’ - 140 per cent. 

Iron wire, No. O to 6 - - - 235 per cent. 

“ “ No. 14 - - - • 230 per cent. 

Iron wrought nails, rose-head, a bag of lOOlbs., 

6d. - - • - 103 per cent. 

Pins, mixed - - - - • 75 per cent. 

Saws, crosscut and pit - - - - 76 per cent. 

Screws, iron, called wood screws - - 87 per cent. 

Bright trace-chains, 6£ feet, No. 3, iron - - 144 per cent. 

: Kitchen furniture, such as saucepans, kettles, 

Ac., tinned - - - • 45 per cent. 

Bright ox and log chains - • * 160 per cent. 

Jack chain * - - 96 per oenL 


Sugars yield near 
Silks] 

Spirits 

Woollens 

Iron 

“ manufactures of 
Cottons 
Linens 
Molasses 


$3,500,000 

3,500,000 

2,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1 , 200,000 

1,000,090 


Revenue paid by only 8 articles $16,700,000 

Note. —All are necessaries, except spirits, and seme 
kinds of silk; and all unfortunately happen to be rivalled 
here—even spirits. 

" But imports were less in 1843 than in 1840; so that they 
did not yield over $17,500,000. 

f Must have declined, as silks are now taxed so much 
higher than in 1840. 

Table No. 4. 

Dufies, discriminating for manufactures and against 
agriculture, See. __ 


.Agriculture and other raw via -1 The manufactured materials, 
— 'at, low. ( high. 


Hides," 5 per cent. 

Linseed, 5 per cent. 

Wool, cheap, 5 per cent. 

Cork, bark, free 
Rags, for paper, 1 ct. per lb. 
Quills, unprepared, 15 per ct. 
Silk, raw. 50 cents per lb. 
Bristles, 1 ct. per lb. 

Brass, crude, free 
Hemp, 30 to 32 per cent. 
Cotton, 3 ets, of 33 to 25 per ct. 
Flax,raw,let. or7 to 9 per ct. 
Lead, crude, l£to3cts. perlb. 


Leather, 35 per cent 
Linseed oil, 25 per cent. 
Woollens, 28 to 60 per cent. 
Corks, made, 25 to 30 per cent 
Paper, 15 to 17 cents per lb. 
Quills, piepared,25per cent. 
Silks, 82 50, Ac. 

Brushes, 30 per cent. 

\ Brass, manuf'd, 30 per cent. 
5 “ kettles, 12 eta. per lb. 

S Cordage, 100 to 130 per cent. 
( Colton bagging.50 to 80 p.ct 
Cotton cloths, 80 to 120 porct. 
Flax, manuPd, 25 to 50 percL 
$ Lead, pipes, Ac., 4 eta. p. lb. 
/ “ white A-red, 4 ct- “ 


‘84,118,000 were the imports of only three articles out of the 
fifteen, in 1640—viz; 

Hides.82.756,214 

Cheap wool (under 8cents) • • - 675,009 

Hemp (all kinds) • 666,777 

84,118,000 

List of articles free, and connected with manufactures: 
Models of machinery. 

Berries, I 

Nuts, and S used principally in dying. 

Vegetables, S 

All dye wooas in sticks. 

Barilla. 

Bark of the cork tree, unmanufactured. . 

Bells, or bell metal, old and only fit to be ro- 
manufactured. 

Brass in pigs or bars, and old brass only fit to be 
remanufactured. 

Brazil wood. 

Crude brimstone. 

Burr stones, unwrought. 

Clay, unwrought. 

Cochineal. 

Old copper, fit only to be remanufactured. 

India rubber, in bottles, or sheets, or otherwise 
unmanufactured. 

Old junk and oakum. 

Kelp. 
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Madder and madder root. 

Mother of pearl. 

Nickel. 

Palm leaf, unmanufactured. 

Pewter, when old and only fit to be rema 
tured. 

Platina, unmanufactured. 

Ivory, unmanufactured. 

Plaister of Paris, unground. 

Rattans and reeds, unmanufactured. 
Saltpetre, when crude. 

Stones, called polishing stones. 

Stones, called rotten stone. 

Sumac. 

Tartar, when crude. 

Woods of all kinds, unmanufactured, not 
enumerated. 


Table No. 7. I 

Prices of several manufactured articles * and others eoa- 
necled with manufactures in England. 


"See 2Tooke, 397; and 2 McCulloch’s Dictionary, p. 350. 
tSalt is free, and has naturally fallen. 
tOn a high duty, and risen. 

§ Under a lower duty, and fallen much. 

[Fallen under a low duty. 

TFallen under a low duty. 


Table No. 5. 

Jl list of agricultural articles , on which higher duties 
arc imposed; but which are not raw materials for 
manufactures here, and are not rivalled abroad so as 
to be imparted much, or to need any pr otection here. 

ity btf act Value imported 

of 1842- in 1840. 

cts. per lb. $12,432 


Table No. 8. 

Prices of several agricultural products, with tea, coffee, 
and spices, in England. 


Beef 

Pork 

Bacon 

Hams 

Cheese 

Butter 

Lard 

Wheat flour 
Indian meal 
Potatoes 
Wheat 


70 cts. percwt. 
20 cts. percwt. 
10 cts. per bushel 
25 cts. per bushel 


Table No. 6. 


‘High duty, aud higher price. 
tHigh duty, and higher priee. 
JDuty lower, and fallen. 
§Duty lower, and some fall. 


late of duties before the 


I Raised in the same year, 


First act in 1790. 


and in 1792,1794,1797, 
&C.SO as to be, froml805 
to 1812, 


Table No. 10. 

.Wholesale prices at New York for a series qf yean. 


Coal 2 cts per bush. 
Coffee 2| cts. per lb. 
Cordage (tarred) J of a ct 
per lb. 

Clothing, made, 7 b per ct. 
Cottons 5 per ct. 

Glass 10 per ct. 

Hemp 60 cts. per cwt. 
Iron, rolled, 7| per ct. 
steel | ct. per lb. 
nails 1 ct. 

Molasses 2g cts. per gal. 
Salt 6 cts. per lb. 

*Sugar, brown, 1 ct. per lb. 
Shoes, leather, 7 cts. per 
_ pair 
Silks 5 per ct. 

Teas per lb. 6 to 20 cts. 
Ware, crockery, 10 per ct. 
Woollens 5 per ct. 

Articles not enumerated in 


Molassee, 
per gall. 


Coffee, p 
pound. 


No. 10—continued. 


free after 1807 


Copper, Lead, 
per lb' per lb. 


Logwood, 
per ton. 


Hides, 
per lb. 


Dollars. 
11 20 a 22 


*The specific duties on sugar, molasses, salt, &c., were 
much less when computed ad valorem, than like duties 
would be now, as the prices of the articles are much lower. I 


Years. 

Salt, per 
bushel. 

Hats, 

each. 

Saltpe¬ 
tre, cwt. 

Logwood, 
per ton. 

Cochi- 

neal,owi 

Pearl 

ashes, 

cwt. 


S. d. 

S. d. 

S. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

3. d. 

1795 

5 0 

2 8 

135 0 

11 0 

12 0 - 

56 O 

1806 

6 4 

3 0 

( 63 0 

20 0 

26 0 

51 O 

1821 

19 4 

3 0 

27 0 

6 10 1 

24 0 

27 O 

1824 

4 .9 

3 0 

21 6 

9 0 

16 0 

31 9 

1635 

1 3 

3 0 

24 6 

5 0 

7 6 

25 0 

1636 




5 0 

7 0 

36 9 

1838 



21 0 

7 0 

6 4 

25 0 

o 

1 

(t) 

tt) 

(§) 

(8) 

(1) 
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No. 10—continued. 


No. 11—continued. 


Jl 

Pig, per ton. 

Bar, per ton. 

Rolled, per ton. 

Nails and 
sheet, per lb. 

1805 

_ 


_ 

- 

1811 


*120 



1815 

*50 a 855 

105 a *115 

*90 a *120 


1825 

35 a 50 

70 a 75 

100 a U0 

64 a 8 

1880 

40 a 50 

80 a 85 

72 a 75 

6 a 6 

1834 

USE 

31 a 45 
40 a 45 

72 a 75 
75 a 90 

75 

80 a 85 

4 

1S44 

25a 34 

70 a 100 

57 a 70 

11 • a 12 


No. 10—continued. 


C 

S_ 

Plaster 
of Paris, 
per ton. 

Beef, per bbl. 

Port, per bbl. 

Butter, per 
pound. 

1S05 

_ 

*10 

_ 

- 

1811 

*20 

10 50 

*22 


1815 

10 50 

12 50 a *14 

20 . 

20 a 23 

1825 

5 25 

7 50 

10 50 

8 a 16 

1830 

4 

5 50 

9 25 

12 a 16 

1834 

3 

5 75 a 6 

9 50 a *10 50 

12 a 16 

1836 

4 

9 75 a 10 25 

17 50 a 18 

20 a 26 

1844 

2 25 

4 a 4 75 

7 a 7 75 

8 a 12 


No. 10—continued. 


S 

> 

Cheese, per 
pound. 

Northern 

bueheL 

Wheat, per 
bushel. 

Flour, per bbl. 

1805 


81 25 

_ 

*13 

1811 


1 15 

*1 26 

7 50 

1815 

11 

J 12 

1 75 

8 50 

1825 

5 a 7 

42 a 53 

1 

5 25 

1830 

6 a 8 

52 a 53 

80 

5 

1834 

1836 

7i a 9 

6 a 9 

60 

53 a 85 

1 75 

4 75 a *5 

7 a 8 

1844 

4Ja5* 

47 a 48 

1 a 81 10 

4 75 a 5 75 


No. 10—continued. 


£ 

± 

Common 
wool, per 
pound. 

Flax, per 
pound. 

Hemp, per ton. 

Cotton, per lb. 

1805 

_ 


_ 

25 

1811 


- 

8300 

21 

1815 

50 a 60 

11 a 12 

300 

20 - 

1825 

30 a 35 


155 a *170 

20 

1930 

16 a 22 

9 

210 

11 

1834 

30 a 35 

9 a 11 

150 a 175 

10 a 13 j 

1836 

35 a 40 

8 a 11 

170 a 200 

9 a 20 

1844 

27 a 29 

8 a 11 

127 a 180 

8 a 10 


Table No, 11., 


Wholesale prices at New York of the folloxoing articles: 


Years. 

Cordage, per 
pound. 

Duck, per 
bolt. 

Cotton-bagging, 
per yard. 

1805 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1811 

- 

- 

— 

1815 

12 

15 a 28 

_ 

1825 

1'i a 10 

6 | a 18J 

17 a 21 

1830 

■9i a 101 

10 a 18 

13 a 21 

1834 

. 9* a 10 

11 a 17 

17 a 21 

1836 

8 a 10 

11 a 16 

15 a 22 

1844 | 

11 a 12 

7| a 17 

13 a 18 


I 

Shirtings, 
per yard. 

Calicoes, 
per yard. 

Leather, 

perlb. 

Lumber, pr. 
1000 feet. 

1805 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1811 

- 


- 

— 

1815 

_ 

_ 

22 a 28 

23 

1825 

11 a 15 

15 

22 a 28 

15 

1830 

8 a 11 


18 a 25 

13 a 15 

1834 

6 a 9 

9 a 20 

16 a 27 

17 a 18 

1836 

10 a 12 


14 a 24 

17 a 18 

1844 

5 a 8 

6 a 8 

14 a 19 

10 a 11 


Table No. 13. 

Year. To England and To all the 

her dependen- world, 
dies. 

Ml domestic exports. 

1822 $30,041,337 $49,874,079 

1832 37,268,556 63,137,470 

1842 52,306,650 92,969,996 

Cotton. 

1822 16,250,253 

1832 22,496,346 

J842 30,135,412 

Breadstuffs 

1822 1,760,703 

1832 2,386,829 

1842 6,750,682 

Tobacco. 

1822 2,860,173 6,222,898 

1832 2,516,073 5,999,799 

1841 5,849,581) 02,576,703 

1842 3,624,945$ \ 9,540,755 

Beef and Cattle. 

1822 271,796 844,534 

1832 414,454 774,087 

1842 540,710 1,212,638 

Butter and Cheese. 

1822 41,017 221,041 

1832 109,319 290,820 

1842 . 245,286 388,183 

Pork, Lard, fyc. 

1822 135,315 1,357,899 

1832 628,583 1,928,196 

1842 1,219,994 2,629,408 

Sperm Oil. 

1822 - 8,972 

1832 2,457 38,164 

1841 251,431) $ 343,300 

1842 140,204 $ \ 233,114 

Lead. 

1822 ' - 3,098 

1832 22 4,483 

1842 90,888 523,428 

Naval Stores — Tar, Rosin, and Turpentine. 


1822 

434,733 

457,562 

1832 

435,425 

476,291 

1842 

616,478 

742,329 


Timber and Limber. 


1822 

542,874 

1,657,401 

1832 

708,576 

2,149,651 

1842 

784,754 

3,230,023. 


24,035,058 

31,724,682 

47,593,464 

6,263,237 

5,583,990 

9,888,176 


‘3 McCulloch’s Dictionary—'Trices.” 
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Table No. 9. 


1795 

1800 

1805 

1810 

1815 

1820 

1825 

1830 

1834* 

1844 

Date. 

#15 00' 
8 00 
10 00 
10 00 
12 50 
10 00 

7 50 

7 75 

8 50 

4 33g 

Beef, 
per bbl. 

#18 00 
17 00 
16 50 
19 00 
25 00 
14 50 
14 00 
12 00 
12 00 

7 25 

|* 

#12 00 

10 00 

13 00 

8 25 

9 25 

5 37 

5J7 

5 00 

5 50 

4 81 to 5 62 

Flour, 

* per bbl. 

#1 00 

75 

1 25 

1 15 

1 00 

60 

53 

55 

66 

47 

Northern In¬ 
dian corn, 
per bushel, 

#7 00 

4 50 

6 50 

4 00 

3 63 

3 50 

3 75 

3 00 

3 36 

2 25 to 3 00 

Rice, 
per cwt. 

33 cts. 
40 

25 

16 

20 , 

16 

20 

11 

12 * 

8 to" 10 

Cotton, 
per lb. 

#6 00 

5 00 

8 00 

8 00 

7 00 

7 00 

10 00 

6 00 

7 00 

3 00 to 6 00 

Tobacco, 
per cwt. 

1-, io ts rs « i-s 
.-JONJOOOSW^^-Cai- 

e* fc 

C offee, 
per lb. 

#1 33 

1 34 

1 20 

1 00 

1 75 

95 

1 00 

90 

70 

25 to 40 

H £ 

HU ^ t-* H- u- 

O *"-**'- n 

od ST 

Sugar, 
per lb. 

60 cts. 
48 

40 

48 

75 

34 

28 

25 

34 

25 to 31 

Molasses 
per gall. 


Table No. 15. 

Number of entries from abroad of American and for¬ 
eign tassels during 1842. 

No. of Amcr- No. of foreign 
ican vessels. vessels. 


From all foreign ports, exclu¬ 
sive of British North 
American - - 4259 

Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land* - - 614 


916 

373 


Spain and Spanish col- 


oniesf 

Fiance and French col¬ 

1500 

.82 

onies 

406 

74 

Hayti - 

Kingdom of the Neth¬ 
erlands and its colo¬ 

194 

3 



nies - 

178 

19 

Brazil - 

Denmark and Danish 

176 

26 

colonies 

144 

23 

Mexico 

109 

13 

The Pacific ocean 

127 

Texas - 

96 


Venezuela 

86 

23 

Naples and' Sicily 

69 

19 

The Atlantic ocean 

56 

Buenos Ayres - 
Portugal and Portu¬ 

49 


guese colonies 

44 

.7 

Hanse Towns - 

43 

112 

Africa - 

41 

Belgium 

35 

20 

Russia 

28 

12 

China - - - 

26 

Sweden 

23 

47 

Turkey 

20 

Italy - 

Trieste and Austrian 

17 

3 

ports 

15 

1 

Central America 

14 


New Grenada - 

14 

4 

Asia, generally 

10 


Prussia 

2 


Sandwich islands 

2 


Sardinia 

1 

1 

Peru - 

1 



* The British colonies are peculiar in the laws, and in the 
frequent entries with passengers, &c., and are omitted in 
the table. They are 2,586 American, and 3.6S9 British, 
t Near two-thirds of these are from Cuba. 


Old. 

Cables 
Cider - 

Cotton, (cwt.) 

Coffee 

Cordage 

Bacon 

Beef - 

Hay - 

Hemp 

Hides 

Lard 

Lead - 


Table No. 14. 

Old and New English Tariff's.* 


£ s. d. 
10 0 
21 10 0 
2 3 11 
1 3 
10 9 


12 

1 4 
4 15 

4 

8 

2 0 


New— 

£ s. d. 

6 0 cwt. 

10 10 0 ton. 

Same as only 7i per lb. 
6 lb. 

6 

14 0 cwt. 

8 0 do 
0 load. 

0 cwt. 


16 

4 


12 

8 


6 

1 10 


Leather, (up.) 1 10 0 

Pork - - 12 0 

Potatoes - 2 0 

Rice - - 15 0 

Soap - - 4 10 0 

Tar - - 15 0 

Turpentine - 1 6 2 

Wood and lumber, 

Wheat,f 

’ The duties by both the old and new tariffs are lower 
in most cases on English colonial products of the same de¬ 
scriptions. 

1 The average 3s.. when cost 71s. per quarter, for wheat; 
and about 32 per cent, at their ordinary prices under the 
sliding scale.—(British Almanac, 1843, p. 132.) 


0 cwt. 

0 pig, and sheet 
per ton. 

0 

0 cwt. 

2 cwt. 

0 not rough. 

0 

2 6 barrel. 

5 0 cwt. 

Reduced about one-half. 


614 
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Table No. 17. 
lital and income in 1840 to each ; 
each branch of industry in the I 


Table No. 16. 

Table population, capital, and income, connected with 


each branch of industry in the United States, in 1840 


connected 

States. 


Population by the census, as 
‘ viewed by some. 


Computed on the tables 
vised by me. 


Capital per 


I Income 
head. 


Agriculture 

Manufact^trs 


Agriculture, 3 

Manufactures, 

Trades, 

Mavigaiion, commerce, 
and fisheries, 

Maes, forests, <fcc. 

Aggregate, 


Navigation Ind fisheries 
Mines, fortlts, &c. 
Aggregate . id average* 


4.798769 


*The average income per head in the United States 
before been estimated at fifty to one hundred dollars per 
head. The medium seventy-five dollars.—See I’itkins. 

Professer Tucker makes the average eighty-four dollars 
in New Ungland, to one hundred dollars elsewhere, and 
varies as confined to free persons or all the population. 

In England, the average income is, from all sources, 
about one hundred dollars per head.—See Spackman ? s Sta¬ 
tistical Tables, p. 160. 

. About the same to those connected with agricultuture, 
and near one hundred and thirty dollars per head to those 
connected with manufacture. 


Agriculture 
Manufactures - 
Commerce (fisheries alone) 
Mining, forests, and professions 
(mines and forests! 
Omissions 


Table No. 12. 
Exports abroad. 


By the census, apportioned and 
revised by me. 


Butter & cheese, lb 


600,000 

900.000 

1,200,000 

1,300,000 


200.000 
500,000 
3 to 400,000 
600,000 


lAgricolture, 12,750,000 

Manufactures, and 
trades, 1,500,000 

Mines, forests, 1,500,000 

Aggregate, 


census, it is to be remembered that the census does not, as in 
England, return only those above twenty years of age devoted 
to eachbranchof business; but itincludes usually, though not 
always, only the adult males employed in agriculture and com¬ 
merce, while in manufactures it embraces women and children 
to the extent of more than one half of the whole number in 
some kinds- 

'The last year is an estimate for one quarter, and actual re¬ 
turns for three quarters, to which 1 have had access. 


17,000,000 


France, the annual produce from her land is computed at 
221,812; in England, $1400,000,000; and from manufac- 
only about $340,000,000. 

apportioning the numbers Of our wholepopulatkm among 
fffrent pursuits in proportions, as indicated by the late 


Capital. 

Income by the 
census, com¬ 
puted by 
Tucker. 

. 

$654,387,597/ 


| 239,836,224 

: 

91,717,091 

69,293,821 

- 

$1,045,134,736 


By the Com. 
on Man. in 
Sen., 1642. 

: 

$1,252,682,223 
457,875,238 : 
15,201,142 

- 

69 927,130 1 
204,310,257 ( 

- 

$2,000,000,000 

By the census 
as computed 
by me. 

By myself. 

1 

*3,000,000,000 

8800,000,000 

300,000,000 

239,836,224 

380,000,000 

320,000,000 

100000,000 
80,000,000 ‘ 

84,000,000,000 

$1,219,836,224 \ 
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ME. DUNCAN, OF OHIO, 


In Vie House of Representatives, March 6, 1844—On 
the bill introduced by him to regulate the election 
of electors for President and Vice President and 
members of Congress throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. DUNCAN spoke as follows: 

There is no higher duty we owe to ourselves, to 
each other, and to our country, in whatever situa¬ 
tion we may be placed, or whatever sphere in life 
we may fill, than to understand the nature of our 
government, and the civil institutions by which our 
rights are to be maintained as citizens, and by which 
our civil duties and obligations towards each other 
are to be regulated. This ditty is not more binding 
upon us in a civil than in a political sense. It is indis¬ 
pensable to a faithful discharge of our duties as pri¬ 
vate citizens that we should understand the duties of 
a citizen. Those duties involve a knowledge of the 
legal and political restraints which civil government 
throws upon us and brings us under. These civil 
duties and obligations are common to, and binding 
upon, all men in a state of organized society, what¬ 
ever the form of government may be; but we, as 
American citizens, in addition, to these duties, owe 
some of a higher character which may more proper¬ 
ly, be denominated political duties, which 1 contra¬ 
distinguish from civil duties for the purpose of 
illustration. Civil duties, and a knowledge of the 
obligations which civil duties impose, appertain to 
the subjects of a monarchy or an aristocracy. The 
same civil duties, in proportion to the requisitions of 
law, appertain to the citizens of a republican gov¬ 
ernment; but owing to the fact that each individual 
here is not only a citizen, but also a member of the re¬ 
public, and a part of the law-making power, he owes 
some higher duties than a mere citizen. Those 
higher duties 1 call political duties. Obedience is the 
duty of the humble subject of the monarchichal gov¬ 
ernment, while command, is the prerogative of the 
monarch; but in a republican government, the duties 
of obedience and submission are united with the pre¬ 
rogative to command, in the same person. Such is 
the nature of our government. With us, no 
man can be so low as to shake off the du¬ 
ties of legal and constitutional submission; no 
man can be so high as to be exempt from them. 
No man can be so low (in crime excepted) as 10 ex¬ 
cuse himself from a participation in the duties of 
governing. No man can be 30 high as to transcend 
exemption from the obligations and duties of the 
most humble citizen, or to exercise powers in the 
establishment of rules of civil conduct, not common 
to each and every citizen, only as that power is del¬ 
egated to him by the suffrage of those he represents, 
in whatever official position he may occupy. And 
this leads me to an expose of the character of our 
government. That 1 do, not only in conformity with 
a high duty which I owe as a citizen in common, 
but as a representative; I do it not only because we 
cannot too frequently refer to first principles, 
whether in a private or in an official capacity; but 
because the bill under consideration, in its defence 


and advancement, requires such an expose, in order 
fO, illustrate the absolute necessity of this bill becom¬ 
ing a law. 

Sir, our government is a government of the peo¬ 
ple. It was created by the people; it is sustained by 
the people; and the people are the government, to 
every political purpose and intent. And in these 
consist the great and fundamental difference between 
a republican (or democratic) form of government and 
all others. I believe there are but three distinct 
forms of government regarded as fundamental, viz: 
a^monarcnical, an aristocratical, and a republican 
form; all others are modifications or mixtures of 
those. All governments were republican in their 
origin; no people ever were so blind to their own 
interests, and so regardless of their individual privi¬ 
leges and natural rights, as to surrender them into 
the hands of any one man or set of men, to dispense 
them at his or their pleasure or caprice. I make 
another assertion—that is, that man possesses all 
the requisites for self-government; and to deny those 
requisites is a slander on the human family, find a 
base imputation on the Almighty. I also assert, 
that no government ever fell by the corruptions of 
the people. Why, then fit has been and will be 
dsked) have all republics fallen? Why have all gov¬ 
ernments which depended upon the aggregate wis¬ 
dom and stability of the people, failed? It is part 
of my purpose, in my support of the present bill, to 
answer these interrogatories. At present, I wish to 
define and illustrate the character of our government; 
and, for that purpose, to illustrate the principles of 
other governments, and to expose the difference, to 
the end that ours may be the better understood. 

A monarchical government is that which concen¬ 
trates all power, legislative, judicial, and ministe¬ 
rial, in the hands of a single individual. An aris¬ 
tocracy is that form of government which places 
the same powers, and the same amount of power, in 
the hands of a few individuals. Such governments 
are called absolute monarchies, or absolute aristoc¬ 
racies, as the case maybe—absolute, because the 
mass of the people have no participation in making, 
adjudicating upon, or executing the laws by wliioi 
they are governed. Their, civil duties consist in 
submission and obedience; prerogative duties in . 
commanding submissive obedience to the laws which 
they have no hand in making, and submission and 
obedience to the adjudication of laws, without any 
part in the adjudication and submission, mid obe¬ 
dience to the execution of the laws, without any 
s(iare in the execution, only as the subjects of exe¬ 
cution. In such governments, the people are a kind 
of political automatons, without political will or vo¬ 
lition, which move merely as they are moved by 
the will of the laws which govern them, or the will 
of him or them who make the laws. Such a peo¬ 
ple may bear, in then- external form, the image of 
their Maker for a time, but have the soul of Ba¬ 
laam’s ass; and in time will become asses both in 
soul and body. A monarchy mid mi aristocracy 
may both assume a representative character, by a 




delegatio'jKof the prerogatives of law making, law conscious of the vast importance of the elective fran- 
adjudicatiori>and law execution, which is most gen- cliise, that they interwove it in the political institu- 
erally the case ifrextensive monarchies and aristoc- tions of our country in such a manner that it could 
racies: but representative change does not change not be destroyed without bringing ruin upon all 
the character of the government; it only operates to others. Our ancestors had a right to expect that 
the ease of the monarch, or to those holding power this franchise, which was purchased with the blood 
in an aristocracy, not to the relief or enfranchisement of thousands, and with the treasure of millions, 
of the people. Those who receive the delegation of would’be appreciated as a rich legacy—would never 
such prerogatives, are the representatives of the ori- be squandered. They had a right to suppose that 
ginal power; and it is his will, power, and interests,, those moral, political, and patriotic obligations and 
they are bound to promote—not the.interests of the sacred covenants which descended upon their pos- 
people. And it is most generally the case, that rep- terity, would forever be a secure guaranty against 
resentative monarchies and aristocracies are the all innovations upon that sacred institution. They 
most oppressive of all governments; they in- had a right to suppose that no son of theirs would 
crease taxation, and oppress still more by be so prodigal and reckless as to squander that lega- 
means of collection, without, in any particular, eleva- cy which was to provide peace, happiness, 
ting the character or condition of the subject. But I freedom, and independence to millions, and 
have neither time nor space to pursue the investiga- for all time. They had a right to hope that 
tion in detail; it is sufficient to say they are, both in no wretch would be found base enough to cor- 
their nature and practical operation, calculated to rupt that franchise upon whose purity depend- 
oppress the subject, and are worse than no govern- ed the duration of all the free institutions purchased 
ment. I would prefer anarchy: I would rather die in with their blood and their treasure. But, not con- 
defence of my natural rights, than live a slave. A tent with that hope and that confidence which they 
republican government, I repeat, is a government of had a right to indulge—^ot content with the obliga- 
the people. The people and the government, in a tions of patriotism upon those who were to inherit 
political sense, are the same. I have said, in all repub- the rich legacy of their toil, they superseded reli- 
lics, all political prerogatives belong to the people: gion and morality. They interwove, in the official 
this is literally true. Though our government is a duties of all who were to have the safe keeping of 
representative damocracy, yet all power is in the the elective franchise, a solemn oath. They required 
hands of the people; and their representatives are the individual whom choice or the law was to select 
but their agents, bound by their will, responsible to to guard the purity of the elective franchise, to ap- 
them, and removable at their will. It was impos- pear at the throne of the Judge of the living and the 
sible, at the commencement, that ours could be any dead, and in His presence and in His name to bind 
thing but a representative democracy; out popula- themselves to permit no ‘unhallowed foot to tread 
tion was too great, and our territory was too wide upon that sacred franchise. Such is the value of the. 
spread to admit of a simple democracy. The elective franchise, and such are the means provided 
framers of our government were compelled to give" to defend and preserve it in its purity'. But, in 
us a representative democracy—that is, to authorize order that this sacred institution shall remain pure, 
us to appoint agents to do that for us, which we,ac- and shall the more completely maintain all our other 
cording to the fundamental principles of democracy, free institutions, our constitutions and laws have 
should have done ourselves. Our ancestors, in the wisely defined the manner in which it shall be used, 
formation of our government, provided the means the time when it shall be used, the place where it 
by which we should appoint our agents. The power shall be used, by whom it shall be used, and the. 
and the means by which we appoint our political circumstances under which it shall be used. A vio- 
agents or representatives, is called the elective fran- lation of any of those provisions is a violation of the 
chise. To define all of our free institutions which constitutions and of the laws regulating the use of 
make up our proud and glorious political fabric, is the elective franchise, and a corruption and 
foreign to my present purpose, nor does the sup- violationof the franchise itself; and he who is 
port of the present bill require such a range. There guilty of it, is guilty of treason the most dan- 
is one of our free institutions which I propose very gerous and aggravated; and if the sworn officer, 
briefly to discuss—I mean the elective franchise. That whose duty it is to guard and defend that 
is one which, of all others, demands our attention, our franchise, has wilfully or negligently pernutted 
consideration, and our especial guardianship. Of all such violation, he is guilty of both treason and per- 
our proud institutions, that is the proudest; of all jury. And upon the same principle, he who holds 
our free institutions, that is the most valuable. It is an office in corruption of the elective franchise, and 
the soul and the body of-our republic; it is the basis in violation of the constitution, is equally guilty of 
of our political fabric; it is the foundation of all our treason, inasmuch as both are violations of a sacred 
free institutions. Destroy it, and our government and fundamental principle of the government. AH 
loses its name, and all our free institutions are anni- republics have placed a high estimate on the elective 
hilated. They become, in an instant, a part of the franchise, and have imposed penalties for its viola- 
dust of other republics; and, with them, must be tions and abuses in proportion to its magnitude, 
numbered among the things that are not. The I believe in the Grecian States, in their republican 
elective franchise is not only the arch of our own, and days, a violation of the elective franchise was pun - 
•every other republic, and the main pillar of the tem- ished by death.' It was ulso a penal offence for a 
pie of liberty, but it is the rule by which freedom is citizen of one State to vote in, or meddle with, the in- 
measured; for, just in proportion to the exercise of stitutions of another. Such an offence was looked 
the elective franchise, so are any people free and upon and punished as treason. It is so, and is and 
sovereign. Freedom and the elective franchise are has been considered so, in every republic. An abuse 
synonomous terms and handmaidens. The one has of the elective franchise is a violation of a funda- 
no abiding-place without the other. They walk mental principle of the government, and an attempt 
hand in hand together; they live together; they die "to overthrow the government itself. No institution 
together. The framers of our government were so should be guarded with such jealous care as that 
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of the elective franchise; for the overthrow of all 
others put together, would not so much endanger 
our liberties. It is the highest duty that every citi¬ 
zen owes to himself, to his country, to the memory 
of his ancestors, to their blood and treasure spilled 
and expended in the great revolution by which we 
were redeemed; and, above all, to those who are to 
come after him, to preserve this franchise in its 
pristine purity, and to transmit it unsullied to pos¬ 
terity. 

My next object is to show that the elective fran¬ 
chise has been basely violated, and the ballot-box 
most corruptly abused. If I can do that, I will have 
shown good reasons why this bill should pass, or 
some other one that .win prevent such abuse and 
such corruption hereafter. 

I have stated that our constitutions and laws have 
defined the manner in which the elective franchise 
shall be used, as well as who shall be entitled to 
its exercise; and the same rules prohibit its use in 
any other way than those prescribed, and by any 
other persons than those designated. For this pur¬ 
pose, election precincts are established in every 
county in every State in the Union. By the wis¬ 
dom of our law-makers, those precincts are small; 
they have also provided for the appointment of a 
class of officers called judges of election, whose duty 
it is to know of themselves, or bv information, all 
persons who are or are not entitled to the use of 
the elective franchise. The judges are sworn to re¬ 
ceive no vote from the hand of any one not entitled 
to a vote within the precinct, and to reject all votes 
from persons living without the precinct, whether 
citizens of the State or the United States, or not. The 
object of those provisions and guards-is to secure 
the elective franchise from abuse. Our constitutions 
and laws have peculiarly guarded the States from 
interference with each other in relation to the 
privilege or the abuse of the ballot-box; and 
all elections are declared void which are vitiated 
by illegal votes—whether by illegal votes from the 
hand of those who have no right to vote, or, having 
a right to vote, vote in the precinct, county, or State, 
other than that designated as the proper place to 
vote. It is now my purpose to show that the elective 
franchise has been violated in all the particularswhich 
I have mentioned, but more especially by persons 
voting in States, counties, and precincts in which 
they had no right to vote, and in violation of ex¬ 
press laws regulating elections, and defining the 
privileges of elections; ajnd it is to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of such violations hereafter, and in all time, that 
I have introduced this bill. It would seem that the 
framers of the federal constitution had a presenti¬ 
ment of the possibility of the abuse of die elective 
franchise, in die very manner mid by the very means 
by which it has been violated: hence they reserved 
the means to die federal Congress of preventing 
such an evil. 

I hold in my hand die constitudon of die United 
States. The fourth section of the first article reads 
thus: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elec¬ 
tions for senators and representatives shall be pre¬ 
scribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but 
die Congress may at any time, by law, make or al¬ 
ter such regulations, except as to the place of choos¬ 
ing senators.” 

A part of article second, section first, reads thus: 

“The Congress -may determine the time of choos¬ 
ing the electors, and the day on whicli they shall 


give their votes, which day shal be the same 
throughout the United States.” 

And these, sir, are the constitutional authorities 
for die passage of the bill now under consideration. 
There never was a time, nor will there ever be a 
time, when it will be more proper for Congress to 
interfere and assert its constitutional authority in 
this matter than at this time. 

It would seem, with the knowledge whicli we 
possess of the wholesale frauds and unvarnished 
treason that were practised in 1838 and ’40, that it is 
an imperious duty which we owe to our situation, 
to the country, and the oath we have taken, to pass 
some law which will arrest a repetition of such 
frauds. I would be excusable in the mere assertion 
of the frauds upon the ballot-box, and violation of 
the elective franchise, practised in the elections of 
those years, so well are they known, and so firmly 
are they fixed in the convictions of this wide-spread 
community; but I have promised proofs and ex¬ 
poses, so I proceed to present some of them. I say 
some of them, for I have neither time nor space to 
to give even those I have more than a bira’s-eye 
glance, nor have I had time or opportunity to collect 
the one-thousandth part. 

I hold in my hand a book. It is the journal of an 
investigating committee raised and authorized by 
the legislature of Ohio to investigate a contest be¬ 
tween J. C. Wright, contestor, ana G. W. Holmes, 
contestee, (all of the county of Hamilton,) who were 
candidates for the Ohio Senate at the annual election 
of 1840—the former as rank a blue-light federal 
whig as ever justified the Hartford convention, or 
worshipped a coon; the latter as pure and as firm 
a locofoco anti-bank Jeffersonian democrat as ever - 
bore the name, or “skinned a fcooti,” both clever 
fellows, and highly respectable citizens in every per¬ 
sonal and private sense. Holmes was the successful 
candidate; Wright contested his seat; and this book 
contains the evidence disclosed by the contest. It is 
a large book; it contains four hundred and twenty 
pages; and every page, from the title-page to the 
last page, is crowded in close lines and small type, 
with evidence of the basest frauds on the elecUve 
franchise. Well as the frauds of 1840 are under¬ 
stood, this book discloses frauds beyond suspicion, 
and almost beyond comprehension. Did I 
not owe it to my conscience, to my 
country, and to my office, and this con¬ 
stitution, which I have bound myself, with up¬ 
lifted hand, and in presence of my God, to sup¬ 
port,—for the honor of my country, and for the 
character of our republican institutions at home and 
abroad, I could wish this book, and all such evidence 
of frauds practised in that memorable 1840, were 
among the things that netter were. But the evidence 
is here in books; it lias a place in the knowledge 
and recollection of the people in this country; and 
it is matter of taunt and boast in other countries. 
So, our best plan is to use it, mid expose it, to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of such frauds. Sir, I have evi¬ 
dence indisputable that not less than seven hundred 
voters were imported into the single county of Ham¬ 
ilton, at the election of 1840, to defeat the demo¬ 
cratic ticket by a regular, organized system of swin¬ 
dling and pipelaying. A part of the evidence i£ 
contained in the journal to which 1 have referred; a 
part in the acknowledgments of those who partici- 

ated in the frauds, not only as workers and con- 

uctors of the iniquity, but as voters also; but a 
[ larger part in letters whicli I received from persons 
[ residing in the interior of the State of Ohio, and. 
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several other western States—letters received before 
the election, informing me that arrangements were 
■ypaUin tr by the whigs to send voters by companies 
to defeat my election, and letters received after the 
election, informing me that companies had been sent, 
had voted, and boasted of havhig done their part to 
defeat “bully Duncan.” I have said that I have 
neither time nor space to display but a small part 
of tliis mass of evidence. I can only present one 
of tlie most glaring iterms, and merely allude 
to the balance. Pipelayers flocked from other dis¬ 
trict, and other States—some on foot, some on horse- 
hack, some on mules, by wagon-loads, by stage¬ 
loads, and by steamboat-loads. My time will onlv 
permit me to notice the steamboat-loads. I will ask 
the clerk to read the following deposition. The 
clerk read: 

57.—DEPOSITION OF JEFFERSON PEAK. 

In the matter of the contested election, where the seat of 
George W. Holmes, in the Senate of the State of Ohio, is con¬ 
tested by an elector of Hamilton county, the said George W. 
Holmes appeared by his attorney, Thomas J. Henderson, atthe 
clerk’s office of the Gallatin circuit' court, in the town of War- 
saw county ol Gallatin,State of Kentucky, oil the second day 
of December, 1840, agreeably to the annexed notice, and ad¬ 
journed over until to morrow morning, December 3, 1840, as 
endorsed on said notice. 

Dbcember 3,1810. 

Met pursuant to adjournment, when Jefferson Peak, a wit¬ 
ness, produced on the part of said George W. Holmes, who 
being duly cautioned and sworn, deposes and says: 

Question by Tbos J. Henderson, attorney for George IF. 
Holmes —Please to state if you know of any person or persons 
taken to Cincinnati to vote at the State election held on the 
13th of October last; and if you know any thing about it, state 
all you know in relation to them? 

Answer by Deponent.—I went on board the steamboat Mail, 
at this (place, on the night previous to the State election in 
Ohio, for Lawrenceburg, Indiana, on business lor Messrs. 
Peake and Roberds, of this place. On going aboard, I fouud 
the boat so much crowded, that there was rio possible chance 
for sleep, either on the floor, or in a state room or berth. As 
there were so many persons on board, over and above places for 
sleep, including the floor, myself, with a number of others, 
-were compelled to sit up all night, or nearly so. I did get to 
lie down a short time before day by occupying another man’s 
-place on the floor, which he had just left. 

During the night on our way up, nearly all the conversation 
«eemed 10 be in relation to the Ohio election, that was to take 
xiace on ihe next day; and a great portion of the passengers 
that 1 saw that night did not have the appearance that cabin 
passengers usually have, though 1 did not see anything like 

all the passengers were on board, as I got off of said boat about 
daylight, at Lawrenceburg; and a great portion of them were 
inbel when I went on board, as every place seemed to be 

crowded; and the greater portion of those I saw seemed to be 

more like ruffians than otherwise. And when the boat stop¬ 
ped at Lawrenceburg to put me out, they sent me ashore in 
the yawl, and I had to pass through the lower deck to get to the 
yawl, ami there appeared to be a great many persons on deck 

^After remaining in Lawrenceburg a short time—probably 
cne-and a half hour, I leftfor .Cincinnati, Ohio, on board the 
steamboat Indiana, where we arrived about 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the day of the election in said State. During 
which day, in passing through the city of Cincinnati, I saw 
several advertisements slicking up in different places, purport¬ 
ing to want hands to go on the Green nver locks to work, to 
thf number of one or two hundred hands. Thisadvert sement 
staled that they wished all the hands that would conclude to 
eo. to be ready on the wharf on W ednesday morning, the 14ih 
If October, ready logo jn board the mail boat, for which somuch 
per month will be given—die amount not recollected. On my 
arriving at the mail boat, General Pike, next morning 1 saw 
an unusual number of persons on board said boat, Genera 
Pike; and also a large number on the wharf and wharf boat 

opposite the said steamboat General Pike. I also Mwarnan 

on the wharf, with a sheet of paper in one hand, which ap¬ 
peared to contain a number of names, and a number of bank 
bills in the other, and seemed to be settling with a number oi 
men on the wharf before the boat left, and the same man, with 
the aid ofanother, continued to settle and pay a number of men 
and boys, or ‘youths, on board of said boat, after she left Ihe 
wharf/ And after we had left the city of Cincinnati, and pro¬ 
ceeded down stream some) si or eight miles, Mr, K. t. 


Calhoun, of Mississippi, and myself, were in conversa¬ 
tion on the politics of the day, and during which time 
a gentleman by the name of George Buell, of Lawrence¬ 
burg, came up io us in the cabin of said boat, and asked • 
me if 1 had noticed what was going on on board of the 
bout. 1 answered that 1 did not know of anything strange. He 
then asked me if 1 had not observed a man paying off men on 
die boat ever since she had leit the shore. I answered I had, 
before she left and since. He asked me if I knew what it meant. 

I told him I supposed that it was an individual who had been 
to Cincinnati to engage hands to go on the Green river locks. 
He immediately informed me that it was a man paying off per¬ 
sons for going io Cincinnati to vote for Pendleton. I said to- 
him, it can’t be possible, lie replied, come with me, and I will 
prove it to you, or I will satisfy you, 1 do not recollect which. 
He then started, as well as I recollect, towards the crowd, when 
they were assembled at or near one end of the cabin of eaid 
boat. I called or spoke tohim to stop, which he did. lthenre- 
marked to him [Buell] and Mr. Calhoun, and requested them to 
be cautious, and we would find them out. About this time the 
crowd appeared to move forward, and assemble again on the 
boiler deck, in front of the cabin. We three then proceeded 
near the crowd. 1 went up in the crowd, and observed one man 
sitting on the railing of the boat, and some ten or fifteen around 
him; the one sitting seemed to be making calculations; and he 
asked one of the men how much did they owe him, or how roucb- 
was his bill; he replied, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wed¬ 
nesday. The man remarked, that was making the calcula¬ 
tion, that he ought not to charge for Sunday, as he could not 
make anything in Louisville on Sunday. He remarked that he 
was to have a dollar per day for every day, Sunday included, 
and board in the city of Cincinnati. Just atthat time the man 
silting down observed me looking on; and some indi vidual who- 
stood by holding a sheet of paper in his hand, with a large 
numberof names m the same; and the individual who sat on 
tke rail observing me looking on the same, he immediately 
snatched the paper in the other man’s hand, and tore the same 
in two; and remarked, at the same time, by G—d he did not 
want every man to see that paper. 

The whole crowd then moved their stand to near the wheel- 
house; and there, as before, appeared to proceed to settle with 
divers individuals. They seemed to come up from the deck of 
said boat into the cabin in crowds of from 10 to 15 in number; 
and after they got through settling, and a portion of them re¬ 
ceiving their money, they would disperse and go below, and 
another crowd come up. They continued in this way, I think, 
until about one o’clock, p. m. of said day; during which time I 
did not fully satisfy myself about the matter. 

1 then went to tne clerk of the boat, who was at that time a 
stranger to me; I asked him how many men were there on 
board that had been carried to Cincinnati to vote. He laughed, 
and remarked that he did not know. 1 asked him who settled 
for their passage. He pointed out to me a man, rather an elder¬ 
ly looking man; I afterward found out his name to be William- 
Stewart, from himself. I asked the clerk of the boat if he had 
a list of their names. He said yes; there lay a paper on hts 
desk I asked if that was the one. He said it was. 1 then 
took it in my hand, and then laid itdowu again, as I thought ic 
would not be prudent to open it, as I had picked it up of my 
own accord. I then went toseveral of the men, and asked them, 
a great many questions; where they lived. They all said (that 
I talked with, but two exceptions) that they were citizens of 
Louisville, Kentucky; the other two lived in Indiana, one hs> 
Jeffersonville, the other in Indianapolis. These men on board 
of the Pike (with but few exceptions) seemed to be a set of cut¬ 
throats and ruffians. One of them was pointed out to me by 
one of the head officers of the boat, who observed that, while- 
he (the officer) was lathering his face, that fellow stole his razor. 
And another one was pointed outto me by a whig passenger,, 
who obseived that he was sold under the vagrant act at St. 
Louis for six bits. I then called on an individual on board of 
said boat, (Pike.) who belonged to the steamboat Mail, by 
the name of Robert Edmason, a nephew of mine, and ask¬ 
ed him what he was doing on the Pike, and why he was, 
not on the steamboat Mail. He observed that he had stay¬ 
ed at Cincinnati to vote, and was then going to his home, which- 
is about six miles from Warsaw, in Kentucky. I asked him 
why he would vote in Ohio, or any where else, when he well 
knew he was not old enough. He said he knew that. I asked 
him if he swore to his vote. He said he was too smart for that; 
he said when he was in Louisville that yonder men (pointing to 
William Stewart) came io him on ihe wharf at Louisville and 
offered him and another man a dollar apiece per day, and pay 
their expenses to Cincinnati and back,if they would go and vote 
the whig ticket. And after chatting some time with said Stew¬ 
art, he (Edmason) said he would see him (Stewart) damned 
first, bcfoie he would vote for money; but that they both be¬ 
longed to the Bteamboat Mail, and were going to Cincinnati, and 
intended to vote the whig ticket. 1 asked Edmason if he voted 
the whig ticket, and he said he did. I thon asked the said Ed¬ 
mason to give me all ihe names that he knew that had voted 
illegal votes; to which he refused, suiting as his ieoson that, if 
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he did that, they would take his life; and that he was afraid to, 
and did not wish to be brought into any scrapes about the elec¬ 
tion; that they were a set of swindlers and cut throats, and 
woud steal the coat off a man’s back. 

Some time after dinner, for the first time, I saw the man 
(Stewart) alone, wiio had been, through the day, sitting with the 
* 'U men. It was just before we arrived at Aurora, or Rising Sun, 
I think the former; and some of the persons on board had,paint-, 
ed or marked on a board the whig majority in Hamilton counter 
and city of Cincinnati I stepped up to him and remarks, 
that we soon would have a fine huzza; and in a few momenfs, 
the persons on the shore, at the before mentioned town, saw fce 
result of the vote on the board, and raised a tremendous hulza. 
He remarked to me, at the same time, and said, is it not a gfeat 
■victory to beat such a scoundrel and villain as Duncan) Sob- 
served, that I thought that the party had gone to greater lengths 
to beat Duncan than any one of the party. He said yes; for he 
was the greatest scoundrel in the world, as well as I recollect. 

I at that moment laid my hand on his shoulder andj observed, 
■old fellow, if it had not have been for you, thai we never would 
•of beat them in (he world. To which he replied, beat indeed! 
No indeed, said he, if ithadnotof been for the votes that I carried 
to Cincinnati, that Duncan would of beaten them to death. I 
asked him, how in the devjl did you manage so as not to be 
tound out) What ward did they vote in) He remarked, that 
he divided them out, and carried seven or eight at a time, and 
voted in different wards, and his friends helped him, and a por¬ 
tion of them voted in the third ward. I asked him if he carried 
as many as eighty or a hundred; and he remarked, that he car¬ 
ried more than either; and remarked more than once that he 
-carried more than Pendleton’s majority. And, I suppose, there 
was eighty or a hundred on boaid that day, and, probably, over 
that number. 

Stewart also informed that he was the man that beat Merry- 
wether, in Jefferson county, Kentucky, who ran, at the August 
•election, for a seat in the legislature of Kentucky. I asked him 
how he managed. He told me that he took the men from the 
■ city of Louisville, and carried them to Six Mile island, and there 
kept them several days, and eat, drank, and slept with them, 
until Monday of the election, and then carried them over into 
Jefferson county, and there got them to vote, and in ihat way he 
beat Merry wether. He also stated that the wbigs did not treat 
him well at Cincinnati; for they did not give him but sevemy- 
five dollars to pay the men with. I asked him who gave him 
that. He said that the Tippecanoe club gave it to him, of Cin¬ 
cinnati. And he remarked, that he had paid out ten dollars of 
his own money, and that he could not pay them off until he got 
to Louisville. I asked him if they were a making any noiEe 
about their pay, ami he said no; that he had j ust been below and 
treated them to a dollar’s worth of drink. He also stated that he 
never eat until they eat. He also stated that they eat in the cab¬ 
in, and part of them slept in the cabin and part on deck. He 
told me that he knew how many men it would take, and they 
were determined to have them. 1 noticed, at dinner, when the 
men came to the table, that it was easy to distinguish them 
from the rest of the passengers, or, that is, the most of them. 

Mr. Shephard of this place, the editor of the Warsaw Patriot, 
A decided whig paper, and as much so as any in the State, was 
on board, and 1 called on him to notice the men, and called his 
atten tion to a gteat many of the circumstances herein detailed. 
And 1 do further state, ihat I went to the bouse where Hhep 
Lard stopped, with an officer, on this day, for the purpose of 
bringing said Shephard before the justice for the purpose of 
faking his deposition, but he could not be found. 

The said Stewart informed me that he would have no difficulty 
in setting the money on his arrival at Louisville. I asked him 
if they did pay him well for his tiouble. lie said he did not 
■charge anything, only his money back; that what he done he 
•done free o' charge 1 asked him how many went up on the steam 
boat Mail; I think he told me between eighty and one hundred. 
1 asked him who had charge of those on the Mail, and he in¬ 
formed me that Russell had; and I think he said Captain Rus¬ 
sell. I asked him if they swore the men that he carried up to 
vote, and he fold me nearly all of them. He told me that he 
-told them, when they came on board the boat at Louisville, 
what they should have if they voted, and if they did not vote, 
they well know what they would get., And further thtB depo¬ 
nent saith not. 

JEFFERSON PEAK. 


B. TILLER, J. P.G. C. 

JAS. F. BLANTON, J. P. G. C. 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, Gallatin county, set: 

The foregoing deposition of Jefferson Peak was this day taken, 
subscribed, and sworn to by the said Jefferson Peak, before the 
undersigned, two of the Commonwealth justices of the peace 
within nnd for the county of Gallatin, Slate ofKentucky. at the 
time and place, and for the purpose stated in the caption there¬ 
of, and the notice hereunto annexed. The said Jefferson Peak 
•being duly sworn, and the question propounded, did, in our 


presence, write with his own hand, the said foregoing depo 
sition. 

Given under our hands and seals this3d day of December, A- 
D., 18Mh_ 

B. TILLER, J P C C [seal ] 

X JAS. F. BLANTON, J. P. G. C. [seal I 

f But as I have said those frauds were, not confined, 
to Hamilton county, they were wide spread, and 
never can be but partially exposed. I hold in my 
hand an expose of the frauds practised in Philadel- 

E hia, as corrupt and as alarming as those which £ 
ave- partially exposed,, as practised in Hamilton 
county. I also hold in my hand the Glentwortli 
frauds as practised in New York, which can only be 
equalled in infamy by those which I have named. 
The limits of a speech will not permit any tiling 
more than a mere synopsis of those frauds. I will 
ask the clerk to read some extracts exposing the 
more glaring abuses practised in Philadelphia- I 
will also ask the clerk t@ read some short extracts of 
the Glentworth frauds in New York. The clerk 
read them.* 

Mr. Speaker, I have nothing to say of the politi¬ 
cal crime, and moral depravity involved in holding 
a seat on this floor, obtained by such means as those 
disclosed by these reports, only so far as I and my 
constituents are concerned. The individuals who 
it is said were returned to this House by this sys- 1 
tern of fraud, were Charles Naylor of Philadelphia* \ 
Edward Curtis, Moses Grinnell, Ogden Hoffman, | 
and James Monroe of New York; and N. G. Pen- j 
dleton of Ohio. How many more have been returned/ 
I know not, nor is it my present purpose to inquire, 
(except as to the member from Ohio.) Of them I leave, 
others to speak, with the single remark, that present 
honor gained by such frauds and treason will be future 
infamy and contempt. But I repeat, that I have 
something to say of these frauds as connected with, 
those I have the honor to represent. The people 
of the first congressional district of Oliio had no 
representative in the 27tli Coi%ress of their choice. 
N. G. Pendleton, esq. of Cincinnati, bore the gover¬ 
nor’s certificate, with the broad seal of Ohio; and by- 
virtue of that certificate and broad seal he appeared and 
took his seat here: but he was no representative 
of the people of the district which the broad seal 
represented him to be. He was the representative 
of a minority of the people of the first congressional 
district of Ohio, and ruffians, thieves, and cut-throats 
of Kentucky, and of other States and counties 
without the district of his residence; and if Mr. Pen¬ 
dleton held a seat here, knowing those facts, he 
held it in the guilt of treason and in the crime off 
peijury. He may not have known them, though, 
every body else in the world beside knew them, 
Mr. Pendleton, in all thg frauds, perjuries, briberies, 
and treasons which characterized the elections of 
1840, all over the Union, but more especially in the 
Ohio first congressional district, may have been a 
political automaton, or mere man-machine, and, like 
Balaam’s ass, moved merely as he was kicked into 
passive action and obedience. If so, he must be 
discharged from any imputation of immorality or 
crime, and the charge placed to his stupidity. I 
undertake to say there was not one dollar short of 
fifty thousand expended in and out of Hamilton 
county, to secure the selection of the whig candidate 
of that district: and no man who has a character for 
truth and veracity, and who wishes to maintain that 
character, and who is acquainted with the circumstan- 

"The Philadelphia and New York frauds are not inserted 



ece, ■will undertake to deny that assertion. That 
vast sum -was expended in consummation of the 
frauds which you have seen and heard disclosed. 
Mr. Pendleton may not have advanced one dollar, 
nor one mill, of all that sum. Though one of the 
richest men in the city of Cincinnati, or the State of 
Ohio, himself, and more immediately interested than 
all others, he may not have advanced one dollar to 
secure his own election, which was secured by a 
system of swindling which no agency but money 
would have secured, and no sum less than that which 
1 have named would have been sufficient;' yet, I 
repeat, he may not have advanced one dollar for 
such an infamous purpose, to secure such an infa¬ 
mous end. The liberality of his federal party 
friends, in their zeal to overthrow the democratic 
party, and to defeat the democratic candidate, may 
have done all without his knowledge, and without 
his pecuniary assistance. That position is hard to 
believe. Mr. Pendleton was in the centre of all 
he cavalcades, coon conventions, and drunken orgies 
wliich disgraced Hamilton county, demoralized so¬ 
ciety, and debased the character of civilized man; 
and it is difficult to bebeve (and almost irreconcila¬ 
bly so) that he could have known nothing of the 
frauds and the means by which his election was to 
be secured. 

Mr. Pendleton is in a dilemma; he may hang to 
which horn he pleases, or on whichever his friends 
please to hang him. He must either stand charged 
with jackassical stupidity, which, if true, rendered 
him unfit for a seat in this hall, as die representative 
of any party, or anybody, even the cut-throats, 
thieves, and ruffians of Kentucky; or, on the other 
hand, if he knew of, and participated in, the frauds 
by which he was electee, or gave countenance to 
them, or aided them by pecuniary means, he was 
unfit to hold a place here or elsewhere, except on 
the gibbet, due to the traitor, or in a cell within the 
gloomy walls of a penitentiary, due to peijury. I 
invent nothing; I nave presented the evidence as it 
came to me—as I received it from the highest tribu¬ 
nal in our State. I draw no other conclusions than 
every person, bound and governed by correct prin¬ 
ciples of morality and patriotism, must draw. For 
myself, I declare* in presence of my Maker and tills 
assembly, to -whom I am responsible here, and to 
whom I must answer hereafter for every idle and 
profane word spoken, that I know of no crime or 
crimes in my State which would consign me, hand¬ 
cuffed and shackled, to the penitentiary and to eter¬ 
nal infamy, in the commission of which I would 
feel more degraded in the estimation of man, more 
wounded in my own conscience, and more offensive 
before God, than those ,by which I believe Mr. 
Pendleton held a seat in this hall. I mean the 
crimes of bribery and treason by which his certifi¬ 
cate was purchased, and the penury which was com¬ 
mitted in the oath which he took at the threshold of 
his representative duties, to support the constitution, 
which constitution he violated by taking his scat 
here, and which he continued to violate every min¬ 
ute—every moment—while ho occupied it Still, of 
all this, 1 repeat, Mr. Pendleton may have been in¬ 
nocent. It is not for me to judge, nor do I feel at 
liberty to judge. Human judgment, I suppose, in a 
voluntary act, and the power under our control; or 
why should the Supreme Judge of the universe 
have ordered us to “judge not lest ye be judged." 
Knowledge is founded on the evidence of things 
seen, and therefore is not to be controlled by either 
the mind or the will. Faith and belief are conclu¬ 


sions we draw from the evidence of things not seen, 
and are irresistible. Faith and belief are not con¬ 
trolled by the will, hence the maxim, “we are bound 
to believe So it is with those who witnessed the 
election frauds of 1840, in Hamilton county, to se¬ 
cure the certificate of election to Mr. Pendleton. 
They are bound, irresistibly, to believe that he had 
some hand in them, and consequently guilty to the 
same extent of the moral and political crimes which 
I have attached to him, or any one holding a seat 
here under such circumstances. 

Let no one charge me with taking advantage of 
parliamentary privilege, or of the high mountains, 
broad valleys, and wide rivers which seven hundred 
miles distance interposes between me and Mr. Pen¬ 
dleton and his friends. I have taken no such ad¬ 
vantage. I hold myself responsible in my individual 
capacity for all I say here or elsewhere, whether in 
a private or representative capacity; and moreover, 
I repeatedly, and to assembled hundreds, and as¬ 
sembled thousands, in every part of Hamilton coun¬ 
ty, and within hearing of Mr. Pendleton’s door, (if 
not in his presence, it was because he would not 
come to hear me,) made all the charges, and in as 
strong tenns, and with similar language as I am now 
doing, both against Mr. Pendleton and his active 
partisans; and I shall continue to do so at home and 
elsewhere, solong as the crimes, frauds, briberies,trea¬ 
sons, and corruptions of 1840 shall stick to his and 
their skirts, ana cover their entire carcasses. I fear 
no accountability; I speak nothing but the truth; I 
have the ability to maintain it. My constituents ex¬ 
pect me to speak the truth, and the whole truth, and 
they know I will speak it so as to be understood. 
No speech or saying of mine shall ever lose force, if 
it have any, from want of strong language; I like to 
call things by their proper names. 

Mr. Speaker, I was as much the legal and consti¬ 
tutional representative of the people of the first con¬ 
gressional district in the 27th Congress as I am of 
this. I was elected in 1840 by a majority of more 
than five hundred of thq legal voters of that district, 
and yet the returns showed a majority against me 
of one hundred and sixty votes, such were 
the numbers of imported voters—such the num¬ 
ber of pipelayers, such the frauds. This 
statement may be called bold; if so, there is 
not an intelligent and true democrat in Hamilton 
county, but what will make or endorse it. I moke 
it as well from a conscientious belief, as a knowl¬ 
edge of its truth. This knowledge and belief, with 
me, is founded on facts that came under my own 
knowledge and observation—on the facts which 
this journal discloses, a small part of which has 
been read to you—on the fact that, prior to the day 
of election, several of the wards in the city of Cin¬ 
cinnati were polled; every whig and democratic 
voter having a right to vote was counted by a 
committee for that purpose; and in every ward 
which was polled, the ballot-box showed the demo¬ 
cratic vote to be almost precisely what the poll had 
shown it; but in every ward the ballot-box showed 
an increase of whig votes, over that polled, from fifty 
to two hundred andfifty. In 1840, there were but few 
changes in Hamilton county: some who acted with 
the democratic party turned to the whig side; 
some who had acted with the whigs turned to the 
democratic side. I believe the majority of changes 
were in favor of the democracy. But little was 
gained to either party by changes. But I ask your 
attention to another lact in support of this assertion, 
and that is this—that in the last congressional con- 
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lest, the democratic majority was one thousand and and patriotism, and in the commission of treason, 
fourteen; and yet, owing to the absence of the ex- bribery, and perjury, they should be, and will be, 
citement necessary to bring out the democratic worn as a mark of disgrace and infamy. I leave 
voters, the aggregate democratic vote was near one Mr. Pendleton and his Kentucky cut-throat ruffian 
thousand less than it was in 1840, though in that and thieving constituents to decide the question, 
year the democracy were defeated one hundred and Mr. Speaker, it is a divine truth, and is re¬ 
sixty votes; all of which shows, most conclusively, garded as a maxim far and wide as civilized society, 
that the whig ticket in 1840 was carried by the im- that “evil should not be done that good may come of it” 
portation of foreign voters, to the number of more When the moral part of the community in 1840 re- 
than seven hundred, in violation of the constitution, monstrated aghinst the means which were resorted 
the election laws, the people’s rights, and the elec- to by the federal party to overthrow the democracy, 
tive franchise. And if there were no other frauds the universal answer was, that “the end justifies the 
disclosed in that shameful, reckless, and viUanous mean.” Now, sir, I wish to say something about 
campaign of 1840, those alone are sufficient to im- the means that were used, and the end effected by 
pose upon us the duty of passing this bill into a the means; and I think I will be able to show that 
law; but I repeat, that I have no time to expose the the end was worthy of the means, and the means 
wide-spread corruptions of that election, alike in worthy of the end, and that they were both worthy 
their tendencies fatal to the morals of society, as of each other. 

destructive to the free institutions of our country. This government has been in existence something 
I have been asked a thousand times, by letter and more than half a century under its present orgarn- 
otherwise, by those who were made acquainted with zation. There are members in this House who axe 
the frauds practised in Hamilton county, why I did seniors of this government. For forty years of its 
not appear here, and contest Mr. Pendleton’s seat, whole existence it has been under democratic ad- 
There were two reasons, either of which was suffi- ministration; and although it has, for the balance 
cient in itself. First, I was too proud to do it. Sec- of the time, and at two different times, been frostbitten 
olid, my* constituents were too proud to permit me and withered by federal administration, yet its prog 
to do it. I was too proud to ask redress at the hands ress has been onward—onward. From the time of its 
of a whig House, whose hatred for me I knew only commencement, up to 1840 inclusive, it presented a 
to be commensurate with my hatred for them. I progress in civilization which can challenge the his- 
speak politically. I was too proud to ask an inves- tory of nations, literature, philosophy, agriculture, 
ligation at the hands of a whig House, who I mechanics, and general science, and every improve- 
Jknew possessed neither the magnanimity, generos- ment that characterizes civilized man, had advanced 
ity, or justice to do that which the most indisputa- with a rapidity of which the history of the world 
ble evidence should have demanded. I was too shows no example. The progress of commerce, 
proud to appear before a jury for the redress of a science, literature, and refinement, of the republics 
•wrong and a violence, many of whom I knew were of Carthage, of Greece, and of Rome, has employed 
the very inventers and workers of that very organ- a thousand pens, and lias been sung by ten thou- 
ized system of swindling by which that wrong and sand tongues, in description and praise. The same 
that violence were effected. 1 was too proud to ask progress and advancement of the European govem- 
any favor, or even justice, at the hands of my en- ments have exhausted eulogy, and almost con- 
emies; and I was too proud to apply to a House for founded wonder; and yet the advancement of the 
the redress of a violence, knowing, as I did, that republic of the United States, in every characteristic 
more than one-half of its members held their seats of civilization, human happiness, and national great- 
by virtue of the same system of frauds by which I ness, has been more in half a century than theirs 
was deprived of mine. My constituents were too has been in five hundred years. The savage 

} >roud to permit me to ask for the redress of a vio- wilderness has been tamed, and the wild man has fled, 
ence which they had the power themselves to re- The widespread and dense wildernesses that once 
dress, and which violence they have redressed— made the earth groan with their native growth, have 
though that redress would have been much more been converted into highly cultivated farms, and now 
triumphant, could they have provoked Mr. Pendle- groan with the rich productions of the hand of in¬ 
ton to have been the opposing candidate; but into dustry. The broad rivers which (many of them) 
that lie was neither to be kicked nor coaxed, be- were agitated but by the winds and the bark canoe 
cause (as the rude democrats said) his vanity and of the savage, now bear on their bosoms thousands 
ambition had cost him too much already. The of steamboats, laden with the rich productions 
democrats say (and I have never heard a whig deny of happy freemen, and command the tempest and 
it) that he paid §20,000 for three letters of the al- defy the waves. The canvass of our commercial 
pliabet, to the end that he might have a title prefixed ships whitens every ocean, every sea, and every bay. 
to his name. Well, I know no reason why a man The American flag is displayed in every civilized 
may not purchase a title in this country as well as port in the world. The face of our continent is 
in any other; and he may place that tide at the head checkered with turnpikes, railroads, and canals; our 
or tail of his name, as his own fancy or his taste hills are made to yield their valuable timbers, and 
may dictate. But §20,000 is a big price to pay for our mountains to give up their rich minerals. Cities, 
two consonants and one vowel, which, in tnetr or- great towns, beautiful and pleasant villages, dot the 
der, are to be placed H-O-N, to give them their face of the continent. Houses of worship, colleges 
most potent meaning; and that meaning may con- of science, seminaries of learning, and school-houses 
vey honor or disgrace. Nor does the price augment of common education, temples of justice, as well as 
the honor, or diminish the disgrace. If he who pos- theatres of innocent amusement, adorn almost every 
sesses them procured them in an honorable way, or city, town, and village, on our continent. Peace, 
if they have been awarded as the price of intelli- plenty, and happiness, overspread the land, and 
genoe, patriotism, and virtue, they are but the evi- cheerfulness beams from every countenance. In- 
dence of merit due to him who wears them; but if dustry is respected, industry rewarded, and industry 
they have been purchased at the expense of virtue protected. In this prosperous and glorious career, 



there was but one obstruction—and that was an 
irresponsible corporate banking syetem which had 
grown up, and which more of by-and-by, or some 
other occasion; at present, I will pass it. 

I repeat that all ibis unexampled prosperity, this rapid ad¬ 
vancement, this magical elevation of national greatness, was 
under the influence and auspices of democratic administration 
four-fifths of the existence of this government. But a strange 
dream came over the people. They seem to have become sa¬ 
tiated with prosperity, and to have grown weary with happi¬ 
ness and good government,and theymust needs have a “change.” 
Sir, I desire to dwell some little on that wbrd "change.” The 
word change has always a potent political word. It has ever 
been the rallying word of the demagogue. Itis theyelp el the 
disappointed office-seeker. It has ever been so from the com- 
mneement of civilized government. It was the cry of change 
that overthrew the first republican government that history 
describes—I mean the government of the Israelites. That was 
a republican government, from the lime of the conquest of Ca¬ 
naan; and altnough laws were proposed to the people through 
Meses, yet no law was obligatoiy until it was received and 
adopted by the voice or suffrage of the people. The Almighty 
was their king, but not without their choice. He was repeat¬ 
edly elected as such by the suffrage of the people. Moses, al¬ 
though geneially regarded as the Israelitish legislator, in his 
time was nothing more than a mediator, or medium through 
which the will, the wishes, and approbation of the Almighty 
were communicated. 

The Jewish government was established on those principles 
which alone can make a people happy and independent. The 
Jews were an agricultural people, and every man a freeholder; 
and such were the restrictions on the alienation of landed 
property, that every Jew came into the world the owner of 
land, and went out ofthe world the owner of land. It was a prom¬ 
inent principle of the Jewish government to encourage agricul¬ 
ture, and to foster i: above all other business or occupation; and, 
so long as that policy remained, so long it was retained in its 
primitive simplicity—there was no people on earth more happy 
than were the Jews. But, in the course ol time, demagogues 
and ambitious politicians grew up among them. They must 
needs have a change. Though above all the people on earth, 
they were not only blessed with the best government and the 
richest land, but were daily furnished by the hand of the Al¬ 
mighty; they were daily rereiving the bounties of his goodness; 
they had been delivered from Egyptian bondage by a miracu¬ 
lous interposition of Divine Providence; and, when hotly pur¬ 
sued by Phtyaoh and his host, they had seen Moses, by divine 
power,smite the Arabian gulf with a rod, divide the waters, 
and roil back the mighty waves, through which they passed 
dry-shod, while Pharaoh and his host were drowned; when 
on their way in the parched wilderness, they drank pure water, 
which they had seen MoBes draw from the flinty rock by a 
smite of his rod; when they ahungered in the wilderness, 
manna fell from heaven, of which they ate in gratitude and 
solemn thanks;—all these tilings were fresh in their recollec¬ 
tion when they first attempted a change: and that trAange was 
to desert the standard of Moses, and the Almighty’s protection, 
and betake themselves to Aaion, and erect a golden calf, and 
bestow on it the divine honors which were due to Him who had 
delivered them from bondage, and fed them in the wilderness: 
that was the first change. The motives of the Jews in that 
change were of a character with those which moved a majori¬ 
ty of the'American people in 1810, when they deserted the dem¬ 
ocratic standard and betook themselves to whigery. They 
were wont lo erect a calf, too—not a calf to be made of gold, 
but one to be made of shinplasters; a kind of ras-tag and bob 
tail calf—a calf to be made with rags and lamp-black, worthy 
ofa rag-baron aristocracy. But John Tyler knocked that calf 
on the head, thank God. as Moses did Aaron’s; for when he 
(Moses) returned from the mount, he demolished Aaron’s calf, 
and reconciled the Almighry with the Jews, whose wrath had 
been kindled against them for their idolatry. 

But ere long corrupt politicians again sprang up, and denoun 
ced the government as weak and imbecile Demagogues and 
loaf-TS multiplied, who, (in that country as in this, and every 
other,) too iazy to work and too proud to beg, determined to 
live on the labor of others. Not content with that wise and 
equitable system of government which distributed justiceand 
equally to all, and made every Jew a constituent partfpfilie 
government—made every Jew a landholder and a freeman;— 
not content with that policy which made the Jews an agricul¬ 
tural people, (for which they were peculiarly fitted, and to 
which their country was peculiarly adapted,) they sought to 
establish systems of inequality; to divert the public attention 
from the humble, punctual, and frugal—though honorable- 
pursuits of agriculture; and to adopta system more in accord 
ance with oriental grandeur: to this end, privileged orders and 
irresponsible institutions must be established—something like 
the tioiirv souehi to be established in our country, which has 
for its object the oppression of the many to enhance the inter¬ 
ests of the few,—I mean a protective-tariff system—a credit ays- 


tem—a banking system, and a Bhinplaster currency,—or, in 
brief, a system by which swindlers may plunder honest men. No 
oth$ systems would divert and deceive the people from the pol- 
icy and stern frugality which it was the constant effort of Moses to 
inculcate, and which the whole frame of government favored. 
But the corrupt politicians and demagogues rung change! 
change! and a portion of the people, who bad gradually become 
corrupted with oriental passionsandorientalgrandeur, permitted 
their patriotism to be shaken. They began to think there was 
something sublime in an eastern court, wiiich gave character, 
dignity, show, and power, to a nation, which was incompatible 
with a simple republican government. The rage for change 
spread. They must have a court- The show, the gaudy tinsel, 
the splendor and the luxuries ofa court, captivated their minds, 
blinded their understanding, and vitiated their tastes. The dis¬ 
tempered rage fora change spread more and wider. To have 
a court, they must have a king—not their frugal Moses, or their 
divine Deliverer any longer; but a temporal king, who could 
bestow bounties, and receive flatteries—a court, a king, milita¬ 
ry splendftr, a central power, and a strong government. Moses, 
ahd a man called Samuel, who was a successor of Moses, re¬ 
monstrated against a change of government, and represented, 
in the strongest possible terms, the dangers and fatal effects of 
eastern corruptions, eastern despotism, and eastern bondage. 
All their remonstrance was in vain: a change they would 
have; a temporal king they would have; an oriental court 
and a military depositism they would have; and the Almighty 
gave them, in his anger, a king, and all the rest soon follow¬ 
ed. i-’aul was the first king under their new change. 
He governed well for a short time, but soon became des¬ 
potic, and towards the last of his reign became insupport- 
ably capricious. II* was rejected, and one David was 
chosen in his place. David was a true patriot, a sincere friend 
of his country, and ardently devoted to iis highest interests. 
The country prospered under his administration, though ori¬ 
ental customs, Bnd the militagy spirit of the people, grew un¬ 
der his reign, and, with these, increased taxation. Solomon 
succeeded David, ne ruled with moderation and wisdom at 
first, but, towards the end of his reign, becaire very tyrannical, 
and laid heavy burdens upon his people. Oppression had al¬ 
ready become the reward of their desired change. Rehoboam 
succeeded Solomoff. He refused to lighten the burdens of the 
people; and this caused a dismemberment of the empire—ten 
tribes going off, under Jeroboam, and forming a separate gov¬ 
ernment. From this lime the nation became rapidly more and 
more corrupt; the kings more and more despoiicj the people 
more and more enslaved: and the result of all was the decay 
and ruin of the government. Let us sum up the evils of the 
change: 

1. An increase of taxation, with the increase of the military 
spirit; and numerous and exhausting wars, as a consequence. 

2. Tyranny and despotism in the government—many of the 
kings becoming as tyrannical as the eastern despots. 

3/ A neglect of agriculture. 

4 Entire change m the admirable agrarian laws of Moses. 

5. Ultimate ruin, and subjection of the nation to a foreign 
yoke. / 

And this, sir, was the career of the Israelites; and (his the 
ruin brought upon them by tiiat fatal word change , invented, 
introduced, and rung by demagogues and corrupt politicians, 
who have been the overthrow and downfall of every republic. 

I have no time to trace up the histories of lepublics, or free 
governments, and expose the fataleffec's of that word change. 
if I liad, I could refer you to the word change , whicli was nev¬ 
er out of the mouth of nanno, by which he embarrassed the 
correct action of the senate of Carthage, and poisoned the minds 
of the people; and by which he embarrassed the movements of 
Hannibal, at the very time he was shaking the walls of Rome; 
and by which he succeeded in effecting the recall of Hannibal, 
and, with his recall, the destruction of the lust hope of ever 
conquering Rome; and by which, too, he and his kindred spirits 
succeeded in overthrowing the republic of Carthage, and mak¬ 
ing her the prey to Roman conquest. 

I could, also, refer to the demagogues and corruptand bribed 
politicians of Greece, who. with their pockets full of Persian 
gold, and their mouths filled with change , laid the foundation 
for the overthrow of her republics. It was the same fatal 
word, in the brawling mouths of corrupt politicians, that sub¬ 
verted the Roman republic; and the same word, after the over¬ 
throw of the republic, placed one vile despot after another on 
the throne, each vile despot viler and more despotic than his 
predecessor, until the people of Rome, from being the freest 
people on earth, became the greatest slaves on ear.h, and un¬ 
til, too. it was finally overthrown. The overthrow of all those 
republics was brought about by the word change in the mouths 
of corrupt politicians, hired demagogues, and pensioned liars, 
precisely such as overspn ad our country in 1840, and by 
whose means the democracy wore overthrown. Yes, air. 
overthrown by pensioned liars, hired demagogues, cor¬ 
rupt and bribed politicians, whose incessant cry was 
change ! change! change! The word change was never 
permitted to tile on the ear. Well, the change was ef- 
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fected. The democratic party was overthrown. A democrat¬ 
ic candidate for (he presidency was defeated in hie re-election 
—one who had administered the government on as pure prin¬ 
ciples as it ever had been administered or ever will be admin¬ 
istered—one who had sustained our free instil utions, the consti¬ 
tution, and the nation’s honor, with an ability and a wisdom 
which never has been surpassed since the formation of our 
government—a man who was and is alike distinguished for 
the purity of his morals as for his talents as a statesman; dis¬ 
tinguished alike for his firmness as for his attachment to demo¬ 
cratic principles and the support of democratic institutions; 
alike distinguished for the qualities of his head as for the good¬ 
ness of his heart; with a moral reputation which even the sirocco 
breath of slander dare not approach. Such was the man whose 
election was defeated by that potent word change , and ilsaccom 
panying means. Yes, sir, the accompanying means; I must have 
something 10 say about the accompanying means, in connex¬ 
ion with the word change. And what were they! Ah! sir, 
could they be blotted from the recollection of man, and could 
the history] that records them be annihilated, what iriend to 
his country—what man or patriot, jealous of the honor and ihe 
reputation ofhis country and the American character, would 
wish to revive their recollection'! But to the disgrace of this 
people, and to the dishonor of our republican institutions, here 
and elsewhere, they live in memory—they live in history, and 
will live afier all who now live will have returned to dust. 
They will live when time shall have crumbled the marble col¬ 
umns that support the dome of this hall; even then, the drunken 
orgies which disgracf d the elections of 1840 will be classed with 
the drunken orgies which disgraced ail Greece in the worship 
of Bacchus; fresh, then, will the disgraceful scenes of 1840 be 
in history, a6 the bacchanalian feasts are now. So we cannot 
hide them; knowing them as we do,and known as they are, we 
may better serve our country by exposing them. 

I desire to tax your time a few momems while I make a 
fewcomments on truth—for I regard it as the highest virtue 
of any people, whether in a national, or in an individual 
pointof view. In the language of another, truth is a light fiom 
on high. It is almost the only thing on earth which is worth 
the research and care of man. It is the light of our mind: it 
should he the rule and the guide of our heart, as it is the founda¬ 
tion of our hopes, and the comfort of our fears. It is ihe alle¬ 
viating balm of our evils, and the true remedy of all our trou¬ 
bles and misfortunes Ii is ihe source of good, and the horror 
of bad conscience; it is the secret punisher of vice, and the 
everlasting reward of virtue. It immortalizes those who prac¬ 
tise it; it dignifies the chains, and makes supportable the dark 
and gloomy dungeon ofthose who suffer for it; and it brings and 
perpetuates public praise and public honors upon the memo¬ 
ries of those who have been its defenders and its martyrs. It 
makes respectable the humility and the poverty of those who 
have sacrificed all in its pursuit and its support. It inspires 
magnanimity of thought, and forms heroic souls, of . which this 
world is unworthy. It has made every sage and every hero 
that the world has ever produced, worthy of the name. How 
unfortunate that it was it was not better known and more 
highly appreciated by the whigs at all times, but more especial¬ 
ly in the political campaign of 1840! But, to form a true esti¬ 
mate of its exahed merits, we must contrast it with its antago¬ 
nist principle—falsehood; which, of all vices, 'is the most de¬ 
grading and degraded. It sinks those who practise it, in the es¬ 
timation of God and the virtuous world, below the brute; and 
confirms the end, the tuin, and the disgrace, it issought to avoid 
All these principles and effects, whelhei of truth or falsehood, 
may lie applied in an individual and private sense;'but how 
much moro estimable is truth when applied in a national sense? 
and how much more disgusting and horrible is falsehood when 
viewed in a national sense, or used to deceive a nation? A false¬ 
hood is a misrepresentation of a fact, or things, for the purpose 
of deception. A falsehood works two evils—a crime on the part 
of him who attempts to deceive, and an injury on the part of him 
who is deceived. If an individual makes a misreprentation, not 
knowing it to be such, he is guilty of no falsehood in the moral 
sense, and is guilty of no wrong except the injury to him win* 
is deceived. So. too, if an individual relate a falsehood,and it 
fails to deceive the individual intended, to be deceived, either 
from the improbability of the thing intended to be misrepre¬ 
sented, or from the known character' of the misrepresentor us 
a liar,—in that case, the misrepresentation fails of its object, 
and no injury is done; but the moral turpitude of the falsehood 
“ undimimshed. The failure to accomplish a crime, does not 
dimmish the crime involved in the intention and effort to com¬ 
mit it. So, too, is a falsehood criminal in proportion to the in¬ 
jury which its misrepresentation may effect. If it deceives a 
nation, it is criminal m its effects anti design, in proportion to 
the magnitude of the nation and the extent of the evil. Now, 
air, I charge falsehood as one of the means used by the federal 
P" 1 ? m 1840 to overthrow the democracy, and to defeat the 
election of Mr. Van Buren. and every democratic candidate that 
was defeated. But when falsehood is substituted for truth to 
effect an object, every other means—however criminal, how 
- ever mean, however detestable, and however degrading—are 


sure to be called in as auxiliaries. So. it was in the election of 
1840—to falsehood as a means, slander, detraction, perjury, 
bribery, and treason, were called in; and the whole, united, 
constituted a part of the means by which the federalists were 
too successful. But, in addition to falsehood, and all its vile 
and unworthy associates, there were other means used, equally 
degrading to the American character, and the Ameiican nation; 
all of which I shall treat in their order. And first of the false¬ 
hoods—wholesale falsehoods I deal in—wholesale andgeneral 
whig falsehoods I begin with No. 1. It was said the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. Van Buren was an extravagant, a wasteful, and a 
corrupt administration. To put a direct contradiction upon 
this triple falsehood, I will submit statistics; and ip order that 
I may be read with greater ease. I will make them as brief as 
possible; audio order to illustrate, I will compare figures with 
the expenditures of this administration that promised such re¬ 
form. 

The appropriations which supplied the first year of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, were made under the last year of Gen. 
Jarksou’s administration; and of them I will say nothing. The 
amountexpended in the first year of Mr. Van Buren’e adminis¬ 
tration, which was the year 1837, was - - 831,610,002 

Second year. 1838, ..... 31,544,396 

Third year, 1839, - - - - 25,443,716 

Fourth year, 1840,. 22^389,356 


the aggregate amount of the expenditures of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. I say aggregate amount; I mean by that the 
ordinary and extraordinary expenditures; I mean by the ordi¬ 
nary expenditures, the civil and diplomatic expenditures, as 
well as the ordinary expenditures for the army and navy, In¬ 
dian annuities, and interest en the funded or District debt-^allof 
which are ordinary, because they are of yearly occurrence, 
whether we are in peace or in war. They are incidental to the 
army, to the navy, and to our funded debts. I mean by the ex¬ 
traordinary expenditures, those which occurred in consequence 
of the border difficulties; the public buildings, the Creek Indian 

war, the Florida war, the removal of Indians across the Missis¬ 
sippi, and their settlement in agriculture, &c.—all of which 
were extraordinary expenditures, nearly all of which had their 
beginning, and nearly all of which had their end, in Mr. Van Bu¬ 
ren’s administration. I will exhibit the amount of those ex¬ 
traordinary expenditures, as well their several as their aggre¬ 
gate amount. 1 will separate them from the ordinary expendi¬ 
tures, and show the difference. I will then compare the ordi¬ 
nary expenditures under Mr. Van Buren’s administration, wish 
the "ordinary expenditures of this whig-ieformeconomical ad¬ 
ministration, and exhibit the difference, and make it so plain 
that every democratic boy of Israel shall be able to overthrow 
any whig of Gath, or of the Philistine tribe, though he be as 
big as Goliah. 

The amount expended for the Florida war within the terra 
of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, together witli the Creek war, 

was, as reports show - - - 838,000,000 

The amount expended on behalf of allourborder 

difficulties ..... 500,000 

Amount for removal of Indians across the Missis¬ 
sippi, ami their settlement - - - 3,261,315 

Amount expended on the public buildings, viz: 

Amount on the treasury building - - - 400,000 

Do do post office do - - - 400,000 

Do do patent office do - - - 400,000 


The aggregate of which is 


This we find to be the entire amount expended in Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration for its full term, for the ordinary sup¬ 
port of the army, navy, and the government, civil and'diplo- 
matic. 

I now exhibit the expenditures of the first two years of this 
Philistine whig administration,—whig in the Senate—whig ia 
the House—whig all over, with the entire control of the gov¬ 
ernment in tiieir hands, so fat as the appropriating power 
was concerned; and I have no expenditures to exhibit but 
those which 1 have called ordinary in Mr. Van Buren’s ad¬ 
ministration; for there has been no Florida war, no Indians to 
remove, no borderdifficultiesexcept what were settled by nego¬ 
tiation, nor any public buildings, except some small finishing 
expenditures; and what do you think they are, sir? I hold in 
my hand House document No. 62, prepared by a whig officer o - '\ 
this House: of course it is good authority against whig profli¬ 
gacy. Here is the document. It is a pamphlet; it isall cover¬ 
ed with figures, and every figure counts tens, hundreds, thou¬ 
sands, tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, and 
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ten* of millions, such as no man can number or detail in a 
speech. I must describe by aggregates. I must lump the 
millions. Here they are. 1 expose them to the honest peo- 
pie, the hard handed tax payers, who were promised reform, 
retrenchment, and relief from tax burdens, if they would unite 
with the federalists to overthrow the democracy. 

While in power, the whies held three sessions in one Con¬ 
gress. Here are the appropriations made each sessioB: 

For diplomatic and miscellaneous— 


First se 
Second session 
Third session 


Third session 


For military service, including all 
which belongs to the military 
department— 

First session 
Second session 
Third session 


2,274,637 
8,737,864 
9,096 907 


Further appropriations for the 
naval department, second and 
third sessions, show 


Thus, itseems that the ordinary expenses of the whig reform 
and retrenchment administration for two years, (not four,) 
shows thesumof fifty-eight millions seven hundred and nine¬ 
teen thousand eight hundied and sixty seven dollars. 

Now for the comparison. I have deducted the extraordinary 
expenditures under Mr. Van Huron’s administration from the 
ordinary, and fed that they were— 

For the first year - - - $14,603,490 

For the second year ... 14 537,879 

For the third year • . . 8,437,203 1 

For the fourth year • - • 5.382,843 


Making in all - - - 42,961,315 

Which is th-; amount ofthe extraordinary expenditures. If we 
deduct this sum from the whole amount, (ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditures,) the balance will show the amount of 
ordinary expenditures through the whole four years of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administrator: 

Aggregate amount of ordinary and extraordinary expendi¬ 
tures . ' - - $110,997,471 

From which deduct— 

Extraordinary expenditures • • 42,961,315 


This estimate shows that, through the fouryeats of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration, the ordinary expenditures of theeov- 
ernment were sixty-eight million thirty-six thousand one hun¬ 
dred andfifiy-six dollars; while a federal coon administration, 
in two years of its time, under a solemn pledge of reform and 
retrenchment, has expended fifty-eight millions seven hundred 
and nineteen thousand and nine hundred dollars. Let us see 
the difference. Here it is: 

Amount of all ordinary expenditures under Mr. 

Van Buren’a administration (four years) - 68,036,156 

From which deduct— 

Amount of all ordinary expenditure* under 
the coon administration (two years) - 858,719,967 


810,316,189 

Thus it appears from statistics, official and true as moral 
reason, that the ordinary expenditures of the two first yarn 
of this reform and retrenchment administration have been 
but 810,316,189 less than the entire four years of Mr. Van 
Buren’s administration. But, I may be told that there were 
some extraordinary expenditures necessaiy under this admin¬ 
istration; wbat were they? The Florida war was closed when 
it came into power; at least, so near so, that there were not 
four hundred Seminole warriors in Florida, and they were 
fast coming in and surrendering. The boundary difficulty was 
so far concluded, that nothing was leftbut negotiation, and that 
was conducted to our disadvantage, our dishonor, and the sur¬ 
render of a vast territory. The Creek war was ended, the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians were removed, and the public 
But. ifll is contended that 


there were extraordinary expenditures, I will offset them with 
some extraordinary expenditures io Mr. Van Buren’s adminis¬ 


tration, which I have not classed as such. I mean the expendi¬ 
tures growing out of the extra session, in the summer of 1837, 
which was brought upon the people by the impolitic connexion 
of the government with the swindling banking institutions. 


And this, sir, is the end, so far as retrenchment and reform is 


the democratic party. The means, as 1 have stated—false¬ 
hood, and its infamous auxiliaries, corruption, bribery, treason, 
and petjury—wereto be justified by the end; and the end is au 
increase of the expenditure nearly double, and consequently 
a double imposition of taxes, and doubleburdens on the people. 
So much for the corrupt means; so much for the un¬ 
fortunate end, both worthy of each other, worthy of the 
party who used them, and worthy of the party who have 
brought them about. I say, then, that the promises which 
were made of reform and retrenchment were falsehoods; they 
were made for the purposes of deception, and have deceived; 
they involve the crime of falsehood, and the injury of de¬ 
ception. But the sweeping, unlimited, and reckless false¬ 
hoods of 1810 were not confined to false promises; they were 
fraught with slander, detraction, and libels both of men and 
measures. To enumerate the falsehoods and slanders would 
require volumes; to enumerate the slandered would be. to em¬ 
brace every prominent democrat in the country, and every 
measure of tbe then administration. It is not my purpose to 
enter into particulars, or to deal in personalities; but there i? 
one case, and one person, that I must be permitted to speak o( 
while on this branch ofthe subject. The case tu which 1 allude 
was the speech of Mr. Buchanan of the Senate; and that per 
son is honest John Davis of Massachusetts. 'HoDestJobn! God 
save the mark! 

Mr. Buchanan, when supporting the independent treasury 
bill, said: “The chief object was to disconnect the government 
from all banks; to secure the people’s money from the wreck of 
the banking system, and to have it always ready to promote 
the prosperity ofthe country in peace, and to defend it in war. 
Incidentally, however, it will do some good in checking the ex¬ 
travagant spirit of speculation, which is the bane of society . 11 
Mr. B., throughouthis speech, from which the above extract is 
taken, denied that the independent treasury system would or 
could have the effect to produce the disasters upon the commu¬ 
nity which its enemies attributed to it. The effects attributed 
were, that it would destroy the banks, break down the credit 
system, establish an exclusive metallic currency, reduce the 
value of property and the price of labor. He denied that the 
bill possessed the power to produce such effects; and (as all'his 
speeches show) was opposed to an exclusive metallic currency 
in the then condition of the country, owing to the manner in 
which the commercial, mercantile, and general interests of the 
country were interwoven with banks, paper currency, and the 
credit system. No man trodmore cautiously, or advanced with 
more precision, and, at the same time, with more firmness, in the 
reformations that were then in progress in relation to the cur¬ 
rency, arid to tbe control, management, anti disbursement of the 
national revenue, than did Mr. B. The safety of tbe revenue, 
and iis proper and secure management, without materially af¬ 
fecting the channels of trade and the general interests of the 
country, seemed to be his highest object—lor the truth of which 
I can safely refer to all his speeches in support of the inde¬ 
pendent treasury plan, and all financial measures appertainin': 
thereto. I speak knowingly; 1 speak from beating hisspeeclif ' 
when made, and reading them when printed; and yet, in the face 
of all who heard him, and all who read his speeches, John Davis 
puts this argument in his mouth, viz: “It (the independent 
treasury)contains the necessary corrective [for the evils] im¬ 
putable to the pernicious influence or bank paper, as it will 
check importations of foreign goods, suppress what we callthe 
credit system, and, by restoring a specie currency, reduce the 
wages of labor and the value of property!” And this argument, 
which Mr. Buchanan never conceived, for, if he did, never ex, 
pressed.) constituted a pai t of "honest John's 1 ' speech, and was 
heralded far and wide through the country; and was label leu 
and endorsed, and heralded back again, by every foul, filthy, 
false federal sheet in the land; and by every hired bank min¬ 
ion and corrupt demagogue in the shape of a stump speaker, 
from Daniel Webster down to the most contemptible wm? 
whiffet of federal mimicry. I take it on my sell to say, 


and hold myself responsible, that a more —-- 

falsehood never was invented—a baser and more ground¬ 
less falsehood never cnteied the head or _ heart of any 
man. It was a falsehood worthy to be conceived by a vile, 
vitiated brain; worthy to be cherished by a corrupt heart; 
worthy to he given birth to by a polluted and foul mouth; »nu 
worthy to be promulgated by a poisoned pen; and worthy to w 
endorsed by a reckless, unprincipled, and corrupt party. i 
have noticed this falsehood, thoufih at first personal; but it wai 
told and spread to deceive a nation, and it did deceive a nation. 
It contained in its beginning the crime of a falsehood, and >n 
effect and end the injuryof a falsehood. I name it and expo** 
it, In connexion with others of a like character, that the indi¬ 
vidual community may guard themselves against the effects o> 
such falsehoods in the coming contest, which will fall upon tne 
country as leaves in autumn by the blight of frost. 

But falsehood and slander, and the base, criminal, anu trea¬ 
sonable auxiliaries which were brought to co-operate w>» 
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them, as I have said, were pet the only reeoit of the federal -1 
iet» in 1846. There were other means, perhaps less criminal, 
but not less disgraceful, resorted to. I mean drunken orgies; 
empty displays; vulgar scenes; and exhibitions of coons, pos¬ 
sums, skunks, empty barrels, old gourds, and snapping turtles; 
profane sacrifices; Tippecanoe and Hartford banners. These 
disgraceful shows, senseless parades, and profane demon¬ 
strations, were as fatal to the good order of society, and 
the moral institutions of the country, as the change they 
effected was fatal to its political and pecuniary inter¬ 
ests. Dignity of character, and morality of purpose, were 
alike sacrificed. All orders, all sexes, and ail professions, 
of the entire federal family, were contaminated with the 
virus. Every institution and every temple, however sacred, 
was polluted. The temple of justice and the temple of re¬ 
ligion, the judge’s seat and sacred desk, were prostituted to the 
use and the level of the dogery, and the haunts of debauchery 
and dissipation. Yes, sit; not only were the ermine and the 
judgment-seat contaminated, but the sacted desk and the pulpit 
were polluted; and some of those who claim to be ministers of 
the gospel, ambassadors of our Saviour, and Heaven’s bearers 
of despatches and glad tidings, standard-bearers of the holy 
cross, and those who administer the holy sacraments, prostrated 
themselves from their high and lofty station, to which none 
but apostles and ministers ordained by Heaven’s sanction 
should presume to ascen-',—even some of them, I say, proetra . 
ted themselves a_t the shrine of the corruptions and poiitica* 
iniquities of that time; and, in place of obeying the commands 
of their divine Master, in teaching the way of salvation to a 
dying world, were found playing the political missionary. In 
place of bearing witness to the truth of His holy religion, they 
were endorsing all the base, false, and infamous slanders and 
detraction which were propagated to overthrow the administra¬ 
tion—slander and detraction worthy of the distempered brain 
.of the reckless political desperado, the bean of corruption, and 
the tongue of poison. 

1 cheerfully recognise the right of evety individual in the 
community to exeicise therightsofa freeman; but while I hold 
sacred the names of Christian minister and apostle, 1 deem ita 
duty I owe to the hoiy religion, by which 1 hope for redemption 
and salvation in the world to come, to denounce the man who 
will abuse it, as unworthy to be its professional advocate. Yes, 
sir, some of them were found patticipating with, and ming¬ 
ling in, the drunken carousals that would have disgraced a 
bacchanalian feast, in the most degraded days of Greece. Such 
men are made mr the tables of money changers, not for cast¬ 
ing out devila. They might grace a gambler's board, but ihey 
would pollute a temple. For the honor of the holy redigion of 
our fathers,and the sacred names of minister and apostle, 1 
hope there were not many who sodis|raced themselves, their 
name, and the religion which it is their profession to teach/ 
But there were some. They will be marked, and made tUe 
subjects of religious and moral condemnation while they life, 
and wherever they go. Such were the demoralizing effejxs of 
means used in 1840, and such the end which justified the irmans. 
But, sir, other promises were made besides those of refo/n and 
retrenchment. We will examine them, and see how/ar they 
have been fulfilled. We were promised a sound currency, and 
plenty of it. How has that promise been fulfilled! It is useless 
for me to relate what everybody knows; and that is, that this 
administration has done nothing either to improve the curren¬ 
cy, or to increaseits quantity. So, under the general head of 
falsehoods, I place that to No. 2. 

The people were told that treasury notes were an uncon 
slitutional currency, and were the offspring of the independent 
treausury. They were denounced and ridiculed as "Uncle 
Sam’s skivplasters .” The constitution was to be preserved, 
and there was to be no more of such shinplaster currency. 
The whiss had not been in power three months, before they 
authorized the issue of millions of dollars in treasury notes; 
and they have constituted a vast portion of the national cur¬ 
rency from that day to this. That is general falsehood No 3. 

The people were told, among the thousand other falsehoods 
about the independent treasury, that it was a dangerous exec¬ 
utive engine, and that it placed the purse in the hands of the 
President, and gave him a dangerous control of the national 
treasury; and, if they obtained possession of the government, 
thatdangerous executivecontrol should be abolished. So, one 
ofthe first actsol the federal coon administration was tore- 
peal the independent treasury, without making any provision 
for the sale-keeping and secure disbursement of the public 
revenue. The consequence was, that the President and his 
sectetary, ijtso/acio , acquired the entire and uncontrolled 
possession and management ofevery dollar of the public reve¬ 
nue, aud have so enjoyed it from that day to this. The viola¬ 
tion of that promise I call falsehood No. 4. 

It was urged that the administrations of General 
Jackson and Mr, Van Buren were proscriptive ad¬ 
ministrations; that they were administrations of 
a party and not of the people; that no man was 
permitted to share in the discharge of official duties. 


except those who were partisans to the principles 
and supporters of their administrations; merit, worth, 
honesty, and talents, were no recommendation, dbc. 
All this was false; for, throughout both the adminis¬ 
trations of Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, there 
were more federalists who held office under the general 
government than democrats. But I have no time to 
detail single whig falsehoods; I must limit myself to 
generals. It was said that such a system of unrelenting 
proscription was demoralizing, and was corrupting 
the morals and prostrating the patriotism of the na¬ 
tion; and, if the democracy could be overthrown, 

“proscription should be proscribed .” “Proscription 

proscribed ” was one of the federal coon banners. 

Here Mr. Duncan held up a whig banner, bear-" 
ing this inscription: 


No man was to be turned out of office for opinion’s 
sake. The only question was to be, “is he honest, 
is he capable.” All this, it was well known, was 
contemptible cant and miserable hypocrisy. For 
one month before the presidential inauguration, this 
city was crowded with office-seekers, loafers, and 
loungers, lean, long, and lank, to the-number (it was 
said) of more than thirty thousand. I know that 
every public and private house (and some houses 
that I shall not name) were full from garret to cellar; 
and filled as the houses were, it was impossible to 
walk ten steps at a time in the avenue, without being 
jostled by some staggering, hungry, federal loafer. 
They seemed to have flocked from every part and 
every longitude and every latitude, and every zone, 
torrid, temperate, and frigid, of this wide-spread 
Union, numerous as the locusts, the lice, and the 
frogs of Egypt, and more devouring and destructive. 
Old federalists, who had been driven into caves 
with the Adamses, where they bad slept for forty 
years, waked up, came forth in their moth-riddled, 
antiquated garbs, staggering on their worm-eaten 
staves, dragging their withered, emaciated carcasses, 
and shaking their gray lodes;—such a gather¬ 
ing never before was seen; such a gathering never 
will again be seen, until the sea shall give up her 
dead at the summons of the last trump. Well, the 
inauguration came, and with it, as a first step, the 
dismissal of every chief democratic officer at the 
head of every department of the government; then 
commenced the guillotine. The axe was not per¬ 
mitted to dry, nor the executioner to sleep; each 
head in each department vied with each other in* 
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*the work of execution. But Granger and Ewing 
went ahead, and even surpassed Robespierre, their 
worthy master and patron. The trial was more 
summary than that of the victims of the triumvirate. 
The inquiry to each victim was not, “is he capable, 
is he honest ?” It was, “Are you a democrat 5 Do 
you belong to the democratic association, and are 
you a subscriber to the Extra Globe?” The 
■ answer being in the affirmative, off went his head. 
Bring forward another; so it went. Such was the 
inquisition—such the guillotine—such the Robes- 
pierres, and such the fate of the victims. 

Mr. Speaker, there were more men proscribed 
for opinion’s sake the first six months of this ad¬ 
ministration, than there were from the first day of j 
General Washington’s administration, to the Ipst 
day of Martin Van Buren’s. So I make “proscrip-, 
tion proscribed ” general falsehood No. 6. 

One of the charges of extravagance against Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration was the “princely man¬ 
ner" in which the President’s house was furnished. 
That falsehood was negatived by the appropriation 
of six thousand dollars, made to furnish the Presi¬ 
dent’s house at the commencement of this adminis¬ 
tration. That appropriation was properly made; 
the President’s house required it; but the applica¬ 
tion of the money was not made as intended. I do 
not know what was done with all the money: 1 
think I know what was done with a part of it. I 
am told that near twenty-five hundred dollars was 
laid out in wines to furnish the cellar—not in furni¬ 
ture for the house. What will the honest, sober, 
tax-paying community say, when they learn that 
this was-to-be econominal and reform administration j 
used twenty-five hundred dollars of their money to 
purchase wines for the loafing, lounging, lank fede¬ 
ral office-hunter to guzzle down. But I mast be 
brief on each head; so I place the charge of extrstya- 
gance of the President’s house— “gold spoons, Freittjh 
bedsteads," Sec. —to general falsehood No. 7. 

The day-laborers were told that if they would 
join the federalists in the overthrow of the democrat¬ 
ic party, they should receive two dollars a day 
and good roast beef. I hold a banner in my hand; 
here it is; and here is the promise. Here is the in¬ 
inscription. It reads: 


6iGtS.MMv^ 
PLUCK to the I / 
UNDER VAl\j g°U 


2 DOLLARS A 0Ay 

GOOD ROASTer r J *No 


GOOD ROAST Bffp a *d 


This was your promise, and this your flag,’dis- 
played in all your cavalcades, and in all your hard- 
. cider orgies and bacchanalian feasts far and wide. 1 


How has that promise been fulfilled? Thousands 
of honest laborers will answer next fall through the 
ballot-box—that they can get but twenty-five cents 
a day and no beef at all. So I place that promise 
to the credit of No. 8. 

The federalists in the last Congress made 
but one attempt at retrenchment; and that at¬ 
tempt was but insolent hypocrisy, and made to 
deceive. The democrats, m a former Congress, 
reduced the price of public printing fifteen 
per cent. When the federalists came into power 
prior to electing the government printers, they 
passed a resolution reducing the price of printing 
twenty per cent., or five per cent, more; and then 
elected Gales & Seaton printers. That was the 
show of retrenchment, ana under that contract and 
resolution was the public printing done; but, in order 
to compensate for the reduction of the price, more 
printing was given to Gales & Seaton, by near one- 
half, than ever was given to public printers before by 
any Congress in the same length of time. But that was 
not all: at the close of the last session, and to one of tire 
last appropriation bills, was made an amendment ap¬ 
propriating forty thousand dollars to Gales & Seaton, 
m addition to the price stipulated in the contract. 
Thus was the public treasury robbed to feed and fat¬ 
ten a pampered favorite partisan. So much for the 
only attempt to fulfil the promises of retrenchment. 
That hypocritical show and false pretence I mark 
No. 9. 

Sir, my time, and the limits of a speech, will not 

F ermit me to prosecute the subject. If 1 had time 
could fill a volume with these startling and damning 
falsehoods. I have selected those general and un¬ 
varnished ones, because they .were connected with 
promises the more effectually to mislead the 
thoughtless and unwary; because they were ap peals 
to the passions, to cupidity, and to avarice. When 
you hold up the promises made in 1840 to the fed- 
them, Why have you not made the 


X 


itrenchments and reforms you promised in the gov- 
ipment expenditures? Where is the plenty of mo- 
’ quality, you promised* Why have 


ney, and of good q _ 

you not preserved that sacred principle of patriot¬ 
ism—toleration in office—for the abuse of which 

J ou so denounced the administrations of General 
ackson and Mr. Van Buren? Why did you not 
“proscribe proscription ?” Where is that brilliant 

prosperity you promised to every institution, to 
every interest, and to every person of the country? 
But above all, where is that two dollars a day and 
good roast beef you promised to the day laborer? 
The answer is, Oh! General Harrison died, and 
John Tyler turned traitor. Every sniffling whig 
whiffet, and bank spaniel, as well as every pompous 
puffed-up, haughty, federal, aristocratic rag-oaron lias 
that answer at his tongue’s end. 

General Harrison did die, but John Tyler did not 
turn traitor. .Of General Harrison and his death, 1 
have nothing to say. Peace be to liis manes. If 
he had any faults in his life, I am the last to speak 
of them. Let his narrow tenement at North Bend 
conceal them. His virtues I will be first to speak 
of on all proper occasions. But I feel no restraint 
in saying that the man you elect to fill the highest 
station that man can occupy—to discharge duties 
the most important that can interest a nation—by 
such unhallowed means, and for such unhallowed 
poses,—he will die, top, in one month. There is 
'rovidence who superintends this nation. H e 
holds its destinies in His hand; His track i* 
to be seen in every path of the revolution 
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that emancipated us; and he who cannot see 
His divine interposition thoughout this admin¬ 
istration is an inndel or a fool—lie may have his 
choice. I predict that, if the same means are to be 
used by the federalists to secure the election of their 
candidate, I mean drunken orgies, empty and pro¬ 
fane songs, coon-skins, hard-cider carousals, and 
their kindred and criminal means, perjury, treason, 
falsehood, corruption, bribery, swindling, and blas¬ 
phemy; and the end to be effected by such means is 
to break down our free institutions, trample upon 
I the constitution, and subvert human liberty,—the 
result will be as it has been. The workers of such 
iniquity will fall before the breath and vengeance 
ofa just God, as grass before the scythe. I speak 
of the guilty, not of the innocent. But John Tyler 
did not turn traitor; John Tyler has done nothing to 
merit such a charge. This charge is made, because 
he vetoed the bank bill. 

The wkigs caught a Tartar when they elected 
John Tyler—that is, they elected an honest man. 
He was raised a democrat, and prior to 1832 had 
always been a democrat, and a member of the demo¬ 
cratic party; some of his last official acts, when a 
member of the United States Senate, were directed 
with ability and eloquence against the Bank of the 
United States. He was a warm and ardent sup¬ 
porter of General Jackson, and till the leading meas¬ 
ures of his administration, until what was called the 
proclamation made its appearance. To some of the 
doctrines contained in that paper, he took excep¬ 
tions, and for a time withdrew his support and in¬ 
fluence from the democratic party, under the supposi¬ 
tion that he had abandoned the democratic princi¬ 
ples. The whig Harrisburg convention nominated 
him for Vice President, with a view to unite the whig 
slaveholders of the South with the whig abolitionists 
of the North against the democracy of the North 
and South. Mr. Tyler was not questioned as to his 
political principles prior to his election; consequently, 
ne was under no pledge as to what measures he would 
or would not support. President Harrison died; 
Mr. Tyler took lus place, untrameled to any party, 
bound alone by motives and principles of patriotism, 
with a free judgment, and I believe an honest heart. 
Soon after the executive duties devolved on him, 
the extra session was called, and one of the first 
acts of the session was to pass a bill to incorporate 
a national bank. John Tyler vetoed it, and that is his 
great offence; for it, he has been denounced far and 
wide, by every hireling whig press, as a traitor, and by 
every whig demagogue as a scoundrel. The short of 
the story is, that the whigs were playing a fraudu¬ 
lent game when they elected John Tyler, and they 
got caught in their own net. I am no Tyler man, 
but it is due to mv feelings and to justice, to say 
that the democracy and the country owe Mr. 
Tyler a debt of gratitude which will only be paid 
vhen the party strife which overshadows good and 
tewards evil snail have passed away, and merit and 
worth shall have a place in the political history of 
our country. 

When General Jackson heard that John Tyler 
had vetoed that bill of abominations, he thanked his 
&od that “we had one honest man left.” 

When General Jackson, in 1832, vetoed the bil_ 
jo recharter the Bank of the United States, every 
heart and every tongue of every patriot was full 
of gratitude and praise. It was said that, under 
oil circumstances then existing, (meaning the power 
of the bank and the strength and influence of the 
bank party,) there was no other man living who had 


the nerve and the moral courage to brave the storm,., 
but General Jackson. John Tyler did the same 
thing, under as fearful circumstances, Why should 
he not have the same amount of gratitude and praise? 
“Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's.” 

Mr. Tyler has done things that I regret. 1 re¬ 
gret that he signed the bill to repeal the independent 
treasury. I regret that he signed the bankrupt bill, 
by which just claims to the amount of millions were 
repudiated, swindlers encouraged, and scoundrels 
discharged from their honest obligations. I regret, 
above all, that he signed the bill to provide for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands—a 
measure that,'in its effect and object, was designed to¬ 
pi under the people and bribe the States. But of all 
this the democracy , as a party, have no right to com¬ 
plain. Mr. Tyler was not of their choice, nor is he- 
indebted to them for his situation. He has done all 
for the democracy that they could hope, and more 
than they had a right to expect. 

Permit me to take this occasion to say that no¬ 
blame is to be attached to the President for the 
profligacy and extravagance of this administration. 
It was the people’s representatives in the House and 
Senate who made the appropriations of the people’s 
money, and not the President. Let the blame rest 
where it properly belongs. “Let justice be done,, 
though the heavens should fall.” 

Mr. Speaker, from the very nature of our govern¬ 
ment, and from the nature of the representative char¬ 
acter, the people have a right to demand and to- 
know die principles and the measures which shall 
govern and be sustained by every candidate for of¬ 
fice in the event of his election; and that right to- 
demand carries with it the duty and the obligation,, 
on die part of the candidate, to answer all interroga¬ 
tories, made in a proper manner, and from proper 
motives, touching the duties, measures and princi¬ 
ples, which shall govern him in the event of his 
election. That rignt and diat duty were bodi vi¬ 
olated in the contest of 1840, by the federal candi¬ 
dates for office. The candidate for the presidency 
was interrogated as to what measures and what 
principles would govern him in the event of his 
election? Those interrogatories were put to him from 
proper mouves, and in a proper manner; but he 
refused to answer, and the people were given to 
understand that he would give “no opinion for the 
public eye.” A national bank, a high protective ta¬ 
riff, the independent treasury, the assumption of the 
State debts, and the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, were all questions in 
which die people felt a deep interest. They were 
the great questions which had often agitated the 
country, and had divided die two great parties from 
die commencement of ihe government to Uiat time, 
and still continue to do so. But it was a part of the 
whig organization to conceal dieir principles, and to 
substitute ail honest and fearless expose of princi¬ 
ples with log cabin parades, -Tippecanoe songs, coon- 
skin displays, and such disgraceful flummery. When 
the whigs were cornered, and compelled to show their 
hand, diey denied that they were in favor of those 
high-toned federal measures which had always char¬ 
acterized the federal party, and which had always 
been acknowledged as federal measures. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 am one of those who believe that 
the march of intellect and moral and philosophical 
improvement has not been so great as some suppose. 
I believe that mankind would now be what they 
were many thousand years ago, if they were sur¬ 
rounded by the same or similar circumstances. 
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That we have not improved in many of the arts rally understood. I have carefully examined the 
and sciences, both architectural and fine, the moftu- internal viscera of this beast of whig pagan adoration, 
mcnts of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, that have sur- [Here Mr. D. held up a beautiful painting of a 
vived the .destructive hand of time for more than coon, with the entire internal viscera exposed, and 
three thousand years, plainly demonstrate. They each organ and part colored to life.] 
display, at this day, a mechanical and philosophical I find (said Mr. D.) this animal to contain within 
power, and a success in fine arts, which no wisdom the cavity of its abdomen, all the leading prinei- 
of this day can imitate. The pyramids of Egypt, pies of the federal party. The measures which 
the temples and lofty columns (though in ruins) of have ever distinguished them as a party, and 
Greece, and the obelisks of Rome, not only surpass the names they have assumed at different times 
our imitation, but confound our wonder. Paintings for political effect. The characters, initials and 
are yet to be found, that have survived half the age hieroglyphics, demonstrating modern whig prin- 
of the world, whose delicacy and beauty confound ciples, measures, and names, are Greek; from which 
the most splendid artists of our day, and from which it would appear that this same old coon lived in the 
every artist must take lessons, before he can be con- days of the Grecian republics, three thousand years 
sidered accomplished. Nor, even in this Christian ago. I have deciphered and translated the Greek 
day, and this Christian land, have we improved in characters, and ha^e supplied their place with the 
morals and religion" The Egyptians, for want of English translation; and, when thus translated, the 
a revealed Deity, worshipped crocodiles, cats, sftakes, following result appears, viz: In the heart of this 
and toads. The Grecians worshipped owls, and coon—which may not only be regarded to some ex- 
held their drunken feasts, in congregated thousands, tent the seat of life, but also the seat of good and 
in honor of Bacchus, and carried and displayed jugs evil passions,—I say in the heart of this coon are 
of wine and baskets of grapes, and decorated them- found the secret principles of the whig party ex¬ 
selves with vine-leaves. The Romans nourished pressed in the word “tory,” plainly and distinctly 
and revered geese, and through and by them ex- written. On the right lobe of the lungs is written 
pected political blessings and domestic happiness, “national bank,” and on the left, “old federalism”— 
The whig portion of this nation, with a revealed re- all within the cavity of the thorax. Below the dia- 
ligion, a revealed Deity, and a Divine Mediator, phragm, and within the cavity of the abdomen, we 
adore and worship coons, possums, snapping-turtles, find the balance of the whig principles, measures, 
and skunks, and through and by them expect polit- and names, distinctly marked, beginning with the 
ical prosperity and domestic happiness, now and pancreas, and descending through the whole line of 
hereafter; and. Grecian like, they hold their drunken the abdominal contents. To save the time of ana- 
carousals in congregated thousands, in which they tomical demonstration, I will merely name, at pres- 
display their gourds of hard cider and their baskets of ent, the whig principles and names as I find them 
parched corn and corn-dodgefw and ornament them- disclosed in the bowels of this beast; and, for the 
selves with buckeye leaves, f Sir, I think we have benefit of all my readers, I will procure a cut, to 
made no such advancements^ we sometimes boast accompany my speech jn pamphlet form, which 
of. I can fancy too, sir, that I can see wisdom in will give them an ocular demonstration of whig 
some of the ancient customs and usages, even in pa- principles, which it has so long been the effort of the 
gan countries and pagan times, which we have al- party to concetti from the “public et/e.” But to progress: 
most lost sight of. Some of the ancients were in on one organ is marked “Hartford convention;” on 
the habit of consulting their augurs and soothsay- another, “protective tariff;” on another, “assumption 
ers as to the probable result of great national under- of the State debts; on another, “distribution of the 
takings, as well as to the result of private enterprise, proceeds of the public lands;” on another, “the rich 
The augurs and soothsayers determined their judg- and well-born should govern;” on another, “let 
ment and their predictions by.an inspection of the the government take care of the rich, and the rich 
entrails of animals; and in certain qualities which will take care of the poor.” So much for whig 
they perceived by such inspections, they disclosed principles. Now for the different names which the 
and foretold the fate of battles and the prosperity party nave assumed for die purposes of political ef- 
or ruin of kingdoms and downfall of nations; and feet and political deception. Here they are to be 
even die motives and secret springs and principles found in die bowels of this same old coon:—federal 
of the human heart, were read in those anatomical party, and-war party, bank party, Adams party, 
inspecdons. That piece of ancient wisdom led me Clay party, national republican party, andmasonic 
to a research after whig principles in the absence of party, log-cabin party, hord-cider party, Tippecanoe, 
any and all declaradon of principle; for I perceive party, corn-dodger party, abolidon party, and, in 
that the whig party are determined to conduct the the tail-end of this coon, we find*the lust name— 
coming polidcal contest in the same manner and by whig party:—tory at heart, and whig in the tail! 
the same means by which it was conducted in 1840. I have examined the brain of das animal with 
There is to be “no declaration of principles for the great care, but I can find neither characters nor hie- 
public eye A political friend of mine sent me' a roglyphics, ancient or modern, which can guide me 
drawing of a dissected coon, widi a polite and re- to any conclusion other than diat, like most of those 
speetful note, asking me to make some public use who make it an object of adoration, it (the brain) is 
of it to the end that whig principles might be gene- of small quantity and of poor quality. 
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But, sir, theso are not all the advantages and dis¬ 
coveries I have drawn from the anatomical exami¬ 
nation I have made, and thus disclosed in “iftt's same 
cld coon;'' 1 I perceive very distinctly, by the disor¬ 
dered state of the various organs which I have ex¬ 
amined, that they plainly predict the entire over¬ 
throw of the federal party, and, with their over¬ 
throw, the downfall of all their high-toned federal 
measures. Their fate seems to be as distinctly 
marked in tire entrails of this, animal of whig adora¬ 
tion, as was the fate of Belshazzar upon the 
wall of his palace chamber; and all the terror that 
seized him, now shakes them. 

I think, sir, I can perceive, with the same dis¬ 
tinctness which guided the ancient oracles, in the 
bowels of this emblem of whig principles, the very 
States which will cast their votes for the democratic 
nominee of the convention to be held in Baltimore. 
3 predict from these signs, with oracular certainty, 
that Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
South .Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, New Jer¬ 
sey, New York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Connecticut, will tri¬ 
umph in the election of their respective number of 
democratic electors, which will be one of the most 
triumphant and glorious victories which the democ¬ 
racy of this country or any other ever gained. This 
is my prediction; and let no whig pagan so profane 
himself and his coon religion as to repudiate it; for 
it is drawn from irresistible signs, displayed in die 
•vitals of the animal of his most sacred and political 
devotion and reverence. Then I would say, in the 
spirit of all candor, Go ahead, democrats—die signs 
are in your favor. Unfurl your banner to the 
breeze. Triumph will be yours. Victory will once 
snore perch upon the democratic standard. Once 
more you will teach the revilers of republican gov¬ 
ernment, and the enemies of free institutions, that 
She people are capable of self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, patriotism is die spirit by which 
our pobucaT fabric is held togedier. The elec¬ 
tive franchise is the soul of our republic, and the 
freemans boast. Let it be supported, and it will 
support all the rest; all will be safe. The solemnity 
of the legal and judicial oath is the sheet-anchor of’ 
all our moral, religious, and polidcal insdtudons.. 
Let corruption pollute the ballot-box, and perjury’ 
corrupt the sacred sanctuary of truth, and all is 
lost. Our insdtudons, political, moral, and religious, 
will all sink together, and die offspring will be as it 
was in die French revolution. Your legislative 
halls will present but scenes of butchery. Plunder, 
murder, and arson, will be but legalized crimes. 
And, too, as in the French revolution, your Sabbath 
will be changed to a decade, and the’house of God 


to a stable. The word of God and your revealed 
religion will be paraded through your streets on an 
ass, in contemptuous ridicule, ana consumed on bon¬ 
fires. Your Redeemer will be postponed to a mur¬ 
derer, and your Maker to a prostitute, styled the 
goddess of Reason. Your judiciary will be con¬ 
verted into a triumvirate; your seats of justice into a 
guillotine; and your fields will be drenched in blood. 
These, sir, will fill the measure of such iniquity, 
such frauds, such perjury, and such treason, as 
were practised in 1840, if persisted in, unchecked 
and unrestrained. 

The passage of this bill will destroy flie temptar- 
tion and the means to perpetrate such violence. 
Let the whirlwinds and tempests of party spirit and 
party passion run mountain high; the safety of the 
republic, the purity of the ballot-box, and the secu¬ 
rity of our free institutions, will not be drawn into 
the vortex and wreck of ruin. Can we not lay aside 
all party feelings for tlus^mc, and on this occasion, 
and come up as one man m support of this measurer 
Now is the time—now is the day. We are on the 
eve of another presidential election, which will 
elicit every feeling and every corrupt passion which 
party strife can engender; and is there not danger 
that the same scenes of 1840 will be acted over? Is 
there not danger that our moral, our political, our 
free, and our religious institutions, may receive 
another shock, which may 'palsy them beyond re¬ 
covery? 

Sir, my heart is fixed and set on the passage of 
this bill; and I feel as though I have a right to ap¬ 
peal to the patriotism of this House for its support; 
and if I had the voice of thunder, I would extend 
that appeal to the remotest parts of this Union. I 
would awaken the attention of every patriot, of every 
lover of human liberty, and of our free institutions 
and their duration, to the support of this measure. I 
would invoke him, in the name of human liberty, and 
on behalf of his free institutions, by which he ex¬ 
pects to perpetuate that liberty; in the name of that 
majesty which is his. by the rightgpf a^feeman, to 
j send forth his voice to tliis hall, and 'demand, and 
command his representative to support this bill—to 
make this bill a law of tliis land. 

I would extend that appealJfoo, to every press, the 
potent engine of human liberty, and tne terror of 
crowned heads. I would ask them to raise the 
strong arm and die loud voice in favor of this bill. 
I would say to them, now is the time, and this is the 
occasion, which demand that influence which is 
theirs. I would ask that same influence in behalf 
and in support of this measure, which hosSfemolished 
thrones, tom crowns from the heads of despots, 
broken crosiers, and redeemed nations. 
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THE TARIFF. 


DELIVERED IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 19 anb 23, 1844. 


Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, introduced 
in the Senate a bill proposing to reduce all duties, 
under the present tariff law, which are above the 
rate of 20 per cent., to that rate, by gradual reduc¬ 
tions. That bill was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and the committee reported the bill back to 
the Senate, without amendment, with a resolution 
recommending its indefinite postponement, upon the 
ground that the constitution requires that all such 
bills shall originate in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

The question being upon this resolution, reported 
by the Committee on Finance, Mr. Bagby, of Ala¬ 
bama, was entitled to the floor, and he yielded it to 
Mr. Wright. 

Mr. WRIGHT said his honorable friend from 
Alabama was entitled to his thanks for thus gene¬ 
rously yielding to him the privilege to address the 
Senate at this tune, and he sincerely tendered them 
to him. 

The question in form, was the bill introduced by 
the honorable senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
McDuffie,] and the resolution of the committee I 
proposing its indefinite postponement; but the ques- ! 
tion in fact, and to which the discussion had been ! 

5 principally directed, was the modification, in any 
orm, and to any extent, of the present tariff law. 
The latter was the question it was his exclusive ob¬ 
ject and purpose to discuss. 

In reference to the bill referred to, and the resolu¬ 
tion of the committee proposing a final disposition 
of it, he would merely remark, that the difficulties 
which had been suggested against originating such 
bills in the Senate, under the provision of the con¬ 
stitution, that “all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives,” had not 
been obviated in his mind, and he could not vote for 
the bill of the honorable senator in the shape in 
which he had presented it. 

The question whether any, and what, modifica¬ 
tions aught to be made to the present tariff law, was 
one of great importance, of which he was not in¬ 
sensible. He believed he felt, as deeply as he was 
capable of feeling, its magnitude and delicacy. He 


had not forgotten that it was a question affecting all 
the great interests of the country, and, to a greater 
or less extent, the private interests of almost every 
citizen. He was not insensible that it intermixed 
itself with the political feelings, as well as interests, 
of parties and individuals; and that, at a time like 
the present, pending a heated political canvass, it 
could not be kept separated from the prejudices and 
passions which such a canvass was too liable to 
excite. Still, he felt it to be his duty to discuss the 
question fairly and candidly and fully, and that duty 
he intended to discharge. He should endeavor to 
regard all the interests and all the feelings to be 
affected by the discussion; and to express ms opin¬ 
ions without reserve, upon all the points he should 
raise. That he should avaid errors, he dared not to 
hope; but that he should be able to express himself 
in a manner not to give just offence to any indm®^** 
ual, or to any interest, and much less to any mem- x. 
ber of the Senate, he did earnestly hope. 

The manner of the passage of the present tariff 
law, and the circumstances which attended its 
passage through both Houses of Congress, and 
especially through the Senate, gave the fullest as- 
I surance to the country that some, at least, '%ho 
voted for it, did not expect it would produce edn- 
tent and quiet in the public mind, or thaVlt could 
be permanent. He was one of those enter¬ 
tained these anticipations in regard to tSK law, at 
the time of its passage, and he gave expression to 
them upon that occasion. After he found his 
efforts, and those of all others, to remedy its man- , 
ifest defects, must be ineffectual, and that the law 
must pass as it was, or not at all, his conclusion to 
vote for it was one of the most reluctant he had 
ever formed as to the discharge of a public duty; 
and he could not consent to give that vote, with¬ 
out placing upon record the reasons for it, and. 
an assurance of his future readiness, whenever the 
opportunity should present, to correct the errors 
which he felt convinced were prevalent in the pro¬ 
visions of the act. That assurance was distinctly 
given in the remarks to which he referred. It had 
never been forgotten by him, nor had he been per- 




unitted to forget it; fo? his friends, and espedsuiirtne 
honorable senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Woodbury,] had been careful to remind him of it in 
the course of this debate, for which he thanked 
them. 

Among the reasons then given for his vote, he beg¬ 
ged to bring the recollection of the Senate to that of 
a suspension of the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands. That reason alone was most 
powerful with him, and most especially so as con¬ 
nected with the legislation of Congress of this char¬ 
acter. He considered that a measure directly cal¬ 
culated, if not intended, to produce the necessity for 
high duties; and its continuance, even for a few 
few years, appeared to him strongly to threaten to 
make that necessity perpetual, by making the re¬ 
peal or suspension of that law impossible. He 
should, therefore, have voted for an otherwise very 
bad law, to accomplish that great good. His other 
reasons were connected with the then state of the 
treasury, the condition of the public credit, and our 
rapidly accumulating national debt; and he would 
content himself with a simple reference to them, as 
then given. 

In proceeding with this discussion, he was not at 
liberty to forget the character and extent of the va¬ 
rious interests it was his duty to represent, in legis¬ 
lating upon this subject. The mechanical and man¬ 
ufacturing interests of the State of New York are 
second to those in few of the States of the Union. 
They exist to a large extent, and in almost all their 
varieties, in that State, and are rapidly increasing 
and very important interests. 

The commercial interest of the State is very far 

f reater than the same interest in any other of the 
tates, and the enterprise and energy engaged in it 
are certainly second to none. Its health and pros¬ 
perity are higlily essential to the well being of all the 
other great interests of the State and country, and 
they would not fail to command the careful atten¬ 
tion of every representative from the State in Con¬ 
gress. 

The agricultural interest of the State is the basis 
of till the others, and is paramount to all in extent 
and importance. Represent what else he may, eve¬ 
ry representative from the State, out of her principal 
city, represents an agricultural interest greater than 
any ana all others, and of which not one of them 
can, or will, be unmindful. The agricultural interest 
of New York is a less exclusive interest than in 
Some of the other States; but it is second in extent 
of capital, and in importance, to the same interest in 
few, if any, of the States. 

The great interest of labor, as an independent in¬ 
terest, distinct and separate from capital, exists as 
much more extensively in this State than any other, 
as the population of the State exceeds that of any 
other. This interest exists in all the others, per¬ 
vades them all equally, and is equally indispensable 
to them all. So far, therefore, as it is to be affected 
by this legislation, it is paramount to them all, and 
presents an equal claim to the watchful care of every 
representatitive, come from what State, or from what 
part of any State, he may. 

Such was a brief view of the great interests ad¬ 
dressing themselves to him, when called upon to act 
upon die subject of the tariff. Such were the in¬ 
terests to which he acknowledged direct responsi¬ 
bility for his action here; and to assume that he did, or 
could, feel hostility towards any one of diem, would 
he to assume that he did and could entertain most 
i nnatural feelings, without the slightest possible 


foundation for them. In proportion to the exist¬ 
ence of these great interests in the State, he was, so 
far as he knew, equally indebted to all. His per¬ 
sonal relations towards all had ever been equally 
amicable; his personal interests were intimately con¬ 
nected with the prosperity and success of till; and if 
his persona] feelings were partial to any one, to the 
prejudice of any other of them, he was entirely un¬ 
conscious of the fact. So far as he knew himself, 
he was equally disposed to do justice to every one of 
these interests; and if the opinions he should ex¬ 
press, and the policy he shsuld recommend, should 
prove him mistaken in fact, he certainly was not in 
the intention There might be points of conflict be¬ 
tween these great interests, touching our legislation 
of this character; but he laid it down as a rule which 
could not be mistaken, that the law, affecting all, 
which was best for all collectively, was the best and 
wisest law for each interest separately considered; 
for it was impossible that either could derive perma¬ 
nent benefit from that measure which should inflict 
permanent injury upon any other. Intending to pre¬ 
serve the strictest observance of this rule, lie would 
proceed to the discussion. 

And he would premise that it is the setded and 
determined policy of the government and people of 
this country to raise, by duties upon imports, so much 
revenue as die public treasury shall require, and 
the wants of the government, economically adminis¬ 
tered, shall demand, beyond the permanent receipts 
from the public lands. This, he believed, was 
a position assented to by all, practically speaking. 
There might be individuals who believed it would 
be more equal, and more economical, to raise this 
revenue by direct taxation upon the property of the J 
country, as a theoretical proposition; but he did not 
suppose that a single individual in the whole coun¬ 
try contemplated a change from this indirect, to a 
system of direct, taxation, to raise the revenues ne¬ 
cessary for die support of this government, in a time 
of peace. He certainly contemplated no such change; 
ana he should consider any proposition to effect it 
unwise, inexpedient, and wholly inadmissible. 

Assuming, therefore, that this portion of our ne¬ 
cessary revenues were to be raised by imposts, as a 
permanent and settled system, he would first lay 
down the rules by which he thought these imposts 
should be graduated, and by which he considered 
the right and the claim to protection, on the part of 
any interest, to be limited, before he examined the 
present tariff law with reference to modifications. 

First, then, every duty upon a protected article is 
necessarily protective to some extent. It serves to 
give an advantage to the producer of the article in 
this country over the foreign producer, in the mar¬ 
kets of this country; because the foreign article 
must pay the duty, and the domestic article does 
not. In this respect, it is immaterial whether the 
producer of the article in the foreign country, or 
the consumer of it in this, pay the duty. If the 
former pay it, he sells his article at a less profit, or 
at a loss, in consequence; while, if the domestic 
consumer pay the duty, it is because it adds to the 
market value of the article in this country; and in 
either case, the domestic producer reaps the advan¬ 
tage. 

Second. Every duty is necessarily prohibitory to 
some extent. Any branch of trade wholly free 
from taxation will necessarily be entered into more 
readily, and earned on more extensively, than when 
taxed; though light duties will exert a much less 
proportionate prohibitory influence than heavy ones. 
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The capital required will be increased in about the 
proportion of the duties assessed, because the im¬ 
porter must pay the duties before he can offer his 

S ods in the market; and when the duties are made 
avy, the hazards of the trade are greatly increased, 
from the increased outlay of capital, and the in¬ 
creased risk of finding consumers at greatly en¬ 
hanced prices. Hence the greater proportionate 
prohibitory action of high duties. 

Third. Every duty is a revenue, as contradistin¬ 
guished from a protective duty, so long as its reve¬ 
nue are paramount to its prohibitory powers. That 
rate of duty, upon any given article of import, 
Which will yield the largest amount of revenue, is 
the highest revenue duty which that article will bear, 
and affords the highest protection which can be giv¬ 
en to the article, when of domestic production, con¬ 
sistently with the object of raising revenue. Any 
less rate of duty upon the same article is, of course, 
within the revenue range, and is a revenue duty, 
though not the liighest which may be imposed 
to raise revenue. Up to that highest rate, 
the only way to increase the amount of revenue 
to be derived from the importation of the arti¬ 
cle is to increase the rate of the duty. Within this 
rangfe, the protection afforded is incidental to the 
revenue power of the duty; and if the revenue be re¬ 
quired, the protection is a necessary and unavoida¬ 
ble incident, and cannot afford just ground of com¬ 
plaint to any interest. This he considered the true 
limit of the right and claim to protection. 

Fourth. Every duty is a protective, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from a revenue duty, when its prohibi¬ 
tory become paramount to its revenue powers. 
Raise the duty upon the given article above the 
highest revenue rate assumed under the last head, 
and the importations *f the article will be either 
wholly prohibited, or so greatly diminished, that the 
amount of revenue derived will be less, though the 
rate of duty paid is greater. If the prohibition be 
perfect, there will be no revenue. In either of these 
cases, the protection to the domestic article is greater 
than before supposed; but it is obtained at the sacri¬ 
fice of revenue, not as incidental to it. The prohibi¬ 
tory have became paramount to the revenue powers 
of the duty. The positions are reversed; and the 
revenue derived, if any, has become a mere incident 
to the protection afforded. This is making protec¬ 
tion the principal, and revenue the incident. It is 
exercising the power which the constitution has 
given to Congress, “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,” not to put money in the pub¬ 
lic treasury, but to prohibit imports, and diminish 
the revenue for the sake of the protection afforded. 
He was compelled to consider it a very questionable 
exercise, both in principle and expediency, of these 
taxing powers. 

It followed, from these positions, that free trade is 
the absence of duties, ana prohibition the destruc¬ 
tion of revenue, either of which would equally de¬ 
stroy our system of revenue from imposts, and force 
a resort to direct taxation; that a fairly arranged sys¬ 
tem of revenue duties was the medium between 
these extremes; and that such a system would ne¬ 
cessarily extend to our domestic interests an amount 
of incidental protection equal to the whole amount 
of the revenue required from this source, and still 
leave a healthful and stable foreign trade. 

He hoped he should be understood, and that he 
had been able to express the opinions he entertained 
upon these points. If so, it would be seen that the 
articles upon which the requisite amount of revenue 


should be assessed and collected, and the rates of 
duty to be imposed upon each, within the revenue 
range, were, in his opinion, entirely within the dis¬ 
cretion of the legislature, as a question of principle. 
Congress had always allowed the importation of 
some articles free of duty, and its right to do so had 
never been questioned. Could there be any more 
question of its right to impose one rate of duty upon 
one article, and a different rate upon another, keep¬ 
ing within the revenue limit in all cases? He thought 
not. The imposition of duties to prohibit trade, 
and defeat revenue, appeared to him to be the ground 
of complaint and question; not the imposition of du¬ 
ties to raise and collect revenue, although more heavy 
upon one article than another. 

The power to discriminate, then, as to the articles 
to be taxed, and as to the rate of tax to be imposed 
upon each, within the range of revenue duties, he 
considered perfect and unquestionable; and whether 
it should be exercised to favor necessaries at the ex¬ 
pense of luxuries, the poor at the expense of the 
rich, to extend incidental protection to a domes¬ 
tic interest against the too strong competition of 
a foreign competing interest, or for any similar 
object, appeared to him to be questions purely of 
legislative discretion, and not at all of constitutional 
ower. He thought this point had been obscured 
y confounding the limit of the power with the ob¬ 
ject of its exercise. He did not admit the rightful 
exercise of the power, beyond the revenue limit, for 
any object; and within that limit, he admitted it for 
all objects, within the reach of legislative discretion. 
In tins way the argument was disembarrassed from 
all the difficulties which had been thrown out, about 
recommending discrimination for one object, and 
denying the power to exert it for another. It was 
a power which, thus limited, might be greatly 
abused. It might be exercised against neces¬ 
saries to favor luxuries; against the poor to favor 
the rich; against the protection of domestic interests 
to favor foreign producers; or in any other perverted 
manner; but such liability to abuse'did not disprove 
tlie existence of the power. 

A single remark further would bring him to an 
examination of the practical operations of the pres¬ 
ent law upon the trade and business of the coun¬ 
try. It was, that, because the rule laid down recog¬ 
nised the highest rates of duty consistent with rev¬ 
enue to be the proper limit of legislative discretion 
in arranging anu imposing duties, it did not follow 
that this limit was always to be reached in fixing 
the rates of duty. The state of the public treasury 
and the wants of the government for proper expend¬ 
iture, were to control that discretion within this 
limit. No more revenue should be drawn from the 
pockets of the people than the economical adminis¬ 
tration of this government renders indispensable. 
While the revenue limit can never be exceeded to 
obtain revenue, because duties above that line pro¬ 
hibit importation so as to diminish revenue, so du¬ 
ties should never be imposed, within that line, for 
the mere sake of the incidental protection, when the 
money to be realized from the tax is not required 
for the public service. 

With these limitations kept constantly in view, 
he was now prepared to enter upon an examination 
of the present tariff law, in its practical action upon 
the foreign commerce of the country, as shown by 
the custom-house returns made to die Treasury De¬ 
partment, and die tables of commerce and naviga¬ 
tion for some few years past. In the statements he 
proposed to make, and the results he had arrived at, 
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he had depended mainly upon the documents he 
had found appended to a report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, made to the House on the 11th of March 
last. This report had been laid upon the 
tables of the members of the Senate, and was, there¬ 
fore, within the reach of every senator. He first 
referred them to “Appendix A,” which showed that 
the whole amount of the importations, for the year 
commencing on the first of October, 1842, and end¬ 
ing on the 30th September, 1843, was $89,260,895 
That of these imports, the free articles 
amounted to - - - 40,470,961 


Leaving the amount of articles paying 
duty at - 48,789,934 

Of these dutiable goods, those re-ex¬ 
ported, with a drawback of the du¬ 
ty, were - 4,363,440 


Thus leaving, for the consumption of 
the country, and to pay duty in 
fact, but _ - - - 44,426,494 


The present tariff law was approved by the Pres¬ 
ident on the 30th of August, 1842; so that the year 
above given is the first and only one in which its 
practical operation npon the trade of the country 
can be tested by the returns. 

A comparison of this year’s business with the 
total and dutiable importations of the six previous 
years will give a general view of the dimunition of 
our trade under this law. The importations of those 
six years were as follows: 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


60,660,005 

76,401,792 

57,196,204 

66,019,731 

30,627.486 


Paying dutv. 

$71,739,186 
52,857,399 
a5,690,340 
49,945,315 
61,926,446 
69,534.601 


Total importations. 
$140.989517 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127,946,177 
100,162,087 


An examination of these figures will show that 
the entire importations of the single year, under the 
present law, are nearly eleven millions less than the 
importations of 1842, which was very much the 
lowest of the six years; arid almost seventy-three 
millions below the importations of 1839, the highest 
of those years. The changes in the character of the 
importations will still more clearly exhibit the 
influence of this law upon the trade. Under the 
compromise act, the class of free articles was 
very large; and during the whole period of the op¬ 
eration of that law, about one half of the entire 
importations, as an average, were free of duty. 
That will be remarked as to five of the six years, by 
a reference to the figures given above—the advantage 
being about seven millions on the side of the free 
goods. 

On the 11th of September, 1841, an act was 
passed “relating to duties and drawbacks,” which 
imposed a duty of 20 per cent, upon all free articles, 
and all articles then paying a less duty, with certain 
enumerated exceptions, tne principal of which are 
tea and coffee, raw and undressed hides and skins, 
coarse wool, gold and silver coins and bullion, and 
the list of articles used in manufacturing. This act 
was in force as to all the importations of 1842, ex¬ 
cept so far as those importations may have been 
readied by the present law; and the consequence 
was, that the amount of free articles fell down, from 
more than an average of 60, to 30 millions, and the 
dutiable articles rose up to 69 millions; being more 


than the average for the five previous years, al¬ 
though the importations of the year were much less 
than in any one of the five, and very far below their 
average. In this single year the dutiable articles 
much more than doubled the free. Under the pres¬ 
ent law the free and dutiable articles are very much 
the same as under the law of 1841, except that the 
coarse wool, and raw and undressed hides and 
skins, are added to the dutiable side, at the low rate 
of 5per cent.; and yet the dutiable importations, in 
the first year of its operation, are nearly 21,000,000 
less than under the act of 1841, which was in force 
but one year; and the free importations have gone 
up again almost 10,000,000 above what they were 
under the last-named act, and to very nearly the 
one-half of the entire importations of the year. This, 
too, has taken place after the change from the free 
to the dutiable side of full three millions in the arti¬ 
cles of wool and skins. When to this astonishing 
change in the character of the imports, in a single year, 
is added the fact that, of the 40 millions of free im¬ 
ports, in 1843, about 24 millions consisted of gold 
and silver coins and bullion alone, the influence of 
the law upon the trade of the country cannot fail to 
be seen. The exchanges of commerce have been 
crippled to an unexampled extent, and our produce 
sent abroad for a market must be sold for what it 
will bring in coin, as the merchant dare not ex¬ 
change it for merchandise, and encounter our du¬ 
ties. 

This is a general view of the whole imports; of 
the whole foreign trade of the country. It afforded 
the ground for a very imperfect judgment as to the 
effect of the law in detail. The rates of duty were 
very various, and upon some articles of importance 
they wore moderate, and upon some very low. 
Upon other large classes of articles, again, they 
were very high and extensively prohibitory. A 
detailed examination, therefore, was necessary to 
present the action of the law in its true light; and to 
enable him to make that examination he had referred 
to other tables appended to the same report. “Ap¬ 
pendix B” was a comparative statement of dutiable 
imports, for the six years which had been mention¬ 
ed, and for the first three quarters of the one year 
under the present law; exhibiting the articles ns 
named in the present law, and the amount of import¬ 
ations of each article, so far as that could be ascer¬ 
tained from the different forms in which the import 
tables had been kept, under the different tariff laws 
The first column snowed the average importations I 
for the three years, 1837, 1838, 1839; the second, 
the same average for the three years, 1840, 1841, 
1842; and the third, the actual imports for the three 
quarters of a year, commencing on the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber, 1842, and ending on the 30th of June, 1843 
“Appendix D, No. 2,” exhibited the actual import¬ 
ations, for the same three quarters, of each article 
paying ad valorem duties under the present law, the 
amount of duties actually paid upon each article so 
imported, and the rate per cent, of the duty fixed in 
the law, where there is no minimum, and the rate 
percent, to which the duty paid amounts, where 
there is a minimum. “Appendix D, No. 3,” gave the 
same information, for the same period, as to all the 
articles imported, paying specific duties under the 
present law. In this table the rates per cent, of the 
duty were calculated at the treasury , from the value 
of importations of each article, and the amount 
actually paid in duties; and both these document* 
were authenticated by the official signature of the 
Register of the Treasury. To these three tables 
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reference was to be had for the data upon which the 
following particular statements were based. 

From the 1st of October, 1842, to the 30th of 
June, 1843, being the first three-quarters of one 
year of the operation of the present tariff law, the 
importations of wool, costing more than seven cents 
per pound, were valued at $54,695; and the amount 
of duties paid upon that sum was $21,941 88, be¬ 
ing at the rate of 40.11 per cent. The average val¬ 
ue of the importations of this same description of 
wool, for the three years, 1837, 1838, and 1839, 
was $801,087; and for the three years, 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, $1,004,312. This is equal to an average, 
for the six years, of $902,699 per year; while the 
$54,695, for three-quarters of the year, under the 
present law, is only equal to the rate of $72,927 per 
year; showing a falling off of the importations, 
compared with the average of the six previous 
years, of more than 91 per cent. 

The value of the imports of cloths, cassimeres, 
and other woollen goods paying a duty of 40 per 
cent., for the same three-quarters of a year, was 
$1,472,381, upon which there was paid in duties 
the sum of $588,952 40. The average value of the 
importations of these same goods, for the six years 
before named, wa3 $5,613,920 per year. The aver¬ 
age importations for one year, under the present 
law, at the rate of the three-quarters given, was 
$1,963,175, showing a falling off in this importa¬ 
tion, as compared with the six years, of 65 per 
cent. 

The whole importations of the manufactures of 
cotton, for the same three-quarters of a year, were 
valued at $2,958,796. The nominal duty, in the 
law, upon all these goods, is 30 per cent.; but the 
minimunis , or artificial valuations, which the law 
fixes upon various portions of them, makes the ac¬ 
tual duties paid vary from 30 to 70 per cent., and 
raises the average upon the whole to more than 38 
per cent. Still the tables of importation, if care- 
fully examined, will prove beyond question that large 
classes of the cheaper cottons are entirely prohibited 
by the operation of these minimums. Thus, every 
yard of printed or colored coton cloth, cost what it 
may, is to be valued at 30 cents per square yard, 
provided it costless than that sum, and is to pay the 
duty of 30 per cent, upon that valuation; while all 
know that it is almost difficult, at this day, to find, 
in a country store, a yard of cotton calico of so high 
a price as 30 cents, while much is retailed for 10 
and 12 and 15 cents. He would refer senators to 
pages 72, 73, 74, of this report of the Committe of 
Ways and Means of the House, for a statement of 
the rates of duty upon the whole range of cotton 
manufactures, calculated upon the English prices, 
where they will find, if the importations could be 
made, that the duties would range from 30 to 162 
per cent. The average importations of the manu¬ 
factures of cotton, for the six years named, was in 
value $10,047,099 per year; and the average per 
year, under the present law, calculated from the 
three quarters above given, was but $3,945,061— 
being 60 per cent, less than the rate of importations 
for tlie six years. 

Worsted stuff' goods, worsted yarns, mits, gloves, 
and the like, were free of duty under the compro¬ 
mise act; and a duty of 20 per cent, was imposed by 
the act of 1841. By the present law, that duty is 
raised to 30 per cent. This is a class of goods man¬ 
ufactured to a very limited extent in this country; 
and the duty, upon every principle, should be a rev¬ 
enue duty only. The average importations, for the 


six years, were valued at $4,581,587. The average 
per year, under the present law, calculated from the 
three quarters, is $608,068—showing a falling off, in 
comparison with the six years, of 83 per cent.' 

Silks were free under the compromise act, and 
paid a duty of 20 per cent, under the act of 1841. 
By the present la v, the duties are mostly specific, 
and levied upon the pound weight, but differing 
somewhat upon different descriptions of goods. 
These duties, calculated ad valorem, range from 16 to 
65 per cent.; while the ad valorem duties imposed 
by the law vary from 20 to 40 per cent. The actu¬ 
al average duties paid upon the importations of the 
three quarters, of silks paying specific duties, was 
32 per cent.; and of silks paying ad valorem duties, 
26 percent The average value of the importa¬ 
tions of all silks, for the six years, was $15,247,330 
per year, and the average per year of the same im¬ 
portations, under the present law, calculated from 
the three quarters, was $3,622,347—being 76 per 
cent, less than the rate for the six years. Upon 
these goods, too, the specific duties have the effect 
to impose the highest tax upon the cheapest and 
most common article. A plain, firm, black silk, 
such as is most usually worn by those who wear 
silks in the country, will weigh much more than a 
fine, rich, figured, French silk, such as is worn by 
the more wealthy in the cities; the cost of the for¬ 
mer will be about half that of the latter; and yet the 
pound weight of each pay the same duty, making 
the rate, upon the common article, from 40 to 50 per 
cent, and upon die rich article from 20 to 25 per 
cent.—-just about half. Here, too, there is no man¬ 
ufacture to protect, and no apology for any other 
than revenue duties. 

Upon carpets, the duty is also specificie, being le¬ 
vied upon the square yard; and the rates ad valo¬ 
rem, calculated upon the actual importations, range 
from 28 to 87 per cent. Aldiough the amount of 
duty varies upon various descriptions of carpeting, 
yet the heavy rates fall upon the common and cheap 
goods, and are almost entirely prohibitory of them. 
The whole importadons, for the three quarters, 
were valued at but $181,810, and of this amount 
$150,948 was Brussels carpeting, a descripdon 
I much more expensive than that in most common 
i and extensive use. Of the remaining $30,000, $17,- 
099 was an importadon of 7,372 yards ofWilton car- 
j pedng, the foreign cost being about $2 50 per yard, 
and the rate of duty but 28 per cent.; while upon the 
Brussels, it was 42; and upon the treble ingrained, a 
much more common article, 87 per cent. The rate 
ofdiminudon in the importations of carpedng, dur¬ 
ing die one year, under die present law, compared 
•with die six previous years, was 41 per cent. 

Cotton bagging is another ardcle upon which 
heavy specific duties are imposed, averaging about 
53 per cent, ad valorem. The average value of the 
imports, for the six years, was $379,718; and for the 
one year, under the present law, calculated from the 
actual imports of the three quarters, $141,755—being 
a falling oft’ of 62 per cent. 

The duties upon glass-ware, and window glass, 
are also specific; die former upon die pound weight, 
and the latter upon the superficial pleasure. The 
rates ad valorem, upon die actual importadons of 
glass-ware, ranged from 29 to 186 per cent.; upon 
window glass, from 62 to 243 per cent.; and upon 
vials and bottles from 11 to 165 per cent. The value 
of the whole importadons of crown window glass 
was but $310; and upon that were actually paid 
$688 75 of duties—being 222 per cent, upon the 
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whole. The total value of the importations of glass 
paying specific duties, for the three quarters of the 
year, was but $55,214, while the value of the im¬ 
ports of large glass plates, plates silvered,-pain ted 
glass, dtc., paying ad valorem duties averaging but 
32 per cent., -were $61,591. The falling off in the 
importation of glass of all descriptions, comparing 
the one year with the six, was 77 per cent. 

The average importations of sugar and sirup of 
sugar, for the six years, was $7,600,449; and for the 
one year, under the present law, calculated from the 
actual importations of the three quarters, $3,376,824— 
exhibiting a falling off in the importations of this ar¬ 
ticle of 55 per cent. The duties upon sugars, calcu¬ 
lated ad valorem upon the actual importations, range 
from 67 to 101 per cent., the highest rate being upon 
loaf and other refined sugars. The rate upon sirup 
of sugar is 161 per cent.; and the provision of the 
law shows that it was intended to be prohibited. 
The importation is merely nominal—but $57 in 
value in the three quarters of a year. The rate ad 
valorem of the duty upon molasses is 51 per cent.; 
and the importations had fallen off 52 per cent., 
comparing the one year with the six. The average 
value of the importations, for the six years, was 
$3,192,683; and for the one year, under the present 
law, calculated from the actual imports of the three 
quarters, $1,513,693. 

The importations of hemp, cordage, and sail duck, 
together, for the three quarters, amounted to only 
$695,571, being at the rate of $927,428 per year; while 
the average importation, per year, of the same ar¬ 
ticles, for the six years, was $1,408,525—showing a 
diminution of the imports of these articles, under 
the present law, at the rate of 34 per cent. The 
rates ad valorem of the duties upon hemp ore less 
than 32 per cent., and upon duck less than 23 per 
cent. Upon some articles of cordage the rates are 
enormous. Of untarred cordage, the value im¬ 
ported, in the three quarters, was $5,798, and the 
duties actually paid amounted to $10,103 71, equal 
to the ad valorem rate of 174 per cent. So, of un¬ 
tarred yarns the value imported was $1,028, and 
the duties actually paid $2,046 96, equal to 199 per 
cent. Here the prohibition upon these manufac¬ 
tures rested most heavily. 

The actual importations of paper, for the three 
quarters, were very trifling, the whole value only 
amounting to $32,180, being at the rate of $42,907 
for a whole year. $17,752 of this amount was 
paper hangings, paying an ad valorem duty of 35 
per cent.; and the residue, $14,428, paid specific 
duties, ranging from 16 to 97 per cent. The duties 
■were specific upon almost all articles of paper, and 
weie entirely prohibitory upon a very large propor¬ 
tion of them, there being no importations. The 
average imports of paper of all kinds, for the six 
years, was $150,685—showing a falling off, as com¬ 
pared with the one year, under the present law', of 
71 per cent. 

The duties upon leather under the present law' are 
mostly specific, and upon the actual importations of 
the three quarters ranged from 13 to 60 per cent.; but 
the whole importations only amounted to $237,217, 
being at the rate of $316,289 per year. The average 
• value of the importations for the six veurs W'us 
$805,349; those for the one year, under the present 
Jaw, being 60 per cent, less than that rate. Here, 
again, a large share of the duties are entire prohibi¬ 
tions. 

Raw and undressed hides and skins were free of 
duty previous to the passage of the present law'. 


The average importations for the six years were 
$3,130,435 per year, and for the one year under the 
present law, which imposes a duty of 5 per cent., 
$3,104,095—being a falling off of less than 1 per 
cent., as compared with the six years. This may 
serve to illustrate the trifling prohibitory power of 
so low r a duty. 

He would only weary the patience of the Senate 
by the examination of a single other article—iron; 
but its various descriptions, and the great variety of 
its manufactures, would make that examination 
somew'hat tedious. 

The rate of duty actually paid upon the importa¬ 
tions for the three quarters of bar iron, manufac¬ 
tured by rolling, w'as 77 per cent.; and the value of 
the importations was $511,282; being at the rate of 
$681,709 per year. Upon hammered bar iron the 
rate of duty was 32 per cent., and the value of the 
imports w'as $327,550; being at the rate of $436,733 
per year. Iron in pigs paid duty at the rate of 72 
per cent., and the importations were valued at 
$48,251; being at the rate per year of $64,335. The 
average value per year for the six years, of the im¬ 
portations of the rolled bar iron, was $2,252,174;. of 
the hammered bar iron, $1,597,249; and of the pig 
iron. $276,743; thus exhibiting a diminution of the 
trade, upon a comparison of the six years with the 
one, of 69 per cent, in the first, 72 per cent, in the 
second, ana 76 per cent, in the third article. 

Of the various manufactures of iron paying speci¬ 
fic duties, which, calculated ad valorem, ranged from 
11 to 137 per cent., the value of the whole imports 
for the three quarters was $282,038; equal to a rate 
per year of $376,050. The importations of the va¬ 
rious manufactures of iron paying ad valorem rates 
of duty ranging from 20 to 30 per cent., w'ere valued 
at $773,479; both classes of these imports amount- 1 
ing to $1,055,517; being a rate per year of $1,407,356. 
The average importations per year for the six years 
of all these manufactures of iron, was $1,498,830— 
showing a diminution of the trade in these articles of 
but 6 per cent. 

He was well aw'are that these comparisons did not 
form a perfect standard by which to judge of the 
influence of this law' upon the foreign trade of the 
country- The imports of the fourth quarter of the last 
year may have been larger, in proportion, thad were 
those of the three first quarters, upon which his calcu¬ 
lations had been based; and to that extent, the results 
would vary from the fact. He believed the impora- 
tions of the last quarter of that year w'ere beyond 
the average; but he had them not, specifying the 
values of imports of each article, so that he could 
use the information. Then, the period he had taken 
for the comparison had been one of great unsteadi¬ 
ness in trade, as the aggregate importations for the 
several years had clearly shown. The first of these 
years, 1837, was that in the early part of w'hich the 
great crash come upon the bloated credit system of the 
country, when all the banks suspended specie pay¬ 
ment, and general disorder prevailed throughout ull 
branches of business. Regularity and steadiness 
were not yet perfectly restored, since those extreme 
revulsions, and it was far beyond his power to tell 
what influence predominated over the trade of the 
country, for any single one of those years. 

Still, he thought these results might be safely re¬ 
lied upon, as approximations towards accuracy, and 
as establishing, beyond the power of question, the 
prohibitory character of this law. As an additional 
mode, however, of testing the same point, he had 
made a tabular comparison between the importations 
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of 1842 and of 1843, taking the averages before 
used, calculated from the three first quarters, as the 
true importations of the latter year. He had pre¬ 
ferred to make this comparison, because he was not 
aware of any other visible cause, than the legisla¬ 
tion of Congress, materially to affect our trade in 
the latter year, which did not exist to the same de¬ 
gree, and in equal force, in the former. Both were 
years of serious depression in business and stag¬ 
nation of trade; but he was not aware that, inde¬ 
pendent of the influence of legislation, the latter 
was more so than the former. At the commence¬ 
ment of the first year, the duties, upon all the ar¬ 
ticles he had examined, except raw and undressed 
hides and skins, were 20 per cent, ad valorem, by 
the provisions of the act of 1841; or near to, and 
approaching that point, under the operations of the | 
compromise act; and at the commencement of the 
second, the present law took effect practically. His 
table included the articles he had examined above, 
and no others, and was as follows: 


Name of articles. 

Importa¬ 
tions of 
1842. 

Importa¬ 
tions of 
1843. 

Diminu- 

Rate per cent. 

Wool, costing more than 7 
cents per lb. 

$95,655 

$72,927 

$22,723 

23 

Cloths, See., paying 40 per 
cent, duty - 

4.517,864 

1,963,175 

2,554.689 

56 

All cotton manufactures - 

9,578,515 

3,945,061 

5.633,454 

53 

Worsteds 

2,957,977 

770.779I2.1S7,198 

73 

Silks .... 

9,480,331 

3,622,347 

5.857,984 

01 

Carpetings - 

292,309 

2-12.413 

49.896 


Cotton bagging 

421.824 

141,755 

2S0.069 

60 

Glass .... 

558,509 

155,740 

402.769 

72 

Sugars 

Molasses 

Hemp, cordage, and sail duck 

6,503,563 

3,376,82413,126.739 

48 

1,942,575 

1,513.093 

429,482 

22 

949,808 

927.428 

22.380 

*2 

Paper 

48,067 

42,907 

5.160 

10 

Leather 

912,585 

316.2S9 

596,296 


Haw and undressed hides and! 
skins ' 

4,067,816 

3,104,095 

953,721 

23 

Iron- 

Bars, 8cc., rolled - 

2,053,453 

631,709 1,371,744 

66 

11 not rolled - - 1 

1,041,410 

436.733 

604.677 

53 

In pigs - - - 

295,284 

64,335 

230,913 


AU other manufactures of ] 

3,652,642 

1,407,356 

2,145,286 

60 


Here was the comparison, at one view, between 
the importations for 1842 and 1843, of the articles 
named, and the names of the articles; and the sums 
would show that they constituted a heavy propor¬ 
tion of all the dutiable imports, and tire heaviest of 
what are denominated the protected articles. He 
had incorporated with these articles worsteds, silks, 
and raw and undressed hides and skins, for a dou¬ 
ble purpose; the first two to show the prohibitory 
action of the bill upon articles not of the protected 
class, and the last to show how much better the im¬ 
portations kept up when the duty was \ery light, and 
still what an effect was produced upon cheap heavy 
articles by a very light duty. These articles, com¬ 
pared with some of the others, would aiso show 
how much more severely heavy duties affected the 
trade in some articles than in others. Take the 
worsteds. The duty under the act of 1841 was 20 
per cent., and the present law has raised it to 30 per 
cent. The trade has fallen off, in the single year, 
73 per cent. Take the silks. They were at 20 per 
cent, under the act of 1841, and range from 16 to 65 
per cent.; but average, upon the actual importations 
of the three quarters of 1843, only 32 per cent. Yet 


the trade has fallen off 61 per cent. The duties up¬ 
on woollens, cottons, iron, sugar, and other of tne 
protected articles, are much higher—some of them 
more than double these rates—and yet the trade has 
fallen off less. 

Still, the rate of diminution of the trade, upon the 
most of the articles named, whether the comparison 
with the one or the six years be taken, was most 
marked and severe, and could not fail to be alarm¬ 
ing to the commercial interest. 

These comparisons showed the futility, as a stan¬ 
dard of judgment, in reference to the influence of any 
tariff law, of general averages of the duties upon all 
the dutiable imports, and much more of such an av¬ 
erage upon all the imports, free and dutiable. Such, 
comparisons are made to assume the more fa¬ 
vorable appearance, the more prohibitory shall 
be the operation of the law under which they 
are made. Duties so high as to be entirely 
prohibitory are not comprehended at all in. 
such calculations. To illustrate, by a strong 
example, suppose every duty imposed was raised to 
a rate of perfect prohibition, so that no dutiable arti¬ 
cle could be imported, and that all our foreign im¬ 
ports were free of duty: then such a comparison 
would show that our commence was not taxed at ail 
by duties, and yet the richest part of it would be 
destroyed by a prohibitory tariff. So take, of the 
articles above named, paper and undressed hides, 
and make an average of them, and it will show a 
very low rate of tax upon the combined importa¬ 
tions, because the hides pay but 5 per cent, duty 
and the import amounts to millions, while paper is 
almost wholly prohibited—the whole imports being 
less than $50,000 per year: and this, although pay¬ 
ing duties varying from 16 to 97 per cent., consists 
of the articles of paper paying the lightest rates, and 
which can, therefore, come in. 

Take the actual importations of the three first 
quarters of 1843, further to illustrate the fallacy of 
this standard of averages. “Appendix D, No. 2,” 
before referred to, is a table of these imports, pay¬ 
ing ad valorem duties under the present law. At 
the foot, the amount of imports will be found to be 
$16,684,875, the amount of duties paid, $4,153,68613, 
equal to the average rate of 24.89 per cent.; not 
a very high rate of duty for many articles. The 
rates of these duties fixed by the law upon the arti¬ 
cles named in this table, will be found to range from 
1 to 50 per cent., these rates being the extremes of 
the ad valorem duties imposed by the law. Yet the 
articles before examined, which pay ad valorem 
duties, hides and skins excepted, comprise $2,277,368 
less than half this amount of importations, and p:.y 
$113,850 51 more than half of the whole amount of 
these duties, averaging the rate of 36.11 per cent. 
Tins shows that an average of the ad volorem du¬ 
ties, by themselves, furnishes no standard by which, 
to judge of the weight of the tax upon a large por¬ 
tion of the imports embraced in the calculation. 

Take then “Appendix D, No. 3,” which is a table 
of the actual importations, paying specific duties; 
and the amount of importations of this character will 
be found to be $12,494,340, the duties actually paid 
upon them $6,300,449,12, and the rate, calculated 
ad valorem, to equal 51.15 per cent, upon the whole. 
Here is an entire class of importations of more than 
$12,000,000, paying duties to more than one half 
their entire value in our markets, at the time the 
duty is imposed. Yet average all these dutiable im¬ 
ports together, those which pay ad valorem, and 
those which pay specific duties, and what will be. 
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the result 5 The entire amount is $29,179,215, and 
the entire amount of duties paid is $10,544,138 25, 
being only equal to 36.13 per cent., almost exactly the 
average before given for almost one half of the ad 
valorem importations. This is an exhibition of the 
average argument upon dutiable importations. 

A single example of its application to the whole 
importations, free as well as dutiable, and he would 
leave this topic. The dutiable importations of the three 
uarters, as just stated above, amounted to $29,179,- 
15. The free importations, for the same period, 
amounted to $35,574,584, as see “Appendix D, No. 
J.” These sums, together, make the whole importa¬ 
tions of the three quarters, amount to $64,753,799; arid 
the whole amount of duties paid upon these import¬ 
ations was $10,544,135 25; only equal to the rate 
ad valorem of 16. 28 per cent. Here, then, would the 
gentlemen say, who rely upon these averages as a 
standard of judgment—here, is all the tax upon our 
trade, 16 per cent.; and can any reasonable man 
complain of that' And yet it is shown, upon the 
face of the very papers from which this average cal¬ 
culation is drawn, that one entire class of importa¬ 
tions pay duties to more than half their value; that the 
whole dutiable importations pay an average rate of 
more than 36 per cent.; and that the trade, in large! 
and important classes of articles, has fallen off 50, 
60, 70, and more, per cent, in the first year’s opera¬ 
tion of the law; thus exhibiting a prohibitory power 
much more startling,than the high rates of duties 
paid. 

These comparisons must show, to the satisfaction 
of every mind, that general averages are most de¬ 
ceptive guides, and that averages of the rate of 
duty, even upon any two articles of import, much 
more upon selected classes, may be made to convey 
the most erroneous impressions; and they must 
have led to the conclusion, which it was his object J 
to establish, that the only useful or truthful com¬ 
parisons were those which compared the duties paid 
upon each important article of import with the 
value of the importations of that article. 

He had already alluded to his comparative exam¬ 
inations to show that different articles of import 
would bear very different rates of duty, with the 
same proportionate effect upon trade, and that the 
same rate, applied to all articles of import, would 
exhibit very different prohibitory effects, as between 
the different articles. He recalled this allusion now, 
for the mere purpose of deducing front it the posi¬ 
tion, that discrimination, as to the rates of duty, 
within the revenue principle, and revenue range of. 
duties, as he had defined them, would be found not! 
merely admissible, but absolutely necessary, both j 
for the accumulation of revenue, and for the benefit | 
of trade, even if no other considerations in favor of j 
discrimination should be considered. 

He had also alluded to these comparative exami- j 
nations to show that the specific duties of the present! 
law, as a general remark, and any system of specific 
duties so arranged, as well as the principle of min- 
imums, must make the tax unequal and unjust; 
must bear the most heavily upon the most common 
and cheap article falling under a given duty, and 
therefore most heavily upon the poor and laboring 
classes. He was not prepared to say that, with per¬ 
fect and minute information in all the manufacturing 
branches, a system of specific duties could not be 
arranged, which would be just and equal in this 
sense; but he was prepared to say that, with 
the information at present possessed by himself, and 
he believed by Congress as a body, or by any one 


of its committees, such a system could not be 
proposed as would avoid this radical and fatal 
defect. He said fatal defect; for he held that to be 
so, in any legislation upon this subject, which taxed 
labor to the relief of capital, and imposed double 
the rate of duty upon poverty which was exacted 
from wealth. That was the effect of our specific 
duties. Take the cotton cloths. He who can pur¬ 
chase and wear qualities worth more than 20 or 30 
cents by the square yard, pays a duty of 30 per 
cent., while he who must purchase and wear such 
qualities as can be purchased from 6 to 10 cents, 
must pay three times that duty. He could not bet¬ 
ter illustrate the practical operation of this descrip¬ 
tion of tax, upon the laboring classes, than to bor¬ 
row die illustration of a witness examined before 
a committee of -the British Parliament, he believed 
in the year 1842. The witness said, if the coat of 
the man of capital was taxed too high, he had only 
to take a coat of an inferior quality, and procure it 
for the same money he had been accustomed to pay 
for his coat, though he would not have one quite so 
fine, if just as warm. Not so with the laborer. He 
wears the cheapest he can get, under any state of 
the taxation; and that coat he must have, be the tax 
what it may, because he cannot fall back upon an 
article of inferior quality, or less heavily taxed. 
This would not apply to our woollens, because, 
though taxed heavily, they were taxed equally, by 
a uniform ad valorem duty; but it did apply to the 
coarse cottons, and especially to the whole class of 
fustians, which were the peculiar clothing of the la¬ 
boring classes of the cities and manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts. 

He would now proceed to examine the influence 
:of these high and prohibitory duties upon the great 
! brandies of* industry of the country; and 

First: Upon manufactures. The manufacturers 
themselves pray for stability in our legislation upon 
| this subject. They say that their interests are best 
promoted by regularity and permanency, and that 
the fluctuations consequent upon changing legisla¬ 
tion, are, almost, more injurious, than the protection 
they receive is beneficial, to their employments. 
This is to say, they want a moderate and reasonable 
system, not a prohibitory one; for they cannot but 
know that extremes in our rates of duty, be they 
too high, or too low, must themselves compel change. 
If too high, our commerce must be destroyed, and 
discontents thus engendered, or a surplus of 
revenue must be thrown into the public treas¬ 
ury, and a reduction of duties thus compelled; 
while, if too low, the necessities of that treasury 
will speedily force a change in an upward direction. 
It is the moderate, reasonable, revenue system 
alone, which can be stable. Based upon the wants 
of the treasury, and wisely and justly arranged, with 
reference to all the great interests of the country, 
there is no reason why, in times of peace, such a 
system should not be 3table; because the wants of 
that treasury are not subject, at such periods, to ma¬ 
terial changes The incidental protection afforded, 
by such a system, to one interest, and the incidental 
burden thrown upon another, would form no just 
subject of complaint to either. The tax would be 
necessary for the support of the government, and all 
would concede the justice and wisdom of so distrib¬ 
uting the taxation, as to make it the least burden¬ 
some to all, as one entire whole. Not so when the 
tax is imposed for protection, and not for revenue. 
Then it is a burden imposed upon one interest, 
solely for the benefit of another; the supply of the 
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common treasury ceasing to be the regulator of the 
tax. Under such a system, contentment cannot be 
expected, or even hoped for; and, under a govern¬ 
ment resting upon the popular will, constant 
changes, and extreme fluctuations, must and will, 
be its fruit. 

To the manufacturing interest, then, if stability 
be the most important element in its protection, the 
revenue arrangement of duties presents the most im¬ 
portant and desirable system. It alone presents a 
national, instead of a sectional, basis for the arrange¬ 
ment of our duties upon imports; it alone presents 
an object—the supply of tne national treasury— 
equally interesting to all, and equally controlling 
with all; it alone appeals to the whole public mind 
for approbation, and alone, therefore, can assure the 
promise of contentment and stability. It offers to 
this interest that degree of protection which the col¬ 
lection of revenue, for the support of the common 
government, will afford, and leaves the discrimina¬ 
tions, within that limit, to the common legislature, 
but rejects prohibitions, destructive to itself, to favor 
any interest. Is this right 5 Is it best for all? If so, 
is it not the best system for the manufacturing in¬ 
terest itself? 

He had, in the preceeding remarks, treated the 
duty upon imports as a tax, and he had intended, 
by the term, a tax upon the consumer, in this coun¬ 
try, of the article of import upon which the duty 
was imposed. He had not been unaware that this 
raised the question, who must pay this duty? This 
question he did not intend to avoid, nor did he in¬ 
tend to discuss it. He had heard too many discus¬ 
sions, upon legislation of this sort, not to know that 
ithis point presented an interminable field for argu¬ 
ment. That broad field he had not the qualifica¬ 
tions, even if he had the disposition, to enter; and 
Ills object, therefore, was rather to make one or two 
inquiries, to elicit information, than to controvert 
any position whieh had been, or which might be, 
taken in the course of the debate. 

He would merely premise that it was claimed, in 
favor of the protection to the manufacturing inter¬ 
ests of this country, which it was supposed to be 
the duty of Congress to extend, that the foreign 
producer, and not the domestic, consumer, would be 
the real payer of our duty. That position he would 
assume to be the true one, and would illustrate his 
inquiry by taking a supposed case, based upon it. 

He would suppose, for the sake of the illustration, 
that our trade, for the year 1842, was perfectly free 
of all duties upon imports; that A. B., a merchant 
of the city of New York, imported, during that 
ear, 50,000 yards of woollen cloths, which cost 
im, delivered at the custom-house in New York, 
$100,000. He sold these cloths in that market, du¬ 
ring that year. In consequence of his low sales, 
the manufactures of woollens of this country came 
to Congress, and prayed a duty upon woollen 
cloths, to protect their interests; and Congress, con¬ 
sidering their prayer reasonable and proper, and re¬ 
quiring a revenue from this importation, imposed a 
duty upon the importation of woollen cloths, of the 
year 1843, of 25 per cent. The same merchant 
goes to Liverpool, in the year 1843, and tells his 
English manufacturer, “I want the same quantity 
of cloth which I purchased of you last year; but I 
cannot pay you the same price for it, because my 
government nas imposed a duty of 25-per cent, upon 
its value, which I must pay to its custom-house, be¬ 
fore I can offer the cloth in my market. Last year, 
you gave me 50,000 yards for $100,000, and the oper¬ 


ation was a fair one in my trade; but, as I must pay, 
this year, $25,000 in duties upon the same purchase^ 
I cannot give you but $75,000 for the 50,000 yards.” 
The English manufacturer replies, “very well, sir, 
we cannot lose your market; and, if your govern¬ 
ment has taxed our cloths, as you say, we must as¬ 
sume the tax. We must let you have the same 
50,000 yards of cloth for $75,000 this year, which 
we sold to you last year for $100,000.” The mer¬ 
chant takes the cloth, pays the $75,000, brings it to 
New York, pays his $25,000 of duties at the custom 
house there, and offers his cloths in the same mar¬ 
ket as last year. How can he sell? The cost to him 
last year was $100,000, paid to the foreign manufac¬ 
turer. The cost, this year, is $75,000 paid to the 
manufacturer, and $25,000 paid to our custom¬ 
house, making $100,000 in all; and can he not sell at 
the same prices as last year? Most certainly he can; 
and, in that case, what protection does the manufac¬ 
turer of cloths in this country derive from the duty? 
Certainly none. If the foreign article can be brought 
here, and sold in our markets as cheap as before the 
duty, he derives no direct benefit from the tax. It 
is a diminution of the profits of the foreign manufac¬ 
turer, or his loss, if you please; but the domestic 
manufacturer takes nothing by it, if the price of his 
product is not raised in our markets, or if the foreign 
competing product is not excluded. And in the sup¬ 
posed case, where the foreign producer pays the 
duty, beyond question neither of these consequences 
follow from it, as direct protection. It will not do, 
then, as a principle, to say that we can impose du¬ 
ties upon the foreign producer to protect our manu¬ 
facturers, if commerce survives, and imports contin¬ 
ue; because the case supposed demonstratively shows 
that, while the foreign producer pays the duty and 
sends the goods, the cost in our market, and to our 
consumer, is not enhanced, and that the market 
itself is as open to the foreigner as it was before die 
duty. In these cases there is no effective protection 
to the domestic manufacturer. Prohibition must 
take place, or the price must be raised in our mar¬ 
kets, as effects of the duty, or our manufacturer de¬ 
rives no benefit from it. 

He would make another illustration upon the 
other side of the argument. Take the same sup¬ 
posed case, except to assume that the consumer, m 
our country, pays the whole duty Then the New 
York merchants pays the British manufacturer the 
$100,000 for his cloth, as he 4jd the previous year. 
In addition to this, he pays the $25,000 duties at 
the New York custom-house, and places his cloths 
upon his shelves for sale at the cost of $125,000, in¬ 
stead of $100,000, as in the last year. The duty 
has raised the price in our markets to its extent, and 
the merchant finds ready purchasers at the en¬ 
hanced price. Is our manufacturer then protected? 
Wliat is to hinder that same British manufacturer 
from sending to New York as many cloths as he 
can sell? ana how does the duty injure him? He is 
compelled to pay, at our custom-house, the $25,000 
of duties upon the $100,000 worth of cloths; but as 
he sells for $125,000, he can do this and still take 
his $100,000 home with him, which was all he ask¬ 
ed before the duty. At this price, then, there is no 
protection to the domestic manufacturer; but as soon 
as the price recedes from the $125,000, for the sup¬ 
posed quality of cloths, he is protected, because the 
foreigner must pay the $25,000 of duties, while he 

S nothing. If both sell an equal lot of cloths 
„ 120,000, as the duty remains the same, the for¬ 
eigner must pay $25,000 of his purchase money to 
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the custom-house for duties, nnd gets but $95,000 
fpr his cloths; while the domestic manufacturer gets 
the whole $120,000, no tax having been imposed 
upon his production. The protection is, therefore, 
an effective protection to him of 25 per cent., a part 
of the tax falling upon the foreign producer, and 
the remainder upon the domestic consumers. 

Upon these illustrations, he wished to propound 
the following inquiries, to be answered by those 
who had studied this subject more deeply than him¬ 
self. Did they not show, beyond the power of ques¬ 
tion, that while the foreigner would consent to pay 
the whole duty, his goods could be sold in our mar¬ 
kets as cheap as before any duty was imposed; and 
that, although he might fill our treasury, there was 
no direct protection to the domestic manufacturer? 
That, upon the other side, if the whole duty fell up¬ 
on the domestic consumer, and the price of the 
goods were raised in our markets to the extent of 
the duty, the foreigner could afford to send his 
goods here, pay our duty, and supply our market, as 
well as when there was no duty, thus presenting no 
effective protection, at this point? And did it not 
necessarily follow, from these two positions, that 
the effective protection to our manufacturer was only 
when the payment of the duty was divided between 
the foreign producer and the domestic consumer? and 
that the larger the share, less than the whole, which 
the market imposed upon the consumer, the better 
for his interest, because that was the government of 
his price, and the measure of his direct protection? 
Was it not true, that he had no other benefit from 
that portion of the duty paid by the foreign producer, 
than as it made our markets less desirable, and less 
profitable to him, because that went to depress the 
price here, and only that portion paid by the con¬ 
sumer was added to it? 

Was not this a clear illustration of the protection 
afforded by a revenue duty? and did it not show that 
such protection was, and must be, effective, unless 
so light that the foreigner could afford to pay the 
whole of it, and thus keep exclusive possession of 
our markets? These appeared to him to be unavoid¬ 
able conclusions from the reasoning, while the meas¬ 
ure he-had prescribed for revenue duties would seem 
to be such as to enable the legislature to keep the 
competition open and healthful upon both sides, 
without granting prohibition to one, and visiting 
exclusion upon the other, or giving monopoly to 
either. 

He w as aware that human wisdom, without prac¬ 
tical experience, couItTnottell what was the extreme 
revenue point, as to any rate of duty, much less as 
to the arrangement of an entire tariff; but he believed 
an approximation could be made from the informa¬ 
tion already within our reach, which might be cor- J 
rected, after the operations of trade should have point- • 
ed out its errors, without causing changes seriously j 
detrimental to any interest. His examinations had ‘ 
satisfied him that a range of duties from 25 to 33 per 
cent, were as liigh as most articles of import would 
bear, consistently with the revenue principle. 
There might be exceptions, and he thought, if 
there were, that iron and sugar were the prin¬ 
cipal articles. These had, for a long time, under ] 
our legislation, borne very heavy duties, and 
continued to be largely imported, and to be very 
prolific of revenue. Still he thought the examina¬ 
tions he had made had conclusively shown that the 
rates of duty, under the present law, were too pro¬ 
hibitory upon these important articles for revenue 
duties. The trade in the former had fallen off, upon 


an average, about 65 per cent., and in the latter 48 
percent., as compared with the year preceding the 
passage of that law. It might not be necessary to 
bring them down to the rates he had named to pre¬ 
serve the revenue principle, but he was satisfied that 
a materia] reduction was demanded for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The rates he had moved were a quarter and a 
third of the value of the property to be taxed; and 
was not that taxation enough, as a general rule, for 
reasonable protection? Would not as large a share 
of that tax fall upon the consumers, the whole peo¬ 
ple of the country, as they ought to pay to sustain 
the manufacturing interest 5 

Second, upon commerce. The influence of high 
and prohibitory duties upon this great and essential 
interest cannot be otherwise than deeply injurious. 
They act directly upon trade, and tend to force it 
1 frorn its natural channels, and to diminish its vol¬ 
ume and expansion; and, in that way, to the extent 
of their influence, strike at the life of commerce. 

Stability is most essential to healthful commerce, 
and fluctuations interrupt its channels, increase its 
hazards, and render it fitful and sickly- Very high 
duties occasion extreme fluctuations, and prohibi¬ 
tory duties destroy trade, and put an end to com¬ 
merce. The examinations he had made, and the 
results he had exhibited, of the influence of the 
present law upon trade—upon the importations— 
were an exhibition of its influence upon the com¬ 
mercial interest. 

The imposition of all duties operated directly up¬ 
on trade and commerce, and could not benefit either. 
Upon them the tax was more directly felt than upon 
any other interests; because by them the capital 
must be raised to first meet the payment, and upon 
them the whole influence was concentrated, who¬ 
ever might eventually refund to them the duties 
paid. Still he did not believe that moderate, rea¬ 
sonable, stable duties, such as would be imposed 
w'ithin a wise and just revenue arrangement, would 
' be severely oppressive upon the commercial inter¬ 
est, or would be seriously complained of by it. 
This interest should bear its share of the common 
burdens, and, fairly treated, it was as able, and he 
believed as willing, to bear it, as any other interest, 
It had a right, however, to claim exemption from 
the oppression of duties not required for revenue, 
and not imposed to collect it; and from prohibitions, 
which were its destruction. Under any stable, well 
and wisely arranged revenue system, it could bear 
the burden of collecting the revenue, which the 
country should require from customs, and could pre¬ 
serve health, activity, and vigor; but under a system 
of prohibitions, and strongly prohibitory duties, in¬ 
jurious both to revenue and trade, it must be sickly, 

! fitful, feeble, and hazardous. Constant changes 
| from extreme to extreme, and constant agitation. 

■ were no better for commerce—perhaps much worse 
That system of duties which would produce general 
contentment with all interests, and could therefore 
be stable, was alone consistent with the prosperity 
of commerce; and that, he believed, would be found 
in a fair revenue system. 

j Third, upon agricxUture. The influence of the 
present tariff law upon the agricultural interest was 
the most important consideration, because it is the 
basis of all the other interests, and, in our country, 
more important than all others. The great mass of 
our people are engaged in this interest, arc depend¬ 
ent upon it for their subsistence and their comforts, 
and cannot fail to suffer from whatever is injurious 
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to it. Indeed, none of our other great interests can 
long flourish under any system from which it mate¬ 
rially suffers. Its firm prosperity is indispensable 
to tneir continued health; and its languishmment 
must soon be followed by their decline, in spite of 
the power of partial legislation. 

The situation of our country most invites, and its 
true interests most require, the wide extension and 
firm advancement of this great interest. Our vast 
unsettled domain is an unproductive waste, no matter 
how naturally fertile the soil, until agricultural labor 
reaches and subdues it, and changes that waste into 
fruitful fields. Hence, the influence of our legisla¬ 
tion of this character upon the interests of agricul¬ 
ture becomes doubly important, and has a national, 
a3 well as an individual, consequence, paramount to 
that which attaches to any other of the great in¬ 
terests. 

Under this sense of the importance of the«exami- 
nation he was prosecuting, he hoped the Senate 
would bear with him while he made a detailed, and 
somewhat minute, inquiry into the influences of this 
legislation upon the products of agriculture. 

He would take first the article of wool. This is an 
important production of agriculture, over a very large 
extent of tire country, and a principal staple in sev¬ 
eral of the States. The extent and importance of 
the interest, as well as the great worth of the wool- 
growers as a class of our citizens, entitles this arti¬ 
cle to all the consideration and protecting care which 
Congress can justly give to any article, or any in¬ 
terest. 

How, then, was the value of wool in this country, 
at the present time, compared with the value of simi¬ 
lar qualities of the same article in other wool-grow¬ 
ing countries? He did not refer to South America, 

L Smyrna, and like regions, where the sheep was per¬ 
mitted to range uncontrolled and without care, and 
where the principal value given to the wool was the 
cost of taking the animal and cutting off the fleece; 
but to England, Spain, Saxony, and other countries, 
where wool-growing was made a business of care¬ 
ful cultivation. He could not answer the question 
he had asked, as applicable to the present time; but 
he held in his hand a volume of testimony, taken 
before the Committee on Manufactures of the House 
of Representatives, during the sessions of Congress 
of I827-’28, from which it appeared that wool of 
the same quality was, then, from 50 to 70 per cent, 
higher in this country than in England. 

[Mr. Wright here referred to the evidence, and 
read from the testimony of several witnesses to sus¬ 
tain his assertion.] 

His examinations had established another fact, 
which was that Spain, Saxony, and all the other 
wool-growing countries of the continent of Europe, 
exported wool to England, showing that they pro¬ 
duced the article cheaper than it was produced in 
England, and could afford to sell in the English 
markets. These importations it had not been, at 
any time, the policy of England to prohibit; and, for 
the benefit of her manufactures, they had usually 
’ been permitted entirely free, or at a very light duty. 

Wool, then, was higher in our markets than in 
those of any other country where the article was 
cultivated, aiid where the finer and richer qualities 
were produced. What was now the difference be¬ 
tween the prices of fine wools in our markets and in 
those of England, he did not know; but he did not 
suppose it was anything like as much as the wit¬ 
nesses referred to had stated it to be in 1828. In¬ 
deed, he doubted, at that time, whether the wit¬ 


nesses had not made a high estimate of that differ¬ 
ence, because it appeared to him that importations 
would have been greater if the difference in price 
had remained, for any considerable period, as great 
as they supposed it to be. 

Be that as it may, his object in making these ref¬ 
erences, and stating these facts, was to inquire 
whether any senator supposed we could, by our le¬ 
gislation, maintain wool at a valuation in this coun¬ 
try from 50 to 70 per cent, above that of all other 
wool-growing countries? and whether any senator 
believed we ought to do that, if we could do it? He 
did not think we should do this, if we could; be¬ 
cause, if we gave wool that artificial value above the 
markets of the world, we must give the same in¬ 
creased value to woollen cloths, and other manufac¬ 
tures of wool, or otherwise we should make the de¬ 
struction of its manufacture in the country certain; 
and there would be no market, and no price for our 
wool but the exporting price; and if we must add 
from 50 to 70 per cent, to the cost of all the manu¬ 
factures of wool, beyond what they might be pur¬ 
chased for abroad, merely to keep the price of wool 
in this country up to this high mark, he thought the 
tax would be too heavy for the object; because all 
must wear woollen goods, while few, in the compar¬ 
ison, would grow wool. He did not, however, think 
we could accomplish this object, if we should try to 
do it. There was no portion of the stock of the 
farmer which could be so easily and so rapidly in¬ 
creased as his flocks of sheep, and with so little out¬ 
lay of capital; and there was scarcely an improved 
county in the whole Union where sheep could not 
be well and easily grown. If, therefore, we should 
give to this branch of agricultural industry this great 
advantage, and these exorbitant profits, how very 
soon would domestic compedtion overstock the 
market, and bring down the price? It was impossi¬ 
ble, in a country like this, by the power of legisla¬ 
tion, or by any other power, to maintain any one 
branch of human industry in the possession and en¬ 
joyment of such an advantage. It was fortunate 
that it was so; or otherwise, the temptations to un¬ 
just and pardal legislation would be too fearful, and 
the oppressions from it might become wholly insup¬ 
portable. 

He was willing to extend to the American wool- 
grower such fair and reasonable protection as our 
necessities for revenue would warrant—say 30 per 
cent.; and was not that reasonable protection to our 
farmers, who choose the business of wool-growing? 
Was not $30 in every $100 a reasonable advantage, 
compared with those engaged in other branches of 
farming, who could not be protected at all? Was 
it not as high a tax for their benefit as the pub¬ 
lic would be contented to bear? Was it not as 
strong encouragement as the business would war¬ 
rant, without inviting so many to it as to over¬ 
stock our markets, and render the protection use¬ 
less?—for all would see that, when they should be 
compelled to seek an export market, our duty would 
not aid them. He was compelled to say he thought 
this degree of protection would better promote the 
interests of bur wool-growers than a higher, or more 
prohibitory duty; because it would be stable, the 
revenue being necessary; and because, admitting a 
moderate foreign competition at the great disadvan¬ 
tage of $30 in the $100, it would not invite that flood 
of domestic competition, which perfect prohibition 
would be almost certain to bring upon them, and the 
consequent extreme fluctuation which over compe¬ 
tition never fails to produce. He believed our wool- 
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growers would be satisfied with this degree of pro¬ 
tection, if the taxes upon the articles they were 
compelled to purchase and consume were propor¬ 
tionately reduced. 

Hemp. This is another agricultural production 
within the reach of protection, or which has been 
hitherto so considered. Yet it would be seen that 
the present duty upon this article, upon the actual 
importations for the three quarters of 1843, was only 
equal to an ad valorem rate of 32 per cent., and if 
put, therefore, at 30 per cent., the reduction could 
not be material. The present duties upon some of 
the manufactures of hemp were enormous, while 
others were low revenue duties. The duties actual¬ 
ly paid upon untarred cordage and yarn were 174 
and 199 per cent., while those paid upon sail duck 
were but 22 per cent. These were inequalities for 
which there could be no reason, connected with a 
er protection to the agricultural production, 
e was not acquainted with this branch of agri¬ 
culture, but he had understood that the difficulty did 
not arise in the growing of hemp; that our soils were 
as rich and suitable, and produced the crop as 
easily and abundantly, as those of any other coun¬ 
try; but that we either did not possess the skill, or 
were not willing to use it, because it was injurious 
to health, properly to rot the hemp for exposed 
uses. Our hemp-growers practised the dew-rotting, 
while the water-rotting was said to be indispensa¬ 
ble for durability, when put to exposed uses, such 
as sails, cordage, and the like. He did not sup¬ 
pose any one expected, by any degree of protection, 
to force our dew-rotted hemp to these uses; and he 
had never been able to perceive how any duty we 
might impose was to give us the skill, if we have 
it not, to water-rot our hemp; or, if we have the 
skill, and will not use it, because the process is an 
unhealthy one, how an increase of duty was to 
change that disposition. He had never understood 
that the question was one of expense, and, for that 
reason, requiring protection; and he was happy to 
learn that some experiments had been recently made 
to export hemp from this country, with some prom¬ 
ise of success. In any way, therefore, in which he 
had been able to view the interests of agriculture, 
as connected with this product, he was forced to 
consider a duty of 30 per cent, a sufficient protec¬ 
tion, and he thought the hemp-growers would so 
consider it. 

Sugar. This is an agricultural production, which 
has grown into importance in oyr country, within 
a few years, comparatively speaking; and yet it has 
already become the great staple of one section, and 
the cultivation and production are rapidly increas¬ 
ing. He was wholly unacquainted with this 
branch of agriculture, and could not, there¬ 
fore, form any opinion as to the extent of pro¬ 
tection required for it. The article was one 
which had been very heavily taxed, under almost 
all our tariff laws; formerly, much more as a rich 
source of revenue, than from any object of protec¬ 
tion to the domestic production. It had proved to 
be an article which would bear a higher rate of rev¬ 
enue duty than almost any other considerable arti¬ 
cle of import in our whole list. The duty imposed 
under the present law is much less than that under 
the tariff of 1816, or any intermediate law, other 
than the gradual reductions under the compromise 
act; and yet the rates, as had been seen, were from 
67 to 101 per cent, under this law. It would be also 
observed that the falling off in the trade, in this arti¬ 
cle, upon a comparison with the six years, had been 


55 per cent.; and with the single year 1842, but 48 
per cent.; much less, in both cases, than most of the 
other articles subject to such extreme rates of duty. 
These facts were referred to for the purpose of 
showing that the article would bear a very high 
revenue duty, and he did not doubt that all the pro¬ 
tection required, and certainly all which it would be 
reasonable to impose upon an article of such uni¬ 
versal consumption, could be afforded without a vio¬ 
lation of the revenue principle. 

Of the principal agricultural, staples of this coun¬ 
try, the three named were all which had occurred to 
him as asking protection, or being within its reach. 
Of all our other great staples, we are exporters, and 
not importers; and tire markets of other countries, 
the open market, of the world, are our markets for 
these products, and must govern our prices. Pro¬ 
tection, therefore, by impost duties imposed by ue, 
was wholly illusory and useless. Any duty im¬ 
posed by us upon the foreign articles in our markets 
could not raise the price of our articles in a foreign 
market. 

Take the article of flour. This is an important 
product of agriculture over a very large portion of 
the Union; and, of it, the country exports largely. 
He was aware that a high duty was imposed upon 
the importation of foreign wheat, and flour, by the 
present law; but did that duty benefit the wheat- 
grower? Where was his pnce made? Certainly 
m our commercial and exporting cities. There the 
surplus of our wheat must go, and did go, to find its 
market; and there the market price was established, 
which governed the sales throughout the country. 
What controlled the price in those cities? Supply 
and demand, which control the price of every thing 
in every market. What demand? The whole de-‘ 
mand for flour, no matter whether to be consumed 
at home, or to be exported. All purchasers in the 
same market pay the same price, without ref¬ 
erence to the purpose for which they buy. 
There is always, as a general rule, a surplus of 
flour in our commercial markets, beyond the de¬ 
mand for domestic consumption; that surplus must 
seek a foreign market, and the price it will com¬ 
mand for exportation controls the price of the 
whole mass. Our duty, therefore, was wholly in¬ 
operative, and could not exert the slightest influence 
upon the price of flour, thus controlled, even in our 
own markets. FJour, then, could not be protected, 
because we export flour, and the open markets of 
the world are our markets, and must control our 
prices. 

The argument in favor of the prohibitory system 
upon manufactured articles was, that, by forcing 
a larger proportion of our laborers into manufactur¬ 
ing employments, we should withdraw them from 
agriculture, and thus diminish its productions, 
while they would become consumers, instead of 
producers’of its products, and thus the agricultural 
interest would receive a double benefit from the pol¬ 
icy. He should, by-and by, have occasion to in¬ 
quire how far labor was likely to be benefited by 
a policy which was designed and calculated to make 
dear bread. But, passing that consideration for the 
present, he would examine this argument as appli¬ 
cable to the profits of grain-growing as an agricul¬ 
tural pursuit. In just so far as the manufacturing 
employments of this country increase the general 
demand, in the markets of the world, to precisely 
that extent is the wheat grower benefited by the 
policy, in the single article of the sale of his wheat. 
Beyond that, this effect cannot be experienced, so 
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long as our wheat and flour market is an exporting 
market. If the policy could be carried so far as to force 
a sufficient portion of our labors to manufactures to 
consume all our flour, and leave no surplus for export¬ 
ation, then might the wheat of our farmer come 
within the reach of protection; because, then, a pro¬ 
hibitory duty upon foreign wheat would give him 
the monopoly of our markets, and enable him to 
control the price in them. Until that state of things 
could be produced, our wheat and flour could not 
be benefited by an impost duty. So long as we 
were exporters, and foreign markets were our mar¬ 
kets for these articles, the price of the wheat of our 
farmer could not be benefited by our duty. The 
increased home demand would benefit him so far as 
it should affect the price of his wheat in the export 
market, no farther; and beyond that he could derive 
no benefit, while our country should export wheat. 

Did any senator hope to see the time when this 
country would not export breadstuffs? He did not 
hope to see that time. He thought the masses of 
the people of this country would find speedy cause 
■to regret such a period, if it should ever occur. 
They would be likely to find that a monopoly of 
bread was anything but a protection to their com¬ 
forts. 

The articles of beef, pork, butter, and cheese, ag¬ 
ricultural productions of the North and West, stand 
in the same relation to this policy with wheat and 
.flour. They are great staples of these sections of 
the Union, and they are all articles of export. 
Their market is the market of the world, and the 
prices they command are measured by the wants of 
the world, not merely of our Union. Import duties 
^ upon all these articles are dead letters upon the 
statute book, so far as the interests of our farmers 
are concerned. They afford no revenue to the pub¬ 
lic treasury to lighten his taxes, and add nothing to 
the price of his products. He spoke comparatively. 
There were imports under all these heads, but not 
of that character which conflicted with the farmer’s 
•market. Delicacies, luxuries, bearing these general 
names, were imported in very small quantities, for 
the uses of those who regarded their appetites more 
than their pockets. Take the article of cheese as 
an example. The value of the importations, for 
the three quarters of 1843, was $3,850, the quantity 
being 30,033 pounds. This showed a foreign cost 
of more than 12| cents per pound, and the duty was 
9 cents per pound, bringing the article, to the con¬ 
sumer, up to a price probably not less than 25 cents 
per pound, while the market cheese of this country 
commanded about 5 cents per pound in our largest 
commercial markets. So with wheat. Choice seed 
wheat was occasionally imported, which gave the 
article a place upon the list of imports, while the 
quantity brought into the country did not, in the 
least, affect the market price of the wheat of our 
farmer. So with the other articles named. 

The manufactories were spoken of as furnishing 
valuable markets to the farmer for these articles of 
his produce. Where did the manufacturers pur¬ 
chase their supplies? In the great commercial 
markets, where they sell their manufactured goods. 
•By what price did they purchase? By the same 
which others paid in the same markets. New York 
-and Boston are the great exporting markets for the 
flour of this country. Did any one ever think of 
going to Lowell, the largest manufacturing village 
in the country, to learn the market price of flour? 
Certainly not; but the manufacturer of Lowell goes 
to the Boston or New York market, both to learn 


that fact, and to purchase the flour for the consump¬ 
tion of his factory; and when there, he purchases for 
the same price which the merchant pays, who pur¬ 
chases to export to England, France, South Ameri¬ 
ca, or any other foreign market. The former gets 
no more from the manufacturer than from the ex¬ 
porting merchant. So with all other like articles of 
supply for the manufacturing establishments. 

It was undoubtedly true that these establish¬ 
ments opened a limited retail trade to the farmers in 
their immediate vicinage, for fresh provisions and 
temporary supplies, which was both convenient and 
lucrative; but this was a benefit too narrowly cir¬ 
cumscribed to be taken into the account, when dis¬ 
cussing the great and general interest of agriculture 
throughout this wide country. 

Cotton, rice and tobacco, were great agricultural 
staples of the southern and southwestern States, 
which were also compelled to seek foreign markets, 
and were, therefore, beyond the reach of protection 
from import duties. Of these articles, the cotton 
was by far the most important, as it was much the 
most important article of export from our country- 
He believed the estimates were that about one-fifth 
of the ordinary annual crop was consumed at home; 
the remaining three-fourths being, of course, com¬ 
pelled to seek a foreign market. What proportions 
of the tobacco and rice found a home market, and 
what proportions were exported, he was unable to 
say. It was enough that the interests of all these 
branches of agriculture were in much better and 
abler hands than his here; and in those hands he 
should cheerfully leave them. 

Not to go further in this examination of agricul¬ 
tural productions, here were eleven principal articles, 
three only of which could be materially and practi¬ 
cally benefited by protecting duties; and it was for 
the wisdom and the justice of Congress to decide 
how far the great public and private interests of 
all would be consulted by taxing the eight for the 
benefit of the three, beyond that degree of taxation 
which a supply of the public treasury should de¬ 
mand, and the proper rates of duties for raising 
revenue should warrant. 

If such were the relative advantages and burdens, 
flowing to the maufacturing, commercial, and agricul¬ 
tural interests, from the prohibitory system of du¬ 
ties, what were the relative claims of these several 
interests to the favors and bounties of the govern¬ 
ment, growing out of the actual profits of capital 
now invested in them respectively ? Upon this 
point he pretended to no extent or accuracjrof in¬ 
formation; and his object was to throw out the crude 
impressions he had imbibed, rather to elicit informa¬ 
tion from others, than under any expectation of 
communicating information himself. 

In agriculture the great mass of the capital of the 
country is employed; and what does it yield, in net 
annual" proceeds? The senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. McDuffie] had said he did not believe the 
net profits of the planters of his State exceeded, 
upon the average, 5 per cent, upon the capital in¬ 
vested. He was surprised, at the time, to hear the 
gentleman make so high an estimate. He had re¬ 
flected much upon the subject, and taken some pains 
to make inquiries from others, and he did not be¬ 
lieve that die net profits of die capital invested, upon 
a fair appraised value of the property in the market, 
in any agricultural county in his State, taking an 
average of years, would exceed 3 per cent., and he 
should not feel surprised to know that it did not 
exceed 2 per cent. He knew diat die moderate but 
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Independent farmers of his section of the Union, 
•worth from $3,000 to $8,000, and $10,000, as indus¬ 
trious and frugal as any class of the citizens of this 
country were, or could be, who could pay off their 
expenses and lay up from $100 to $300, at the close 
of the year, not counting the labor of themselves and 
their families upon the one side, or their living upon 
the other, considered themselves as doing well. The 
investments of capital were more secure in this 
branch of industry, and to that extent should yield 
less returns. He did not doubt that many would 
think him wild in the judgment he had pronounced, 
and perhaps he was; but ifgentlemen would institute 
careful inquiries, he had no doubt they would be 
surprised at the very moderate profits derived from 
the capital employed in agriculture, as a general 
average for the country. 

In commerce the case was very different. H*re 
the hazards were extreme, and success usually 
brought extreme profits. There appeared to be an 
attraction in this pursuit, growing out of the very 
hazards which surrounded it. Vast fortunes were, 
sometimes, suddenly accumulated, and, like the 
lotteries, men were prone to look at the prizes, not 
at the blanks which were drawn. Still he very 
much doubted whether, as a whole, the net profits 
of the capital invested were not less in this than in 
either of the other great divisions of business. He 
had often thought that, were any branch of human 
industry presented, however lucrative the compensa¬ 
tion promised, where the hazards to life and health 
were seen to be as great as are the hazards which 
attend the employment of capital in commerce, and 
where so many wrecks could be seen along its shore, 
no human being would be found to engage in it. 
He had heard calculations of the rate per cent, of 
commercial men who fail in business, and it was 
fearfully great, though his memory would not per¬ 
mit him to state, with confidence, what the rate 
was. 

How, then, was it in the manufacturing and me¬ 
chanical branches of industry? Here, more than in 
the other branches, forecast and calculation can 
be employed. The agriculturist must take the 
chances of the seasons, the merchant the perils of 
the seas, and both the changes of the markets; while 
the latter is the only hazard of the manufacturer 
and mechanic, whose employments do not rest 
upon artificial and changing legislation. He could 
speak from an acquaintance somewhat extensive as 
to the merchanics of the country as a class of citi¬ 
zens; and where industry and prudence were carefully 
observed, no class of men in our country were more 
certain to reach comfortable independence. Among 
the most useful, independent, and respectable citi¬ 
zens, wherever he haa enjoyed a personal acquaint 
ance, he had always found the mechanics, as a class, 
holding a very prominent place. Hence he had 
been led to believe that the profits of capital and the 
fruits of industry in their employments were as 
good as in any others he had known, as a general 
remark. 

With the large manufacturing establishments he 
had scarcely any acquaintance. He must speak of 
them, therefore, from report, and he should do so 
principally from what had been said of the profits 
cf their capital, in the course of this debate. And 
-what had been said upon this point? Their divi¬ 
dends had been spoken of as ranging from 6, 7, 14 
and 20 "per cent, up to 30 and 40 per cent, per an¬ 
num. These latter rates, he was compelled to sup¬ 
pose, must be somewhat exaggerated. He had, 


however, been informed, from sources upon which 
he placed strong reliance, that some of the establish¬ 
ments engaged both in the cotton and the woollen 
manufacture, were able to divide to their stockhold¬ 
ers 7 per cent, upon their capital stock, half-yearly, 
and to accumulate a surplus amply sufficient to 
cover all contingent losses. This was too much for 
interests sustained by the universal taxation of all 
other branches of industry. If this was sq, it 
proved conclusively, to his mind, that the present 
prohibitory duties should be modified, and fair rev¬ 
enue duties substituted, that a healthful competition 
might moderate these profits, by a reduction of the 
prices of the manufactured articles to the consumers. 
This was far beyond the profits of capital in other 
brandies of industry, and too much to be sustained 
by burdens imposed upon them. 

[Here Mr. Wright gave way to a motion that 
the Senate adjourn.] 

Tuesday, April 23, 1844. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, when addressing the Sen¬ 
ate, upon a former day, he had closed what he had 
proposed to say of the influence of prohibitory du¬ 
ties upon capital, and the three great divisions of 
industry in whidi capital is employed. He did not 
propose now to recapitulate at all, but to complete 
the task he had assigned to himself with as little 
further consumption of the time of the Senate as 
possible. 

It remained for him to consider the influence of 
the system of prohibitions, and prohibitory duties, 
upon labor as a distinct interest; the labor of those 
operatives,-in all the great departments of industry, 
which is compensated by stipulated wages, and has 
no other or further interest in the capital which em¬ 
ploys it, or in the profits or losses arising from the 
employment of that capital. 

This division of the subject, and the careful con¬ 
sideration of this head, was rendered more appro¬ 
priate and important because the advocates of the 
system of high and prohibitory dudes place its de¬ 
fence and justification mainly—nay, he might say 
almost exclusively—upon the ground of protection 
to this labor. To give it more constant and more 
profitable employment was their great avowed ob¬ 
ject; and some of the most earnest of those advo¬ 
cates, in this debate, had gone so far as to say that, 
if this ground could not oe sustained, the system 
itself could not be defended and, justified. 

This avowed object was a worthy one. No great 
interest in any country more justly demanded or de¬ 
served the watchful regard of legislators than this 
labor, and no member of this body felt more earnest¬ 
ly anxious than he did to shape all our legislation so 
as to bring the fewest burdens upon, and the great¬ 
est benefits to it. Under the influence of this dispo¬ 
sition, he should enter upon the examination of 
what he thought were, and must be, the influences 
of such a policy upon this description of labor in 
our country. 

One position could not fail to be admitted. If the 
high duties raise the price of the necessaries of life 
to our laborer, the cost of his food, his clothing, 
and his comforts, to that extent they are a tax upon 
him, and lay him under the necessity of having 
more constant employment, or higher wages, or 
both, to meet the increased expenses of his living. 
And this consequence must attach to him in which¬ 
ever of the great branches of industry he may be 
employed. The tax he must pay upon these neccs- 
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saries must be equal, whether he be engaged in 
manufactures, commerce, or agriculture. 

While the high duties remain, and are effective to 
raise the price and extend the market for manu¬ 
factured articles, those engaged in the manufacturing 
branches of industry may be able to employ more 
labor, and to pay better prices, in consequence of the 
duties; but it has been already shown that duties, 
imposed for protection and not for revenue, never 
have been, and never can be, sustained at a stable 
point; that, as soon as they shall have the effect to 
give artificial values to the protected articles, the 
burden of the tax will be felt by all other interests, 
the disproportionate profits to the protected interests 
will be seen, discontents will be engendered, and 
the duties will be reduced. This will suspend em¬ 
ployment at the high rates of wages, and the laborer 
will be thrown wholly out of employment. 

Again: If too prohibitory, commerce will be de¬ 
stroyed, the collection of revenue defeated, and a re¬ 
duction of the duties back to the revenue point will 
become compulsory. This will have the same 
effect to render the employment of the laborer in¬ 
constant and fitful, as well as to unsettle the rate of 
his wages. And if these two almost unavoidable 
consequences do not follow, the increased profits, 
arising from the artificial values given to the pro¬ 
ducts, will produce domestic competition, break 
down the monopoly, reduce the business to the 
level of other pursuits, and thus destroy the effect of 
the duties upon the wages of labor. In either of 
these events, the influence upon the wages of the 
laborer must be temporary, and the consequence of 
the temporary increase of his compensation must be 
inconstant employment, at any rate of compensation. 

In this aspect of the case it fs important to exam¬ 
ine the nature of the connection between this labor 
and the capital which employs it, in the manufactu¬ 
ring branches. And it should be premised, that, in 
any state of duties, any advance in the rates of 
wages will only be a consequence of an advance in 
the products of that labor, and so far from keeping 
pace with the latter, be the enhancement of the val¬ 
ue of the products what it may, the only increase in 
the compeneation to labor will be what is required 
to command the requisite amount of it from the 
other great branches of industry. If the goods of 
the manufacturer should be doubled in value, it by 
no means follows that he would double the wages of 
the labor he employs. That would depend upon 
the rates of wages which his agricultural and com¬ 
mercial neighbors were able to pay, and the rate of 
wages he would establish would only be such as to 
take from them tire labor he should require. An 
advance of 5 per cent, would effect this object, and 
he certainly would not go beyond its accomplishment. 
This principle is not only true when applied to la¬ 
bor employed in manufacturing, but is equally ap¬ 
plicable to the wages of labor in all the pursuits of 
industry. No capitalist, whatever may be his em¬ 
ployment, pays more for labor than will command 
such as he requires, be the profits of his business 
what they may. If the wheat of the farmer, or his 
wool, or his beef, double in value, he does not, in 
consequence, double the wages of his laborers. If 
the adventure of the merchant double his capital in¬ 
vested, he does not, in consequence, double the 
wages of his sailors and cartmen. A permanent ad¬ 
vance in products generally usually draws after it 
an advance in the wages of labor, but always as 
a consequence; the labor is the last to cdvance, and, 
when the enhancement of the value of products is 


extreme, labor never keeps pace with them. The 
ordinary wages of the able-bodied day laborer of the 
North, in the hay and harvest season, is 01, in mo¬ 
ney. or one bushel of wheat; but let wheat advance 
to 02,50 per bushel, as it sometimes does, and the 
wages of the laborer may be $1,50, never more, and 
more likely $1,25. The operation of this rule is 
universal. 

Let the usual revulsion come, after one of these 
periods of high prices, as it always must come, and 
what is the effect upon labor? Employment, at any 
rate of wages, almost ceases. The farmer and the 
merchant curtail their operations within the narrow¬ 
est possible limits; and the manufacturer closes his 
factory, and stops altogether. This compels the la¬ 
borer, at once, to work for any rate of wages he can 
get, when any employment at all is offered. Such 
are the fruits of extreme fluctuations upon labor; 
and it had been seen that fluctuations must be a con¬ 
sequence of high and prohibitory duties, and a con¬ 
sequent artificial standard of value, in any branch 
of industry. 

Again, the manufacturer can make his business 
the subject of very accurate estimate and calculation; 
and hence he is able to establish the rates of his la¬ 
borers’ wages so as, with a veiy great degree of cer¬ 
tainty, to protect himself from loss. He Is about to 
make a certain qnantity of a certain description off 
goods, say cotton or woollen cloths. He can tell 
precisely what the materials will cost him, how long 
it will take his mills to work them up, what will be 
the ordinary wear and tear of his machinery, what 
his allowance for accidents, what the interest upon 
his capital, and, from the prices cmrent of the day, 
what the cloths will sell for in the market. He 
knows, then, what he can afford to pay for the la¬ 
bor, his only risk being a change in die market, be¬ 
fore his cloths can be placed there. Will he exceed 
in his rates of wages what he thus ascertains he can 
afford to pay? Never. He will sooner close his 
mills, and let jiis capital remain idle. Will he pay 
for his labor all which this calculation shows him 
lie can afford to pay? That does not follow, if that 
be more than will command from others the labor 
he wants. Hence, in this branch of industry, the 
laborer must work for the ordinary rate of wages, 
be the profits of the manufacturer what they may; 
while, if prices are low, he must work for what the 
manufacturer can afford to give without loss to him¬ 
self, or the factory is closed, and he finds no em¬ 
ployment there at all. In other words, the profits 
upon his capital are the whole object of the proprie¬ 
tor of the manufactory; and he will not work it to 
his own loss, knowing it to be so. If, therefore, 
fluctuations come, which lie can foresee—if prices 
fall below a healthful line,—the weight is thrown, 
/rom himself on to the shoulders of the laborer, 
and he must bear the loss in a reduction of his com¬ 
pensation, or he must be thrown out of employment 
altogether. 

Another consideration, he supposed, must mate¬ 
rially affect manufacturing labor. He was not per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the subject, but he sup¬ 
posed that labor was rendered more dependent than 
labor in the other branches of industry, because the 
laborer, by long employment in a manufacturing es¬ 
tablishment, was, to a great extent, unfitted to per¬ 
form profitable labor in any other calling. Was 
this not so as to the great body of manufacturing 
laborers? and did not, therefore, the sudden closing 
of the factQriea, mid the entire arrest of their employ¬ 
ment, reduce them to peculiar dependence, unknown 
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to any other classes of laborers in our country? Such very temporary; and in consequence that class of 
were his impressions, and if they were well founded, native laborers which, when he was a boy, had de- 
they would show the great power which the manu- pended upon employment from those farmers, was 
facturing capitalist must hold over the employment, not now found there. They had gone west, to the 
■and, by necessary consequence, over the living, the grain-growing sections. 

comforts, and the independence of the manufactur- The hemp and sugar growers of the southwest 
ing laborer. Was it wise or politic, in reference to might require the same, or even more labor, in con- 
the labor of this country, to endeavor to shape our sequence of their protection; and might also be able 
laws so as force it into these dependent situations, to pay better prices, so long as the duties should 
from the more free, and equally comfortable and re- have the effect to enhance the value of their prod- 
spectable employments of agriculture and commerce? ucts in the market. Of these agricultural employ- 
He could not think so. ments he could not speak from personal acquaint- 

He had admitted that, while the high duties should ance, and he was therefore disposed to indulge the 
be effective to the manufacturing interest, it could most favorable presumptions in regard to the labor 
afford to make a better compensation to labor, al- employed in them. 

though the rates of compensation, so artificially im- What was the influence upon the labor employed 
proved, as well as the entire labor under the sys- in tillage, in raising the wheat, and other grains of 
.tem, must thereby be rendered unstable, flue- the North and West, and in making the beef, pork, 
tuating, fitful, and uncertain; yet how would butter, and cheese, of those sections, and in culti- 
the same system of duties and prohibitions affect vating the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the South' 
the comviercial branch of our industry? He had They would require the same labor in proportion 
before attempted, and he believed successfully, to their productions. Their labor is equally taxed 
to show that this whole policy must be a direct with that in the other branches; and their own cloth- 
burden upon commerce. Upon this interest it was ing and other necessaries and comforts, save the 
that the tax was directly felt. Here the capital provisions which they produce, bear the same bur- 
must be raised to pay the duties. Here the hazards dens with those consumed by their fellow-citizens in 
of the markets, at the enhanced prices, must be en- other employments. Will the system of high and 
countered. And can this great branch of industry prohibitory duties enable them to pay more for their 
make better and higher compensation for its labor labor? It has been seen that their products must 
tinder such a system? Palpably not; and yet its seek the open markets of the world, and that our du- 
labor is equally taxed, ana equally demands in- ties cannot affect their price. If the duties shall be so 
creased compensation. Suppose the duties are pro- high as to break up, or materially interrupt the ex¬ 
hibitor}'. To that extent commerce is destroyed, changes of commerce, to that extent their markets 
and the call for labor* to carry on its operations is must be injured and the value of their products 
also destroyed. Its whole operations, too, under depressed. How, then, can they afford to 
such a system, must be unsteady, uncertain, change- pay higher wages for labor, under such j a 
ful, and fluctuating; and so must be its demand for system, than under one of stable revenue duties, 
labor, and its ability to compensate it; and yet its wliich leaves their markets open, commerce health- 
labor, under all these disadvantages, must bear its ful, and themselves and their labor but moderately 
full share of the burdens of- the system. Its food, taxed, and that to supply the national treasury, 
and clothing, and comforts, must bear the same which they must, in some Form, contribute to sup- 
taxation with the other branches of labor, and be ply? They cannot. They cannot, so well afford 
injured in the rate of its compensatitfli, in the stead- to compensate labor for its toil; and yet these em- 
iness of its employment, and in the extent of the ployments are the great resource of at least nine- 
demand upon which it relies. Need he say more tenths of the labor of this whole country, 
to prove that moderate, reasonable, stable revenue Entertaining, most deeply, these impressions u 
duties were infinitely more advantageous to the labor relation to the influences of the prohibitory system 
employed in commerce, than a system of prohibi- of duties upon the labor of this country, he had ex- 
tions even intended to protect labor? pended a good deal of time and research to inform 

How was it, then, with the labor employed in ag- himself as to the results of a like policy upon this 
riculture? The wool grower, while the protective great and vital interest in countries where the sys- 
duties shall have the effect to raise the price of his tem was much older, and had been much more ri- 
wool, may be able more fully to compensate the gidly enforced, than as yet with us. One natural and 
labor he is called upon to employ; but what is his necessary consequence of the system had appeared 
demand for labor? Nothing like that of the man to him to be to'increuse the power of capita! over 
who tills the soil, and makes grain-growing his busi- labor, by forcing it into artificial channels, and thus 
ness. Upon this point he spoke with some confi- increasing its dependence; to increase the profits of 
dence, as he believed he possessed accurate personal capital at the expense of labor, and finally to give to 
information. That portion of the country in whicli the former a monopoly to impoverish and .oppress 
he had resided from infancy to manhood was then the latter. 

a grain-growing, and is now a wool-growing dis- As England is the country to which we are most 
.strict. The consequence had been a vast change usually referred for lessons of wisdom upon this sub¬ 
in the hired labor employed by the farmers. Their ject, and the British government is the one which 
hay-cutting season was now the only one in which claims and receives the credit of having most per- 
the demand for labor was extensive, most of the fectly protected its domestic interests ; and especially 
..furmers intending to tend their flocks of sheep, its labor, he had referred to British history to satisfy 
and manage their limited tillage, with small his inquiries upon this point. The examination had 
.additions to the labor of their own fami- been a tedious one, ana briefly and imperfectly as 
lies; and the mass of the labor of their hay he intended to exhibit it to the Senate lie should be 
fields was now performed by transient laborers compelled to be tedious in the performance of that 
from the neighboring British province of Canada. Ask 

The rate of wages was high, out the employment r And, first, os to wool. The export of wool aor- 






Great Britain was prohibited by law from 1660 
clown to 1825, while the article was permitted to be 
imported free of duty down to the year 1802,. Here 
the agricultural interest was made subservient to the 
manufacturing, by the strongest provisions of law. 
The British wool grower was compelled to sell his 
wool in the markets of his own country, and till 
the world were at liberty to compete with him there 
upon equal terms. In 1802, a very light revenue duty 
of 2s. 3d. sterling per c w t. was'imposed upon imported 
wool, which was raised, in 1813, to 6s. 8d., and in 
1819 to 56s., equal to 6d. per pound. This high 
duty was continued but for a short period; when, to 
favor the manufacture, the import duty was brought 
back to 1 farthing per pound upon wool costing Is. 
sterling per pound or under, and Id. per pound 
upon all other wool, where it now remains. 

In 1337 Parliament passed a law “prohibiting 
the wear of any cloth made beyond sea, and inter¬ 
dicting the export of English wool.” 

In 1525 the manufacture of wool was domestic, 
and pretty equally distributed over the kingdom. 

In 1533 a law was passed reciting “that the city 
of York afore this lime had been upholden princi¬ 
pally by making and weaving of coverlets, and the 
* oor thereof daily set on work in spinning, carding, 
yeing, weaving, &c.;” that the manufacture, hav¬ 
ing spread into other parts, was “thereby debased 
and discredited;” and enacting, as a remedy for this 
evil, that henceforth “none shall make coverlets in 
Yorkshire but inhabitants of the city of York.” 

At about the same time an act was passed to re¬ 
strain the manufacture in Worcestershire to the 
town of Worcester and four other towns. 

, Here was protection to the woollen manufacture, 
earned not merely to the prohibition of all imports 
of woollen goods, and the wear within the realm of 
all cloths made beyond sea, but to the prohibition of 
the manufacture, m certain branches, by any of the 
inhabitants of the country, except in certain speci¬ 
fied towns; in other words, protection by law 
against domestic as well as foreign competition. 

In 1677 a law was passed declaring upon its face 
that it was for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufacture, which required that all persons should 
be buried in woollen shrouds, and that the coffins 
should be lined with woollen cloth, if lined with 
cloth at all. Heavy penalties were imposed for any 
violation of this act, which went to the clergyman of 
the parish, whose duty it was made to prosecute for 
the penalties when incurred; and he was to read the 
act to his congregation on a specified Sabbath in 
each year. This law the historian says was en¬ 
forced, and remained a statute of the realm for more 
than one hundred and thirty years. 

As early as the year 1700, manufactures of wool 
were exported from Great Britain to the amount of 
more than <£3,000,000 sterling per annum. In 1787 
the average exports were about three and a half mil¬ 
lions, up to, and until after, which date all import¬ 
ations were entirely prohibited. In 1819 import¬ 
ations were permitted at a duty of 50 per cent.; 
which duty was subsequently reduced, ana in 1834, 
was but 15 per cent, upon goods not made up, and 
20 per cent, upon those made up, or partly so. 

In 1835 the entire manufactures of wool in the 
kingdom were valued at £121,000,000, a little less 
than one-third of which were exported. 

This brief sketch would show with what minute¬ 
ness and rigid care this interest had received legisla¬ 
tive protection in England, and how readily ana per¬ 
fectly even the agricultural interest was subjected to 
‘ (2) 


its advancement; and under that government, where 
the will of Parliament is the constitution and the 
only limit of power, they were not compelled to re¬ 
sort to prohibitory duties to reach such an object, 
but prohibitions in terms, as well of exportations as 
of importations, were readily and freely resorted to, 
when thought to be more efficient. 

The duty upon bar iron, in 1787, was £2 16s 2d 
per ton, and upon iron in pigs 271 per cent.; but 
iron castings and manufactures of iron were prohibit¬ 
ed. At this period, the exports of iron were very 
small, only some eleven or twelve thousand tons per 
year. In 1819, the duty upon bar iron had been 
raised to <£6 10 0, and upon iron in pigs to 17s 6d, 
while the importation of iron castings was permitted 
at a duty of 20 per cent., and wrought iron and the 
manufactures of iron at 50 per cent. In 1834 the 
duty upon bar iron had been reduced to <£1 10 0, 
upon iron in pigs to 10s, upon castings to 10 per 
cent., and upon wrought iron mid the manufactures 
to 20 per cent. In this year, the exports of iron were 
1145,000 tons, and in 1838, 255,317 tons. The sub¬ 
stitution of pit for wood coal, about a century ago, 
gave a wonderful impetus to this manufacture in 
Great Britain, and reduced the price of iron one-half 
in a comparatively short period. 

The manufacture of cottons to any considerable 
extent, in Great Britain, is comparatively of recent 
origin. It is supposed to have existed to some ex¬ 
tent in the early part of the seventeenth century; 
but down to a period as late as 1773, cotton was only 
used for filling upon a linen warp. This manufac¬ 
ture was also at first domestic, and very generally 
scattered over the country. The weavers purchased 
their linen warp of the Irish, their cotton wool in 
their own markets, and from these materials made 
their cloth in their own houses, and sold it where 
they could find purchasers. About 1760, the mer¬ 
chants of Manchester commenced to purchase the 
warp and cotton, and send agents into the country 
to hire the weavers to manufacture cloth for them. 
At this time the whole value of the manufacture in 
the kingdom was but <£200,000 per annum. In 
1767 Hargrave invented the spinning jenny, and 
soon after Arkwright invented the spinning frame. 
About 1785 Compton invented the mule jenny, and 
Cartwright the power loom. After these improve¬ 
ments the manufacture extended itself with unex¬ 
ampled rapidity, although this has never been an 
interest so peculiarly favored by British legislation 
as the woollens interest. At an early period this 
branch of manufacture was directly discouraged, 
and almost prohibited by law. In 1721 a law was 
passed imposing a penalty of <£5 upon the weaver, 
and <£20 upon any person who should sell a piece of 
cotton calico within the realm. This was to protect 
the woollen and linen manufactures; and fifteen 
years after this time, this legislation was so modified 
that calicoes manufactured in Great Britain were per¬ 
mitted to be worn, “provided the warp thereof was 
entirely of linen yarn.” 

At this early period importations of cotton wool 
were permitted free of duty; and as early as 1787, 
the manufactures were protected by an import duty 
of from 44 to 50 per cent. In 1819, these duties 
had been raised to 50 and 67 k per cent.; and in 1834, 
they had been reduced to 10 and 20 per cent. 

Nothing could exhibit more forcibly the advance 
of the cotton manufacture in Great Britain, or of 
the production of cotton wool in this country, than 
a bnef reference to our exports of that article to 
that country. In 1791, the first cotton wool was 
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imported into England from the United States, and mit the exportation of breadstuff’s when the hottte 
the quantity was 189,316 pounds. In 1792, the price should have fallen to a certain specified point, 
quantity was less, being only 138,328 pounds. In For wheat it was about 36 cents per bushel, and 
1793, Whitney invented the cotton gin, and in 1794 other grains in proportion. The policy of this Iegis- 
we sent to Great Britain 1,601,760 pounds of cotton; lation was to relieve agriculture from the depression 
in 1795, 5,276,300 pounds; and in 1837, (forty-two of its own overstocked markets, but under the re¬ 
years,) this export had reached the enormous striction that exportation must cease when the do- 
amount of 444,211,537 pounds. Previous to 1831, mestic price should rise above the point named, 
the import duty into Great Britain did not exceed 6 Laws were also passed to regulate and restrain 
per cent. It was then raised to 10s. sterling per the domestic trade in breadstuff's. These laws 
cwt., which duty was found too burdensome to the made it highly penal for purchasers to buy up and 
British manufacture, and in 1833 it was reduced to engross the stocks of grain, and prohibited pur- 
28, lid. per cwL At about this period, the esti- chasing in one part of the kingdom to sell in another, 
mated value per annum of the manufactures of cot- In 1562, exportation was permitted when the do- 
ton, in the realm, was £ 34,000,000 sterling, more mestic price should fall to about 54 cents the bushel 
than a third beyond the value of the manufactures for wheat; and in 1571, the permission was extend- 
of wool at the same period. Of this amount of ed to the price of about $1 07; but an export duty of 
manufactures, about one-half are annually exported, about 10J cents was imposed, to be paid to the pub- 
and find their market out of the kingdom. lie treasury. 

Such was a very brief sketch of these three im- In 1624, the laws imposing restraints upon the 
portant brandies of manufacture, wool, iron, and internal trade in breadstuff's were materially modi- 
cotton, in Great Britain, from their infancy until fied. 

they became extensive and important exporting in- In 1670, the point of exportation was extended to 
terests; and it deserved remark, that that one of the the price of about $1 47 per bushel for wheat, the 
three which depended entirely upon a foreign ma- same export duty being imposed. The same law 
terial, and which bad been the least favored by legis- prohibited importations when the home price should 
lation, had become by far the most important of beat or below' the point of exportation, and imposed 
the three, and much the most extensive and im- an import duty of 22 1-5 cents per bushel until the 
portant manufacturing interest in the kingdom, home price should rise to $2 22 cents, when impor- 
Another remark should also be made, and it was that tations could be made free of duty, 
all these interests had long since advanced beyond This appeared to be the first law adapting the 
the reach ofprotecting duties, by becoming exporting policy of direct protection to agriculture by prohi- 
interests, and being compelled to seek the open bitions and import duties.. 

markets of the world for a very large share pf their 1 n 1673, only three years after, all the laws re¬ 

productions. The present import duties, being low straining the internal trade in grain were wholly re¬ 
revenue duties, was conclusive proof upon this pealed, evidently in furtherance of the same policy 
point. of removing the restrictions upon agriculture and 

This brief history showed a further fact con- extending its privileges, 
nected with the arguments urged in support of the In 1689, sixteen years later, the policy on the 
prohibitory policy in this country. It was that subject of the exportation of breadstuff's w r as pre- 
Great Britain had reached that condition which the cisely reversed. The export duty of 10J cents per 
advocates of that system here seem to suppose is so bushel was repealed, and a bounty allowed of about 
very desirable, and would be such a source of 14 cents per bushel, to be paid from the public treas- 
wealth, happiness, and independence to this coun- ury, upon the exportation of wheat, when the home 
try—the condition when the population of the price should be at or below' $1 33 per bushel. This 
country require all its produce of provisions for swept away the last remaining vestige of the legis- 
their own sustenance. There the agriculturalist has lation, designed, or calculated, to make bread plenty 
that home market, the exclusive benefits of which or cheap; and adopted fully the policy of legisla- 
liold so conspicuous a place in these arguments. ting, as our system proposes to do, to make it scarce 
What had been, and what was now, the influence and dear, 
upon the labor of Great Britain of this heme mo- From this period until 1773, almost a century, 
nopoly of food? This was the point he was at the legislation fluctuated—at some periods exporta- 
present discussing, and it was in reference to the tion being wholly prohibited, and at others the 
influence upon labor that he now proposed to ex- sums paid in bounties upon exportation being very 
amine the protective and prohibitory system of that large. In the single year 1750 these bounties paid 
government, and its general legislative policy in re- amounted to $1,062,270. At the early part of this 
spect to the agricultural interest. Here, again, he interval, the import duty was increased to about 45J 
should be compelled to be tedious, but to himself cents per bushel upon wheat, when the home price 
the examination was not without deep and exciting was at or below $1 52 per bushel; and half that 
interest. He proposed to confine himself princi- duty above that price and below $2 30, when im- 
pally to breadstuff's, and mostly to the article of portations were permitted free. In 1699, 1703, 1704, 
wheat. and 1747 additions were made to this duty, the last 

He found that, from the conquest in the eleventh law fixing it at 63 cents per bushel when the do- 
century down to 1436, (nearly four hundred years,) mestic price was at or below $1 25, and continuing 
the exportation of breadstuff’s from England was en- very heavy duties until that price should rise to the 
tirely prohibited, while he found no notice of any former limit of $2 30. 

restraint upon importation. The declared policy In 1773 a great change was made. Importations 
during this period was to secure an abundance of were allowed at a merely nominal duty, when the 
provisions, and low prices. In other words, it was home price should rise to $1 37 per bushel foe 
a system of protection to labor at the expense of wheat, and exportation was entirely prohibited 
capital. when that price should lie above $1 22. This law' 

In the year last named, a law was passed to per also first allowed importations of wheat in bond. 
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Here was an extensive remission of the former pro¬ 
tective policy in favor of the consumers of bread- 
stuffs, and consequently in favor of labor. From 
this time until 1791 no material change took place 
jn the general policy of the legislation, though sev¬ 
eral laws were passed increasing the import duty 
when the price of wheat was at or below the limit 
before fixed of #1 37 per bushel, the last bringing 
that duty up to 69 cents per bushel. 

In 1791 new demands were made for further pro¬ 
tection to the agricultural interest. Deep fears were 
expressed that the country would be brought to a 
dependence upon foreign wheat for its bread, unless 
greater encouragement was given to the domestic 
wheat grower. The duty was then 69 cents per 
bushel, but that duty ceased when the home price 
should rise above $1 37. The consequence of this 
agitation was the continuance of that duty until the 
home price should rise above $1 43, ana the addi¬ 
tion of heavy duties between that price and $1 54 
per bushel. 

In this legislation was furnished the clearest evi¬ 
dence that the consumption of breadstuff's in the 
kingdom was exceeding its fair natural production, 
and the brief sketch he had given of the advance of 
the manufacturing interests would show that at this 
period it was that the manufactures of woollens, 
iron, and cotton were making their most rapid ex¬ 
tensions, . forced along by very high protecting du¬ 
ties, or positive prohibitions. The consequence of 
'this farther protection to the grain-growing interests 
was a forced movement in that direction. Lands 
much more suited to grazing were taken in and put 
to tillage under the artificial encouragement and the 
necessities of the country for bread, and mark the 
first consequence. 

In 1793, at the expiration of but two years, the 
bounties upon the exportation of wheat from the 
realm were revived. The domestic markets had be¬ 
come so soon overstocked, and as the landowners 
could not sustain the consequent fall in the home 
price, a bounty must be paid to them, from the pub¬ 
lic treasury, for exporting their surplus to foreign 
countries, and selling it there cheaper than they were 
willing to sell it in the markets of their own country. 

In 1797 the Bank of England suspended specie 
payments, prices of commodities and of bread- 
stuffs with others rose greatly, and demands for 
further protection to the grain growers was the 
speedy consequence; and in this year, and also in 
1803 and 1804, moderate additions were made to the 
import duty. 

A secona law, in 1804, fixed the import duty at 
86J cents per bushel, when the price should be at 
or below $1 80, and a moderate duty between that 
price and $1 89. This act continued the bounties 
on exportation when the home price should fall to 
*1 35. 

In 1805, 1806, 1809, and 1813, laxvs were passed 
increasing the import duty; the last fixing it at $1 13 
per bushel, when the price in the domestic market 
should be at or below $1 80. 

In 1814, all restrictions upon exportation were ta¬ 
ken off, and all bounties upon exportation repealed. 

In 1815, after a desperate struggle in die country, 
nnd in Parliament, a law was passed prohibiting im¬ 
portations for domestic consumption, when the price 
of wheat was at or below $2 30 per bushel, and 
allowing them, free of duty, when the price rose 
above that point. 

Here, this branch of British legislation reached 
its climax, and between that time and 1827, several 


acts were passed permitting Importations of bread- 
stuffs, for specified periods, or in limited quantities, 
or under special orders from the crown, or the board 
of trade, at very moderate duties; and upon one oc¬ 
casion the lords commissioners of trade actually ad¬ 
mitted the importation of a considerable quantity of 
breadstufls, in the face of the law, and subsequently 
sought and received die sanction of Parliament for 
their act. 

In 1827 a modification of this extreme protection 
tookplace. Theimportduty was fixed at 57 cents per 
bushel when the price of wheat should be at or be¬ 
low $1 72; and for every fall from that price of 22 
cents 44 cents were added to the duty; and for every 
rise in the price of 22 cents above the point fixed, 
($1 72,) 44 cents were to be taken from the duty, 
until wheat should come to be about $2 per bushel, 
when the duty was to be stationary, and merely 
nominal—only equal to about 2J cents per bushel. 
This act was limited upon its face, and was to ex¬ 
pire on the 1st of May, 1828. This was die first 
direct introduction of the sliding scale of duties, 
which still characterizes the British com laws; and 
these modifications of the law of 1815 were predica¬ 
ted upon the admission that the protection to this in¬ 
terest had been carried to excess under that law. 

In 1828 a general law fully adopting the sliding 
scale, so called, gave again permanent regulation to 
these duties. The point fixed for importations at a 
merely nominal duty was a domestic price a trifle 
above $2 per bushel. For a fall of Is. sterling be¬ 
low this price, 2s. 8d. were added to the duty per 
quarter of eight bushels; for a fall of a second shil¬ 
ling per quarter, four shillings more were added to 
the duty; and so on, irregularly increasing the duty 
as the home price of wheat should fall, until, at the 
rice of $1 85, the duty should be 57 cents per 
usliel; and from that point the duty was to increase 
exactly as the price should fall. 

After this period no material change is believed to 
have taken place untii the now existing law, which 
fixes the duty at 55 b cents per bushel when the 
price of wheat is $1 4H, and diminishes the duty 
exactly, or almost exactly, as the price rises, until 
it reaches §2, when the duty becomes fixed, and 
merely nominal—Is. per quarter of eight bushels. 

Such was a brief and very imperfect sketch of the 
protection which British legislation had given, first 
to the consumers, and then to the pi'oducers, of bread¬ 
stufls. 

A mere glance at the legislation in reference toa 
few other articles of provisions would close this re¬ 
view. In 1787, the import duty upon hams and 
bacon was $10 43 per cwt.; that duty in 1819 had 
been raised to $12 43, and is no\\- just half that 
amount, $6 21 per cwt. The importation of salted 
beef and pork was prohibited in 1787 and in 1819, 
and now the duty is $2 66 per cwt. In 1787, the 
import duty upon butter was but 55i cents per cwt., 
ana in 1819, and at the present time, it is $4 44. Upon 
cheese, the duty in 1787 was 33^ cents per cwt., and 
in 1819, and at the present time, it is $2 31. Such 
has been the protection extended to these important 
agricultural productions, which are equally necessa¬ 
ry articles of food. 

Such had been the British system of protection to 
domestic interests, as the terms are used in this de¬ 
bate—to great branches of manufacture, and to the 
great and leading interests of agriculture—and what 
have been the fruits to the British population, to 
the British masses, to British labor?—for this 
last was his present point of inquiry. 


Need he refer to tire present condition of the labor- j 
ing masses of Great Britain to answer this question? 
Were authorities required to establish and illustrate 
the condition of that portion of the British popula¬ 
tion? He should not attempt to adduce them. The 
very argument upon which the present tariff law 
was sustained, and its policy justified, by its most 
intelligent as well as most distinguished advocates 
here, admitted all he wished to infer as the fruits of 
the British system. What was that argument 3 
That our manufactures, our agriculture, our every 
interest, required to be protected against “</« pauper 
labor of Europe ;” and of what country in Europe so 
much as Great Britain? What other country held 
such stern competition with us in almost all our 
manufacturing interests, and especially in wool, iron 
and cotton? Not one, and not all the countries of 
Europe combined. Protection, then, was demanded, 
most emphatically, against the pauper lubor of Eng¬ 
land, of Great Britain. And hence his argument, 
drawn from the practical workings of the British 
system, could not be inapplicable, or inappropriate. 

Again, he would repeat, he was examining the in¬ 
fluence of this prohibitory and monopolizing system 
upon labor, upon the condition and comforts of the 
laboring classes, and upon the wages oflabor. 

What, then, was the present condition of the day 
laborer in Great Britain? What in England itself? 
That of poverty, want, and hunger. Poverty in his 
dwelling, in his clothing, in his food. He remem¬ 
bered to have seen, within one or two years, extracts 
from some public document, he believed some exam¬ 
ination before a committee of Parliament, in which 
it was stated that the agricultural laborer of England 
did not consume as much wholesome bread by 
about one-fourth as the same description of laborer 
in France, and nearly one-half less than the same 
laborer in this country; that he did not have, on the 
average, to exceed one full meal of butcher’s meat 
per week; and that the laborers in the manufactories 
were not as well fed as those employed in agricul¬ 
ture. The same document stated that the laborer in 
Ireland was scarcely acquainted with the articles of 
meat and bread, as articles of his own food,the potato 
being almost his exclusive living. 

Such had been the fruits of this system of prohi- 
■^Iiitions and monopoly of bread to labor in Great 
Britain, and such was the condition to which a 
rigid adherence to it for many centuries had reduced 
the common laborer of that country. It had pro¬ 
duced tin impassable separation between labor and 
capital, and an examination of the official documents 
upon which the modern British legislation was pre¬ 
dicated would show that the great inquiry w as, 
how would any proposed measure affect capital; 
the rents of land; the revenues of the wealthy classes; 
the credit of the stocks?—not how it would affect the 
working man or his comforts. The tendency there 
had been to benefit capital at the expense of labor, 
until it had made the capitalist an aristocrat, rolling 
in wealth, holding the labor of the country under his 
feet, by his monopoly over all the pursuits of indus¬ 
try, and the government of the country and the con¬ 
trol of its policy, in his hands, by the power of the 
loans which the profits of his capital arising from 
this legislation bad enabled him to make to it. It 
had made the government a proud, splendid, and 
powerful bankrupt, buried under a mountain of debt 
which it never hoped to pay; and it had made the 
working man a starving beggar—a legalized pauper. 

Could a like policy and like measures fail to pro¬ 
duce like results upon the laboring man of this coun¬ 


try? They had produced them to an almost equal 
extent in France, Spain, Austria, and every other 
country where the monopolizing policy had con¬ 
trolled the legislation. In Great Britain they had 
been produced most perfectly, because there the pol¬ 
icy had been adopted mo3t extensively and pursued 
most rigidly; but everywhere the marked effect had 
been to separate capital and labor, and to place the 
latter entirely in the power of the former; and an in¬ 
variable consequence had been to increase the 
profits of capital, and diminish the wages, the 
comforts, and the independence of labor. Ireland 
afforded the most striking example of the extent to 
which the power and oppression of capital over la¬ 
bor could be carried. There even the landlord was 
a permanent absentee, not simply from his estate, 
but from the country, and every thing which would 
sell was carried away to extinguish his rents and 
swell his gains, while that which would not, remain¬ 
ed to subsist an almost naked and almost starving- 
tenantry, suffering under the oppressions of a mer¬ 
ciless agent of their absentee landlord. 

He had letters, informing him that persons were 
now engaged, in various parts of the country, en¬ 
deavoring to prejudice the minds of our honest Irish 
laborers against those who seek to modify the pres¬ 
ent tarifflaw, alleging that it is done to benefit Brit¬ 
ish labor, at the expense of the labor of this coun¬ 
try. Did they hope to convince these warm-heart¬ 
ed sons of oppression, who had fled from this sys¬ 
tem at home, that it would be a blessing to confer it 
upon them here? Are they to be made to believe that 
the British policy, which has brought the laborer in 
Great Britain to absolute starvation, is a policy 
which is to promote their happiness in this country 3 
They will pay, as cheerfully as any portion of out - 
population, such taxes as the support of the govern¬ 
ment may require, but their experience at home will 
not be likely to make them easily believe that taxa¬ 
tion will bring them either comforts or indepen¬ 
dence. 

Still, it is said, we require protection against the 
pauper labor of their country, and of other European 
countries. This was not the ground assumed at an 
earlier stage of this policy. Then it was that our 
manufacturers required protection against the in¬ 
creased cost of the raw- materials for their manufac¬ 
ture in this countiy over that cost in the manufac¬ 
turing countries of Europe. He held in his hand 
the minutes of testimony taken before the Committee 
on Manufactures of the House of Representatives, 
during the session of Congress of 1827-’28, and 
previous to the passage of the tariff law of 1828. 
The testimony to which he referred related to the 
manufacture of wool; and every witness who an¬ 
swered the interrogatory agreed in stating that wool 
could be manufactured as cheap in this country as in 
England, the manufacturer here having the wool 
ana other materials at the same price. 

Mr. Wright here read the testimony of several 
witnesses, among which were the following: 

Col. James Shepherd, of Northampton, Massa¬ 
chusetts, witness, was asked the following question, 
and gave the following answer: 

“ Question. Of an equal quality of wool, at present 
prices, in England and the United States, can the 
English manufacturer make a cheaper fabric than 
can be made in the United Slates? If so, how much 
cheaper? 

“^nsteer. The difference in the price of the fabric 
would be the difference of the price of the wool, in 
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tny opinion, as I think we can manufacture it as 
cheap as they can! 

Mr. W. read the testimony of Abraham Mar- 
land of Andover, Massachusetts; William W. 
Young of Wilmington, Delaware; James Walcott, 
jr., of Southbridge, Massachusetts; and Joshua 
Clapp of Boston, Massachusetts, to the same pur¬ 
port. 

He then read the testimony of Joshua W. Pierce 
of Somersworth, New Hampshire, as follows: 

“ Question. Without reference to the price of wool, 
can the fabric be manufactured as cheap in the United 
States as in England? 

“Jhwver. I think it can. All my information, 
brings me to this conclusion; and one reason I would 
assign is, that we substitute a much larger share of 
the labor of females than they do in England, in the 
woollen manufacture.” 

He also read the testimony of Elenterre Irene 
Dupont, of New Castle county, Delaware, as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ Question . Without reference to the difference in 
the price of wool, can the fabric be manufactured as 
cheap in the United States as in England? 

“Answer. The woollen manufactory is not fairly 
established in this country, but I know no reason 
why we cannot manufacture as well, and as cheap, 
as they can in England, except the difference in the 
price of labor,/or which, in my opinion, tee are fully 
compensated by other' advantages. Our difficulties are 
not the cost of manufacturing, but the great fluctua¬ 
tions in our home market, caused by the excessive 
and irregular foreign importations. The high prices 
we pay for labor are, in my opinion, beneficial to the 
American manufacturer, as for those wages he gets 
( a much better selection of hands, and those capable 
of, and willing to, perform a much greater amount 
of labor in a given time. The American manufac¬ 
turer, also, uses a larger share of labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery than is used in the English manufactories, 
which very much diminishes the effect of the high¬ 
er rate of wages upon the actual cost of our goods.” 

Here was the sworn testimony of practical manu¬ 
facturers in 1828. They did not, then, suppose that 
they required protection against “the pauper labor” 
of England. Whether time had changed their in¬ 
terests, in this respect, he was unable to say. He 
did not suppose it had materially, as he was not 
aware that the wages of labor had risen in this 
country, or fallen In England, so as to widen the 
disparity between the two countries, very essen¬ 
tially, since 1828. 

Whether these witnesses were, at the time, la¬ 
boring under a mistake in judgment upon this point, 
was another question which he was not able to de¬ 
cide. He would confess that he had some doubts, 
when the testimony was given; and yet it satisfied 
him that the disparity, if any, must be much less 
than seemed to be generally supposed. 

Another remark was suggested here, from the an¬ 
swer of the last witness. Our cotton and woollen 
manufactures must now certainly be fully and firmly 
established; and he supposed the skill possessed in 
these branches must be as perfect, as to the quali¬ 
ties and kinds of goods manufactured, as that pos¬ 
sessed by manufacturers elsewhere. In 1828, this 
was one of the principal grounds upon which pro¬ 
tection was sought. It was contended that our 
manufacturers wanted time to establish their busi¬ 
ness, and acquire the skill necessary to compete 
with foreign establishments. Had sufficient time to 
accomplish these objects been allowed, that now the 


ground was changed upon which continued pro¬ 
tection, beyond that which the collection of the rev¬ 
enue would afford, was still demanded? He sup¬ 
posed that must be so, and hence it was necessary 
to examine this new ground, and most especially as 
to its influence upon labor. 

If we are to adopt the prohibitory system to pro¬ 
tect our manufacturing interests against the pauper 
labor of Europe, when is the ground for that pro¬ 
tection to cease? Certainly not until one of two 
events can be brought about. It must continue 
either until pauper labor shall cease to exist in Eu¬ 
rope, or until the system shall produce pauper labor 
here, which can compete, upon equal terms, with 
the pauper labor of other manufacturing countries. 
Who ever expects to see the time when there will not 
be pauper labor in England, and the other European 
countries? Certainly no one, while the present in¬ 
stitutions, and systems, and policy, of those gov¬ 
ernments continue. The first event, therefore, is 
not to take place, and thus relieve our manufacturers 
from their demands for protection against the pauper 
labor of Europe. 

How is it as to the second of these events? Will 
the prohibitory system, fully introduced and rigidly 
adhered to, reduce the labor of this country to a 
similar state of pauperism, and therefore of equal 
competition, with the labor of Europe? It had been 
seen that such had been one of its fruits, in every 
country where it had been rigidly enforced. Sup¬ 
pose the system to be carried to the British extent 
m this country, and that a sufficient portion of our 
population be induced by it to resort to manufac¬ 
turing and the mechanic arts to consume all our 
agricultural productions: can that portion of the 
population which continues in agricultural pursuits 
consume all the manufactured products of the por¬ 
tion engaged in that branch? Certainly not the one 
half of them. As one man employed in agriculture 
can feed several engaged in other pursuits, so one 
man employed in manufactures can clothe several 
engaged in agriculture. What, then, is to become 
of the surplus of manufactures? Now there is a sur¬ 
plus of agricultural productions, and that surplus is 
and must be exported; and hence those productions 
are beyond the reach of protection from our duties. 
So must the surplus of manufactures, in the as¬ 
sumed case, be exported; and then will manufactures 
be beyond the reach of our protection, while the 
agricultural productions, being all consumed at 
home, will be brought within the reach of protection 
from our duties. 

Such is precisely the present condition of Great 
Britain, and her agricultural interests prove as ready 
to demand her legislative protection, and a monopo¬ 
ly of her home markets, as did her manufacturing 
interests, in their infancy’, while the latter have 
assed beyond the reach of benefit from the policy, 
y having become her exporting interests. 

Suppose this revolution accomplished in our 
country, and that all our agricultural products are 
consumed at home, and all our exports are made to 
consist of our manufactured products: how would 
then be our manufacturing labor? It would be be¬ 
yond the reach of protecting duties, because its prod¬ 
ucts would have to be sold” in the open markets of 
the world, and to meet the competition of the world, 
the pauper labor of Europe and all. No import du¬ 
ties of ours can enhance the value of their products, 
or give to them the monopoly of a market. They 
must meet competition, as the great mass of our ag¬ 
ricultural productions now do, wherever a market 
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can be found. Then, however, our agriculture, like 
that of England at the present time, will claim die 
protection within its reach, the exclusive possession 
of the markets of its own country. It will command 
and secure that protection, for it is, and will be, the 
commanding interest. It will here, as in other 
countries, draw the capital of the nation to itself, for 
the security of investment, when the control of the 
national policy shall enable that capital, thus invest¬ 
ed, to dictate its own profits. 

When such a state of things shall have been pro¬ 
duced by a prohibitory policy on the part of this 
government, what will measure the compensation 
to labor? and what, especially, to manufacturing 
labor? The manufacturer can make his calculation 
as well then as now. He can tell the cost of his 
materials, the interest upon his capital invested, die 
wear and tear of his machinery, and die promise of 
his market, as well under such a system as under 
the present; and, consequently, he will know as cer¬ 
tainly what he can afford to pay for labor, and when 
his interests will be better served by closing his fac¬ 
tory than by employing laborers to run it. What 
will he do? Will he not pay such rates of wages 
for labor as he can afford to pay, or employ no la¬ 
borers at all? Most certainly he will. What will 
be his moveable item of cost in deciding die 
question whether he shall work his mills or suffer 
them to remain idle? Most certainly the wages of 
his labor. He cannot .control the cost of the mate¬ 
rials of his manufacture, or the cost of the provisions 
and other necessaries of the laborers he is to em¬ 
ploy; and he will not abate the profits upon his cap¬ 
ital; but he can and will control the wages of his la¬ 
bor. 

If, then, pauper labor in Europe meets him in the 
foreign market, he must and will have pauper labor 
at home to compete widi it, or he will close his 
mills and employ no labor. And suppose he does 
that, what is this mass of unemployed manufactur¬ 
ing labor to do? Where is it to resort 5 Will agri¬ 
culture take it up? Certainly not; because that will 
extend its productions beyond a supply For the 
home market, and destroy its monopoly and high 
prices, by compelling it to export. 

This is precisely the result of the experience of 
Great Britain, as before shown, and of all other 
countries which have pursued the monopolizing 
policy. The result in all has been dear bread and 
cheap labor; the prosperity of capital and the sub¬ 
jection of the masses; the triumph of the power of 
money over the moral and physical power of men. 
It must be so in this country, if ever the time should 
arrive that its manufacturing, rather than its agri¬ 
cultural, becomes its exporting interest. Then the 
laborer would be fettered and bound down to such 
fixed employment as capital should find it for its 
interest to give, and the wages of labor must, as in 
England now, be controlled by the prices at which 
the products of manufacture could be sold abroad. 
He would make a brief reference to testimony taken 
before a committee of the House of Commons of the 
British Parliament in 1842, to show the workings 
of the system upon the wages of labor there. The 
witness was a Mr. Joseph Walker, an extensive 
manufacturer, at Wolverhampton, England. Speak¬ 
ing of the duties upon the foreign iron used in their 
manufactories, and the effect of that duty upon the 
wages they are able to pay for labor, he says, “that 
difference must come out of the wages of labor 
here; for we actually export the goods that we 


make of foreign iron; and when we export them, 
we must sell them at the price the foreigner does.” 

“ Question . You mean to say that that burden 
compels you to reduce the wages so as to en¬ 
able you to compete with the foreigner? Answer. 
It has the effect of reducing them the whole amount 
of the duty.” 

Again: speaking of duties upon articles of pro¬ 
visions, the witness says: “Undoubtedly all the du¬ 
ties put upon the importation of food of all descrip¬ 
tions—on coffee, sugar, corn, and everything of that 
sort—are a direct disadvantage to the laboring man 
of England; because it is evident that the manufac¬ 
turer must sell his goods at the price at which the 
•foreigner sells his; and, in order to do that, he must 
reduce his wages to the workmen.” Again: 

“Question. Do the wages of the workmen at Wol¬ 
verhampton rise and fall with the price of food, and 
other articles of necessity? Answer. No; I think not. 
I do not think it operates. The wages of labor de¬ 
pend upon the demand for the goods, not upon the 
price of the provisions. We witness, now, low 
wages and a high price of provisions; high prices of 
bread, meat, and groceries.” Again: “ Question. 
Unless the price of your manufactures was lower, 
how would you be better able to meet the foreign 
manufacturer than you now are? Answer. We are 
now compelled to fall back upon a reduction of 
wages to meet the foreign manufacturers, because 
the cost of the raw material is the same to them and 
to us; and it is, therefore, the workmen who suffer. 
If we do not get 10s. for a piece of goods in a for¬ 
eign market, and we are obliged to take 8s., we must 
then either cease to send the goods there, or fall back 
upon the wages to reduce it to 8s.” 

Here was the sworn testimony of an intelligent 
manufacturer of goods in England for an export 
market, and here his exposition of the influence 
upon the wages of labor, of the condition he had as¬ 
sumed when the productions of agriculture find con¬ 
sumers at home to their full extent, and when the 
manufacturing has become the exporting interest. 

He had said he did not wish to see the time when 
this country should cease to export the breadstuff's, 
and other articles of food. Here were his reasons. 
This witness had stated them from a practical expe¬ 
rience. He did not wish to see the time when our 
duties would fall upon the hungry laborer, because 
he must have food; mid this testimony showed that 
the capitalist would not let them fall upon him. If 
compelled to pay a duty upon his non, he would 
deduct the amount from the wages of his laborer; 
and the laborer must work for such wages as he 
could get, or he could not eat his highly-taxed food. 
Such were his views of the unavoidable final fruits 
of the prohibitory system upon labor and the labor¬ 
ing man. 

'So much had been said, in the course of this de¬ 
bate, about the present prosperity of the country, 
and the agency of the present tariff law in pro¬ 
ducing the prosperous change, that he felt compelled 
to offer a remark or two upon that subject. And, 
in the first plac?, it was his duty to inquire to what 
extent the country could now be said to be in a 
prosperous state. It was important to settle the 
fact, before it would become necessary to seek for 
the cause. 

The commercial exhibition, which he had pre¬ 
sented for the year 1843, certainly did not furnish 
1 much ground for exultation, so far as that great in- 
1 terest was concerned. He was aware that trade was 
holding out a somewhat better promise for the pres- 
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ent year; though nothing he had yet seen indicated 
very abundant importations for'this year. He sus¬ 
pected that gentlemen had rather looked at the du¬ 
ties collected, under the present very high rates, 
than at the value of the importations; for they 
would remember, if the imports should rise up to 
what had been considered in former years a health¬ 
ful and prosperous state of commerce, with the 
present very limited free li3t, the revenue collected 
must be enormous under the present rates of duty. 

How was it with agriculture? Was that interest 
prosperous? He could speak within his own limited 
acquaintance, and not beyond it. In the county of 
his residence, the beef and pork and butter and 
cheese of the farmer, during the last fall, whidp 
was the season for the sale of those productions, 
found one of the dullest markets which that Ac¬ 
tion of the country had ever known, and at paces 
at least from 15 to 20 per cent, reduced from Itlie 
previous very low year. Such was the state of Ag¬ 
ricultural prosperity there, and he was informed 
and believed that all the northern and western coun¬ 
ties of his State had met the same experience. 
Breadstuff's, and especially wheat, he believed did a 
little better last fall, and found ready markets at mod¬ 
erately fair prices. 

The manufacturers, it was said, had been doing a 
very lucrative business under this law, and he pre¬ 
sumed that interest might be called prosperous; and 
he thought the prosperity derivable from this le¬ 
gislation, must be limited mainly to that interest. 

He did believe that the law had exerted some in¬ 
fluence in the restoration of the public credit, and 
the belief that it would, had operated strongly in in¬ 
ducing him to vote for it; but a much more moderate 
law, and one arranged upon fair revenue principles, 
while it would have had at least an equal effect in 
that direction, would have less embarrassed agricul¬ 
ture and commerce, and laid a more safe and health¬ 
ful foundation for the lasting prosperity of our man¬ 
ufactures. 


urablv restored confidence where it was deserved, 
and the sponge of the bankrupt law had wiped away 
the hopeless load of debt. In this condition, the 
country was as certain to rise into a state of pros¬ 
perity, as the young and sound constitution, to re¬ 
cover health, after the seeds of the disease which hats 
prostrated it have been eradicated. Here was the 
great and resistless cause of the moderate degree of 
prosperity which had yet appeared, and it would be 
scarcely in the power of bad legislation to prevent 
its onward progress, though it might, as he believed 
this law would, if not properly modified, materially 
retapUt. 

r Finally, he would ask, could a system of taxa¬ 
tion be made a system of blessings to a whole peo¬ 
ple? Was it possible that a country could be taxed 
into prosperity and wealth and happiness? If the 
tax collector was benefited, must not the tax payer 
feel the burden? If one interest was positively pro¬ 
moted by the arrangement of the tax, must not 
some other one be burdened by iff It was a tax, 
and must be paid, and all, therefore, could not receive 
and none pay. Would Congress think of imposing 
taxes if revenue was not wanted? Would any one 
think of imposing high duties if there were no ex¬ 
penses of the government to provide for? He sup¬ 
posed not; and hence it seemed to him that the duties 
we do impose should be imposed to raise the means 
to meet those expenses, not to defeat revenue by 
prohibiting importations. 

Let him not be misunderstood. His argument 
was not between protection and no protection. It 
was between that degree of protection which is inci¬ 
dent to revenue and consistent with it, and prohibi¬ 
tion, destroying revenue, and conferring monopoly. 
He was willing to throw the whole mass of the 
revenue from customs—from sixteen to twenty mil¬ 
lions of dollars a year—between the domestic and 
foreign competing interests, for the protection of the 
former; but he was not willing to shut out competi j 


and the sponge of the bankrupt law had wiped away 
the hopeless load of debt. In this condition, the 


In speaking of our prosperity, senators seemed to tion, break up our commerce, and destroy our reve- 
forget our condition at the time the law passed. The nue to favor any interest. He believed such a poli- 
evils of our bloated credit system had passed over cy unequal and unjust; that it would unreasonably 
the country, blighting everything like prosperity, burden the exporting interests, and must finally fall 
and leaving only debt and distrust. Time had meas- with crushing weight upon the working man. j 
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in Senate, Tuesday, February 11, 1840—On the re¬ 
port of the Select Committee in relation to th^&s- 

sumption by the Federal Government of the dkbts 

of the States. 1 

Shall the Federal Government depart from the 
sphere of its limited powers—shall it intrade into 
the local jurisdiction of the States—assume the du¬ 
ties of State legislation—tax the people for objects 
of State concern—shall it thus eventually abolish 
the State Governments, and itself settle down into 
one coasolida'ed empire? This, Mr. President, no 
less than this, is the question presented, negatively, 
by the pending resolutions, and affirmatively by 
the substitute proposed. It is the same fundamen¬ 
tal question which, at the beginning of the Govern- ; 
ment, divided this nation into two great parties, im¬ 
pressed upon them an enduring cast, fixed their 
principles, and has ever pointed the course of all 
their measures. Thus far has the great struggle 
involving the ultimate form of our institutions, al¬ 
ready progresied; and although our history has 
been brief, we are now approaching that juncture 
in our affairs, when strife must speedily terminate 
in decision. For, sir, by the powerful impulse 
with which the whole system of civilization is now 
driven onward, changes more thorough are wrought 
in governments within a single life time, than cen¬ 
turies could effect, before this era of furious activi¬ 
ty. And hence it is that our Constitution, though 
on the fourth of the ensuing month it will have 
subsisted but fifty-one years, has even now deve¬ 
loped all its latent principles, whether of harmony 
or of discord, of consolidation or of disunion; 
•whilst, in the mean time, the population has 
swelled to a magnitude, and stretched over a cir¬ 
cuit sufficiently large, to comprehend all the diver¬ 
sity of interests likely hereafter to provoke dissen¬ 
sions. As to these things, therefore, the future has 
no secrets to disclose. The present generation have 
now before them all the data essential to the dis¬ 
cussion of the question, shall the Union of these 
States continue as it is, or shall the States sink into 
a common empire, exposing the people to the ha¬ 
zard of despotism? 

Sir, there is no truth, calculated to shed over a 
generous heart a deeper melaneholy than the fact, 
that, of all objects yet undertaken by the faculties 
of man, the solid establishment of free institutions 
has been found the most difficult. The human 


mind, in its pride and in Us glory,ranges through the 
whole frame of nature, discerns with certainly the 
laws which hold the members of the planetary 
world to their appropria'e limits, protecting each 
agaiust the encroachments of the other; and yet, in. 
its utmost efforts, ii has been unable to discover 
like rules of human conduct, to effect the same re¬ 
sults between man and man. Most of revolutions 
I have been but changes in the forms of oppression. 

| For there is, in its principle, an elasticity adapting 
i it to every new condition of things, in spite of all 
j the precautions suggested by experience. If dri- 
j ven from the external forms of government by the 
: positive enaotments of the fundamental law, it soon 
reappears in the interior of the social community* 
and employs that law, the very safeguard provided 
against it, to protect itself in wrong and outrage 
upon the people. Nor, sir, do I speak thus with¬ 
out motive; for, in all I have this day to urge, it 
shall be my object to illustrate this truth I have 
stated, not by abstractions barren of results, but by 
the actual progress of events and the presentstate 
of affairs in our country. 

And now, to begin at the primeval source of 
these events, where is it to be found? Not in our 
own history, but in that of our English ancestors; 
for we are still linked to that country by a chain of 
social dependencies, although that of our colonial 
bondage has long been broken. 

In the first place, then, the British revolution of 
sixteen hundred and eighty-eight, which resulted 
in the expulsion of James "the Second, and the co- 
ronation-of the Prince of Orange, as William the 
Third, was finally consummated by a solemn com¬ 
pact between the new monarch and the people. 
He held the throne neither by inheritance nor as 
victor. By this adjustment of the Constitution, the 
jure divino right of kings was, as a principle, ex¬ 
pressly denied—the ultimate authotity of the na¬ 
tion fully recognised—the regal prerogative of 
levying money, hitherto assumed, torn from the 
the crown—that power acknowledged to abide 
alone in Parliament, and the protection of the citi¬ 
zen made the condition of his obedience. Such 
were the guarantees which Englishmen thought 
they had obtained, after so many years and scenes, 
of civil war. And why should they not so 
think? Could they have supposed that a 
monarch, just called to a throne made va- 
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the usurpations his predecessors, 
selftbegin*wi8> repgtitio.n of crimes 

so fi&tel to them? No. The eyes'*# the nation 
were therefore turned to Parliament, as the only 
source of law; and to law, as the sole authmitg to. 
prescribe the amount and apportionment ib^ 
public burdens They thought of*tables *in* no 
other form; they apprehended oppression from no 
other quarter. Eut the Prince of Orange was not 
an Englishman, by nativity or affections. His 
-views and feelings were upon the continent. With¬ 
out sympathies with the isle of his adoption—as a 
man, brave and sagacious in battle and in the ca¬ 
binet—ever, and every where, inflexible of pur¬ 
pose—cold, abstracted, collected within himself— 
ambition domineered in his heart, to the exclusion 
of all other passions. He came to the throne by 
invitation, and seems to have thought that less a 
iavor to him than his acceptance a favor to the na¬ 
tion. Regardless, therefore, as it s^on appeared, of 
•a compact that trammelled his will, it became the 
first of bis objects to reeain the lost prerogatives of 
the crown, and, first of all, that which brought all 
others with it—the power to levy exactions, at plea¬ 
sure, upon the people. His schemes required mo¬ 
ney—more than he dared to demand, or Parliament 
to supply; for Parliament was bound to respect the 
forms of the Constitution, and he the forms of 
Parliament. Yet even these difficulties in his way, 
so far from restraining the desires of the Prince, 
served but to disclose the fearful secret, that the 
-wants of ambition will ever suggest the means of 
itheir own gratification. There stood the compact, 
guarded by all the terrors of a recent revolution; and 
now, sir, it is to be seen by what process he ob¬ 
tained his object, and the consequences of his suc¬ 
cess, not to that country alone, but likewise to 
this. 

But, first of all, it becomes important to observe, 
that of all the modes of levying contributions up¬ 
on the people, borrowing is the most dangerous and 
oppresiive. Id this form, the community are 
taxed in anticipation—not by law, but by contract. 
The weight of interest is thus added to the burden 
of th6 principal, whilst every check upon Govern¬ 
ment, iu its appl cation, is withdrawn, inasmuch 
as the present benefit resulting from the imme¬ 
diate use of money obscures the remote oppres¬ 
sion its payment may occasion. Thus it is, 
that public debt is augmented without control. 
Thus it is, therefore, that each generation strug¬ 
gles, not to diminish, but to roll on, the increasing 
'jDurdrn upon its successor; and thus it is too, that 
■despotism, in silence and security, fastens its grasp 
upon the people, because each additional loan ob¬ 
tained upon the public credit, strengthens the hand 
•which receives, and enfeebles that which contri¬ 
butes. 

It wes, then, to this form of the taxing power— 
the power to borrow, at pleasure, to an indefinite 
amount,-upon the pledged property and labor of his 
subjects, that the King resorted, to reinstate the 
crown in its former plenitude of prerogative. But 
to this end, it was necessary first to create a fund 
to be borrowed. How was this to be done? It 
could be effected in no other way, than by making 
it the interest of one class of his subjects to unite 
iwitb the throne in the plunder of the others. For 


chis purpose, the money capitalists were the only 
alass to whom the sovereign could appeal. Butin- 
vsmuch as that class had already suffered by ad- 
stances made to Government, in the recent convul¬ 
sions of the State, somh equivalent beyond ordinary 
indemnity, coul^ alone induce t^em to^renew those 
advances. That equivalent was ready.. It was 
nothing less than an absolute power conferred upon 
them, as a company, over the whole currency of 
the country; a power to substitute, for a metallic 
medium, valuable in itself and therefore capable of 
being the standard of all other values, a paper cir¬ 
culation of the company’s promissory notes, in 
themselves valueless, and for that very reason inca¬ 
pable of measuring the value of any thing el>e. 
This power was conferred, and this change in the 
currency effected, in sixteen hundred and ninety- 
four, the sixth year of that monarch’s reign, by the 
charter of the Bank of England. 

And thus, for the first time in the world’s history,, 
were the due bills of an incorporated company 
forced, by Government, as money, upon a nation. 
For the first time, weie the property and labor of 
an entire people thus placed underlhe absolute con¬ 
trol of a company; and thus, for the first time, was 
a counter revolution accomplished in Government 
itself, by a revolution in the currency—a revolution 
which, as far as Great Britain and the United States 
are concerned, has struck more profoundly into so¬ 
ciety—spread its effects more widely through all the 
minutest relations of life, than any other event of 
modern times. Yes, effects, of which, as I shall 
attempt to show, the matter of our deliberations 
this day are but the dreadful manifestations. For 
here, sir, it is that we are to look for the beginning 
of that succession of events, which has already im¬ 
posed a debt of four thousand millions of dollarsup- 
on Great Britain, and enabled her to to throw two 
hundred million of the amount upon the States of 
this Union. 

But in order to comprehend all the consequences, 
both social and political, resulting from the crea¬ 
tion of the first English bank, it becomes essential 
to know the circumstances attending the transac¬ 
tion, as well as the motives and reasons To these 
the British historian himself shall speak; andfiere 
I ask the strictest attention, that all may judge, 
whether, in our own history, there has any thing of 
a like character occurred: 

“The scheme was founded (says Mr. Smollett) on the notion of 
a transferable fund, and a circulation by bill on the credit of 
a large capita!. Forty merchants subscribed to the amount 
of fire hundred thousand pounds, as a fund of ready money, 
to circulate one million at eight per cent, to be lent to the Go¬ 
vernment; and even this fund ol ready money bore the same 
interest. When it was properly digested in the Cabinet, and 
a majority in Parliament secured, for its reception, the un¬ 
dertakers for the court introduced it into the House of Com¬ 
mons, and expatiated upon the national advantages that 
would accruefrom 'such a measure. They said it would res¬ 
cue the nation out of the hands of extortioners and usurers, 
lower interest, raise the value of land, revive and establish 
public credit, extend circulation, consequently improve 
commerce, facilitate the annual supplies, and con¬ 
nect the people the more closely with the Government. 
The project was violently opposed by a strong party, 
who affirmed that it would become a monopoly, and en¬ 
gross the whole money of the kingdom; that, as it must 
infallibly be subservient to Government views, it might be 
employed to the worst purposes of arbitrary power; that in- 
dead, of assisting, il would weaken commerce, by tempting 
people to withdraw their money from trade,' and employ it 
! n stockjobbing; that it would produce a swarm of brokers 
and jobbers, to prey upon their fellow creatures; encourage 
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fraud and gamins, andfurther corrupt the morals of the 
nation. Notwithstanding these objections, the bill made its 
way through the two Houses, establishing the funds for the 
security and advantage of the subscribers; empowering their 
Majesties to incorporate them by the name of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, under a proviso, 
that at any time after the first day of August, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and five, upon a year’s notice, and the 
■repayment of the twelve hundred thousand pounds, the said cor¬ 
poration should cease and determine. The bill likewise con¬ 
tained clauses of appropriation for the service of the public. 
The whole subscription was filled in ten days after.its being 
opened; and the court of directors completed the payment 
before the expiration of the time prescribed by the act, although 
they did not call in more than seven hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds of the money subscribed.” 

Here, then, was the first entrance into the world 
of the banking system, as a source of paper cur¬ 
rency. And mark the atlendant incidents. In the 
first place, it commenced in the creation of a pub¬ 
lic debt, ever to be increased—never extinguished, 
but by the extinction of the Government itself. In 
the next place, it began with the corruption of the 
legislative power; for after being planned by minis 
ters in the cabinet, it was withheld from Parlia¬ 
ment, in order that the King might corrupt a ma¬ 
jority to its support, betore exposing it to the eyes 
of the public. And then, above all, mark the rea¬ 
sons assigned for the measure: “ It would connect 
the people more closely with the Government.” 
Yes; bind them more firmly within the spell of the 
throne—render them more tractable—less rebelli¬ 
ous to eppre-sion. 

But what were the reasons urged against it by 
the patriots of the day? That it would become a 
monopoly—engross the whole money of the coun¬ 
try—subserve the views of arbitrary power— 
strengthen the ciown against the people—withdraw 
money from trade—produce swarms of brokers 
and jobbers to prey upon their fellow men—engen¬ 
der fraud—encourage gambling, and corrupt the 
general morals. And who so lost to truth—so in¬ 
sensible to crime, as to deny that those fears have 
been realized? There can be none. 

But what, sir, is this I have said and described? 
Does it telate to the first Bank of England, or to 
the first Bank of Ihc United, States? Where, in the 
world’s history, are two events to be found, more 
identical in all their incidents—their reasons—their 
consequences? 

The capital stock, consisting as it did, exclusive¬ 
ly of Government bonds for near five millions of 
dollars, advanced by the company to the king; the 
bank began to loan its promissory notes, issued as 
a currency, upon the sole security of the bonds, 
themselves but the evidence of debt. In this man¬ 
ner it was that, whilst the institution, with one hand, 
drew' interest, ihrough the Government, from the 
people, on the debt itself, with the other it drew in¬ 
terest from them, on its own due bills, issued upon 
the pledge of the debt. The value of a stock thus 
yielding, as it did, a twofold profit, invited, of 
course, all capitalists to make additional invest¬ 
ments. From time to time, therefore, was the ca¬ 
pital of the bank increased, its charter extended, 
and its powers etlarg^d, by acts of Parliament, ob¬ 
tained through the influence of the king, that the 
institution might be able to make still further ad¬ 
vances to him, as often as his schemes of ambition 
required them. Thus, by the repetition of the same 
ijprocess through a succession of years, the whole 


moneyed wealth of the empire became even'ually 
drawn within the common reservoir of the bank, 
and ariaved as a distinct interest, against every 
other species of properly—against the landed and 
’he laboring classes, on whom, by its discounts and 
circulation, the institution levied an enormous tri¬ 
bute. And thus, too, by this concen’ration of 
power in the bank, and its coalition with the 
king, he was enabled to employ the in¬ 
stitution, instead of Parliament, for ail the 
purposes of taxation. The process was plain. 
When money was to be raised, instead of 
resorting to the constitutional mode of assessment 
by law the monarch, had but to apply to the bank 
in the first instance, and w'ith the means thence ob¬ 
tained, prevail, by corruption, on Parliament, to 
provide for the payment of the interest. By each 
successive operation thus augmenting lhe public 
debt; the burden of its interest; the capital, powers 
and profits of the bank; strengthening its connection 
with the king; increasing his influence over Parlia¬ 
ment; diminishing that of the landed and laboring 
classes ih the Government, and concentrating all 
power in the joint possession of the bank and the 
throne I say, sir, the bank and the throne; for 
as to the two Houses of Parliament, they had, by 
this state of things, been rendered so notoriously 
corrupt, as to justify Mr. Walpole, at an after day, 
in laying it down as an axiom, applicable to Eng¬ 
lish statesmen, that “every man has h s price.” 
And now, sir, for the results to that nation, of this 
paper banking system. A public debt of four 
’liousand million of dollars; taxes intolerable; an. 
inequality of property and condition, ruinous in 
the extreme; a resulting aggregate of human 
misery, so wide and iniense, as to leave one-fourth 
of the population, and that the most laborious, with 
scaicely a shelter by night, without the certainty 
of daily bread on the morrotv—misery driving 
them on from insurrection to insurrection, for 
means of appeasing the cravings of nature. Four 
thousand millions of debt, still accumulating, not- 
w'ithstanding the enormous tribute annually drawn 
froman hundred millionsof her Eastlndian subjects; 
drawn by the torch and the sword; by robbery and 
murder, by the devastation of the o'dest aud richest 
country of the globe; drawn, sir, by a system 
of cump'irated and exquisite cruelty, which 
Attila, at head of his Huns, or Tamerlane, with 
his Tartars, would have blushed to commit— 
cruelty reserved for Clive and Hastings—cruelty, at 
the bare recital of which, by Burke and Sheridan, 
all England shrieked with compunctious horror— 
still there stands the debt, undiminished; and that 
too, although British rapacity, insatiate by the plun¬ 
der of India, has stretched to a neighboring isle 
its blighting hand—snatched the last bread from 
his lips—torn, the last rag from the naked limbs 
of the famished Irishman—undiminished still 
stands the debt, although generation after genera- 
of her own infant children are worked in factories 
to the very extremity of life. Yes, notwithstand¬ 
ing these crimes of inhuman enormity—this infant 
toil amounting to torture—there stands the debt l 
and England, with her exterior grandeur, her 
splendid throne, her nobility, her navy, commrcee, 
and colonies, presents the melancholy image of a 
hospital, whose surrounding colonnade of architec- 
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tural beauty serves but to mock the sobs of afflic¬ 
tion—the cries of despair wiihln. 

These, sir, are the direful consequences inflicted 
by the paper system upon that country, and threa¬ 
tened to this. But when, how, by whose agency, 
and for what reasons, was it affixed to our soil? 
Who gave it a lodgement in this Government? 
The Anglo-Federal party of the United States. 
From their hands it received life and nutriment; 
and by them, from the beginning to the presept 
moment, has it been sustained and defended in all 
its ravages upon the people—in all its tenden¬ 
cies to the destruction of the Government. These 
were the men; but what were their motives for 
introducing it? To know them, their principles 
must be known; and here again it becomes essen¬ 
tial—first, to know what were the principles of 
their founder. For of parties, it is no less true 
than of Governments, that, at the beginning, they 
take their principles from the men who lead; and, 
afterwards, the leading men take theifs from the 
parties. Who, then, was the founder of that party, 
and what his principles? Alexander Hamilton 
was the man. It was he—a man whose mind, of the 
second order, had been cast in an English mould; 
was he who founded the party, who prescribed 
to his followers a class of principles and a line of 
policy, now and ever cherished by them with all 
the zeal of fanatacism. But what principles were 
they? What his scheme of measures to give them 
effect? These questions he shall answer for him¬ 
self. Nor shall I do him the in justice to cite his 
language, incautiously used, on an occasion af¬ 
fording no reason for deliberation and care. No. 
But language, uttered under the most solemn re¬ 
sponsibility that man can incur, the responsibility 
of organizing the Government of a nation. These, 
then, were the principles laid down by General 
Hamilton, and prescribed to his party, in the debate 
on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, on the 
nineteenth of June, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
seven. Thus he spoke: 

A 4, fily situation is disagreeable, but it would be criminal'noi to 

f come forward on a question of such magnitude. I have well 
considered the subject, and am convinced that no amendment 
of the Confederation can anstcer the purpose of a good Go- 
■veminent so long as State sovereignties do, in any shape, 
Grist.” 

Aeain, on the same occasion, he declared: 
”lbeliev6 the British Government forms /he best model <he 
world ever produced, and such has been its progress in the 
minds of the many, that this truth gradually gains ground. 
This Government has for its object public strength and indivi¬ 
dual security. It is said with us to be unattainable. If it 
was once.formed it would maintain itself. All com?numties 
divide themselves into the few and the many. The first are 
the rich and well born, the other the mass of the people. 
The voice of the people has been said to be the voice of God; 
and however generally this maxim has been quoted and be¬ 
lieved, it is not true in fact. The people are turbulent and 
changing; they seldom judge or determine right. Give, there¬ 
fore, to the first class a distinct, permanent share in the Govern¬ 
ment. They will check the unsteadiness of the second, and as 
they cannot receive any advantage by a change, they, there¬ 
fore, will ever maintain a good Government. Can a Demo¬ 
cratic assembly, who annually revolve in die mass of the peo¬ 
ple, be supposed steadily to pursue the public good! Nothing 
but a permanent body can check the imprudence of Demo¬ 
cracy. Their turbulent and uncontrolling disposition requires 
checks. The Senate of New York, although chosen for four 
years, we have found to be inefficient. Will, on the Virginia 
plan, a continuance ol seven years do ifl It is admitted that 
you cannot have a good Executive upon a Democratic plan. 
See the excellency of the British Executive. He is placed 
above temptation—he can have no distinct interests from the 
public welfare. Nothing short of such an Ext •Jiive can be 
•efficient." 


And, in the same speech, proceeding to give his 
plan of Government, he said: 

“ Let one body of the Legislature be constituted during good 
behavior or life. . . , , 

Let one Executive, be appointed who dares execute his 
powers. 

It may be asked, is this a Republican system7 It is strictly 
so, as long as they remain eleciivh. 

And let' me observe, that an Executive is less dangerous to 
the liberties of the people when in office during life, thanfor 
seven years. „ 

It may be said this constitutes an elective monarchy? Pray, 
what is a monarchy! May not the Governors of the several 
States be considered in that light! But by making the Execu¬ 
tive subject to impeachment, iheterm monarchy cannot apply. 
These elective monarchs have produced tumults m Rome, 
and are equally dangerous lo peace in Poland; but this can¬ 
not apply to the mode in which I would propose the election. 
Let electors be appointed in each of the States to elect 
the Executive. [Here Mr. H. produced his plan]— to 
consist of two branches; and I would give them the unli- 
mitedpower of passing alt laws without exception. The As¬ 
sembly to lie elected for three years, by the people in districts. 
The Senate to be elected by electors to be choaeafor that pur¬ 
pose by the people, and to remain in office during life. The 
Executive to have the power of negativing all laws; to make 
tear or peace, with the advice of the Senate; to make treaties 
with their advice, but to have thesole direction of all military 
operations, and to send ambassadors and appoint all military 
officers, and to pardon all offenders, treason excepted, unless by 
advice of the Senate. On his death or removal, the President 
ol'the Seuate to officiate, with the same powers, until another is 
elected. Supreme judicial officers to he apjiointed by the Exe¬ 
cutive and the Senate. The Legislature to appoint courts in 
each State, so as to make the State Governments unnecessary 

Alt State laws to be absolutely void, which contravene the 
general laws. An officer to be appointed in each State to have a 
negative on all State laws. All the militia and the appointment 
of officers to be under the National Government.” 

On the twenty-second of the same month, still 
intent upon his object, and, as if fearful that he 
had not yet been distinctly understood, he pro¬ 
ceeded to say that, 

“In all general questions which become the subjects of discus- 
sion, there are always some truths mixed witli mlsehoods. I 
confess there is danger where men are capable of holding two 
offices. Take mankind in general, they are vicious—their pas¬ 
sions may be operated upon. We have been taught to repro¬ 
bate the danger of influence in the British Government, without 
duly reflecting how far it was necessary to support a good Go¬ 
vernment. We have taken up many ideas upon trust, and at 
last, pleased with our own opinions, establish them as un¬ 
doubted truths. Humes opinion of the British Constitution con¬ 
firms the remark that there is always a body offirm patriots, who 
often shake a corrupt administration. Take mankind as they 
are, and what arc they governed by! Their passions. There 
may be in every Government a few choice spirits, who may 
act from more worthy motives. One great error is, that we 
suppose mankind more honest than they are. Our prevailing 
passions are ambition and interest; and it will ever be the duty 
of a wise Government to avail itself of these passions, in order 
to make them subservient to the public good—for these ever in¬ 
duce ns lo action.” 

Yes: here, in language the most explicit, under 
responsibilities the most solemn, did the founder 
of the Anglo-Federal party pronounce the Ameri¬ 
can people incapable of a Democratic Government 
of equal freedom. Here did he declare that they 
were not sufficiently honest—that they were vi¬ 
cious—governed by their passions, turbulent, 
changing, incompetent to judge or determine aright j 
that they, as all mankind, were naturally divided 
into two classes, the few and the many, the rich 
and the well born on the one side, the great mass, 
ihe poor, on the other; that the first of these classes 
should, therefore, control the Government, in order 
to check Ihe turbulence of the second. For these 
reasons it was, as he bo'dly declared, that he pre¬ 
ferred ihe English form of Government, with all 
its abuses, with its throne, its nobility, its union of 
church and Slate, its standing armies, banking 
i system, its organized corruption, its enormous 
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debt, its ruinous taxes, its opulence of the few, its 
pauperism of the many. It was for these reasons 
that he pronounced such a Government “the best 
model the world ever produced.” For these rea¬ 
sons it was that he thought a like Government, if 
once established over our people, would possess 
power to maintain itself against their folly and tur¬ 
bulence. And therefore it was, entertaining these 
principles and opinions, that he proposed; in full 
convention, to establish, as far as practicable, the 
same system here, by abolishing the State Govern¬ 
ments, and creating a Senate and an Executive for 
life, armed with all the powers of the King and 
Lords of Great Britain. 

Such were the principles and views openly 
avowed by the founder of the party. And who can 
doubt that it was this manifest danger to public 
liberty, from the very presence of such a party in 
the country, which prompted the controlling majo¬ 
rity of patriots to provide those safeguards in the 
Constitution against the indirect means to which 
that party might, in future, resort to accomplish 
their object? What were those safeguards? That 
the Federal Government, in all its departments, 
should originate with the people—be responsible to 
them—that its powers should be few, and those dis¬ 
tinctly expressed, and cautiously guarded—that the 
general mass of power should remain in the States 
or the people—that certain rights of men, deemed 
more essential to liberty, should abide with them, 
as sacred and intangible, by either the State or the 
Federal Government—that no titles of nobility 
should be granted—that no State should issue bills 
of credit, coin money, or make any thing but gold 
and silver a legal tender. These were the safe¬ 
guards; and, above all, were those provisions so in¬ 
tended which relate to the currency; for, sir, the 
patriots of the convention knew full well what had 
been the political and social effects of the paper 
banking system in England. They knew the de¬ 
sires of the Anglo-Federal party here; and, know¬ 
ing these, could they for a moment doubt what ef¬ 
fects would be wrought upon our Government by 
such a system, in the hands of such a party? But 
what precautions ever yet proved infallible against 
the prompting of insidious ambition? None. And 
here, sir, we have no example—a fatal example, of 
wbat I begun with stating—that there is, in the 
principle of oppression, an elasticity adapting it to 
every new condition of things, and that, if excluded 
from the forms of government by the fundamental 
law, it nevertheless takes its stand in the interior of 
the social community, and perverts that very law 
to its own defence, against the resistance of the peo¬ 
ple. And now mark the illustration of the fact, in 
the hurried, silent, insidious process by which the 
British banking system was transplanted into this 
Government—transplanted, not only in violation 
of all the constitutional safeguards intended to ex¬ 
clude it, but under the auspices and guarantee of 
the Constitution itself. Mark, too, the exact re¬ 
semblance of every incident attending the origin of 
the Bank of England? And why? Because the 
author of its introduction here was but an imita¬ 
tor—had made the model of the British Govern¬ 
ment—(“the best model the world had ever pro¬ 
duced”)—had made that, and the history of British 
abuses, the chief and favored objects of his study— 


because he had proposed that model in the conven¬ 
tion—had been defeated there—still deemed it 
practicable—and saw that it conld only be intro¬ 
duced by first introducing the paper system, upon 
which it rested in England. 

What were the facts? This Government went 
into operation by the meeting of the first Congress, 
under the Constitution, on the fourth of March, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-nine. On the thirty^* 
first of July, of the same year, the act to regulate 
the collection of du ties was passed, and its thirti¬ 
eth section provided: 

‘That the duties'and fees to be collected by virtue of this act, 
shall be received, in gold and silver coin only, at the following 
rates, that is to say: the gold coins of France, England, Spain, 
and Portugal, and all other gold coins of equal fineness, at 
eighty-nine cents for every pennyweight. The Mexican dol¬ 
lar, at one hundred cents; the crown of France atoae dollar 
and elevencents; the crown of England at one dollar and eleven 
cents; and all other silver coins of equal fineness, at one dollar 
and eleven cents per ounce. ’ 

Here, then, the whole revenue was to be re¬ 
ceived in gold and silver coin only. Such was the 
positive law of ihe land, passed in strict conformity 
to the Constitution. Thus, therefore, was the Go¬ 
vernment fairly launched upon the deep of time, 
without the beating of a wave or a wind to bear it 
from the course of its intended dest.ny. As yet, 
all was well; and so continued. But bow long? To 
this question I will, in a moment, read the fatal 
answer. 

Oa the second of September, of the same year, 
the act to establish the Treasury Department was 
passed, and on the , eleventh of the same month. 
General Hamilton was appointed to that Depart¬ 
ment. Now mark the immediate consequences. 
On the twenty-second of that very month, he, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, issued to the collectors 
of the revenue an order in these words: 

“Treasury Department, 

September^, 1789. 

Sir: Ib consequence of arrangements lately taken with the 
Bank of North America and the Bank of New York, forthe ac¬ 
commodation of the Government, lam to inform you that it is. 
my desire that the notes of those banks, payable, either on de¬ 
mand oral no longer period than thirty day’s after their respec¬ 
tive dates, should be received in payment of the duties, as equi¬ 
valent to gold and stiver, and that they will be received from 
you as such by the Treasurer of the United States. 1 

This measure, besides the immediate accommodation to 
which it has reference, will facilitate remittances from the se¬ 
veral States, without drawing away theirispecie; an advantage 
in every view important. 

I shall cause you shortly to be furnished with such indications 
of the genuine notes as will serve to guard you against coun¬ 
terfeits, and shall direct the manner of remitting them. In the 
mean time, and until further orders, you will please to receive 
them, transmitting to me a weekly account of your receipts and 
payments. 

The Treasurer of the United States will probably have occa¬ 
sion to draw upon you for part of the compensation of the 
members of Congress from your State. 

These drafts you will also receive in payment of the duties, or 
in exchange for any specie arising from them which shall have 
cotne to your hand. 

I am, sir, vour obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 

Otho II. Williams, Esq. 

Collector of the Customs for Baltimore, Md.” 

Thus, whilst the law of the land commanded, in 
the most explicit words, that the revenue should be 
“received in gold and silver coin only” the Secretary 
of the Treasury makes arrangements with banks, 
neither known or recognised to exist by the Con¬ 
stitution or laws of this Government; agrees to re¬ 
ceive the whole revenue in their promissory notes, 
even though not payable on demand, and orders the 
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- actors so to receive them. This he did by this 
fatal order, promulgated on the eleventh day after 
his appointment to office, on th ef/ly-third day after 
the passage of the revenue law,in the very presence of. 
the Congress which passed it, still in session; and in 
utter contempt, equally of the Constitution, the 
law, and the law making power. I say, sir, this 
fatal order; fatal, because it was the first open in¬ 
fraction of the Constitution, as well as the law, by 
an officer of Government; fatal, because it went 
unpunished, unrebuked; because it brought the le¬ 
gislative power under the control of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; fatal, because it first established 
the connection of banks with the Government; re- 
rolutionized the currency of the country, by open¬ 
ing a breach in the Constitution, for the first Bank 
of the United States; fa'al, because it was the 
primeval sin, whose consequences, broad and deep, 
have accumulated upon us with each returning 
year, until the Congress of the United States have 
at last received, not an order from the Treasury 
Department, but a mandate from the bankers and 
brokers of England, not to take for revenue the 
notes of banks, but to guaranty the payment of debts 
we never contracted; debts due to those who com¬ 
mand; and this we are ordered to do,on pain of public 
ruin, threatened to the States, if we dare to disobey. 
Yet, fatal as was this order, it was bat the com¬ 
mencement of General Hamilton’s system for 
the revolution of the Government. He was an 
imitator ; and, as such, saw from the British ex¬ 
ample that, to displace one Government, and Jo 
substitute another, without noise or violence, some 
machinery more powerful than a Treasury order 
was indispensably necessary. Well, what ma¬ 
chinery so proper as a National Bank? What 
foundation for a National Bank so solid as a 
National debt? What materials so bandy for a 
national debt as the debts of the States? None. 
This the Secretary knew. His party in Congress, 
he also knew, might be prepared, in advance, for 
the deed. They had justified bis Treasury order in 
violation of law; and this act of loyalty to him 
was an invitation to come forward with the balance 
of his schemes. Ambition needs no second call to 
usurpation. He took them at the word; and, like 
the minister of William the Third, presented his 
plans in full maturity to the pre-engaged favor of 
legislative servility. And how were they received? 
With distrust? How acted upon? With delibera 
tion? No. But snatched from his hand, and, 
with the impatient trepidation of conscious guilt, 
hustled and hurried through both Houses of Con¬ 
gress. Mark the process. 

On the 20th of September, Congress adjourned 
its first session. On the 4th of January, 1790, com¬ 
menced its second; passed the act to assume, by the 
Federal Government, the Revolutionary debts of the 
States, on the fourth of the ensuing August; on the 
twelfth of that month, adjourned its second session; 
opened its third on the sixth of the following De¬ 
cember—passed the act to charter the first Bank of 
the United States, on the 25th of February, 1791, and 
on the third of the ensuing March, adjourned its 
third and final session. So rapid did the Treasury 
order, the assumption of the debts, and the charter 
of the Bank succeed one another. For, though it 
required six years for the ministers of William the 


Third to create a national debt, to revolutionize the 
currency—to establish a bank in coalition with the 
Government, concentrating in the hands of the par¬ 
ties coalesced, all the elements of social and politi¬ 
cal power; yet, General Hamilton, with this f xam- 
ple before him, could effect these objects in two.— 
And why? Because the British Bank was already 
made to his hand, and he had but to locate 
a branch in this Government. How, and by what 
means? In the first place, it was necessary to 
create a national debt, and to throw that debt into 
the hands of bankers and stockjobbers in England. 
To this end, therefore, the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury, still faithful in his affection for the British 
form of Government, proceeded, through his party 
in Congress, to assume twenty-one millions of State 
debt, giving to the bonds an irredeemable quality, 
which he foresaw would, as it did, send them for 
investment to the money market of London. 
There they accordingly went; and,the Government 
being indebted, and that to foreigners, an excuse 
was furnished for providing the facilities of pay¬ 
ment. How could it be paid without a bank? and 
how could a bank be introduced, without making 
this very debt the basis and body of its capital 
stock? No. These were the only means; the Se¬ 
cretary had so declared; his party in Congress were 
ready to act upon his judgment alone; and the 
thing was done. Done, sir, done, within the first 
two years of the Government—done by the very 
first Congress—done by the very same men who, 
but forty-two days before the Secretary came into 
office, had solemnly enacted, that all the revenues 
should be received “in gold and silver coin only ”— 
done by men who were elected with no such view, 
and who, in the haste of their obedience to the 
Secretary, allowed the people no opportunity, by 
re-election, to condemn or approve the deed. 

But why this hurry to found a national debt—to 
establish a bank upon capital held by Englishmen 
—to empower it to change the currency of the 
country—to receive its notes for all the revenue— 
to deposite the public money in its vaults—to confer 
upon the Secretary and his party the power, 
through the agency of English capital, over the 
whole properly and labor of the country; and, in 
the end, the power to fix the forms of English Go¬ 
vernment upon this people! Why this hurry? Was 
it because they apprehended danger to their scheme 
from the alarm of the people, if they were allowed 
time to be alarmed? Was it because delay would 
concentrate the public affections upon the Govern¬ 
ment as it stood; or was it because age would give 
to the Constitution, now green and tender, that 
firmness and inflexibility with which it could not 
be bent, without the noise of a break—changed, 
without the tumult of revolution? Was it for 
these reasons that this succession of events was hur¬ 
ried along to consummation, in the first two years 
of the Government, without one word with the peo¬ 
ple? Let those who stand upon this floor to-day— 
the faithful lollowers of Gen. Hamilton—-they who 
on this and all occasions put forth their utmost 
energies to prop and defend these his maxims, and 
this his system—let them answer these questions to 
the country. 

The debt was assumed, funded, held, by Eng¬ 
lishmen—a branch of the English bank esta- 
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bljshed in this Government upon it: I say a branch 
of the English bank; for what else was the Bank of 
the United States? Who owned its stock? Who 
received it* profits? Who, by their agents, direct¬ 
ed its affairs? Were they Americans or English¬ 
men? Were they here or in London? Let the Se¬ 
nator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] answer. No; 
he has answered already—answered upon his re¬ 
sponsibility as a Senator—answered upon this 
floor, in eighteen hundred and eleven, when he thus 
spoke, on the question of renewing the charter: 

I “The power of a nation is said to exist in the sword and the 
F purse. Perhaps, at last, all power is resolvable into that of the 
purse; for with it you may command almost every thing else. 
The specie circulation of the United States is estimated by some 
calculators at ten millions of dollars; and if it be no more, one 
moiety is in the vaults of this bank. May not the time arrive 
when the concentration of Buch a vast portion of the circulat¬ 
ing medium of the country in the hands of the corporation, 
will be dangerous to our liberties? By whom is this immense 
power wielded? By a body who, in derogation of the great 
principle of all our institutions—responsibility to the people— 
is amenable only to a few stockholders, and they chiefly foreign¬ 
ers. Suppose an attempt to subvert this Government—would 
not the traitor first aim, by force or corruption, to acquire the 
treasure of this company'* Look at it in another aspect. Seven- 
tenths of its capital are in the hands of foreigners, and these 
foreigners chiefly English subjects. We are possibly upon the 
eve of a rupture with that nation. Should such an event occur, 
do you apprehend that the English Premier would experience 
any difficulty in obtaining the entire control of this institu¬ 
tion? Republics, above all other nations, ought most 
studiously to guard against foreign influence. All his- 
topr proves that the internal dissensions excited by fo¬ 
reign intrigue have produced the downfall of almost every 
free Government that has hitherto existed; and yet gen¬ 
tlemen contend that we are benefited by the possession of 
this foreign capital! If we could have its use without its at¬ 
tending abuse, I should be gratified also. But it is in vain to 
expect the one without the other. Wealth is power, and, un¬ 
der whatsoever torm it exists, its proprietor, whether he lives 
on this or the other side of the Atlantic, will have a proportionate 
influence. It is argued that our possession of this English capi¬ 
tal gives us certain influence ovei the British Government. If 
this reasoning be sound, we had better revoke the interdiction 
as to aliens holding land, and invite foreigners to engioss the 
whole property, Teal and personal, of the'country. We had 
better at once exchange the condition of independent proprie¬ 
tors for that of stewards. We should then be able to govern 
foreign nations, according to the arguments of gentlemen on 
the other side. But let us put aside this theory, and appeal to 
the decisions of experience. Go to the other side of the Atlantic, 
and see what has been achieved for us there by Englishmen, 
holding seven-tenths of the capital of this bank. Has it released 
from galling and ignominious bondage one solitary American 
seaman, bleeding under British oppresiion? Did it prevent the 
unmanly attack upon the Chesapeake? Did it arrest the pro¬ 
mulgation, or has it abrogated the orders in council—those or¬ 
ders which have given liirth to a new era in commerce? In 
spite of all its boasted effect, are not the two nations brought to 
the very brink of war? Are we quite sure that, on this side of 
the water, it has had no effect favorable to British interests? It 
has often been slated, and allhough 1 do not know that it is 
susceptible of strict proof, I believe it to be a fact, that this bank 
exercised its influence in support of Jay’s treaty; and may it 
not have contributed to blunt the public sentiment, or para¬ 
lyze the efforts of this nation acainst British aggression? 

The Duke of Northumberland is said to be the most conside¬ 
rable stockholder in the Bank of the United States. A la'e Lord 
Chancellor of England, besides other noblemen, was a large 
stockholder. Suppose the Priuce of Essling, the Duke of Ca- 
dore, and other French dignitaries, owned se'ven-eighths of the 
capital of this bank, should we witness the same exertions (I 
1 allude not to any made in the Senate) to recharter it? So far 
V from it, would not the danger of French influence be resounded 
\throughout the nation? 

\ I shall give my most hearty assent to the motion for striking 
oat the first section of the bill.” 

Seven-tenths of its capital slock owned by Eng¬ 
lishmen, and they living at home—by men of 
whom many were, at the time, lords and officers 
of the British Government—by men connected in 
interest with the English Bank, and by principles, 
manners, and affections, with every thing English, 
with nothing American. Well, therefore, when 


he saw the Bank of the United States thus owned 
by Englishmen, thus established among ns by a 
party here, openly declaring their want of confi¬ 
dence in the people, their attachment to the British 
iorms of government—a bank in the hands of 
such a party collecting the whole revenues, its 
notes the whole currency, its word the whole law 
to the property and labor of the country; well, 
when he saw these things, did the Senator from 
Kentucky exclaim: 

“May not the time arrive when the concentration ofsuch a vast 
portion of the circulating medium of the country in the hands 
of any corporation will be dangerous to our liberties? By whom 
is this immense power wielded? By a body, who, in deroga¬ 
tion of the great principle of our institutions—responsibility t(» 
the people—is accessible only to a few stockholders, and they 
chiefly foreigners. Suppose an attempt to subvert this Go¬ 
vernment, would not the traitor first strive by force or corrup¬ 
tion to acquire the treasure of this company?” 

And again: 

“Are we quite sure that,on this side of the water, it has had no 
effect favorable to British interests? It has often been stated, 
and although I do not know that it is susceptible of strict proof, 
I believe it to be a fact, that this bank exercised its influence ia 
support of Jay’s treaty; and may it not have contributed to 
blunt the public sentiment, or paralyze the efforts of this nation 
against the British aggressions?” 

These, then, were the statements, the fears, the 
sentiments, of the Senator from Kentucky. They 
were then true, so are they now; for the trulh has 
not changed, though the Senator has. 

Can it then, for a moment, be doubted, that the 
first Bank of the United States, was, in faGt, but a 
branch of the English system?—that General Ham¬ 
ilton and his party, who introduced it here, still en¬ 
tertained their old affections for the forms of the 
British Government? Can it be doubted, that they 
yet cherished the hope of engrafting the substantial 
features of that Government upon our Constitution? 
Who doubts ihat they brought in the banking sys¬ 
tem with that view? And who, after looking to the 
principles and progress of the system, can doubt 
that its tendencies, one and all, are infallibly to that 
result? No! impossible! The very question now 
pending before us, is but a summary of all the re¬ 
sults—a concentration of all the effects of the sys¬ 
tem, thus far in its progress. 

Yet, sir, I will not come too abruptly up to the 
present period, but return back upon the line of 
events, to the point where the system made its en- 
tiance into our Government. 

The Eank was founded upon a national debt, 
constituting almost the entire body of its capital 
stock; and why? The reason is obvions. It was 
devised upon political motive by the founder of a 
political party; and the party itself was to be or¬ 
ganized permanently upon the basis of the institu¬ 
tion, as the controlling centre of the paper system. 
It was, therefore, necessary that such an institution 
should rest upon a foundation both durable and 
political by its connection with the Government. 
The national debt, it was evident, would subsist 
form any years; and was doubtless intended by the 
party to become, like that of England, not only 
permanent, but impossible of payment. Here, 
then, was a solid basis upon which the party could 
stand whilst in power, and rally if expelled. 
Hence it was, that, when overthrown in 1800, the 
Anglo-Federalists, although in a minority, humili¬ 
ated with shame, fell hack, and, instead of a flight, 
securely concentrated upon the banking system. 
Hence it is that we now find them there, still war- 
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ring for the empiie of the few over the rights si' the 
many; and hence it is, also, that we now behold 
that political phenomenon—a party, every political 
principle, every instinct of which, originates in, 
emanates from, and returns back into, the single 
idea of money ; an idea to which, with them, Go¬ 
vernment itself is secondary; one form being pre¬ 
ferred to another, only as one, more than another, 
may enable the few, “dje rich and the well born," 
to subsist upon the unrequited toil of the laborious 
poor. Yes, “all communities divide themselves 
into the few and the many; the first are the rich 
and well bom, the other the mass of the people.” 
So spoke General Hamilton, the founder of the 
party and the paper system. Thus presenting the 
idea of money, no matter how acquired, as the fun¬ 
damental principle of his politics, as the end of 
government, and government as nothing but the 
appropriate instrument of plunder. Whilst, on the 
other hand, his great antagonist, Mr. Jefferson, the 
illnstrious founder of the ever glorious Democracy, 
with a soul sublimely elevated by an innate sense 
of justire—by an all-embracing sympa'hy with his 
countrymen—with a miad far-reaching to the fu¬ 
ture, beyend the forecast of the ablest of his age, 
took, nobly took, liberty as the basis of Govern 
ment; equal freedom to all as the means of sustain¬ 
ing it, and the happiness of the whale people as its 
rightful object. 

Money, then, being the fundamental principle of 
the Anglo-Federalists, the paper system the adopt¬ 
ed means of making the Government subservient to 
this end; and the country thus drawn within the 
central influence of that system in England, can it 
be surprising that the most intense sympathies 
should have always subsisted between this party 
and that country? No: nor can it astonish any man 
that British instinct should prompt that people to 
send their capital here, in order to enlarge the pa¬ 
per system—to fasten its hold upon the Govern¬ 
ment and the country—to sustain a party which I 
rests upon it, and to strengthen those sympathies 
of interest and affection. 

And, s*r, I ask, have they not succeeded? Has 
not the paper system, under the patronage of this 
party, and the stimulus of British capital, periodi¬ 
cally applied, already expanded itself from one 
bank into a thousand? Has it not pervaded all the 
recesses of society, changed the whole curiency of 
the country, excluded the constitutional medium, 
and taken its place, in spite of the Constitution? 
Has it not acquired control over all property, and 
all labor—made both tributary to its coffers—im¬ 
paired the obligations between man and man— 
transferred the earnings of labor to hands that la¬ 
bor not? Has it not established among us corpo¬ 
rate monopolies without number, and a privileged 
order of men, where equality of rights is enjoined 
by the organic law? But, above all, has it 
not secretly and slyly insinuated itself into all 
the forms of political power—diffused corruption 
through the whole frame and texture of our Go¬ 
vernment? Has it not, in thousands of those who 
claim the first rank in society, brought down every 
public—every individual virtue—every quality that 
ennobles and expands' the human heart—patriot¬ 
ism, honor, truth, justice, courage, genius—every 
thing mofal and intellectual in man; has it not 


brought down these, and all of these, in base sub¬ 
ordination to avarice alone? Where, in these men, 
are now to be found that glow of patriotism, those 
noble sentiments, devoting the whole man to his 
whole country; that heat and energy of soul which 
fired their fathers onward to revolution and liber¬ 
ty? No where—no where. But bent beneath the 
stern despotism of a single passion, and that the 
lowest in the meanest breast, they prowl through 
life, servile to the power which enables them to 
plunder, and insolent to the victim people, who are 
plundered by them. 

Nor yet is this all. Has it notparalyzed the ma¬ 
nufacturing energies and resources of the country; 
countervailed the incidental protection of your tariff 
—rendered your factories incapable, even with the 
aid of law, not only of competing with British la¬ 
bor in the market of the world, but incapable, also, 
of competition on our own soil? Have not such 
been its effects upon the manufacturing interests, 
as demonstrated most clearly but a day or two 
since in the powerful reasoning of the ever-power 
ful Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Calhoun?] 
And: whence, sir, but from this source, have origi¬ 
nated our State d*bts of two hundred millions of 
dollars? Have not these, to the very last farthing, 
been incurred by advances made by Englishmen, 
not in money, but in the fabrics of British facto¬ 
ries, to the almost total extinction of our own? 
But by what process has this been accomplished? 

Ia the first place, the banks of the two countries 
being, as they are, but pans of the same system, 
the whole is made by the vital sympathy of the 
parts, to rest upon and receive its impulse from 
the central power. That power abides 
where the capital is aggregated, by which the 
system is stimulated into life and action. 
In London, th*n, the controlling power is found; 
and how is it connected? With the British Govern¬ 
ment—British manufactures—British commerce— 
British labor—British interests and policy—British 
ambition—with every thing British, and with 
nothing else. Every British instinct, therefore, 
necessarily prompts that people to enlarge the pa¬ 
per system among us, because, whilst that country 
holds the controlling power of the system, her in¬ 
fluence over this, both political and commercial, 
must be proportionate to its enlargement. For this 
reason it is, that British policy and British capital 
have ever acted in concert with the Federal party, 
in multiplying banks, inflating the currency, and 
riveting the system upon us. For this reason itis, 
also, that British goods are so readily sent to this 
country in the form of loans, to be converted into 
bank capital—into State and company debts. And 
thus are we not only rendered tributary to them to 
the amount of the interest, but likewise, in the 
form of a profit-paying purchaser of manufac¬ 
tures, even beyond our wants, and which we are . 
prohibited, from making for ourselves, by the 
very power that chooses to make them for us- 
By these means, too, British influence over our 
public affairs is every hour expanding itself—enter¬ 
ing more deeply, more fatally, into all our coun¬ 
sels. No wonder, then, that more than fifty out of 
the two hundred millions of State debt, incurred to 
English capitalists, by borrowing their calicoes and 
broadcloths, should have been invested in bank 
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stock alone. For every additional bank contributes 
its issues and discounts to swell the paper currency 
—to increase the desire, and furnish the means, of 
buying still more British fabrics—to force men, 
companies, and States, still deeper into deb'—to 
close our factories—to augment our tribute, and to 
draw this Government and people still more within 
the control of England. Yes: every new wave 
which rises upon the onward tide of a currency 
already redundant, drives still more men from la¬ 
bor to speculation—throws individuals into com¬ 
panies—presses those companies upon the law¬ 
making power, for aid to accomplish their objects 
—imparts the general delirium even to the States 
themselves, until, in the end, as we now behold, 
men, companies, States and all, yielding to the 
irresistible.force, are propelled forward to the ex- 
tremest verge of bankruptcy, when, in the agony 
of endangered honor, they implore their creditors 
for still more loans, to pay the interest on debts 
already contracted. 

So far, therelore, as the currency, with all its 
mighty consequences, can be viewed, Great Britain 
and theUnited States are, by this system,consolidated 
into one peop'e; the former controlling the desti¬ 
nies of both, by having m possession the central 
power of the system. Whether this state of things 
shall be allowed to progress, nntil it produces, in 
future, a corresponding conformity in the Govern¬ 
ments of the two countries; recasting the Ameri¬ 
can, as General Hamilton desired it, in the mould 
of the English form, must depend upon the sturdy 
patriotism and fortitude of the great Democracy. 
There is safety »o be found for our institutions, for 
public liberty, in no other quarter. For such has 
been, such is still, the general tendency to that re¬ 
sult; a tendency given to public principles and pub¬ 
lic measures, by the Federal party,armed,asthey are, 
with all the vast and complicated powers of the 
banks, that nothing but the stern resolution of the j 
patriot farmer and laborer of the soil and the shop ] 
can arrest that tendency. 

And now, to the just judgment of the Senate I 
appeal. Is not every incident I have stated, 
throughout the loDg succession of events, from the 
beginning of the paper system in England down to 
the present time, strictly, indisputably true? Are 
not ail the effects aud consequences I have ascribed 
to these events, deducible, infallibly, from them? Is 
not the grand total of these effects presented in the 
very ques inn now pending before the Senate? 
What but the influence of the British paper system, 
British capital, British policy, British opinions, Bri¬ 
tish manners, British feeling.-; what but the concen¬ 
trated influence of all these, acting with dreadful 
energy upon our country, ever brought this question 
before us" 2 Nothing. How, otherwise,came it here? 
What but a British edict, commanding the Govern¬ 
ment to assume the debts of the States, has called 
forth these resolutions that we will not assume 
them? Yes, I say commanded; and are we not? 
Are not we, rhe representatives of a people whose 
ancestors, indignant at England’s demand of tri¬ 
bute, rose in mass, and with the sword, instead of 
complying, cut one half of her empire loose from 
the other; ate not we, the descendants of suchan- 
ces'ors, commanded, and that by English bankers; 
commanded, with a menace of ruin to the States, in 


case of disobedience; commanded to mortgage the 
whole public domain to those bankers; that domain 
which the valor of our fathers once wrenched from 
their grasp? 

And how has this edict been received by a part 
of the Senate? Have they spurned it with that 
high indignation it should have excited? Did they 
spurn it at all? Have they joined in resistance 
when offered by others? Or have they, on the other 
hand, not only declined to condemn the mandate, 
but even proposed obedience to its utmost exac¬ 
tions, by the indirect pledge of this very do¬ 
main to those bankers, through the agency of the 
debtor States? 

When, some six weeks ago, the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] with that sagacity in 
public affairs, which has made him, among his 
countrymen, the man of men; when, sir, he saw 
the dangerous influence of England over our 
councils and our destinies, not only exerted indi¬ 
rectly through the paper system and its political 
party, bat saw, likewise, this influence openly em¬ 
bodied and authoritatively put forth in the edict in 
question; when he saw the anxious efforts made by 
British interests and the friends and agents of those 
interests all around us, to temper and prepare our 
people and Government for obedience to this 
mandale; when he saw the danger of delay, and 
therefore submitted his resolutions—resolutions de¬ 
claring the constitutional incompetency of this Go¬ 
vernment to assume these debts; the injustice, 
the fatal consequences of such assumption; when 
he enforced these, his views, at large in a speech; 
when the resolutions were, by the Senate, referred 
to a Select Committee, (for such was deemed their 
importance;) when these things transpired, what 
answer was made? None; none, save the indis¬ 
tinct uneasiness of a Senator or two, obscurely 
hintiDg their doubts and mi-givings. But, on the 
contrary, silence, deep and dismal as the dead of 
night, reigned through the ranks of the Opposition; 
and so for weeks they continued.', But observe the 
change. The committee now submitted their re¬ 
port, sustaining the resolations against the a-sump- 
tion; and, at ibe same moment, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr.WEBSTER,] fresh from the pu¬ 
rifying presence of the bankers and brokers of 
old England, makes his advent into the Senate. 
Now for the conflict. No sooner did the sound of 
the trumpet announce the presence of the herald, 
than Senators, hitherto in ambush, sprang to iheir 
feet, as if a lion had leaped in their midst. 
One and all now chimed in to swell the chorus 
of denunciation—of denunciation not of this 
presumptuous edict, but of the report of the 
committee advising disobedience to its mandates. 
Ij was the report they denounced—objected to its 
publication—denounced the resolutions themselves 
—denounced the whole proceedings—its principle 
and its object. And why this silence broken? 
Why this rage of denunciation? Under the cover 
of what pretext is this proceeding so violently as¬ 
sailed? The statement of the debts, and the refu¬ 
sal of this Government to pay them, might impair 
the credit of the States by depreciating their bonds, 
already in the hands of the bankers and brokers, 
by whom this edict is issued. This is the pre'xt 
for resisting & declaration by the Government that 
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it will not obey this British mandate. And what, sir, 

1 ask, if, iustead of these Senators, those English 
bankers themselves were upon this floor, what 
would they, on this occasion, do and utter? They by 
whom these bonds are held—they from whom this 
mandate issued—they who seek to make this Go¬ 
vernment wh'ch never contracted, nevertheless, 
assume those debts, and that in violation of its 
fundamental law—what would they do and uttei? 
Would they not utter what these Senators have 
uttered, word for word? Would they not do all 
these Senators have done, deed for deed? Who 
doubts it? What else could they do or say? What 
other than these things would their interests require, 
or instinct suggest? Nothing: and if so—if these 
British bankers, thus seeking to control this Go¬ 
vernment for their own purposes alone—if they, 
under the same circumstances, would pursue the 
•exact course which American Senators are pursu¬ 
ing, is it not time for these Senators to pause? 

But where, in truth, is the pretext for the objec¬ 
tion thus urged to this proceedinp? Is it a fact that 
the credit of the Stales can be affected bv the enu¬ 
meration and publicity of their debts? Were not 
the debts created, iri the first instance, by the public 
laws of the States? Have they not been annually 
reported to the legislative bodies, by the fiscal offi¬ 
cers of the States; and bv those bodies annually 
republished to the world? Have the States ever 
sought or desired to conceal them? No. It would 
be worse than ridiculous to suppose it. And can 
it be doubted that these English bankers them¬ 
selves—they who hold these bonds, who traffic to 
the amount of many millions in them—they who 
have issued this mandate—can it be doubted that 
these men could have exhibited to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, when lately among them, an exact 
list and tabular statement of the debts, to the very 
last farthing—when authorized, how secured, at 
wbat interest, and when redeemable? For it is up¬ 
on these data that the standard of appreciation is 
fixed, and the chances of profit calculated, in the 
purchase and sale. And, sir, if this be true, as 
true it unquestionably is, how then can the publi¬ 
cation of facts already notorious, produce an ef¬ 
fect which that notoriety did not? 

But when did these Senators become the pecu¬ 
liar guardians of publ : c credit? To preserve the 
faith of the General Government is an object not 
less essential to the honor of the people than to 
maintain that of the several States. He, therefore, 
is not less an enemy to the States than to the Fede¬ 
ral Government, who seeks to impair the integrity 
of the latter, however clamorous he may bejn sus¬ 
taining that of the former. 

How, then, did those Senators act, when, on a 
recent occasion, not only the credit, but even the 
very being, of this Government was involved? Who 
has forgotten it? What patriot ever will, ever can, 
■cease to remember the insurrection of 1837? I say 
the insurrection, not of a few inconsiderate men, 
prompted by real or imaginary wrongs to lift their 
hands against public law, and social order? No; 
hut the insurrection of a thousand banks, delibe¬ 
rately planned, and simultaneously executed, 
throughout the Republic; an insurrection against 
the whole body of the people, as well as against 
•Government and law; an insurrection of cor¬ 


porations, not oppressed, but enjoying privileges— 
enjoying the possession and the use of the whole 
public revenues. The Government had resources, 
even beyond its immediate wants. Congress had 
made appropriations for the public service, abundant 
in every particular—all was in the custody ef 
the banks as the confidential agents of the Govern¬ 
ment and the public. So stood affairs; when, with¬ 
out a moment’s warning, the banks, the whole 
country over, slammed their doors in the face of 
the people—refused to pay their notes—refused to 
deliver up one dollar of the public money—calling 
this infamous act of treason and rebellion by the 
soft name of suspension. Thus, in violation of 
every law, was every man in the nation, and every 
branch of the Government, openly defied. Thus 
was every appropriation made by Congress seized 
by the banks; and the Government, in the absence 
of Congress, left without a dollar to execute the 
laws. Congress was instantly called together by 
the President. The two Houses assembled—they 
found the banks, in whose vaults the law had de¬ 
posited the revenue, had not only refused to pay it 
over for the public service, but still refused to re¬ 
fund, out of the millions on deposite, even enough 
to cover the compensations of the members them¬ 
selves. These things were fully stated by the Pre¬ 
sident. He advised tha’, in future, those corpora¬ 
tions should not bs trusted with the public mo¬ 
ney; and that, in the mean time, Congress 
should provide means, either by a loan direct, or 
by the use of Treasury notes, to execute the laws, 
and keep the Government alive. Without these 
means, it was evident the Government must cease, 
in all its functions; the mails stand sti 11; the post 
offices be closed; the courts discontinued; the navy 
be recalled from the ocean; commerce be left ex¬ 
posed; the army disbanded; Florida given over to 
conflagration and murder; Congress be adjourned; 
and the whole structure of the Federal Union be 
brought in ruins to the ground. This, every man 
saw, must inevitably follow, if those means were 
not provided, and that without delay. And yet, in 
an hour so perilous as this, what did those Senators 
do? Did they condemn the insurgent monopolies? 
Did they proposp punishment adequate to treachery 
so infamous? Did they hasten to rescue the Govern¬ 
ment from a danger so imminent. No, sir; no. 
But, on the contrary, whilst the Government thus 
hung upon the verge of ruin,whilst every good citizen 
expected to see the arm of the law making power 
quickly stretched forth to save it, here stood 
these Senators, denouncing, notthe banks astraitors, 
but the Government as bankrupt. Yes, denouncing 
the Government of their country, and that, too, in 
a manner to render it contemptible in the judgment 
of the world, and odious in the eyes of the people. 
Public credit! Where was then their solicitude 
for public credit? Nor were they satisfied with this 
denunciation. From day to day their utmost ef¬ 
forts were exerled to obstruct every measure for 
the relief of the Government, and to reward the 
treachery of the banks, by giving them anew the 
custody and use of the public revenues in future. 
A bill was introduced to extend to the importing 
merchants more time for the payment of their 
bonds for duties to the Government. All voted for 
it, save the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] 
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and he, I now believe, was the only Senator who 
voted correctly. Another was in*oduced to afford 
these deposite banks more time to speculate upon 
the public money before they refunded it, and this 
was unopposed. Nothing which favored the banks, 
however guilty, encountered the hostility of these 
Senators. Nothing which went to the relief of the 
Government, however indispensable, escaped their 
resistance. They the guardians of public credit, 
What better than such a course, at such a time, 
was calculated to -dishonor the Government—to 
wound its integrity, both at home and abroad? 
And did they not—they who are now so sensitive 
about public credit—did they not then, have they 
not ever since, sought, by all the powers of denun¬ 
ciation, to depreciate the Treasury notes below 
even the paper of suspended banks; and for what 
but to debase the Government? 

Truth, however, Mr. President, compels me to 
admit, that there is, in th’s proceeding, one feature 
which may go to discredit the indebted Stales; and 
that is the second branch of the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crittenden ] 
These are the words: 

“ Resolved, That it would be just and proper to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the several 
Slates in fair and ratable proportions; and that the condition ol 
such of the States as have contracted debts is such, at the pre¬ 
sent moment of pressure and difficulty, as to render such distri¬ 
bution especially expedient and important.” 

Here then, whilst in the report and resolutions of 
the committee, no word is fonnd to question the 
ability or readiness of the States to meet their en¬ 
gagements, even to the very hour and to the last 
dollar, this substitute solemnly resolves “ that the 
condition of such of the States as have contracted 
debts is such, at the present moment of pressure 
and difficulty, as to render ” the “ distribution ” of 
the proceeds of the public lands “ especially expedi¬ 
ent and important .” Is such their “ condition?” Is 
such their “[pressure and difficulty,” that it be¬ 
comes “especially expedient and important” to 
pay their debts for them, if they are themselves able 
to pay? And who is it that makes this declara¬ 
tion? Not we, but the Senator from Kentucky; he 
who, as a friend of State credit, is alarmed when 
others merely speak of the debts, though they be 
already as notorious to the world, as the existence 
©f the States themselves. 

Yet, sir, it is for a reason higher than thi«, that I 
have read this sabslitut*. I have read it, because 
it proposes, in ihe most unequivocal language, the 
indirect assumption of the debts, by this Govern¬ 
ment—the very deed we are commanded to do by 
the British bankers, in their menacing edict. How¬ 
ever loudly, therefore, these Senators may have 
hitherto denied this to be their object, here, at last, 
when brought to the test, it is in effect openly avow¬ 
ed—avowed, and the reason assigned—that the 
“condition” of the States, “at the present moment 
of pressure and difficulty,” makes this indirect as¬ 
sumption “especially expedient and important.” 
What more than this have these English bankers 
ordered us to do? What more could they desire 
than that we should thus mortgage to them, through 
the agency of the indebted States,the whole domain of 
the Republic? What more,than that the States of this 
Union should become their factors and brokers, to 
collect, by the officers of the Federal Government, 


and to transmit to them, the annual proceeds of a 
vast domain, larger than five times England itself? 
No. The British Government, arrogant and am¬ 
bitious as it is, would desire no stronger hand in 
the Treasury of this Government—no stronger 
gripe upon the throats of these States—no better 
means to produce dissensions among us, than this 
measure, were it adopted, would afford. 

And now, sir, what is the proposition contained 
in this substitute, but the resulting consequence of 
that succession of events I have sought all along 
to pursue? The British paper system, beginning, 
as I have shown, in a political coalition with the 
King against the people, fonnded, in the first place, 
their national debt; revolutionized the currency; 
expanded and perpetuated both the debt and itself; 
drew within its coil the whole moneyed wealth, of the 
empire; imposed a destructive tribute upon all la¬ 
bor and all property, and thus continued, through 
each successive generation, to increase the inequa¬ 
lity of condition and the aggregate misery among 
men, until, at the origin of our Government, it ex¬ 
tended itself to our shores. Here the system as¬ 
sumed the same form, and took the same princi¬ 
ple, as the basis of its new empire. It commenced, 
here, as in England, in a coalition with a political 
party, and selected for its ally that party which 
affiliated, in feeling and principles, with the 
f .rms of the British Government. It founded 
nself upon a national debt; and, in order to 
complete its identity with the mother system in 
England, it transferred that debt to the hands 
of the same English brokers who controlled the 
system there. Being thus established upon British 
capital—under British influence, and in connection 
with a party who deemed the British Government 
“the best model the world had ever produced,” the 
system began to effect the same social and political 
results here, that it had there already produced. It 
expelled the constitutional currency and took its 
place; made labor and property tributary to its cof¬ 
fers; expanded from one into a thousand banks; cen¬ 
tralized within itself the whole moneyed wealth of the 
country; communicated English feelings and Eng¬ 
lish manners, wherever it went; diffused its influ¬ 
ence through all the forms of our Government; en¬ 
tered into our councils; plunged the States in debt 
two hundred millions of dollars to British bankers, 
who, conscious of their power rhrouzh the agency 
of the system here, and its party connections, have 
commanded this Government to assume these debts; 
and now, sir, we have the result of the whole—we 
have the direct proposition to distribute the pro¬ 
ceeds of the public lands, for that very purpose, 
made by the political friends of this system, in their 
place in the Senate. Such, I say, is the result of 
the paper system; and if, instead of resisting, we 
adopt the policy of this substitute, we shall soon 
have fulfilled the utmost wishes of General Hamil¬ 
ton and his party—the destruction of the State Go¬ 
vernments, and the establishment among us, of an 
aristocracy upon the English model. 

For is it possible for any thing to be more mani¬ 
fest than that a distribution of the money arising 
from the public lands is, in fact, a distribution o 
revenue generally? Who does not see that if, for 
instance, twenty-five millions of dollars be neces¬ 
sary to the administration of the Government; 
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of that amount, five millions are brought to the 
Treasury from the public lands, and if this latter, 
sum be withdrawn from the public service for 
distribution to the States, who does not see that 
yc-u must impose an additional tax, to that extent, 
to supply the deficiency? Thus, therefore, in order 
that the Federal Government may, with one hnnd, 
distribute five millions to the States, it must be¬ 
gin by collecting, with the other, five millions 
from the people of these very States by increased 
taxation. Yes, more than five millions must be 
collected, because the expenses of collection, in the 
first instance, as well as ihose of distribution, in 
the second, are also to be paid. And what, sir, is 
the final consequence of this? It is that the Fede¬ 
ral Government centralizes in its own hands the 
whole power of taxation for all objecs, local and 
general. It taxes the people, not only generally for 
objects within its owu competency, but enters the 
States, takes the place of State leg station, and 
taxes them anew for purposes solely of State con¬ 


cern. What then of existence, as sovereignties, 
would remain to the States? What would all 
their residuary powers be worth? What would 
they be but dependent corporations—dependent 
upon the imperial system, to whose centre all 
powers and resources had huddled together? 

Adopt, therefore, the policy of distribution— 
obey this British edict—pledge the revenue to the 
payment of those debts—and you will have fulfilled 
the destiny of the paper system; you will have ac¬ 
complished the views of General Hamilton and 
his party; you will have answered fatally for civil 
liberty; you will have answeied affirmatively the 
question with which I began: “Shall the Federa' 
Government depart from the sphere of its limited 
powers—shall it intrude into the local jurisdiction 
of the Stales—assume the duties of State legis¬ 
lation—tax the people for objects of State concern— 
shall it thus eventually abolish the State Govern¬ 
ments, and itself settle down into one consolidated 
empire?” 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


REPORT OH THE FINANCES. 

Treasury Department, 

December 3,1845. 

Is obedience to the “Act supplementary to the 
act to establish the Treasury Department,” the un¬ 
dersigned respectfully submits the following re¬ 
port: 

The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1845, were as follows: 

RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 


As appears in detail 
by accompanying 
statement B. The 
estimated expen¬ 
ditures for the 
pubiicservice dur¬ 
ing the other three 
quarters, from 1st 
October, 1845, to 
30th June, 1846, 
are as follows, viz.: 

Civil list, foreign in- 


From customs.$27,528,112 70 

From sales of public lands.2,077,022 30 

From miscellaneous sources.163,998 56 

Total receipts.29,769,133 56 

Add balance in the treasury 1st July, 

1844.7,857,379 64 

Total means.37,626,513 2t)J 

The expenditures daring the same 
fiscal year amounted to the sum of 29,968.206 98 

Leaving a balance in the treasury on 
the 1st July, 1845, of.. ..7,658,306 22 

As appears in detail by accompanying state¬ 
ment A. 

The estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, are as follows: 

RECEIPTS, viz: 

From customs, 1st quarter, by actual returns of the 

collectors.$8,861,932 14 

For second, third, and 4th quarters, as 
estimated..16,638,067 86 

Total from customs.24.500,000 00 

From sales of public lands.2,200,000 00 

From miscellaneous and incidental 
sources.120,000 00 

Total receipts.26,820,000 00 

Add balance in the treasury on the 1st 
July, 1845.7,658,306 22 

Total means as estimated.34,478,306 22 

EXPENDITURES, viz: 

The actual expendi- 
tajres for the first 
quarter ending the 
30th Sept., 1845, 
amounted to the 
sum of..$6,4C3,092 41 


tercourse and mis¬ 
cellaneous pur¬ 
poses.. 6,739,211 06 

Army proper. 2,594,735 06 

Fortifications, ord¬ 
nance, arming mil¬ 
itia, &c. 2,346,778 82 

Indian department, 1,649,791 94 

Pensions. 1,356,556 02 

Interest on public 
debt and treasury 

notes. 856,976 48 

Redemption of the 
residue of the 

loan of 1841. 29,300 00 

Treasury notes 
which are yet out¬ 
standing and pay¬ 
able when pre¬ 
sented.. 687,764 18 

Naval establish¬ 
ment, . 4,902,845 93 


Which, deducted from the total of 
means before stated, leaves in the 
treasury on the 1st July, 1846, 
an estimated balance of.. 


*29,627,051 90 


4,851,254 32 


But this balance is subject to be decreased by 
such additional appropriations as Congress shall 
make, to be expended during the fiscal year ending 
the 30th June, 1846, and to be altered by the sums 
which may be presented for payment of the old 
funded and unfunded debt and old treasury notes. 

The estimated receipts, means and expenditures 
for the fiscal year commencing 1st July, 1846, and 
ending the 30th June, 1847, are as follows, viz*. 

‘The sum of $1,646,997 for supplying deficiency of *evs- 
nue for postage, and also £300,000 for postages of CongwJss 
and of executive offices, sue included in the above sfito of 
w. 





























Total revenue...25,000,000 00 

Add estimated balance to be in the 

treasury on the 1st July, 1845..4,851,254 32 


Total means for the service of the fis¬ 
cal year ending the 30th June, 

1847 .. 29,851,254 32 

EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures during the same 
period, as estimated by the several 
Departments of State, Treasury, 

War, Navy, and Postmaster General, 
viz: 

The balances of former appropria¬ 
tions which will be required to be 
expended in this year, 1,441,457 10 
Permanent and indefi¬ 
nite appropriations ..2,997,915 72 
Specific appropriations 

asked for this year. .21,079,440 43 


Total estimated expend¬ 
itures.25,516,813 25 

This sum is composed of the follow¬ 
ing particulars: 

For civil list, foreign in¬ 
tercourse, and miscel¬ 
laneous .15,925,292 62 

For army proper..3,364,458 92 

For fortifications, ord¬ 
nance, arming militia, 

&c....4,331,809 93 

For pensions.2,507,109 00 

For Indian department, 2,214,916 18 

For naval establish¬ 
ment .6,339,390 88 

For interest on public 
debt. 835,844 72 


$25,518,613 25 


Which, deducted from the total of 
means before staled, gives an esti¬ 
mated balance on the 1st July, 

1847, of.. 4,332,441 07 


The receipts for the first quarter of this year are 
less, by $2,011,885 90, than the receipts of the same 
quarter last year. Among the causes of decrease 
is the progressive diminution of the importation of! 
many nighly-protected articles, and the substitution 
of rival domestic products. For the nine months 
endingJune 30, 1843, since the present tariff, the 
average of duties upon dutiable imports was equal 
to 37.841-10 per cent.; for the year ending June 
30, 1845, 33 85 9-10 per cent.; and for the year 
ending June 30, 1845, 29 90 per cent.—showing a 
great diminution in the average per cantage, owing 
in part to increased importation of some articles 
bearing the lighter duties, and decreased importa¬ 
tion of others beating the higher duty. The revenue 


fThe iQrn of $121,050 for debt asenmed for the cities in the 

District of Columbia, the sum of $1,""" -«-‘— 

(jeficoency In the revenue from 

eosteges for Congress andexecuL .,_ r _ 

•laded in the foregoing smm of $6,935,293 tip, 


from ad-valorem duties last year exceeded that real¬ 
ized from specific duties, although the average of 
the ad-valorem duties was only 23 57 per cent., and 
the average of the specific duties 41.30—presenting 
another strong proof thet lower duties increase the 
revenue. Among the causes tending to augment the 
revenue, are increased emigration, and the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas. The estimates for the expenditures 
of 1846 are based chiefly upon appropriations made 
by Congress. The estimated expenditures of 1847 
are founded upon data furnished by the several de¬ 
partments, and are less by $4,108,238 65 than those 
of the preceding year. These estimates are submit¬ 
ted in the full conviction that, whenever Congress, 
guided by an enlightened economy, can diminish 
the expenditures without injury to the public inter¬ 
est, such retrenchment will be made, so as to light- 
on the burden of taxation, and hasten the extin¬ 
guishment of the public debt, reduced on the 1st of 
October last to $17,075,445 52. 

In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws, 
the following principles have been adopted : 

1st. That no more money should be collected 
than is necessary for the wants of the government, 
economically administered. 

2d. That no dtity be imposed on any article above 
the lowest rate which will yield the largest amount 
of revenue. 

3d. That, below such rate, discrimination may be 
made, descending in the scale of duties; dr, for im¬ 
perative reasons, the article may be placed in the 
list of those free from all duty. 

4th. That the maximum revenue duty should be 
imposed on luxuries. 

Sth. That all minimums, and all specific duties, 
should be abolished, and ad-valorem duties substi¬ 
tuted in their piaee—care being taken to guard 
agaififet fraudulent invoices and under-valuation, 
and to assess the duty upon the actual market 
value. 

6th. That the duties should be so imposed as to 
operate as equally as possible throughout the Union, 
discriminating neither for nor against any class or 
section. 

No horizontal scale of duties is recommended; 
because such a scale would be a refusal to discrimi¬ 
nate for revenue, and might sink that revenue below 
the wants of the government. Some articles will. 
yield the largest revenue at duties that would be 
wholly or partially prohibitory in other cases. .Lux¬ 
uries, as a general rule, will bear the highest reve¬ 
nue duties: but even some very cosily luxuries, 
easily smuggled, will bear but a light duty for rev¬ 
enue; whilst other articles, of great bulk and weight, 
will bear a higher duty for revenue. There is no 
instance within the knowledge of this department 
of any horizontal tariff ever having been enacted 
by any one of the nations of the world. There 
must lie discrimination for revenue, or the burden of 
taxation must be augmented, in order to bring the 
same amount of money into the treasury. It is 
difficult, also, to adopt any arbitrary maximum, to 
which an inflexible adherence must be demanded in 
all cases. Thus, upon brandy and spirits, a specif¬ 
ic duty, varying as an equivalent ad-valorem from 
180 td 261 per cent., yields a large revenue; yet no 
one would propose eithor of these rates as a maxi¬ 
mum. These duties are too high for revenue, from 
tie enoouragement they present for smuggling these 
bancfal Uxuries; yet a duty of 20 per cent, upon 
brandy and spirits would be far below the revenue 
standard, would greatly diminish the Income am 













these imports, require increased burdens upon the 
necessaries of life, and would revolt the moral sense 
of the whole community. There are many other 
luxuries which will bear a much higher duty for 
revenue than 20 per cent.; and the only true maxi¬ 
mum is that which experience demonstrates will 
faring, in each case, the largest revenue at the low¬ 
est rate of duty. Nor should maximum revenue 
duties be imposed upon all articles; for this would 
yield too large an income, and would prevent all dis¬ 
crimination within the revenue standard, and require 
necessaries to be taxed as high as luxuries. But, 
whilst it is impossible to adopt any horizontal 
scale of duties, or even any arbitrary maxi¬ 
mum, experience proves that, as a general rule, 
a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem will yield the 
largest revenue. There are, however, a few excep¬ 
tions above, as well as many below, this standard. 
Thus, whilst the lowest revenue duty on most luxu¬ 
ries exceeds 20 per cent., there are many costly ar¬ 
ticles, of small bulk and easily smuggled, which 
would bring, perhaps, no revenue at a duty as high 
a3 2® per cent., and, even at the present rate of 7| 
per cent., they will yield, in most cases, a small rev¬ 
enue; whilst coal, iron, sugar, and molasses, arti¬ 
cles of great bulk and weight, yielded last year six 
millions of revenue, at an average rate of duty ex¬ 
ceeding 60 per cent, ad valorem. These duties are 
far too high for revenue upon all these articles, and 
ought to be reduced to the revenue standard; but if 
Congress desire to obtain the largest revenue from 
duties on these articles, those duties, at the lowest 
rate for revenue, would exceed 20 per cent, ad va¬ 
lorem. 

There are appended to this report tables, prepared 
with great care and labor, showing the rates of duty 
each year on each of these four articles, and the 
equivalent ad-valorem, from the organization of the 
government down to the present period, with the 
revenue collected every year upon each—from which 
tables, Congress will be enabled to judge how far the 
resent rates exceed the lowest revenue duties, and 
ow much they must be reduced, so as to yield a 
revenue equal to that now obtained from these arti¬ 
cles. 

It is believed that sufficient means can be obtained, 
at the lowest revenue duties, on the articles now sub¬ 
jected^ to duty; but if Congress desire a larger reve¬ 
nue, it should be procured by taxing the free arti¬ 
cles, rather than transcend, in any case, the lowest 
revenue duties. It is thought, however, that, with¬ 
out exceeding the limit in any case, an adequate 
revenue will still be produced, and permit the addi¬ 
tion to the free list of salt and guano. In one of his 
annual messages; Mr. Jefferson recommended to 
Congress ‘‘the suppression of the duties upon salt.” 
A large portion of this duty is exhausted in heavy 
expenses of measuring salt, and in large sums paid for 
fishing bounties and allowances in lieu of the draw¬ 
back of the duty, both which expenditures would fall 
with a repeal of the duty—which repeal, therefore, can 
oause no considerable reduction of the revenue. Salt 
is a necessary of life, and should be as free 
from tax as air or water. It ia used in largo quan¬ 
tities by the farmer and planter; and to the poor, 
this tax operates most oppressively, not only iu the 
use of the article itself, but as combined with salted 
provisions. The salt made abroad by solar evapor¬ 
ation is also most pure and wholesome, and, as con¬ 
servative of health, should be exempt from tax¬ 
ation. 

The duty on cotton-bagging is equivalent to 55.20! 


per cent, ad valorem on the Scotch bagging, and to 
123.11 per cent, on the gunny-bag; and yet the 
whole revenue from these duties has fallen to 
$66,064 50. Nearly the entire amount, therefore, of 
this enormous tax makes no addition to the rev¬ 
enue, but enures to the benefit of about thirty man¬ 
ufacturers. As five-sixths of the cotton crop is ex¬ 
ported abroad, the same proportion of the bagging 
around the bale is exported, and sold abroad at a 
heavy loss, growing out of a deduction for lore. 
Now, as duties are designed to operate only on the 
domestic consumption, there ought to be a draw¬ 
back of the whole duty on cotton-bagging re-ex¬ 
ported around the bale, on the same principles on 
which drawbacks are allowed in other cases. The 
cotton planting is the great exporting interest; and 
suffers from the tariff in the double capacity of con¬ 
sumer and exporter. Cotton is the great basis of 
our foreign exchange, furnishing most of the means 
to purchase imports and supply the revenue. It is 
thus the source of two-thirds of the revenue, and 
of our foreign freight and commerce, upholding our 
commercial marine and maritime power. It is als* 
a bond of peace with foreign nations, constituting a 
stronger preventive of war than armies or navies, 
forts or armaments. At present prices, our cotton 
crop will yield an annual product of $72,000,000, 
and the manufactured fabric $504,000,000, furnish¬ 
ing profits abroad to thousands of capitalists, and 
wages to hundreds of thousands of the working 
classes—all of wham would be deeply injured by 
any disturbance, growing out of a state of war, to 
the direct and adequate supply of the raw ma¬ 
terial. If our manufacturers consume 460,009 
bales, it would cost them $12,000,000, whilst 
selling the manufactured fabric for $34,009,000; 
and they should be the last to unite in impo¬ 
sing heavy taxes upon that great interest which sup¬ 
plies them with the raw material out of which they 
realize such immense profits. Accompanying the 
drawback of the duty on cotton-bagging should be 
the repeal of the duty on foreign cotton, which is 
inoperative and delusive, and not desired by the do¬ 
mestic producer. 

The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, 
should suspend the reduction of the tariff. No 
American patriot can desire to arrest our onward 
career in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily., 
such should be the result, it would create an in¬ 
creased necessity for reducing our present high du¬ 
ties, in order to obtain sufficient revenue to meet 
increased expenditures. The duties for the quarter 
ending the 30th September, 1844, yielded $2,011,- 
885 90 more of revenue than the quarter ending 
30th September, 1845 —showing a very considerable 
decline of the revenue, growing out of a diminished 
importation of the highly-protected articles and pro¬ 
gressive substitution of their domestic rivals. In¬ 
deed, many of these duties are becoming dead let¬ 
ters, except for the purpose of prohibition, aad, if 
not reduced, will ultimately compel their advocates 
to resort to direct taxation to support the govern¬ 
ment. In the event of war, nearly all the high du¬ 
ties would become prohibitory, from the increased 
risk and cost of importations; and if there be, in¬ 
deed, in the opinion of any, a serious danger of 
such an occurrence, it appeals most strongly to their 
patriotism to impose the lowest revenue duties on 
all articles, as the only means of securing, at such a 
j period, any considerable income from the tariff, 
j The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct 
or indirect, is conferred by the same clause of the 
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constitution. The words are: “The Congress shall 
"have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises.” A direct tax or excise, not for reve¬ 
nue, but for protection, clearly would not be within 
the legitimate object of taxation; and yet it would 
be as much so as a duty imposed for a similar pur¬ 
pose. The power is “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises.” A duty must be laid only that 
it may be collected; and, if it is so imposed that it 
cannot be collected, in whole or in part, it violates 
the declared object of the granted power. To lay 
all duties so high that none of them could be collect¬ 
ed, would be a prohibitory tariff. To lay a duty on 
any one article so hi°;h that it could not be collect¬ 
ed, would be a prohibitory tariff upon that article. 
If a duty of 100 per cent, was imposed upon all or 
upon a number of articles, so as to diminish the rev¬ 
enue upon all orany of them, it would operate as a 
partial prohibition. A partial and a total prohibition 
are alike in violation of the true object of the tax¬ 
ing power. They only differ in degree, and not in 
principle. If the revenue limit may be exceeded one 
per cent., it may be exceeded one hundred. If it 
may be exceeded upon any one article, it may be 
exceeded on all; and there is no escape from this 
conclusion, bHt in contending that Congress may 
lay duties on all articles so high as t« collect no rev¬ 
enue, and operate as a total prohibition. 

The constitution declares that “all bills for rais¬ 
ing revenue shall originate in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives.” A tariff bill, it is conceded, can only 
originate in the House, because it ra a bill for raising 
revenue. That is the only proper object of such a 
bill. A tariff is a bill to “lay and coiiect taxes.” It 
is a bill for “raising revenue;” and whenever it de¬ 
parts from that object, in whole or in part, either by 
total or partial prohibition, it violates the purpose of 
the granted power. 

In arranging the details of the tariff, it is believed 
that the maximum revenue duties should be imposed 
upon luxuries. It is deemed just that taxation, 
whether direct or indirect, should be as nearly as 
practicable in proportion to property. If the whole 
revenue were raised by a tax upon property, the 
poor, and especially those who live by the wages of 
ihbor, would pay but a very small portion of such 
tax; whereas, by the tariff, the poor, by the con¬ 
sumption of various imports, or of domestic arti¬ 
cles enhanced in price by the duties, pay a much 
larger share of the taxes than if they were col¬ 
lected by an assessment in proportion to prop¬ 
erty. To counteract, as far as possible, this 
effect of the tariff—to equalize its operation, and 
make h approximate as nearly as may be to a 
system of taxes in proportion to property—the 
duties upon luxuries, used almost exclusively by 
die rich, should be fixed at the highest revenue 
standaid. This would not be discriminating in 
favor of the poor, however just that might be 
within the revenue limit; but it would mitigate, as 
fer as practicable, that discrimination against the 
poor which results from every tariff, by compelling 
them to pay a larger amount of the taxes than if 
assessed and collected on all property in proportion 
to its value. In accordance witn these principles, 
it is believed that the largest practicable portion of 
the aggregate revenue should be raised by maxi¬ 
mum revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, 
produced, or manufactured, at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the 
friends of protection, on the ground that it aug¬ 
ments the wages of labor. In reply, it is contended 


that the wages of labor have not augmeated since 
the tariff of 1842, and that in some cases they have 
diminished. 

Where the number of manufactories is not great, 
the power of the system to regulate the wages of 
labor is inconsiderable; but as the profit of capital 
invested in manufactures is augmented by the pro¬ 
tective tariff, there is a corresponding increase of 
power, until the control of 6uch capital over the 
wages of labor becomes irresistible. As this power 
is exercised from time to time, we find it resisted 
by combinations among the working classes—by 
turning out for higher wages, or for shorter time; by 
trades-union; and in some countries, unfortunately, 
by violence and bloodshed. But the government, 
by protective duties, arrays itself on the side of the 
manufacturing system, and, by thus augmenting its 
wealth and power, soon terminates in its favor 
the struggle between man and money—between 
capital and labor. When the tariff of 1842 
was enacted, the maximum duty was 20 per 
cent. By that act, Jhe average of duties on 
the proteted articles was more than doubled. 
But the wages of labor did not increase in a corres¬ 
ponding ratio, or in any ratio whatever. On the 
contrary, whilst wages in some cases have diminish¬ 
ed, the prices of many articles used by the working 
classes have greatly appreciated. 

A protective tariff is a question regarding the en¬ 
hancement of the profits of capital. That is its ob¬ 
ject, and not to augment the wages of labor, which 
would reduce those profits. It is a question of per 
centage, and is to decide whether money vested in 
our manufactures shall, by special legislation, yield 
a profit often, twenty, or thirty per cent., or wheth¬ 
er it shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal to 
that accruing from the same capital, when invested 
in agriculture, commerce, or navigation. 

The present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well 
in its details as in the principles upon which it is 
founded. On some articles, the duties are entirely 
prohibitory, and on others there is a partial pro¬ 
hibition. It discriminate* in favor of manufactures, 
and against agriculture, by imposing many higher 
duties upon the manufactured fabric than upon the 
agricultural product out of which it is made. 

it discriminates in favor of the manufacturer, and 
against the mechanic, by many higher duties upon 
the manufacture, than upon the article made out of 
it by the mechanic. It discriminates in favor of the 
manufacturer, and against the merchant,by injurious 
restrictions upon trade and commerce; and against 
the ship building and navigating interest, by heavy 
duties on almost every article used in building or 
navigating vessels. It discriminates in favor of man- 
ufactures.and against exports, which areas truly the 
product of American industry as manufactures. It 
discriminates in favor of the rich, and against the 
poor, by high duties upon nearly all the necessaries 
of life, and by minimums and specific duties, render¬ 
ing the tax upon the real value much higher on the 
cheaper than upon the finer article. 

Minimums are a fictitious value, assumed by 
law, instead of the real value; and the operation of 
all minimus may be illustrated by a single example. 
Thus, by the tariff of 1842, a duty of 30 per cent. 

ad valorem is levied on all manufactures of cotton; 
but the law further provides that cotton goods “not 
dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not exceeding m 
value twenty cents per square yard, shall be valued 
at twenty cents per square yard ” If, then, the real 
value of the cheapest cotton goods is but four cents 
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a square yard, it is placed by the law at the false 
value of twenty cents per square yard, and the duty 
levied on the fictitious value—raising it five times 
higher on the cheap article consumed by the poor, 
than upon the fine article purchased by the more 
wealthy. Indeed, by House document No. 306, 
of the 1st session of the 28th Congress, this dif¬ 
ference, by actual importation, was 65 per cent, be¬ 
tween the cheaper and the finer article of the 20- 
per-cent. minimum, 131 per cent, on the 30-per-cent, 
minimum, 48 i per cent on the 35-per-cent, mini¬ 
mum, 84 per cent, on the 60-per-cent, minimum, and 
84 per cent, on the 75-per-cent, minimum. This dif¬ 
ference is founded on actual importation, and shows 
an average discrimination against the poor on cotton 
imports of 82 per cent, beyond what the tax would 
be if assessed upon the actual value. The operation 
of the specific duty presents a similar discrimination 
against the poor and in favor of the rich. Thus, 
upon salt, the duty is not upon the value, but it is 
eight cents a bushel, whether the article be coarse 
or fine—showing, by the same document, from actual 
importation, a discrimination of 64 per cent, against 
the cheap, and in favor of the finer article; arid this, 
to a greater or less extent, is the effect of all specific 
duties. «When we consider that $2,892,621 74 of 
the revenue last year was collected by minimum du¬ 
ties, and $13,311,085 46 by specific duties, the dis¬ 
crimination against the cheaper article must amount, 
by estimates founded on the same document, to a 
tax of $5,108,422, exacted by minimums and speci¬ 
fic duties annually from the poorer classes, by raising 
thus the duties on the cheaper article above what 
they would be if the duty were assessed upon the 
actual value. If direct taxes were made specific, 
they would be intolerable. Thus, if an annual tax 
of thirty dollars was assessed on all houses, without 
respect to their actual value, making the owner ofthe 
humble tenement or cabin pay a tax of thirty dollars, 
and the owner of the costly mansion a tax of but 
thirty dollars on their respective houses,—it would 
differ only in degree, but not in principle, from the 
same unvarying specific duty on cheap as on fine 
articles. If any discrimination should be made, it 
should be the reverse of the specific duty, and of the 
minimum principle, by establishing a maximum 
standard, above which value the duty on the finer 
articles should be higher, and below which they 
should be lower on the cheaper article. The tax 
upon the actual value is the most equal, and can only 
be accomplished by ad-valorem duties. As to fraud¬ 
ulent invoices and under-valuation, these dangers 
are believed to be arrested effectually by the strin¬ 
gent provisions and severe penalty of the 17th sec¬ 
tion of the tariff of 1842; and now one-half the reve¬ 
nue is collected from ad-valorem duties. 

At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the 
present tariff arc paid, not into the treasury, but to 
the protected classes. The revenue from imports 
last year exceeded twenty-seven millions of dollars. 
This, in itself, is a heavy tax; but the whole tax im¬ 
posed upon the people by the present tariff is not 
less than eighty-one millions of dollars—of which 
twenty-seven millions are paid to the government 
upon the imports, and fifty-four millions to the pro¬ 
tected classes, in enhanced prices of similar domestic 
articles. 

This estimate is based upon the position that the 
duty is added to the price of the import, and also of 
its domestic rival. If the import is enhanced in 
price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival; for, 
being like articles, their price must be the same in 


the same market. The merchant advances in cash 
the duty on the import, and adds the duty, with a 
profit upon it, and other charges, to the price—which 
must therefore be enhanced to that extent; unless 
the foreign producer had first deducted the duty 
from the price. But this is impossible; for such 
now is, and long has been, the superabundance of 
capital and active competition in Europe, that a 
profit of six per cent, in any business is sufficient to 
produce large investments of money in that busi¬ 
ness; and if, by our tariff, a duty of forty per cent, 
be exacted on the products of sueh business, and 
the foreign producer deducts that duty from his pre¬ 
vious price, he must sustain a heavy loss. This 
loss would also soon extend beyond the sales for our 
consumption to sales to our merchants of articles, 
to be re-exported by them from our ports with a 
drawback of duty, which would bringdown their 
price throughout the markets of the world. But 
this the foreign producer cannot afford. The duty, 
therefore, must be added to the price, and paid by 
the consumer—the duty constituting as much a part 
of the price, as the cost of production. 

If it be true that, when a duty of forty per cent, 
is imposed by our tariff, the foreign producer first 
deducts the duty from the previous price on the 
sale to our merchant, it must be equally true with 
a duty of one hundred per cent., which is exactly 
equal to the previous price, and, when deducted, 
would reduce the price to nothing. 

The occasional fall in price of some articles after a 
tariff, is no proof that this was the effect of the tariff; 
because, from improved machinery, diminished 
prices of the raw material, or other causes, prices 
may fall even after a tariff, but they would in such 
cases have fallen much more but for the tariff. The 
truest comparison is between the present price of 
the Bame article at home and abroad; and to the ex¬ 
tent that the price is lower in the foreign market 
than in our own, the duty, if equal to that difference, 
must to that extent enhance the price, and in the 
same ratio with the lower duty. The difference in 
price at home and abroad is generally about equal to 
the difference in the cost of production, and presents, 
in a series of years, the surest measure of the effect 
of the duty—the enhancement in price being equal to 
that difference if the duty be higher than that dif¬ 
ference or equal to it, or if the duty be lower, then 
the enhancement is equal to the duty; and if the 
article is produced, like cotton, more cheaply here 
than abroad, the duty is inoperative. The great ar¬ 
gument for the tariff is, that, foreign labor being 
cheaper than our own, the cost of foreign produc¬ 
tion, it is said, is lessened to that extent; and that we 
must make up this difference by an equivalent duty, 
and a corresponding 'enhancement of price, in our 
own market, both of the foreign article and of its 
rival domestic product—thus rendering the duty a 
tax on all consumers, for the benefit of the protected 
classes. If the Marshal were sent by the federal 
government to collect a direct tax upon the whole 
people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists, 
to enable them to sustain their business, or realize a 
larger profit, it would be the same in effect as the 
protective duty, which,when analyzed in its simplest 
elements, and reduced to actual results, is a mere 
subtraction of so much money from the people,to in¬ 
crease the revenues of the protected classes. Legis¬ 
lation for classes is against the doctrine of equal 
rights,and repugnant to the spirit of our free institu¬ 
tions, and, it is apprehended by many, may become 
but another form for privileged orders, under the 



name of protection, instead of privilege—indicated 
here not by rank or title, but by profits and divi¬ 
dends, extracted from the many, by taxes upon 
them, for the benefit of the few. No prejudice is 
felt by the Secretary of the Treasury against manu¬ 
facturers. His opposition is to the protective sys¬ 
tem, and not to classes or individuals. He doubts 
not that the manufacturers are sincerely persuaded 
that the system which is a source of so much profit 
to diem, is beneficial also to the country. He en¬ 
tertains a contrary opinion, and claims for the oppo¬ 
nents of the system a settled conviction of its injuri¬ 
ous effects. Whilst a due regard to the just and 
equal rights of all classes forbids a discrimina¬ 
tion in favor of the manufacturers, by duties 
above the loweBt revenue limit, no disposition is 
felt to discriminate against them by reducing such 
duues as operate in their favor below that stand¬ 
ard. Under revenue dudes, it is believed, they 
would still receive a reasonable profit—equal to that j 
realized by those engaged in other pursuits; and it is j 
thought they should desire no more, at least through 
the agency of govermental power. Equal rights 
and profits, so far as laws are made, best conform to 
the principles upon which the constitution was 
founded, and with an undeviating regard to which 
all its functions should be exercised—looking to tiie 
whole country, and not to classes or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes, vary very much, in 
different countries, the pursuits which are most 
profitable in each; and the prosperity of all of them 
will be beet promoted by leaving them, unrestricted 
by legislation, to exchange with each other those 
fabrics and products which they severally raise 
most cheaply. This is clearly illustrated by the per¬ 
fect free trade which exists among all the States of 
the Union, and by the acknowledged fact that any 
one of these States would be injured by imposing 
duties upon the products of the others. It is gene¬ 
rally conceded that, reciprocal free trade among 
nations would bestadvance the interest of all. But 
it is contended that we must meet the tariffs of oth¬ 
er nations by countervailing restrictions. That du¬ 
ties upon our exports by foreign nations are preju¬ 
dicial to ue, is conceded; but whilst this injury is 
slightly felt by the manufacturers, its weight falls 
almost exclusively upon agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation. If those interests which sustain the 
loss do not ask countervailing restrictions, it should 
not be demanded by the manufacturers, who do not 
feel the injury, and whose fabrics, in fact, are not 
excluded by the foreign legislation of which they 
complain. That agriculture, commerce, and naviga¬ 
tion are injured by foreign restrictions, constitutes 
no reason why they should be subjected to still se¬ 
verer treatment, by additional restrictions and coun¬ 
tervailing tariffs enacted at home. Commerce, ag¬ 
riculture, and navigation, harassed as they may be 
by foreign restrictions, diminishing the amount of 
exchangeable products which they could otherwise 
purchase abroad, are burdened with heavier im- 
ositions at home. Nor will augmented duties 
ere lead to a redaction of foreign tariffs; but 
the reverse, by furnishing the protected classes 
there with the identical argument used by the 
protected clusses here against reduction. By 
countervailing restrictions, we injure our own fel¬ 
low-citizens much more than the foreign nation 
at whom we purpose to aim their force; and, 
in the conflict of opposing tariffs, we sacrifice our 
own commerce, agriculture, and navigation. As 
well might we impose monarchical or aristocratic 


restrictions on our government or people, because 
that is the course of foreign legislation. Let our 
commerce be as free as our political institutions. 
Let us, with revenue duties only, open our ports to 
all the world, and nation after nation will soon fol¬ 
low our example. If we reduce our tariff, the 
party opposed to the corn laws of England would 
soon prevail, and admit all our agricultural products 
at all times freely into her ports, in exchange for 
her exports. And if England would now repeal 
her duties upon our wheat, flour, Indian corn, 
and other agricultural products, our own restrict¬ 
ive system would certainly be doomed to overthrow. 
If the question is asked, Who shall begin this 
work of reciprocal reduction ? it is answered by the 
fact, that England has already abated her duties 
upon most of our exports. She has repealed the 
duty upon cotton, and greatly reduced the tariff 
upon our breadstuff's, provisions, and other articles; 
and her present bad harvest, accompanied by a 
reduction of our tariff, would lead to the repeal of 
lier com laws, and the unrestricted admission, at 
all times, of our agricultural products. The man¬ 
ufacturing interest opposes reciprocal free trade with 
foreign nations. It opposed the Zoll-Verein treaty; 
and it is feared that no other treaty producing a 
reciprocal reduction of our own and foreign tariffs 
will receive its support. If that interest preferred a 
reciprocal exchange of our own for foreign fabrics 
at revenue duties, it would not have desired a 
tariff operating, without exception, against all na¬ 
tions that adopted low, as well as high tariffs; nor 
would it have opposed every amendment proposing, 
when the tariff of 1842 was under consideration, a 
reduction of our duties upon the exports of 
such nations as would receive, free of duty, 
our fiuur and other agricultural products. If that in¬ 
terest desired reciprocal free trade with other nations, 
it would have desired a very different tariff from 
that of 1842. It would have sought to confine the 
high duties to those cases where the foreign im¬ 
porter would sell his imports for cash only; and ad¬ 
mitted a drawback of one-half of the duty where 
American exports would be taken abroad in ex¬ 
change—not an actual barter of foreign imports for 
an equal amount in value of our products, but with¬ 
out any barter, where a sum equal to the value of 
their exports was used in purchasing here an equal 
amount in value of any of our products; and the 
shipment made abroad of these products, upon the 
same principle under which a drawback of duties 
is now allowed on the re-exportation of foreign 
imports. This would be less simple, and is not 
recommended in lieu of that absolute reduction oi 
the duties, which will accomplish the same object 
of unrestricted exchange. But such a provision 
would be a self-executing reciprocity law, and 
should be desired by those believing in countervail¬ 
in'” tariffs against foreign nations, but in reciprocal 
free trade with all—thus enabling our farmers and 
planters to sell their products for cheaper foreign 
manufactures, getting more for what they sell, und 
paying less for what they purchase in exchange. 
It seems strange, that while the profit of agriculture 
varies from 1 to 8 per cent., that of manufactures is 
more than double. The reason is, that whilst the 
high dutic3 secure nearly a monopoly of the home 
market to the manufacturer, lire farmer and planter 
are deprived to a great extent of the foreign mar¬ 
ket by these duties. The farmer and plauter are, to 
a great extent, forbidden to buy in the foreign mar¬ 
ket, and confined to the domestic articles enhanced 
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in price by the duties. The tariff is thus a double 
benefit to the manufacturer, and a double loss to the 
farmer and planter—a benefit to the former, in near¬ 
ly a monopoly of the home market, and in en 
hanced prices of their fabrics; and a loss to the lat 
ter, in the payment of those high prices, and in total 
or partial exclusion from the foreign market. The 
true question is, whether the farmer and planter 
shall, to a great extent, supply our people with 
cheap manufactures, purchased abroad with 
their agricultural products, or whether this 
exchange shall be forbidden by high duties on 
such manufactures, and their supply thrown, 
as a monopoly, at large prices, by high tar¬ 
iffs, into the hands of our own manufacturers. 
The number of manufacturing capitalists who de¬ 
rive the benefit from the heavy taxes extracted by 
the tariff from twenty millions of people, does not 
exceed ten thousand. The whole number (includ¬ 
ing the working classes engaged in our manufac¬ 
tures) deriving any benefit from the tariff, does not 
ex«eed 4Q0,0O0, of whom not more than 40,000 
have been brought into this pursuit by the last 
tariff. But this small number of 40,000 would still 
have been in the country, consuming our agricultu- 
tural products; and in the attempt to secure them 
as purchasers, so small in number, and not consu¬ 
ming one-half the supply of many counties, the 
farmer and planter are asked to sacrifice the markets 
of the world, containing a population of eight hun¬ 
dred millions, disabled from purchasing our prod¬ 
ucts by our high duties on all they would sell in 
exchange. The farmer and planter would have the 
home market without a tariff: and they would have 
the foreign market also to a much greater extent, 
but for die total or partial prohibition of the last 
tariff. 

We have more fertile lands than any other na¬ 
tion, can raise a greater variety of products, and, it 
may be said, could feed and clothe the people of 
nearly all the world. The home market, of itself, 
is wholly inadequate for such products. They must 
have the foreign market, or a large surplus, accom¬ 
panied by great depression in price, must be die re¬ 
sult. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, if 
cultivated to their fullest extent, could, of themselves, 
raise more than sufficient fond to supply the endre 
home market. Missouri or Kentucky cpuld more 
than supply it with hemp; already the State of Mis¬ 
sissippi raises more cotton than is sufficient for all 
the home market; Louisiana is rapidly approaching 
the same point as to sugar; and there are lands 
enough adapted to that product in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida, to supply with sugar and 
molasses nearly all the markets of die world. 
If cotton is depres ed in price by the tariff, 
the consequence must be a comparative dim¬ 
inution of the product, and the raising in its 
place, to a great extent, hemp, wheat, corn, stock, 
and provisions, which otherwise would be supplied 
by the teeming products of the West. The grow¬ 
ing West, in a series of years, must be the greatest 
sufferers by the tariff, in depriving them of the for¬ 
eign market, and of that of the cotton-growing 
States. We demand, in fact, for our agricultural 
products, specie from nearly all the world, by heavy 
taxes upon all their manufactures; and their pur¬ 
chases from us must therefore be limited, as well 
as their sales to us enhanced in price. Such a de¬ 
mand lor specie, which we know in advance cannot 
be complied with, is nearly equivalent to a decree 
excluding most of our agricultural products from 


the foreign markets. Such is the rigor of our re¬ 
strictions, that nothing short of a famine opens free¬ 
ly the ports of Europe for our breadstuff's. Agri¬ 
culture is eur chief employment; it is best adapted to 
our situation, and, if not depressed by the tariff, 
would be the most profitable. We can raise a larger 
surplus of agricultural products, and a greater variety, 
than almost any other nation, and at cheaper rates. 
Remove, then, from agriculture all our restrictions, 
and, by its own unfettered power, it will break dqwn 
all foreign restrictions, and, our own being removed, 
would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of our 
fellow-men throughout all the densely-peopled na¬ 
tion of the world. But now we will take nothing in 
exchange for these products but specie, except afc 
very high duties; and nothing but a famine breaks 
down all foreign restrictions, and opens for a time 
the ports of Europe to our breadstuff's. If, on a re¬ 
duction of our duties, England repeals her corn 
laws, nearly all Europe must follow her example, 
or give to her manufacturers advantages whieh can¬ 
not be successfully encountered in most of the mar¬ 
kets of the world. The tariff did not raise the price 
of our breadstuff's; but a bad harvest in England 
does—giving us for the time that foreign market 
which we would soon have at all times, by that re¬ 
peal of the corn laws which must follow the reduc¬ 
tion of our duties. But whilst breadstuff's rise with 
a bad harvest in England, cotton almost invariably 
falls; because the increased sum which, in that event, 
England must pay for our breadstuff's, we will take, 
not in manufactures, but only in specie; and, not 
having it to spare, she brings down, even to a great¬ 
er extent, the price of our cotton. Hence the result, 
that a bad harvest in England reduces the aggregate 
price of our exports, often turns the exchanges 
against us, carrying our specie abroad, and inflict¬ 
ing a serious blaw on our prosperity. Foreign na¬ 
tions cannot for a series of years import more than 
they export; and, if we close our markets against 
their imports by high duties, they must buy less of 
our exports, or give a lower price, or both. 

Prior to the 30th of June, 1842, a credit was given 
for the payment of duties; since which date, they 
have been collected in cash. Before the cash duties 
and the tariff of 1842, our trade iu foreign imports 
re-exported abroad afforded large and profitable 
employment to our merchants, and freight to our 
commercial marine, both for the inward and out¬ 
ward voyage; but, since the last tariff, this trade is 
being lost to the country, as is proved by the tables 
hereto annexed. The total amount of foreign 
imports re-exported during the three years since 
the last tariff, both of free and dutiable goods, is 
$33,384,394—being far less than in any three years 
(except during the war) since 1793, and less than 
was re-exported in any one of eight several years. 
The highest aggregate of any three years was $173,- 
108,813, and the lowest aggregate $41,315,705—be¬ 
ing in the years 1794, 1795, and 1796. Before 1820, 
the free goods are not distinguished in this particu¬ 
lar from dutiable goods; but since that date, the 
returns show the following result: During the three 
years since the tariff of 1842, the value of dutiable 
imports re-exported was $12,590,811—being less 
than in any one of seven years preceding since 1829 
the lowest aggregate of any three years since that 
date being $14,918,444, and the highest $57,727,- 
293. Even before the cash duties, for five years 
preceding the high tariff of 1828. the value of duti¬ 
able goods re-exported was $94,796,241; and for the 
five years succeeding that tariff, $66,784,192— 
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showing a lose of $28,020 49 of our trade in 
foreign exports after the tariff of 1828. The 
great diminution of this most valuable branch of 
-commerce has been the combined result of cash du¬ 
ties and of the high tariff of 1842. If the cash du¬ 
ties are retained, as it is believed they should be, 
the only sure method of restoring this trade is the 
adoption of the warehousing system, by which the 
foreign imports may be kept in store by the govern¬ 
ment until they are required for re-exportation 
abroad, or consumption at home—in which latter 
contingency, and at the time when for that pur¬ 
pose they are taken out of these stores for consump¬ 
tion, the dnties are paid, and. if re-exported, they 
pay no duty, but only the expense of storage. Un¬ 
der the present system, the merchant introduces for¬ 
eign imports of the value of $100,000. He must 
now, besides the advance for the goods, make a 
further advance in cash, in many cases, of $50,000 
for the duties. Under such a system, but a small 
amount of goods will be imported for drawbacks, 
and the higher the duty, the larger must be the ad¬ 
vance, and the smaller the imports for re-exportation. 

The imports before payment of duties, under the 
same regulations now applied to our imports in tran¬ 
sit to Canada, may be taken from warehouse to ware¬ 
house—from the East to the lakes, and to Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville—from New Orleans to 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, and St. Louis—and 
warehoused in these and other interior ports, the 
duties remaining unpaid until the goods are taken 
out of the warehouse, and out of the original pack¬ 
age, at such porta, for consumption; thus carrying 
our foreign commerce into the interior, with all the 
the advantage of augmented business and cheaper 
supplies throughout the country. It will introduce 
into our large ports on or near the seaboard as¬ 
sorted cargoes of goods, to be re-exported with our 
owa, to supply the markets of the world. It will 
cheapen prices to the consumer, by deducting the in¬ 
terest and profit that are now charged upon the ad- 
vanee of duty—building up the marts of our own 
commerce, and giving profitable employment to our 
own commercial marine. It will greatly increase 
our revenue, by augmenting our imports, together 
with our exports; and is respectfully recommended 
to Congress, as an important part of the whole sys¬ 
tem now proposed for their consideration. 

The act of the 3d of March last, allowing a draw¬ 
back on foreign imports exported from certain perts 
to Canada, and also to Santa Fe and Chihuahua, in 
Mexico, has gone, to some extent, into effect, under 
regulations prescribed by this department, and is 
beginning to produce the most happy results—es¬ 
pecially in an augmented trade in the supply of for¬ 
eign exports to Canada from our own ports. In¬ 
deed, this law must soon give to us the whole of thu 
valuable trade during the long period when the St. 
Lawrence is closed by ice, and a large proportion 
of it at all seasons. The result would be still more 
beneficial, if Canada were allowed to carry all her 
exports to foreign nations in transitu through our 
owa railroads, rivers, and canals, to be snipped 
from our own ports. Such a system, whiist it 
would secure to us this valuable trade, would great¬ 
ly enlarge the business on our rivers, lakes, rail¬ 
roads, and canals, as well as augment our com¬ 
merce; and would soon lead to the purchase, by 
Canada, not only of our foreign exports, but also, 
in many cases, of our domestic products and fabrics, 
to complete an assortment. In this manner, our 
aommercial relations with Canada would become 


more intimate, and more and more of her trade, 
every year, would be secured to our people. 

Connected with this department, and the finances, 
is the question of the Bales of the public lands. 
The proceeds of these sales, it is believed, should 
continue to constitute a portion of the revenue, di¬ 
minishing to that extent the amount required to be 
raised by the tariff. The nett proceeds of these 
sales paid into the treasury during the last fiscal 
year, was $2,077,022 30; and from the first sales in 
1787 up to the 30th of September last, was $118,- 
607,335 91. The average annual sales have been 
much less than two millions of acres; yet the aggre¬ 
gate nett proceeds of the sales in 1834, 1835, 1836, 
and 1837, was $51,268,617 82. Those large sales 
were almost exclusively for speculation; and this can 
only be obviated, at all times, by confining the sales 
to settlers and cultivators in limited quantities, suffi¬ 
cient for farms or plantations. The price at which 
the public lands should be sold is an important ques¬ 
tion to the whole country, but especially to the peo¬ 
ple of the new States, living mostly remote from the 
seaboard, and who have scarcely felt the presence of 
the government in local expenditures, but chiefly in 
the exhaustion of their means for purchases of pub¬ 
lic lands and for customs. The public lands are not 
of the same value; yet they are all fixed at one un¬ 
varying price, which is far above the value of a large 
portion of these lands. The quantity now subject 
to entry at the minimum price of $1 25 per acre is 
133,307,457 acres, and 109,035,345 in addition, to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished—being 
an aggregate of 242,342,802 acres, and requiring a 
century and a quarter to complete the sales at th« 
rate they have progressed heretofore—without in¬ 
cluding any of the unsold lands of Texas or Ore¬ 
gon, or of the vast region besides to which the In¬ 
dian title is not yet extinguished. It is clear, then, 
that there is a vast and annually-increasing surplus 
of public lands, very little of which will be sold 
within any reasonable period at the present price, 
and in regard to which the public interest would be 
promoted, and the revenue augmented, by reducing 
the price. The reduction of the price of the public 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, would en¬ 
hance the wages of labor. It is an argument urged 
in favor of the tariff, that we ought to protect our la¬ 
bor against what is called the pauper labor of Eu¬ 
rope. But whilst the tariff does not enhance the 
wages of labor, the sales of the public lands at low 
prices, and in limited Quantities, to settlers and culti¬ 
vators, would accomplish this object. If those who 
live by the wages of labor could purchase 320 acres 
of land for $80,160 for $40, or 80 for $20. or 40-acre 
lots for $10, the power of the manufacturing capi¬ 
talist in reducing the wages of labor would be greatly 
diminished; because, when these lands were thus re¬ 
duced in price, those who live by the wages of la¬ 
bor could purchase farms at these low rates, and cul¬ 
tivate die soil for themselves and families, instead of 
working for others twelve hours a-day in the manu¬ 
factories. Reduce the price which the laborer must 
pay for the public domain; bring thus the means of 
purchase within hie power; prevent all speculation 
and monopoly in the public lands; confine the sales 
to settlers and cultivators, in limited quantities; pre- | 
serve these hundreds of millions of acres, for ages 
to come, as homes for die poor and oppressed; re¬ 
duce the taxes, by reducing the tariff, and bringing 
down the prices which the poor are thus compelled 
to pay for all the necessaries and comforts of life,- - 
and more will be done for the benefit of American 
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labor than if millions were added to the profits of 
manufacturing capital by the enactment of a protec¬ 
tive tariff. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on coming into 
office, found the revenues deposited with banks. 
The law establishing the independent treasury was 
repealed; and the Secretary had no power to re-es¬ 
tablish that system. Congress had not only re¬ 
pealed that law, but, as a substitute, had adopted 
the present system of deposite banks, and prohibit¬ 
ed changing any one of those for another bank, ex¬ 
cept for specified reasons. No alternative was left 
but to continue the existing system until Congress 
should think proper to change it. That change, it 
is hoped, will now be made by a return to the trea¬ 
sury of the constitution. One of the great evils 
of banks is the constant expansion and contraction 
of the currency; and this evil is augmented by the 
deposite of the revenue with banks, whether state 
or national. The only proper course for the gov¬ 
ernment is to keep its own money separate from all 
banks and bankers, in its own treasury—whether in 
the mint, branch mints, or other government agen¬ 
cies—and to use only gold and silver coin in all re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements. The business of the 
country will be more safe when an adequate sup¬ 
ply of specie is kept within our limits, and its circu¬ 
lation encouraged by all the means within the pow¬ 
er of this government. If this government, and the 
States, and the people, unite in suppressing the use 
of specie, an adequate supply, for want of a de¬ 
mand, cannot be kept withm our limits; and the 
condition of the business and currency of the coun- ' 
try will be perilous and uncertain. It will be com- 1 
pletely within the power of the banks, whose paper ' 
will constitute the exclusive circulation of the whole 
community. Nor will it be useful to establish a 
constitutional treasury, if it is to receive or disburse 
the paper of banks. Separation from the banks in 
that case would only be nominal, and no addition 
would be made to the circulatioa of gold and sil¬ 
ver. 

Various forms of paper credit have been suggest¬ 
ed, as connected with the operations of the constitu¬ 
tional treasury; but they are all considered as im¬ 
pairing one of the great ob jects of such a treasury— 
namely, an augmented circulation of specie. If 
paper, in whatever form, or from whatever souree it 
may issue, should be introduced as a circulation fay 
the constitutional treasury, it would, precisely to 
that extent, diminish its use as a means of circulating 
'■gold and silver. 

The constitutional treasury could lie rendered a 
most powerful auxiliary of the mint in augmenting 
the specie circulation. Tho amount of public money 
which can be placed in the mint is now limited 
by law to one million of dollars; and to that extent 
it is now used as a depository, and as a means of in¬ 
creasing our coinage. It is suggested that this limi¬ 
tation may be so modified as to permit the use of 
our mint and branch mints for a much larger sum 
in connexion with the constitutional treasury. The 
amount of public money received at New York 
greatly exceeds that collected at all other points, 
and would of itself seem to call for a place of public 
deposite there; in view of which, the location of a 
branch of the mint of the United States at that city 
would be most convenient and useful. The argu¬ 
ment used against a constitutional treasury, of the 
alleged insecurity of the public funds in the hands of 
indxvidals, and especially the vast amount collected 


1 at New York, will be entirely obviated by such 
establishment. The mint of the United States has 
now been in existence 52 years. It has had the 
custody of upward of 114,600,000'of dollars; and dur¬ 
ing this long period of time, there never has 
been a loss of any of its specie in the mint by 
the government. The mint at Philadelphia is 
now conducted with great efficiency, by the able 
and faithful officer at the head of that establishment, 
whose general supervisory authority, without leav¬ 
ing the parent mint, might still be wisely extended 
to the branch at New York. Besides the utility of 
such a branch as a place for keeping safely and dis¬ 
bursing the public money, it is believed that the 
coinage might be greatly augmented by the exist¬ 
ence of a branch of the mint at that great city. It 
is there that two-thirds of the revenue is annually 
collected—the whole of which, under the operation 
of the constitutional treasury, would be received in 
soecie. Of that amount, a very large sum would be 
received in coin of other countries, and especially ia 
foreign gold coins—all of which could be speedily con¬ 
verted, upon the spot, into our own coins of gold and 
silver. The amount also of such foreign coin 
brought by emigrants to the city of New York is 
very considerable; a large portion of which would, 
find its way to the branch of the mint for re-coinage. 
The foreign gold coins do not, and it is feared will 
not, circulate generally as a currency, notwithstand¬ 
ing they are made a tender by law. The rate at 
A'hich these coins are fixed by law is not familiar 
to the people; the denomination of such coin is in¬ 
convenient; the parts into which it is divided are not 
decimal; the rates at which it is taken vary in differ¬ 
ent parts qf the Union. It is inconvenient in the 
way of ready transfer in counting; it is more diffi¬ 
cult, in common use, to distinguish the genuine 
from the counterfeit foreign coin; and the stamp up¬ 
on it is not familiar to the people—from all which 
causes, a foreign gold coin does not, and will not, 
circulate generally as a currency among the people. 
In many of the banks, nearly the whole of their 
specie is kept in every variety of foreign gold coin; 
and when it is tendered by them in payment of 
their notes, the great body of the people, not 
being familiar with these coins, do not receive 
them; and thus the circulation of a gold cur¬ 
rency is, to a great extent, defeated. If these 
coins were converted at our mint, or branch mints, 
into the eagle, the half-eagle, and quarter-equal, we 
should speedily have a large supply of American 
gold coin, and it would very soon be brought into 
common use as a currency, and thus give to it great¬ 
er stability, and greater security to all the business 
of the country. A considerable amount of foreign 
old coin has, during the present year, under the 
irections of this department, been converted into 
American gold coin; but the process would be much 
more rapid if aided by the organization of the con¬ 
stitutional treasury, and the establishment of a 
branch of tire mint at the great commercial empori¬ 
um of the Union. With the mint and branch mints 
as depositories, the sum remaining in the hands of 
other receivers of public moneys, whether of lands 
or customs, would be inconsiderable, and the gov¬ 
ernment could be readily protected from all losses of 
such sums by adequate bonds, and the power, by 
law, to convict and punish as criminals all who em¬ 
bezzle the public moneys. 

It is believed, under such a system, that no de¬ 
faults would take place, and that the public moneys 
would be safely kept and disbursed in gold and sil- 
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ver. This govern man t is made, by the constitution, 
the guardian of a specie currency. That currency 
can only be coined, and its value regulated, by this 
government. It is one of its first duties to supply 
such a currency, by an efficient mint, and by general 
regulations of the coinage; but in vain will it at¬ 
tempt to perform that duty, if, when coin is made or 
regulated in value, this government dispenses with 
its use, and expels it from circulation, or drives it 
out of the country , by substituting the paper of banks 
in aH the transactions of the government. 

There is nothing which will advance so surely 
the prosperity of the country as an adequate supply 
of specie, diffused throughout every portion of the 
Union, and constituting, to a great extent, the ordi¬ 
nary circulation everywhere among the people. It 
is a currency that will never break nor fail; it will 
neither expand nor contract beyond the legitimate 
business of the country; it will lead to no extrava¬ 
gant speculations at one time, to be followed by 
certain depression at another; nor will labor ever be 
robbed of its reward by the depreciation of such cur¬ 
rency. There is no danger that we shall have too 
much gold and silver in actual circulation, or too 
small an amount of bank paper, or that any injury 
ever will be inflicted upon the business of the coun¬ 
try, by a diminution of the circulation of the paper 
of banks, and the substitution in its place, to that 
extent, of gold and silver. Even their most ardent 
advocates must admit that banks are subject to 
periodical expansions and contractions, and that 
this evil would be increased by giving them the 
funds of the government to loan, and by reoeiving 
and disbursing nothing but their paper. 

It is believed that the permanent interest of every 
class of the people will be advanced by the estab¬ 
lishment of the constitutional treasury, and that the 
manufacturers especially will derive great benefits 
from its adoption. It will give stability to all their 
operations, and insure them, to a great extent, 
against those fluctuations, expansions, and contrac¬ 
tions of the currency so prejudicial to their interests. 
Ey guarding against inflations of die currency, it 
will have a tendency to check periodical exesses of 
foreigD importations purchased in fact upon credit; 
while loans from banks, or dangerous enlargements 
of their business, and excessive issues of their paper, 
will be gically diminished. Whilst a sound and 
stable currency guards the manufacturer against ex¬ 
cessive importations from abroad, it protects him 
from disasters at home, and from those ruinous 
revulsions in which so many thousands are reduced 
to bankruptcy. The tariff, if followed, as in the 
absence ot adequate checks it certainly soon will he, 
by an inflated currency, whilst it thus enhances the 
expenses of manufacturing at home, will speed¬ 
ily and certainly raise prices up to the whole 
amount of the duty, so as to repeal the opera¬ 
tion of that duty in favor of the manufacturer, and 
enable the foreign importer again to flood the 
market, at the enhanced prices arising from an 
inflated currency. But soon the revulsion comes, 
and all are overwhelmed in a common ruin. The 
currency is reduced below the wants of the 
country, by a sudden and ruinous contraction; and 
the labor and industry of years are required to 
repair the mischief. Stability, both in the tariff 
and the currency, is what the manufacturer should 
most desire. Let the tariff be permanently adjust¬ 
ed, by a return to reasonable and moderate revenue 
duties—which, even when imposed truly and in 
good faith for that purpose, will yield sufficient 


advantage to afford reasonable profits; and let this 
permanent system (and none other can be perma¬ 
nent) be established, and accompanied by a stable 
currency—and the manufacturer, in a series of years, 
will derive the greatest benefits from the system. The 
present system cannot per permanent. It is too une¬ 
qual and unjust—too exorbitant and opppressive, 
and too clearly in conflict with the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution. If the manufacturer thinks 
that this system can be permanent, let him look to 
the constant changes which have attended all at¬ 
tempts to establish and continue a protective tariff. 
The first tariff was based in part upon the principle 
of very moderate protection to domestic manufac¬ 
tures; and the result has been, as appears by the 
table hereto annexed, that the tariff has been 
changed and modified thirty times since that 
period—being more than once, on an average, lor 
every Congress since the government was founded; 
and one of these tariffs was in itself a system of suc¬ 
cessive annual changes, operating through a period 
of ten years. Of these changes, fourteen have 
been general, and sixteen special. From 1816 
onward, these changes have been most frequent; 
and it is vain to expect permanency from anything 
but a revenue tariff. Stability is what the manu¬ 
facturer should desire, and especially that thet 
question should be taken out of the arena of 
politics, by a just and permanent settlement. 
A great number of tables, illustrative of the effects ol 
the tariff, compiled from official documents, accom¬ 
pany this report. Some of these tables exhibit the 
operation of each of our tariffs, from the organiza¬ 
tion of the government to the present period. In 
order to enable the Secretary to comply with the di¬ 
rection of the acts of Congress, requiring him in his 
annual report to suggest “plans for improving or w- 
crersing the revenues,” and to give “information to 
Congress in adopting modes of raising” the revenue, 
two circulars were issued, published, and generally 
distributed, propounding various questions connect¬ 
ed with this subject, and requesting replies. Some 
answers have been received, from friends as well as 
opponents, of the tariff; but the Secretary regrets 
that the manufacturers, with very few exceptions, 
have declined answering these questions, or com¬ 
municating any information as regards their profits 
and surplus, or in relation to the wages of labor. 
An abstract of all that is deemed useful in these re¬ 
plies, together with a copy of both the circulars, is 
appended to this report. 

The const urvey is rapidly progressing—having 
been extended eastward to the eastern coast of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and southward nearly to the dividing 
line of Maryland and Virginia, on the Chesapeake. 
Two new centres of operation have been opened, 
under the sanction of this department, in North Car¬ 
olina, and on the Gulf of Mexico, from which the 
[ work may be spread until the parts unite. Import¬ 
ant positions for forts, navy-yards, harbors, ami 
light-houses present themselves along this interest- 
, ing portion of the coast of Louisiana, Mississippi, 

| and Alabama, and the islands guarding the interior 
channel between Mobile and New Orleans. Great 
economy exists in the administration of the tuna 
appropriated for the coast survey; and every effort 
lie made by the superintendent to press the work 
I onward to a completion. Three charts resulting 
from the survey have been published within uie 
past year, and five more are nearly ready 
| for publication. This great work is most hon- 
I orable to the science of our country, most »se- 
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p u l to our navy and commercial marine, and, 
in connexion with our light-houses, must decrease 
the cost of freight and insurance, as well as the risk 
of life and property. Great attention has been giv¬ 
en by this department to the very important subject 
0 f our light-house system. The various improve¬ 
ments suggested by experience at home or abroad— 
the relative advantages of gas and oil, of reflectors, 
lenticular and revolving lights, the location and con- 
gtruction of the buildings, as well as the mode of 
beeping the lights,—are all being fully and careful¬ 
ly investigated, and a report, it is believed, will be 
ready during the present session of Congress. From 
the Chesapeake to the Capes of Florida, and thence 
westward, our coast is badly lighted, as well as the 
great lakes of the north and west; and numerous 
wrecks, often accompanied with loss of life and 
property, seem to require the interposition of Con¬ 
fess. 

Such portion of the charts of the exploring expe- 
iition as were placed under the charge of this de¬ 
partment were distributed for the benefit of our 
irhale ships. These valuable charts embrace the 


| survey of manv hitherto almost unexplored regions 
and islands of the Pacific, as well as a part of the 
coast of Oregon, and must be eminently useful for 
many purposes, but especially to our seamen and 
merchants engaged in the whale fishery. In pur¬ 
suance of a resolution of Congress, a report is in 
progress of preparation as regards the banks and 
currency, and also in relation to statistics; and these, 
with all other reports required from this department, 
will be presented at the earliest practicable period of 
the present session. 

In presenting his annual report, in obedience to 
the law, the Secretary of the Treasury submits his 
views with undissembled diffidence—consoled by the 
reflection that all his errors of judgment will be cor¬ 
rected by the superior wisdom of the two Houses of 
Congress, guided and directed by that overruling 
Providence which has blessed the unexampled prog¬ 
ress of this great and happy Union. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. Johk W. Davis, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


AMALGAMATION OP THE NATIVE AMERICANS AND WHIGS. 





PERSECUTION OF NATURALIZED CITI-j 
ZENS. 

Union of the Whig and Native American parties in the , 
cities of Philadelphia and New York. 

The whig, alias the federal party, have always \ 
had an instinctive hatred of the naturalized cit-1 
izen. They have embraced every occasion to de- J 
nounce and persecute him. Out of this feeling of i 
hatred grew up die alien and sedition laws, under, 
the reign of John Adams. Federalism then, through 
the instrumentality of those laws, persecuted those [ 
noble-hearted Irishmen and Germans who sought an j 
asylum in this country from the oppressions of Eu-! 
rope. Federalism then united with the despotic) 
rulers of the old world to crush the spirit of liberty j 
which pervaded the breasts of those noble sons of 
Erin, and of the land of De Kalb, who fled to this land 
of liberty and equal laws for protection. When the 
democratic party got into power, by the election of 
Jefferson to the presidency, those odious laws re¬ 
stricting the liberty of the naturalized citizen were 
obliterated from the statute-books. They were all 
repealed. The federalists, however, did not give up 
their designs. Though the laws were repealed, the 
hatred of the Irishman and the German still rankled in 
their bosoms. They fell upon new expedients to carry 
out that design. They knew, so odious had become the 
name of federalism, that they could not give head and 
success to their persecutions under that cognomen ; 
they consequently changed their party name from 
time to time, almost periodically, to effect their ob-j 
ject. The old monster federalism, finding herself 
detected whatever name she assumed, at last stole 
the consecrated name of whig, and even decorated 
herself off in the habiliments of the democracy. That 
dress ill-became her, however. The cloven foot of 
the old harridan was soon detected. She now seeks, 
under the name of “democratic whig,” to enforce her 
malevolent designs against the naturalized citizens. 
The hatred of them, which possessed her heart in 
the infancy of this republic, has been nurtured there 
ever since, until it has grown to maturity, and as¬ 
sumed a most venomous character. So impatient 
are that party to enforce their proscription of the 
Germans and Irish, that they commence it before 
even they reach the gaol of power long sought by 
them. They beat the honest Germans from the 
polls for exercising the rights of franchise guarantied 
to them by the laws and the constitution. Witness 
their butchery of the Germans in Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky. The "place where the polls were held in that 
city presented more the aspect of a slaughter-yard— 
some forty Germans having been mangled and mur- 1 
dered with bludgeons—than the place where freemen 
resort, under the law, to give force to their opinions < 
through the ballot-box. Instance the murder in 
Baltimore of a German by a Clay Glee Club. This 
act was done almost by the light of day, in the pub¬ 
lic streets. Read the account given of it in the i 
Republican of that city: 

From the Baltimore Republican. 

BRUTAL OUTRAGE. 

Atrobiou* outrage iKB mubder.— Last nirht about 8 
o’clock a most foul murder was committed at the corner of 
Bond and Lancaster streets, under the following circum¬ 
stances : A German democrat, named John Henry Krager, 
who resides at No. 76 Bond street, near Aliccanna street, : 
left the house of Mr. John Uhlhom, with a bucket, to obtain 
water at the pump in the neighborhood. While getting the 
water, a party of persons, armec with clubs, passed him, 
hurrahing for Clay, Frelinghuysen, and Pratt; at which he 
hurrahed for Polk in an inoffensive manner, and with a per¬ 
fect good feeling ; whereupon he was most brutally at- 


ferocious and horrible manner, and, when left, the party 
supposed him to be dead : he was taken into the house, and 
died in about twenty minutes. The party, alter committing 
this horrible murder, crossed over to the opposite side of 
the street, where they furiously assailed Michael Baum, 
who was much beaten ; also William Swallingburg, who, 
besides being beaten, was shot in the hip with a pistol ball;. 
and William Tatinghas, who was so much beaten that it is 
supposed he will die during the day. The party then pio- 
ceeded further down Lancaster street, where another per¬ 
son (a carpenter, whose name we did not learn) was assail¬ 
ed and beaten at his own door, because he was known- 
to he a democrat. A sailor, named James Buck, was also- 
dreadfully beaten by the same party. Henry Kahnneman, 
Thames street, two doors from Caroline, also much beaten. 
These fiends in human form, we understand, before these ■ 
horrible outrages were perpetrated, grossly insulted some 
of our most respectable democratic citizens, by stopping up¬ 
front of their dwellings, giving forth their hideous groans. 
Ladies, too, whose husbands were absent, were most wan¬ 
tonly insulted by demoniac yells. 

We hope that all the necessary measures will be taken to > 
bring these desperate villains to justice. Where were the 
officers of the law during these proceedings ? Where ? 
We have heard that a watchman was called upon, who re¬ 
fused to give his aid in rescuing those who were attacked. 
We have seen the bludgeons with which the murders were 
no doubt committed ; no one hut a desperado would carry 
such. 

The young man Krager, who was murdered, bore an ex- - 
cellent character, and was very quiet and inoffensive in his 
manners. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed that 
James Buck, sailor, is dead. 

The democracy turned out en masse to honor the- 
dead, by attending the remains to the grave the next 
day. But need we write any further to show that 
the whigs hate, persecute, and even murder the- 
naturalized citizen? Below you will read further 
evidence of it. The whigs have denied, until they 
find that denial will not further serve them, that 
their principles and those of the natives are identical. 
Witness the amalgamation in Philadelphia between 
these parties. In the late contest in Philadelphia 
for Governor, members of Congress, and State 
Legislature, the whigs made an agreement with the • 
natives. These were the conditions of the bond. 
That the whigs, on their part, were to vote for Levin, 
the editor of the native American paper, and one of* 
the leaders of the recent dreadful and sanguinary 
mob in that city, (where so many Germans and' 
Irish were murdered,) and two other native candi- - 
dates for Congress, and the native candidates for the 
State Legislature and mayor of the city; and the 
“natives,” on their part, were to vote for Markle, 
the whig candidate for Governor. The natives - 
complied with their agreement. The consequence 
was, that Markle, the whig candidate for governor, 
received six thousand majority in the county and 
city of Philadelphia, where the democrats should’ 
have received one thousand majority. The whigs 
complied with their bargain thus far. They elected 
Levin and another native candidate to Congress, 
and failed in the third one. The democrats were 
too strong in the county for whigs and natives to¬ 
gether, and re-elected Mr. C. J. Ingersoll. The 
whigs cheated the natives out of the mayor, how¬ 
ever. They were afraid to give the native party - 
(who they say conducted the late mob) possession 
of the power and patronage of that great city. They 
openly say that they could “ trust Levin in the halls 
of Congress, although he has been indicted by the 
grand jury as the prime mover of the mob;” yet 
they could not think of giving up the city to his 
party. After this, it will be vain to attempt a denial 
of the union of the natives and whigs in Philadel¬ 
phia. 

In New York, too, at the last mayor’s election, 
the whigs and natives voted togeihei. The whig 
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party there had always voted 21,000; but in that “HAD I THE POWER, I WOULD ERECT 
election, their candidate for mayor received only A GALLOWS UPON EVERY WHARF IN 
5, 000 votes, the other 16,000 bavins: voted, according THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AND HANG 

to agreement, for the native candidate for mayor: EVERY D-D IRISHMAN AS FAST AS 

they also elected a majority of the natives to the THEY COME ON SHORE.”— Matthew L. Davis. 
board of council. The‘natives have possession of This declaration was publicly made by Davis, in 
all the patronage of that city. They have proscribed the city of Washington, upon the receipt of the 
every naturalized citizen from office, and put in office news of the glorious democratic victory in the city 
none but whigs and natives. The democratic vote ofNew York. 

in that election was as large as usual. “The children of bigoted Catholic Ireland, like 

The New York papers of October 16 inform the the frogs that were sent as a plague against Pharaoh, 
people of the Union that the whigs and native have come into our homes, bed chambers, ovens, 
Americans have formed another amalgamation; by and kneading-troughs. The Irish, when they ar- 
which the whigsj are to vote for the native candi- rive among us, are too idle and vicious to clear and 
dates for Congress, on condition that the natives will cultivate land, but dump themselves down in our 
rote for Mr. Fillmore, the whig candidate for Gov- large villages and towns, crowding the meaner sort 
emor, and for Henry Clay for the presidency. The of tenements, and filling them with wretchedness, 
whigs are now exulting over this amalgamation, filth, and disease. In a political point of view, what 
But in this the union democracy see the seeds of are they but mere cattle.”— Troy fVhig. 
death to the whig party. The democracy will succeed From the Bucy rus (Ohio) whig paper, 

in that State, as they'have succeeded in Pennsylva- “Look at our village, how it is disgraced by these 
nia. Shunk, the democratic candidate for Gover- little nuisances, known by the name of groceries, all 
nor, was elected by more than 5,000 majority, kept by the dirty Dutch, who are unfit for anything 
Polk’s majority in that State will be 10,000 at least, decent. In fact, our country is cursed by a horde 
The democracy will overwhelm federalism and 0 f Aragn beggars, the filthy outpourings of besotted 
nativism combined, in NewYork,as they have done Germany. Down with them and their abominable 
m Pennsylvania. Not only the naturalized citizens, -v ork£ Q f iniquity. Let us elect a man who des 
but patriots of all parties, should aid in frustrating p j ses , abhors, and repudiates breweries, groceries, 
the designs of such a union. We believe they cider spreeEj am i a n ot h e r disgraceful Dutch prac- 
will. Below 7 will be found evidence of whig feel- ^ j ust | ookj for a m0 ment, at this portion of 


ing towards naturalized citizens : 

Farther proof of whig intolerance: 

From the Augnsta (Me.) Age. 

WHIGERYAND NATIVE AMERICANISM. 
These terms have become synonymous; and sinc& 


the recent even ts in several of our Urge cities must ^ for anything moral 

have become intolerably odious to our Irish anti DEB fq Ucr f ED DRUNKARDS—.! PEST TO 
German fellow-citizens. Let such read the follovL S0C IETY-lct than be kept doien” 
ing article from the Bay Sta e Democrat: V tnie . heaned £n» of the “Emerald Isle,” 

WHIGS rj. IRISHMEN. what think you of a party, the members of which 

1 here is no period m the history of our country, . n J 8UC h sentiments as are sanctioned 

since the adoption of the constitutionj, that the whigs S ^ fore£roin? quotations? Your enemy is be- 
have not manifested adeacHy hatred towards foreign- fore is u,e British whig party. Will you 

In , Sh Ta p! ? l : Cularly - T l a a if" laW eD ' lend the most feeble aid to elevate to power the can- 
acted by the federalists, now called whigs, is or didatC8ofa party who heap upon you the vilest 
ought to be, familiar to every Irishman From that , h . your motived, and conduct, and 

tune may be dated a concentrated fixed, determined e p deav0 ’ r ' a £ r / nd ridicule your reUgioa? would 
•pposition to the poor, persecuted, proscribed, and d iv e you of all your civil, social, and religious 
oppressed Irishmen, by the whigs. It is utterly ' f r i 8hmeii rc flectseriously upon these things, 
impossible for human language to express in ade- ° ’ OLD GUARD! 

quate terms the cruel and barbarous treatment Irish- A v/riro tr> a iwiaiv/r 

men have ever received from the political party in . IN A1J V F. AMfc.KloAIN loiw. 
this country now called whigs. Listen to a few ex- straightforward course would not subserve the 
tracts from their press, and their orators. I commence purposes of the whigs. Governed by no honest 
with their leading press in the New England States, principle, but for and against everything that can 
It breathes the true spirit of whigery: secure them a vote, it is not wonderful that they 

“Mr. Van Buren’s adherents have strong hopes, should now attempt to deny their connection wi h 
with the aid ofALTEN vagabonds, and illegal voters, native Americanism, or that the Gazette should 
they will carry the city ofNew York?'—Boston charge its origin upon the democracy. But n is of 
Allas October 8 1840 no avall ‘ Citizens of foreign birth have never 

“The American people are in fair way of being found favor with the whig party, unless they sub¬ 
controlled by foreigners, ignorant, superstitious, and nut to be its tools. They will court, flu ter, and 
brutal-, and of all foreigiiera that come to this coun- fawn upon them before an election; bu t there has 
try, the lower class of Irish are least capable of exer- baon a steady progression on the part of the whigs 
cising the privileges of freemen. With them, free- towards depriving them of those rights and pnyi- 
dom means unrestrained insolence, and the liberal use leges guarantied to them by the constitution: while 
gf whiskey and shiUalah. The hope of enlightening the democratic party from the outset, lias sought to 
their understandings is utterly vain. The American t*®** lh , 18 the hame t,ie oppressed of all nations, 
people must now right themselves, and produce, as While the one has sought to curtail their rights and 
%oh as possible, an alteration of the naturalization privileges, the other 1ms endeavored to mauitum 
msf'-Albany {whig) Daily Advertiser. them unimpaired. Let us look at the loots. 

v ^ Under the administration of Gen. Washington, 


our population—they come among us beggars—one 
starts a grocery in the lower end of Main street, 
one at the public square, where death and ruin are 
dealt out at three cents a glass. 

f * * * “Show me a Dutchman, if you can, 

who is in favor of any good. Not one. They are ene- 


NATIVE AMERICANISM. 

A straightforward course would not subserve the 


Under the administration of Gen. Washington, 
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(the period of probation before a foreigner was _ 
mitted to become a citizen, was 5 years. As soon 
as the federal party under John Adams came into 
power, the time was extended to’14 years. When 
the democratic party came into power under Mr. 
Jefferson, the time was again restored to 5 years, on 
he recommendation of Mr. Jefferson. Again, dur¬ 
ing the administration of Mr. Adams, the justly 
odious alien law was passed, by which the liberty 
of every foreigner was placed in the hands of John 
Adams, who was authorized athismere will to send 
them out of the country, imprison them, or require 
bonds for their appearance. Mr. Jefferson and Mr, 
Madison were indefatigable in their efforts for the 
repeal of this law. They prepared resolutions for 
the legislature of Kentucky and Virginia, denoun¬ 
cing the law, which were adopted by those States. 
Innumerable petitions were presented to Congress 
for its repeal, but the federal majority refused. So 
determined were they on this point, that they would 
not even allow speakers to be heard in favor of the 
repeal, but coughed, or talked them down. The 
great political revolution of 1800, which overthrew 
the federal party, and gave the power to the de¬ 
mocracy, put an end to this proscriptive federal 
measure. But these were not all of the acts of lire 
federal party while in power. Rufus King was j 
then the American minister at the court of Sti 
James. A large number of the Irish State prison-' 
ers had made arrangements to come to America, 
but Mr. Kingrefused assent. Thus Emmet, Nevin, 
and Sampson, and a host of others, were, for a time, 
prohibited from fleeing from the persecution of Eng¬ 
land, while others from that interference were con¬ 
signed to an ignominious death. We have before 
us the proceedings of a federal meeting held many 
years ago in Albany, in which the conduct ofRnfus 
King on this subject was applauded, and Mr. Em¬ 
met and the Hibernian Society of New York bit¬ 
terly denounced, because they would not unite in 
the support of one inimical to them. Among the 
actors m this meeting were some of the present 
whigs. And we have likewise before us the pro¬ 
ceedings of a demodtatic meeting held at the same 
place and on the same subject, in which the con- 
auct of this same Rufus King is severely denounced, 
and that of Mr. Emmet ana the Hibernian Society 
of New York approved. Again, the Hartford con¬ 
vention proposed, as the result of their delibera¬ 
tions, among other things, an amendment to the 
constitution, that no naturalized citizen should be 
capable of holding any civil office under the author¬ 
ity of the United States. By the influence of fede¬ 
ralists the provision in the constitution of this State 
restricting the office of governor to native-born citi¬ 
zens was retained. But coming down to a time 
within the recollection of all, what do we see? The 
same course on the part of the whigs and democrats. 
Persecution of them by the former, and defence of 
them by the latter. In February, 1840, John T J 
Stuart, the federal member from Illinois, presented 
petitions in Congress for the total repeal of all mtul- 
ralization laws. Innumerable petitions of the same 
character were presented at the same time, but it is 
asserted that in every instance they emanated from' 
whig sources. 

On the 6th of May, 1840, the Baltimore demo¬ 
cratic convention passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the liberal principles embodied by 
Jefferson in the declaration of independence, and 
■sanctioned by the constitution, which makes ours 
the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed 


per-^of every nation, have ever been cardinal principles in 
l»e democratic faith; and every attempt to abridge 
he present privilege of becoming citizens and'tbe 
wners of soil among us, ought to be resisted with 

S e same spirit which swept the alien and sedition 
ws from our statute book.” 


n contradistinction to the above from a demo- 
itic convention, see what a whig convention says, 
qtooted from the Albany Evening Journal: 

Resolved , That the county of Albany is decidedly 
a whig county, and so manifests itself at the annual 
elections when the native inhabitants are not over¬ 
powered by the hordes of foreigners who, brought 
up as slaves in their own country, know not the 
feelings and duties of freemen in this!” 

The Albany Daily Advertiser (then edited by 
Rufus King, the grandson of the one already men¬ 
tioned) used the following language: 

“The American people must now right them¬ 
selves, and produce, as soon as possible, an altera¬ 
tion in our naturalization laws.” 

/Again: 

[ j “It is no new opinion with us, as our readers well 
[Amow. not one hastily adopted, that no man offo-, - 
rig’ll birlh should be. admitted to the political right3 of mi 
American citizen. 1 ” 

This same Rufus King is now one of the editors 
of the Evening Journal. 

The Courier and Enquirer (edited by Webb, who 
rebaptized the federal party and gave it the name'of 
whig) says: 

“We can discover no security against the threat¬ 
ened danger but in the rei>eal of tiie naturali¬ 
zation laws. * * Let our native Ameri¬ 

can population meet in their respective wards, and 
resolve that they will not support for any office whatever 
a candidate who dots not pledge himself to use nil honor- 
abje means to insure an immediate repeal of our natu¬ 
ralization laws.” 

Mayor Clark, the whig chief magistrate of New 
York, used the following language in a message to 
the common council of that city: 

“I deem it my duty to inform the common coun¬ 
cil that it is my intention hereafter, to require and 
demand ten dollars a head on 1 each emigrant who 
lands on our shores.” 

Again: 

“ Our naturalization laws should be immediately re 
pealed, and the term to qualify them to vole or hold of 
fice, should require a residence of 25 years in our coun- 
try.” 

“ The native American whig association in the city of 
New York ” addressed the people of the State, from 
which we take the following extract: 

Y “ We solemnly resolve to oppose the election or appoint¬ 
ment of any but American citiezns to office, and hence¬ 
forward use our united efforts and unsparing seal to 
procure such alteration in the naturalization laics as 
shall exclude from the right of suffrage all for¬ 
eigners WHO COME INTO OUR COUNTRY.” 

A petition was got up at the same time, asking for 
the entire repeal oj all naturalization laws, and every 
signer without exception was a whig. 

Such too were the character of the petitions last 
winter presented by Mr. Archer and Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Archer, in presenting the petition, said, “When 
that party (the whigs) should come into power, 
which would give effect to views of sound policy, I 
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•will myself introduce some measure such as the me¬ 
morialists justly concluded had become necessary. 

Again he says: 

“.if the ensuing session of Congi-ess I will set the ball 
in motion." 

Again, in concert with Mr. Areher, the Courier 
and Enquirer says: 

l< The naturalization law's must be changed, and the 
time extended to 21 years." 

The New' York American, a whig print, edited by 
the son of the first named Rufus King, and the 
father of the last one, says: 

“Citizenship. —We honor the manliness with 
w'hich Mr. Archer, a senator from Virginia, meets 
the question presented by the memorials from Phil¬ 
adelphia, for extending the term of probation for 
foreigners, before they can become naturalized, to 
twenty-one years. 

“We agree in opinion with the Philadelphia me¬ 
morialists, and with Mr. Archer, and are always 
ready to aid, as far as we may, in the alteration "of 
the naturalization law'.” 

“Alteration of the naturalization laws. —It 
is now pretty certain that this question will enter 
into our next congressional elections. As soon as it 
comes up, we are prepared to meet it, and will 
array ourselves in favor of increasing the term to/ 
twenty-one years .”—Fottsville (Pa.) Whig Journal./ 

The Pittsburgh Daily American, a whig prim, 
says: * / 

“There are few good whigs but are friendly to 
the principles of this party, and will, at die prober 
time, carry them out.” " \ 

The Sandusky Clarion, a federal paper, says,yn 
speaking of foreigners being refused the right qf 
citizenship: 

“Suppose they (foreigners) did complain: who 
would regard it?” 

The Albany Daily Advertiser (whig) took the 
same course; but, at the suggestion of Thurlow 
Weed that it might injure the cause of Mr. Clay, 
he consented to drop the subject,and take it up again 
when die whigs should come into power, as suggest¬ 
ed by senator Archer. 

And these are the feelings and views of Mr. 
Clay. Witness his denunciadon of O’Connell, and 
his abuse of the democraric party in admitting 
Michigan into the Union, because foreigners were 
permitted to vote. 

But we will not spend further time in quoting the 
declarations of federalists or the whig press. What 
we have given is quite sufficient to set this matter at 
rest. In reladon to the party in New York, it is 
sufficient to look at the vote on mayor last spring to 
show its character. The whig party numbered 
20,000 votes in 1842. 

Last spring but - - - 5,318 

The Native American vote was - 24,000 

Arid the democratic vote about as usual, 20,047 

Here were more than 15,000 whigs who voted in 
a body for the native candidate. At ths time it was 
treated by die whigs as a triumph over the democ¬ 
racy. The Evening Express (whig) announced it, 
•as did also other whig presses in different parts o 
the country. Again: the native candidate was, and 
always has been, a whig; and all the appointments 
tc office by the native board have been from the 
whig ranks. The leaders of the “natives,” then, are 
whigs, as they also are in Philadelphia. It is not 
many years since the whigs of this county were 
called to vote for Peter Sken Smith for Congress. 
The same man is now a native leader at Philadel¬ 


phia, and is in communication with senator Archer, 
and has ever been a whig. So are Captain Jack, 
Levin, and others, who were conspicuous in the 
late horrible “native” riots at Philadelphia. All are 
whigs; and not a solitary name has been named who 
was ever identified with the democracy, 
too, the Philadelphia Spirit of the Times, “all the 
‘native’ leaders are whigs.” Will the whigs talk 
after this of the democracy originating the “Native 
American party?” The falsehood is too glaring to 
be credited. The great length to which we have 
extended this article prevents our saying anything 
about the bigoted and intolerant character of “na- 
tiveism,” but it is useless. It has traced its course 
in blood. 

NATIVE AMERICANISM—PROOF OF ITS 
ORIGIN. 

We have hitherto expressed our belief that native 
Americanism was the offspring of old federalism, 
and that the whig party cherished it with all the 
love which their fathers bore it. For this honest 
expression we have been denounced as a liar. We 
ground our assertion upon the following testi¬ 
mony: 

/ The alien laws of the elder Adams. 

The resolution of the Hartford convention. 

The petitions presented by John Guincy Adams, 
praying that the time before which a man should not 
be naturalized might be extended to twenty-one 
years. 

The declaration of Mr. Archer, a whig senator 
from Virginia, that he would make every effort to 
secure the passage of such a law. 

The charge of Horace Greeley, made in April 
last, that the fact of the whigs supporting the native 
American ticket would render the defeat of the whig 
ticket certain. 

We made the charge because— 

James Watson Webb said that Greeley himself 
had voted the native Americun ticket. 

Because William L. Stone, another whig editor 
of New York, was a candidate ror office on the na¬ 
tive ticket. 

Because Mr. Clay endeavored to deprive foreign¬ 
ers of pre-emption rights. 

Because Colonel Jack, Levin, and others, who ad¬ 
dressed the native meetings in Philadelphia previous 
to the outbreaks which drenched the streets of that 
city in the blood of her citizens, are personally 
known to ourselves as whigs, Jack having been 
twice before the whig party of this district as a can¬ 
didate for k congressional nomination. 

Because 16,000 whigs in the city of New York 
voted the native ticket. 

Because a whig member of Congress (Mr. Weth- 
ered, of Maryland) insulted Mr. Owen of Indiana, 
and told him he had no business to speak on the 
lariii' question, because he was but a naturalized 
citizen. 

Because there is not one democratic statesman who 
has not expressed his utter abhorrence of their 
measures. 

Let the German, the Frenchman, and 
the Irishman, remember that Henry Clay, 
in the Senate of the United States, de¬ 
nounced them, and declared himself to be 
opposed to allowing them the benefit of 
the pre-emption laws. 



No. 4. 

THE BANKRUPT LAW. 

tl J link in the great system of Whig measures .”—Mr. Cxay. 

The means used by political leaders to carry the election of 1840, 
though evident enough to the close observer, even in the heat and smoke 
of the contest, have, since, been disclosed to the public eye so plainly, 
that he who runs may read ; and have filled with regret and alarm the 
friends of republican institutions. While attempts were made to delude 
the working-men by promises of “two dollars a day and roast beef,” 
the horde of speculators—whose aim was to gather wealth which they had 
done nothing to produce, and to grow' rich on the industry and earnings 
of others, and who had been frustrated in their schemes—w r ere promised 
the Bankrupt Law ; the Bankrupt Law, which should, at once, release 
them from all their pecuniary obligations, and, connected with the new 
impetus to be given to the paper-money system, enable them to start 
afresh in a career of plunder, in which they should run no risk, and all the 
chances be against their victims. The number of voters who would be 
influenced by this inducement was estimated as of vast importance. The 
tempting bait was artfully thrown out as by a skilful angler. In February, 
1840, a petition had been presented in the Senate, from Silas M. Stilwell, 
of New York, for a law, “simple in its provisions, and direct in its effects,” 
providing that, on the surrender of his property, the debtor should be 
“forthwith discharged from all his debts.” In April, 1840, Mr. 
Webster, from the Judiciary Committee, in the Senate, reported a bank¬ 
rupt law, similar in its object to the one which was passed al the extra 
session. This bill gave a foretaste of w hat was to be expected, should 
the Federal forces succeed in achieving their victory in the ensuing au¬ 
tumn. They succeeded. The extra session was called—the bankrupt 
law was passed ; a law w hich bore a falsehood on its face, and was not 
a bankrupt law, but an insolvent law!—a law subversive of the Con¬ 
stitution—destructive of State rights—releasing the debtor on his own 
motion, and at his own time, from bis solemn obligations—setting at defi¬ 
ance morality and common honesty, and sanctioning repudiation in its most 
odious form. 

Mr. Benton said, in Januaiy, 1842, in the Senate: 

“The petition (Stilwell’s) was presented in the month of February, 1840—presented by a 
Senator from New York (Mr. Tallmadgc)—printed—referred to the Judiciary Committee—and 
now constitutes an archive in our legislative history. It is the first petition, so far as nay 
knowledge extends, which went for a new species of bankrupt law, simple in its provisions, and 
direct in its effects, and which was to release, not the person of the debtor, but the debt itself, on 
the surrender of the debtor’s property. It was the first petition of that kind presented to ns, and 
stood out from the canvass—stood out in bold relief—and as a thing by itself, in the midst of the 
thousand bankrupt petitions which were presented to us.” 

Again : “ He (Mr. Benton) had then got so far as to uncover the origin of this miscalled bank¬ 
rupt act, and to show it to be a law for the abolition of debts by act of Congress; that the first 
proposition for it came from a (then) Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) in the session 
of 1839-40—that the first petition for it came from Mr. Stilwell, of New York, in February. 
1840 ; that the first bill brought into the Senate for it was by Mr. Webster, in April, 1810 ; and 
that the first act passed for that purpose was by die Whig party, at the extra session of 1841, as a 
part of their system of relief, and as one in that list of measures whose individual success depended 
upon a mutual support, and when the word was, take all or I will kill all.” 

Again: “I mean to make myself understood, and therefore shall proceed to demonstrate that 
this law is not a bankrupt system! that it is no system of anything but plunder and spoliation— 
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-a. ample latHor the abolition of aVMetfts at the will of the debtor—smuggled through Congress 
\under a false, title—protected by the gag, sustained by the demon of party spirit, and only passed 
at last by a bargain in market ouverte, for the passage of the Land Distribution Bill at the 
same time." 


But why describe or characterize this, the most odious law, perhaps, 
ever adopted in a civilized nation ? The people have risen in their might 
and condemned it, and the same Congress which passed it was con¬ 
strained to repeat it. Many of those who were instrumental in its 
passage, impelled hy the popular voice, in trembling haste, eagerly assist¬ 
ed to undo their own work. They united in its repeal with the Demo¬ 
cratic members of the House and Senate, who were thus enabled to strike 
from the statute book the law, but not to prevent the pernicious effects 
it had already produced, nor to erase the foul blot left on the character 
of our legislation. It may be useful to examine the progress of this 
scheme, from its inception to its consummation, and thence to its final 
repeal. And that we may not be deficient in authority for what we say, 
let us resort freely to the testimony of the Whig leaders themselves. 

The Bill passed the Senate by the vote of 26 to 23, the 25th July, 1841. 

Yeas —Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Mouton, Phelps, Porter, Sim¬ 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, TaUmadge, Walker, "White, Williams, Woodbridgr, and 
Young.—26. 


All but four Whigs. 

Nats —Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, Graham, King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Premiss, Hives, Sevier, Smith, 
■of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, Woodbury, and Wright.—23. 


All but four Democrats. 

Mr. Barnard, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee in the House, on 
the Slst of July, stated he was directed by the committee to move to take 
up the Senate bill. It afterwards came up in the order of business, and 
was read a first and second time by its title. A motion, by Mr. Ather¬ 
ton, to lay the bill on the table, was rejected—Yeas 91, Nays 123 ; and 
it was referred to the Committee of the Whole. But before the final 
action of the House on the subject, it was evident that the bill was so 
odious in its provisions, that many of the majority shrunk from its support. 
It was, at one time, defeated in the House by being laid upon the table. The 
next day this vote was reconsidered in hot haste —all amendments were 
rejected, as it might have been dangerous to send it again to the Senate— 
and the bill was passed by a lean majority of four votes. Was this result 
owing to the menaces of those interested in the inducements held out to 
them during the Presidential contest? Or was it owing to the connecting 
of its passage w ith that of the Distribution Bill, which, it was said, would 
be jeoparded by its defeat? Or was it owing to both these combined? 
Let our readers judge for themselves from view ing the yeas and nays on 
various stages of the subject, and from perusing the extracts given from 
the speeches of the Whig leaders. 

Yeas and nays on Mr. Underwood’s motion to lay the bill on the table, 
made August IT, 1841: 

YEAS—Messrs. L. W. Andrews, Arrington, Atherton, Bank*, Barton, Bidlack, Birdseye, Bolt*, Bowne, Bi yd, 
Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, William Butler, William O.Butler, Green W. Caldwell, I*. C. Caldwell, 
John Campbell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, 
Daniel. K. I). Davis, John B. Dawson, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, J. C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, J. G. Floyd, C. A. 
Floyd, Komance, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, W. O. Goode, Gordon, Graham, 
Green, Gustine, Harris, J. Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins. Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Inirursoll, Jack, 
l Care Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, A. Kennedy, Lewis, LitUcfield, A. McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, 
Mallory, Marc hand, Thomas F. Marshall, Matthews, Mattocks, Medili, Miller, Newhard, Owsley, I'anneater, 



Taync, Pickens, Pope, Proflit, Ramsay. Alexander Randall, Reding, Rencher. Rhett, Riggs, Rogers, Saunders, 
Shaw, Bhepperd, Shields, Snyder, Sprigg, Steenrod, Stuart, Summers, Sweney, Triplett, Turney, Underwood, 
Wallace, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, J. W. Williams, and Wise.—110. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, Arnold, Aycrigg. Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Black, Blair, 
Boardman, Borden, Briggs. Brockway, Bronson, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Caruthers, 
Childs, Chittenden, John C. Clark. Staley N. Clarke, Cowen, Cranston, Cravens, Cushing, Wm. C. Dawson, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden. Fillmore, A. Lawrence Foster, Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, 
Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, I. D. Jones, J. P. Kennedy, King, Lane, 
Linn, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Maxwell, Maynard, Merriwethcr, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, 
Pendleton, Plumer, Powell, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Rodney. Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Sanford, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Stratton, John B. Thompson, Richard W. Thompson, - 
TilKngliast, 'Poland, Tomlinson, Van Rensselaer, Ward, Warren, Edward D. White, J. L. White, Thomas W. 
Williams. Lewis Williams, Christopher H. Williams. Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, Augustus 
Young, and John Young.—97. 

Only four Democrats voted in the negative. 

Yeas and nays on the passage of the bill : » 

YE AS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews. Arnold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker. Barnard, Black, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Briggs, B rock way. Bronson, M. Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Thos. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Childs, 
Chittenden. J. C. Clark, S. N. Clarke, Cowen. Cranston. Cravens, Cushing, G. Davis, William C.-Dawson, John 
B. Dawson, Deberry, John Edwards, Everett, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. L. Foster, Gamble, Gates, P. G. Goode, 
Greig, Habersham, Hall, Halsted, W. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, James Irvin. William W. 
Irwin, James, W. C. Johnson. I. D. Jones, J. P. Kennedy, King. Lane, Lawrence, Linn, S. Mason, Mathiot, 
Maxwell, Maynard, Meriwether, Moore, Morgan, Morris, Morrow, Nisbet, Osborne, Pearce, Pendleton. Powell, 
Benjamin Randall. Alexander Randall. Randolph, Ravner, Ridgway, Rodney, Roosevelt, Russell, Saltonstall, 
Sergeant, Simonton, Slade, Smith, Sollers, Stanly, Stokeley, Stratton, John T. Stuart, Taliaferro, Richard W. 
Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Warren, E. D. White, J. L. White, T. 
W. Williams, Lewis Williams, Christopher H. Williams, J. L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood, Yorke, A. Young, 
and John Young.—110. 

NAYS—Messrs L. W. Andrews. Arrington, Atherton, Banks, Beeson. Bidlack, Birdseye, Botts, Bowne, Boyd, 
A. V. Brown, C. Brown, J. Brown, Burke, William Butler, William O Butler, Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. , 
Caldwell, John Campbell, W. B. Campbell. Cary, Chapman. Clifford, Clinton, Coles, Cross, Daniel, Richard D. 
Davis, Dean, Doan, Doig, Eastman, John C. Edwards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, For- 
nancc, T. K. Foster, Gentry. Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin. W. O. Goode, Gordon. Graham, Gustme, Harris, John 
Hastings, Hays, Holmes. Hopkins. Houck, Houston. Huhard. Hunter, lngersoll. Jack. Cave Johnson, John W. 
Jones, Keim, A. Kennedy, Lewis, Littlefield, Abraham McClellan, Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Mar- 
chaud. Thomas F. Marshall, Mathews, Mattocks, Medill, Miller, Newhard, Parmenter, Payne, Pickens, Plumer, 
Pope, Proltit, Ramsey, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rogers. Saunders. Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, Snyder, 
Sprigg, Steenrod, Swen v, J. B. Thompson, Triplett, Turney. Unf.erwood, Van Buren, Ward, Watterson, 
Weller, Westbrook, J. W.‘Williams, and Wise —106. 

O n\y four Democrats voting in the affirmative. 

While the hill was under consideration, many symptoms appeared that 
the Whig party in the House could with difficulty he brought to the stick¬ 
ing point; and Mr. Wise, who was a Whig of 1840. and knew the secrets 
and motives of the party in that campaign, thus taunted his associates : 

“ What did he mean ? I mean to tell them, (said he,) and if I had a trumpet-voice it should 
reach every log-house in which a poor debtor lives, though bankrupts do not live in log-houses ; 
but I mean to tell every poor debtor whose eyes, and perhaps tearful eyes, are turned to this 
House ; whose hopes are flattered to be betrayed ; that he will get no bankrupt bill this session. 

I will give him no secret reason for this opinion. I will tell him that those who have all along 
protended to be the friends of this bill, and have expressed so much sympathy for the distresses 
of the poor bankrupts, merely meant to make use of this bill as so much political capital; that 
is, they will pass it, or not, in a certain contingency, and the odds are against it.” 

Again, Mr. Wise said : 

“It had been calculated that the political ixfluexce of the bankrupts in this country 
would turn the scale in five States, which gave eighty-nine electoral votes in the last Presidential 
election. In these five States, the whole number of votes polled was nine hundred thousand. 
The Whig majority was eighteen thousand; number necessary to change that majority, nine 
thousand ; and that number was only one per cent, on the number of votes polled. Mark you, 
gentlemen, one in a hundred, nine in nine hundred, changes many questions of policy in this 
country. New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, and two other States were embraced in this calcula¬ 
tion ; and let the weight of the bankrupts now be felt, and, in feeling their weight, let gentlemen 
see how weighty a matter little tilings may be in all questions, as well as. questions of bank* 
ruptcy. If you arc wise, and you will lie cautious and prudent, do not imagine yourselves to be 
omnipotent. There was some delusion in the triumph which you obtained last fall.” 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, in the Senate, at the session following the extra 
session, after mentioning the bank hill, the distribution hill, the tariff, the 
bankrupt law, and the hill to renew the District banks, and opposing the 
bill from the House for the repeal of the bankrupt law, said : 

« Those were the fruits of the extra session, so far as they depended on Congress. This was 
the circle of beneficent measures, intended to embrace all interests and parts of the Union. We 


have reason to believe that it was looked upon and regarded as a whole, and that volet -were 
given for some measures in the series, not so much because they were in consonance -with 
the views of the constituents -whose members gave those votes, as because they were wanted 
bv other parts of the Union, and the compensation was to be found in other moiie accept¬ 
able measures of the same series.” 

The bankrupt law was to go into operation on the 1st (lay of February, 
1842. On the 17th day of January, 1842, after a severe conflict, and a 
struggle almost unparalleled, against all the obstructions, and difficulties, 
and questions of order, which the ingenuity and desperate perseverance 
of the Whig leaders enabled them to raise, the House of Representatives, 
on their part, passed a bill repealing the law which they had adopted at the 
previous session. They did this before the time of its going into operation , 
five Democrats only voting in the negative—one because the repeal was 
not absolute. 

The passage of the distribution bill had been secured ; the fall elections 
were over. The will of the people had been so plainly expressed in re¬ 
gard to this law, that many of those who voted for it with so much mis¬ 
giving, were even now striving to prevent its ever going into operation. 

Full discussion, both in the House and Senate, disclosed the character 
of the bill; its final fate was predicted, and the majority of the Senate 
were appealed to to prevent its evils by preventing it from going into 
operation. 

The enormous fees of the marshal of the Southern District of New 
York are well known. After reading the clause of the law' passed in 
February, 1841, limiting the amount to be retained by the marshal, Mr. 
Benton, in a speech delivered January 27, 1842, proceeded: 

“ Of the contents of this extract I desire to fix the attention of the Senate on the compensation 
which is allowed to the marshal of the Southern District of the State of New York. That com¬ 
pensation, by the terms of this act, is to be, first, $6,000 per annum, clear and neat, for the mar¬ 
shal’s emolument; secondly, $3,000 for office expenses, which will cover his family expenses at 
the same time; thirdly, deputies to do the business for him, who are to be paid out of fees over 
and above the $6,000 and the $3,000; and all this is to be retained by the marshal himself out of 
the $30,000 or $60,000 per annum of fees which he is expected to receive. This makes the mar¬ 
shal’s place for the Southern District of New-York a property of $150,000 per annum to the happy 
holder; and that without speculating on the possibility of his retaining the whole and being dis¬ 
charged from its payment under this act, upon the surrender of some chattels, or surrendering 
nothing at all. Leaving that speculation out of view, and taking the office as it is, it gives the 
marshal $9,000 per annum of income, which is the product of $150,000 of property at 6 per cent, 
interest 

“ The next point on which I wish to fix the attention of the Senate is to be found in our 
own Executive Journal, and consists of the nomination of Silas Af. Stilwell, Esq., first peti¬ 
tioner for the new act, simple in its provisions, direct in its effects, for the abolition of all 
debts on the surrender of all property, &c., to be marshal of the aforesaid Southern District 
of New York: the nomination coming from President Tyler, through the State Department 
of Secretary Webster, and confirmed by the Whig Senate of the extra session, inaugre the 
exhibition of an appalling list of three or four times ten unsatisfied judgments displayed 
against him. Mr. Stilwell is then in the possession of an office representing a productive estate 
of $150,000. He has a long list of unsatisfied judgments against him, and doubtless wishes 
to be relieved from these judgments by the now road and the short cut which our Secretary 
of State invented, and for which his friend and protege plead so forcibly in his memorial to 
Congress in the month of February, 1840. Now, is it right that Mr. Stilwell should be dis¬ 
charged from “ all his debts' ’ without the consent of a single creditor, by virtue of an act of 
Congress which, dispensing with all the forms and principles of a bankrupt act while falsely 
retaining its name— an act simple in its provisions, and direct in its effects,—may relieve him 
at once from all his debts, cure his whole distress, and leave him to the enjoyment of otium cum 
dignitate with his $9,000 of annual income, his deputies to do all the business, and to be paid 
over and above from retained fees, and hi* creditors left to repair their losses by redoubling their 
labor, retrenching their expenses, stinting their families of necessaries, and overstraining them¬ 
selves by renewed and increased exertions 1 Sir, I know nothing of Mr. Stilwell, except as he 
has presented himself before us. He may or may not take the benefit of the sponging act—faisoly 
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called a bankrupt system. If he does, (having already obtained a rich office,) he wilfhave ob¬ 
tained all that his petition prayed for. I say all; for that petition was drawn with a double 
aspect, as they say of certain bills in chancery. It was drawn with two prayers to it—one for 
relief from debts ; the other for support after being relieved. He prayed Congress to relicts 
and sustain the insolvent; and certainly both prayers are handsomely granted. The sponging 
act, if not repealed, will grant the relief; the office, which is already bestowed, will sustain him.’* 

The consummation of its repeal, so devoutly wished, and so loudly 
called for by the people, was prevented in the Senate, and principally by 
the exertions of Mr. Clay, the Whig leader in the Senate, and now their 
Presidential candidate. The Legislature of Kentucky had plainly ex¬ 
pressed their opinions on the subject. Instructions to their Senators to 
vote to repeal the bankrupt law had passed the Assembly of Kentucky 
unanimously. The Senate amended the resolutions of the Assembly, still 
expressing the. strongest disapprobation of the bankrupt law. Mr. More- 
head, Mr. Clay’s colleague in the Senate, said, January 18, 1842: 

“ It could not have escaped his notice and that of the Senate that the Legislature of Kentucky 
had, by a large majority, passed resolutions upon the subject of the bankrupt law, expressing an 
opinion that it ought to be repealed 

“ Whether the bankrupt law was a measure of national benefit or national injury was a ques¬ 
tion about which the people of the United States could form their own conclusions; but whether 
the measure would affect advantageously or injuriously the people of Kentucky, they alone -were 
competent to judge. So far as he was concerned, he thought that from their judgment there -was 
no appeal .” 

He said further : 

“ Since he had arrived at Washington, he had received letters which convinced him the people 
of Kentucky -were adverse to the law; and regarding the resolutions of the popular branch of the 
Legislature of Kentucky as furnishing proof as to the extent of public SENTIMENT,” &c., 

He declared his intention to 

“ Conform his conduct to the requirements of the resolution. He desired to be understood as 
expressing his own sentiments; he spoke for no one but himself. The rule which he had pre¬ 
scribed for himself had no application to his colleague, (Mr. Clay;) and he trusted he might be 
permitted to say there was a vast difference between him and that distinguished gentleman, so far 
as related to their action here and their standing before the country.” 

And he went on to give as a reason for this distinction in the relative 
deties of two Senators from the same State, that while he could 
only be considered as representing Kentucky, Mr. Clay belonged to the 
country, and was the representative of the whole Union ! 

Mr. Clay, with desperate energy, rallied his partisans in the Senate of 
the United States, and called on them to stand by the system and the 
whole system.” He termed the bankrupt law “ a link in the great system 
of Whig measures.” Some of his remarks on the occasion have been pre¬ 
viously quoted- After making those remarks, he continued : 

« To this whole system of measures of relief, and to each of its parts, our opponents made the 
most strenuous resistance, upon grounds which they, no doubt, considered satisfactory, although, 
we could not concur with them. They would now gladly accomplish the subversion of that system 
which they could not then (at the extra session) defeat. To assail the whole system, they are 
perfectly aware would be unavailing, and they have hope of success but by attacking it in detail. 
Accordingly wc find them all, with but few exceptions, arraying themselves against the bankrupt 
law, as the entering wedge to the destruction of that entire system. 1 ' 

These urgent appeals were successful. On the 28th of January, the 
final vote was taken in the Senate on the repeal bill from the House. On 
the question, Shall the bill pass ? Mr. Clay demanded the yeas and nays; 
which, being ordered and taken, were, yeas 22, nays 23. 

Ybas— Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bayard, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, Fulton, Graham, King, 
linn, McRcberts, Morohead, Pierce, Prentiss, Rives, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Woodbury, Wright, and Young—22. 
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AIg _Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Choate, Clay, Clayton, Evans, Henderson, Hunt¬ 

ington, Kerr, Mangura, Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, 
Tallmadge, Walker, White, Williams, and Woodbridge—23. 

Two Democrats, only, voting in the negative—one, it is believed, on 
account of instructions then unrepealed. 

So the repeal bill was rejected, and the odious law went into operation 
on the 1st day of February, 1842. And well do the people know what 
that operation was. It was a law, not for the benefit of the poor and un¬ 
fortunate, but for speculators and schemers, who wished still to live in 
luxury while their creditors were starving. Property surrendered under 
its provisions, squandered in expenses and fees; suitors turned over to 
distant and expensive courts ; half the actions on the dockets of the State 
courts struck off by the cabalistic words “In bankruptcy;” State laws and 
the rights of their citizens trampled in the dust; the business of the people 
transferred from their accustomed cheap and convenient tribunals, to re¬ 
mote, costly, and foreign judicatories, which, with enormous powers, and 
new-ifangled processes, brought everything within their sway, and grasped 
everything within their reach. These were some of the fruits of the 
measure. A bankrupt law had been once before tried in the country. In 
the last year of the Federal administration of John Adams, a bankrupt 
law was passed. It was limited to five years; hut in three years, the 
Democrats, under Mr. Jefferson, repealed it. That law, passed by the 
Federalists, under John Adams, became odious from its effects; but it was 
preferable to the law passed by the Federal Whigs, at the extra session, 
who were not content with imitating, but, with emulous zeal, went far 
beyond their predecessors and exemplars of old. 

By the time of the assembling of Congress at their third session, in 
December, 1812, it was pretty generally believed that they would no longer 
be able to resist the public voice. And notwithstanding every effort was 
made by many of the Whig leaders to prevent it, on the 17th day of Jan¬ 
uary, 1843, the “ bill to repeal the bankrupt law” was passed in the 
House —not one Democrat voting in the negative. 

On the 25th of February, 1843, the same bill was passed in the Senate— 
not one Democrat voting in the negative. 

December 20, 1842, Mr. Everett, of Vermont, said, in the House of 
Representatives—urging the repeal of the law for which he had voted,— 

“ He was in favor of limiting it (the bankrupt law) to one year at the time of its passage; but 
he did not press his views on that point at that time, because he desired the passage of the law, 
and such a limitation might have endangered its passage. He now offered this bill for the repeal 
of the bankrupt law, because he conceived it to be destroying confidence between man and man ; 
and seemed to be a skelter for those who were disposed to live without labor.” 


He also, in the course of the debate, said that he considered the lavr 
« as having performed its office.” 

Mr. Barnard of New York, Whig chairman of the Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, said : 

« But his excellent friend from Vermont (Mr. Everett) bad discovered that the bankrupt law 
had performed it i office; that it had fulfilled its objects, and therefore ought to be repealed. He 
further avowed that it was his opinion, at the time the act was passed, that it should have been 
limited to the term of one year; that it ought to be a temporary law. What was a temporary 
jaw 1 What was it but ntecniATio.v in its most odious form — eepudiatios by individuals of 
heir own debts, at their own time.” 

Here is an open avowal of Mr. Everett, that he looked upon the bill as 
a temporary measure. It was not a system, but it was passed merely to 
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apply the sponge to existing contracts! He acknowledged its effect was 
to destroy all conjidence between man and man. Mr. Barnard, its main 
supporter in the House, denounced it, if only intended for a limited time, 
as “ repudiation in its most odious form —repudiation by individuals of 
their own debts at their own time.” If such a law, for a short 
time, was to have such an effect, it is difficult to see how its continu¬ 
ance COULD MAKE IT ANY BETTER. 

Governor Pope, of Kentucky, a Whig, when the bankrupt law was 
under consideration at the extra session, said: 

“ If he was called on to give a title to this bill, he should call it a bill for the benefit of lawyers, 
commissioners, assignees, clerks, sheriffs, and their associates and dependants; these, lie believed, 
would be the persons who would make the most out of it, while neither debtors nor creditors 
would get much of the spoils. Though young at the time, he had witnessed the practical effects 
of the law of 1800, and had seen large estates eaten up by lawyers and others appointed to take 
charge of them, while neither creditor noi debtor in the end got one dollar of the proceeds.” 

Again he said: 

“Even the omnipotence of the British Parliament dare not attempt such a thing-. It would 
.be a violation of the Magna Charta, which declared the sacredness of private property.” 

Our limits will not permit us to give many of the names of the appli¬ 
cants for the benefit of this act, or the circumstances under which their 
applications were made. Suffice it to say, that in the list for New York 
city, the names appear of Silas M. Stilwell, and James Watson Webb, editor 
of the Courier and Enquirer. Were it not calculated to excite a stronger 
feeling, it might amuse us as exquisitely farcical to go back and consider 
the pompous professions made in behalf of Mr. Stilwell, when his petition 
was presented in February, 1840. He was a philanthropist, laboring, not 
to promote his own selfish aims, but, through the dictates of an enlarged 
benevolence, to aid the cause of suffering humanity, and to advance the 
good of his fellow-beings! 

Mr. Tallmadge, on presenting Mr. Stilwell’s petition, said: 

“ Among those who have been pioneers in this great undertaking, (abolition of imprisonment 
for debt,) no name stands more conspicuous than that of Silas M. Stilwell, and to none is greater 
honor due for unwearied exertions and untiring perseverance in the great cause of philan¬ 
thropy." 

The report accompanying the resolutions of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, passed in December, 1842, and presented by 
Mr. Woodbury in the Senate, in that part which relates to the bankrupt 
law, well condenses some of the leading objections to it : 

“ Resolved, That the bankrupt bill, in the form in which the late act passed, was, in our 
opinion, both unconstitutional and inexpedient, and ought therefore to be annulled : 

“Because such a bankrupt system as is authorized in the Constitution is one made far the 
benefit of creditors, and penal on defaulting debtors; no other having then been known or used : 
because most of the provisions of this bill are designed for the benefit of debtors, and are an insol¬ 
vent system for their relief, rather than to aid creditors: because the act is penal against merchants, 
while it is voluntary only as it regards all other persons ; and such legislation, however merciful 
and liberal in itself, can never come within the power above named as conferred on the General 
Government, but belongs and is reserved to the States, respectively: because, friendly as we are 
to honest debtors and honest creditors, we cannot countenance the General Government in 
exercising control over them, which has never been granted to it: and because we believe that 
the States not only possess oil power over cases of mere insolvency, but can exercise it wiser, so 
as to suit better the wants and condition of the population of each State, respectively: because, 
to allow the General Government, as in this bankrupt bill, to interfere with cases not included 
in any bankrupt system known when the Constitution was adopted, tending to bring the trial of 
all contracts, and the jurisdicton of all debtors in the Union connected with insolvency, into the 
whirlpool of the Federal courts, is an alarming encroachment on State rights: because such an 
ct, coupled with a like usurping power used, at the last session, to transfer from the States the 
anal of all burnings and murders like those of McLeod, to the same Federal courts, and to dictate 
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t the State sovereignties, or orler them to mske single districts, under peril of disfranchisement, 
tends most rapidly to prostrate all State independence, as well as to build up a frightful, mono¬ 
polizing, overshadowing despotism at the centre, which neither our fathers contemplated nor we 
should tolerate: because this bill disregards the sanctity of all existing contracts and the vested 
rights of creditors; and, at one sweep, both strips the States of authority, always heretofore exer¬ 
cised in insolvent cases, even under the old bankrupt law of 1801, and robs the whole class of 
creditors, female as well as male, orphans and minors, as well as adults, of rights and privileges 
deemed till now inviolate, and secured by all the sacredness of private contracts and the strongest 
force of State legislation: and because the remnants of property owned by bankrupts are, by the 
provisions of this bill, mostly squandered in expenses, through the great distances, fees, and coats 
in the Federal courts, paying little or nothing in most cases to creditors, while scarcely any 
debtors are relieved, who, if honest, could not, without the act, compromise with those they owe ; 
and, if dishonest, do not merit so easy and sudden an escape from their solemn obligations.” 

. Will tlie People trust their rights and their interests to those who 
concocted and carried through this law; to the actors in the scenes which 
attended and marked, with an indelible brand, its inception and its pro¬ 
gress ; and who, to the last, resisted its repeal, in defiance of the public 
voice, and regardless of the just demands of an outraged community ? 

Let the People not forget the origin of the law. Let them not forget 
the means by which it was carried through. Let them not forget the 
audacious avowal by Mr. Clay, of the log-rolling system by which it 
'was passed , and by which he attempted to sustain , and did sustain 
it, after the popular branch of Congress had voted its repeal. Hear his 
words: “Votes were given for some measures in the series, not so much 
because they were in consonance with the views of the constituents 
whose members gave those votes, as because they were wanted by other 
parts of the Union, and the compensation was to be found in other 
more acceptable MEASURES of the same series.” Let the people not 
forget that its repeal was prevented in the Senate the session after it 
passed, and before it went into operation, by Mr. Clay, acting against the 
well-known wishes of the people of his State , as well as the general public 
voice. Let it be remembered, that Mr. Everett said of the law, “that it 
was destroying confidence between man and man ; and seemed to be a 
SHELTER for tllOSe who WERE DISPOSED TO LIVE WITHOUT LABOR;’’ and 
that when he voted for it, lie wished it to exist “ only a limited time. 1 " 
Let it be remembered, that Mr. Barnard characterized it, if only for a 
limited time, as “repudition in its most odious form — repudiation 
by individuals of their own debts at their own time.” These 
gentlemen were both zealous advocates of the bill when it passed, and the 
latter strove to sustain it to the last. They were probably the two ablest 
Federal lawyers in the House of Representatives. One acknowledged it 
to be an execrable and abominable measure , if intended for a permanent 
one ; and the other acknowledged it equally so, if intended as only tempo¬ 
rary. Are the people ready to return to “ the great system of Whig 
measures,” of which, according to Mr. Clay, this law is “ a link.” 
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TARIFF PROTECTION. 

Os the 30th of August, in the year 1842, a certain bill received the presidential approval, and became 
a law. It was called “An Act to provide Revenue from Imports.” On its face, and by name, it was a 
revenue bill. In effect, and as a necessary and calculated result of its provisions, it was much more. It 
contained the legal machinery of a system, centuries old in other countries, but modem in this; a singular 
system, and founded on a singular idea; the idea, that taxes, so they be indirect and be paid in a 
custom house, are, not a necessary evil, but a positive good, to the people taxed. The advocates 
of this system, which they have strangely chosen to call American, contend, that industry is best fostered, 
and skill most effectually encouraged, by taxation. In the days of the Boston tea party, and for a quarter of 
a century thereafter, such a doctrine found small favor in the eyes of republicans. -It remained for modem 
ingenuity to discover, that it benefits a nation to tax it, after any fashion, beyond the limit of the revenue 
necessary for its government The Committee of Ways and Means of the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, dissenting from that theory, have reported a bill, now under discussion, framed so as to effect a 
gradual return to the old revenue principles of Washington and Jefferson’s times. It may be useful to 
discuss the merits and claim of a system, which it is thus proposed to abandon. 

It is important to call things by their proper names. A false epithet lies commonly at the bottom of a 
false theory ; and it is matter of marvel how vast and goodly a superstructure may be erected, by human 
ingenuity, on the frail and narrow basis of one false word. 

Protection is the chief duty which a free government owes to its citizens; protection, not to life and 
limb and liberty alone, but to property and to the just means of acquiring property, labor. In feudal times, 
when the serf was called off from his plough, to waste his time in fighting as often as it pleased his liege 
lord to quarrel, that serf’s industry grievously lacked protection. Or when a caravan of merchant adven¬ 
turers was waylaid by the troops of some predatory liaron, who levied contribution to any amount his 
rapacity might suggest, then there was imperative demand for the interposing shield of the law. 

Such outrages have ceased ; yet, in our day, much is still said, on both sides of the Atlantic, about the 
necessity of affording protection to domestic industry and commercial enterprise. 

In England, the proprietors of land are the chief claimants. Their statement of grievance is after this 
wise: “ We have invested much capital in land; we employ many hands in tilling it. We claim protec¬ 
tion for our capital, and lor their labor.” And if they are asked how and by whom they are injured, and 
against what aggressors they require protection, they reply : “We are injured by the wheat-growers on the 
continent of Europe and in the United States of America. We demand protection against them. If we 
have the English grain-market to ourselves, we can obtain eight shillings a bushel for our wheat; but if they 
arc permitted freely to compete with us, the price may fall to five shillings a bushel. We ask Parliament 
to interpose and protect our home industry against this threatened loss.” 

For nearly two centuries, the land-owners who compose the British Parliament, listening to such repre¬ 
sentations, have decided that domestic industry—and especially that most useful branch of it, agriculture— 
must be fostered and protected, by heavy duties, against such impending injury. (A r ote 1.) Thus the 
com laws have remained, year after year; and the British land-owner, favored by their influence, has 
pocketed two dollars a bushel for his wheat. 

It so happens, however, that wheat is consumed as well as produced; that there are bread-eaters as well 
as bread-raisers. The grain grown on one landlord’s estate becomes the food, perhaps, of five hundred 
laborers’ families. These laborers take their scanty earnings, and go into market, whence the protecting 
arm of Parliament has excluded German and Prussian and American cheap wheat; and there, one week’s 
ordinary wages buys a bushel of wheat If there were free trade in com, four days’ earnings would pur¬ 
chase the same quantity, and two days’ wages would remain in the laborer’s purse. But Parliament, the 
guardian of home industry, will not permit this. Bo the landlord gets his two dollars a bushel, and the five 
hundred laborers pay it This policy is called patriotic; and this robbery goes by the name of protec¬ 
tion. 

In these United Stales, the class of claimants is different, but the nature of the claim is the same. Our 
farmers, though worse paid for their labor than men in any other trade or profession, do not like the Bri¬ 
tish land-owners, ask for laws to raise the price of corn or pork. Almost the only protection for farm labor 
they have ever demanded from Congress is a pre-emption law; by ■which, when a man expends long years 
of toil in clearing and rendering valuable a piece of land, he shall be protected from the chance of a specu¬ 
lator seizing upon the fruits of that labor, and appropriating it, without payment for it, to himself. And, 
be it remembered! when this measure of true protection—this law to prevent the unjust appropriation by 
one man of the labor of another—when this righteous pre-emption bill was before the National Legislature, 
he, the very father of the American Protective System, (Henry Clay,) from his place in the Senate, declar¬ 
ed, that the entire pre-emption system was a violation of all law; that the pre-emptors—squatters was the 
word he used—were a lawless rabble; and that when a man settled and improved a piece of government 
land, he committed an act of robbery as criminal as to break into the public treasury and steal from it the 
dollars it contains. (A'oie 2.) 

But, though the land-owners of the United States, with an exception in the South, ask little or no 
governmental protection in market, there are other classes of men among us, chiefly manufacturing capi- 
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r talists, many of whom adopt the principles, and employ the very words, of the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain. The American manufacturer feels himself to be, as he truly is, a highly useful member of society. 
He likes good prices and fair profits, as it is natural he should. When these fail him, as in hard times 
they fail all classes, he has been tempted to cast about for relief to himself, as he justly may : but at the 
«xpense of others, and that he justly may not. He sees the favors granted to privileged orders in other 
nations, and is led to covet them. Like the English landlord, he complains to his government that he is 
■an injured sufferer; injured by foreign competition; a sufferer by the cheap goods which the manufacturers 
of England and France and Germany bring into the market, that would otherwise be all his own. Like 
the British wheat-raiser, he would like to have the burden shifted to other shoulders than his; he demands 
that the Southern planter and the Western merchant and his own home customers shall be made to buy 
dear goods of him, instead of buying cheap goods from others. And a Whig Congress, following the 
example of Parliament, is induced to decree (if not without reference to revenue, certainly far beyond its 
limits) that cheap goods brought from other countries shall be shut out from the American market, or so 
heavily taxed as to come up to the price, which the favored manufacturer here sees fit to ask for his. This 
is called protection against foreign aggression. 

An anecdote, which some humorist has related, aptly illustrates the justice of the proceeding. An old 
lady had an awkward chimney that required sweeping, and she engaged the services of a distinguished 
professor of the sooty art. The chimney was high and narrow and crooked; but what difficulties will not 
science and ingenuity overcome ? The chimney-sweep, like other great inventors, had a long-cherished 
scheme in his head, and that seemed the auspicious moment to carry it out. “ Madam,” said he, “ this is 
my plan. I will tie a rope to the legs of a large stout goose, and drag the bird down your chimney; it 
will flap its wings as it descends, and thus effectually sweep it out.” “ But,” said the lady she was a 
kind old soul—“ the poor goose ! what a cruel thing for it!” The man of ropes and brushes was posed for 
a moment; but true genius is never w ithout resource. “ Madam,” said he, unconsciously adopting the 
very words of a celebrated ancient philosopher, under similar circumstances, “ I have found it!” “ Well ?” 
said the lady. “If your ladyship thinks it would be cruel to drag a goose down the chimney, a couple of 
ducks might do just as well!” „ , 

The protection of a tariff is of a piece with the humanity of the chimney-sweep. 1 he landed proprietor 
in England, the manufacturing capitalist in America, complain to their respective governments, that their 
rents and profits will suffer grievously by a reduction of duties. That is the case of the goose. Parlia¬ 
ment and Congress, at the instance of this small class of sellers, decree, by way of relieving them, that the 
numerous class of buyers shall suffer in their stead. This is, very clearly, the case of the ducks. 

Now, let our sympathies be inlisted on one side or the other, it must at least be confessed that this i» 
rather a singular mode of protecting rights. When a man seeks to pick my pocket of twenty dollars, I 
very properly demand, that the law' should protect my pocket. But when I ask a legislative body to take 
twenty dollars out of my neighbor’s pocket and put it into mine, it would be a somewhat unintelligible mode 
of phrasing the request to say, that I desired to have the twenty dollars protected into my pocket. Pro¬ 
tected in my pocket, that one can understand; but protected into it! The very grammar of our language 
rises up in judgment against a doctrine like that. 

To this, of course, there is a reply. When did privilege ever lack specious argument to back her pre- 

The reply is, that a protective tariff picks nobody’s pocket; nobody’s, at least, in this country. The doc¬ 
trine of the advocates of protection—the stereotyped doctrine—the great tortoise upon which the entire 
world of their theory reposes—is, that “a tariff tax does not raise to the consumer the price of the article 
taxed.” And, by way of explaining an assertion which somewhat shocks the sense of plain men, they add, 
/to employ the words of one of their most eloquent advocates,) that “ by shutting out foreign competition, 
tiie home manufacturer, having a larger and more secure market, can afford to produce c heaper, and wi 
do so. So can the English com-law-protected wheat-grower, having the market to himself, afford to sell 
cheaper than if foreign competition were freely permitted. But it is contrary to all experience, that to 
restrict competition is an effectual method of causing those who are privileged by the restriction to lower 
their prices. Three hundred years ago, Queen Elizabeth granted to certain corporations m England the 
exclusive right to manufacture's^; and history- tells us, that they raised the price of that indispensable 
article from sixteen pence to fourteen or fifteen shillings; upwards of ten fold! one of the most striking 
facte recorded in the commercial history of the world! Yet these patentees, having a whole nation to supply, 
had a market large and secure enough to be a cheap one, if that be the condition of cheapness. A class ot 
men privileged by a protective tariff, obtain a sort of chartered monopoly, on a very extended scale indeed, 
and for that reason, with less power of mischief; just as a dose of arsenic in a hogshead of water loses its 
deadly effect by dilution. But as each cupfull of that water still retains a portion of the poisonous quality, 
so does monopoly, however diluted, remain, in principle though with lessened effect, monopoly still. It is 
not the price a monopolist can afford to sell at, it is the price he can get, that regulates an exclusive 

To fifty other similar sophisms, the good sense of the people may safely be trusted to suggest reply. 
When the manufacturing capitalist, seeking to increase his profits, reiterates, in speech and tract and 
periodical, this favorite absurdity, that a tariff tax imposed on an article causes no increase in its price, 
what answer will that good sense commonly suggest ? A very simple and straightforward one, as thus: 

« Rut as that tax is actually paid, some one must pay it. If five cents go into the treasury for every 
yard of foreign calico sold to us, that five cents must come out of somebody’s pocket. Out of the LngUsn 
calico-printers, perhaps 1 Be it so. Then it becomes to him, in our market, part of the prime cost ot aw 
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calico. If he cannot afford to pay that fire cents, and if, for that reason, he ceases to sell to us, all revenue 
from that source is destroyed. But if he continue to sell to us, then it is clear, that he gets from us his 
own first cost of production, his own profit, and the tariff tax besides .” 

Thus will plain men reason; and most logically reason, too. The condition upon which alone perma¬ 
nent commerce can exist, is, that the seller shall obtain from the buyer some profit, over and above the 
entire cost of the article sold, including all expenses, be they freight, insurance, exchange, a tariff tax, or 
any other outlay of capital. If a law be passed which raises any one class of these expenses, the direct 
and inevitable effect is, as a general rule, to raise prices. To deny this, is to deny that the buyer pays 
expenses on the article he buys. It is an outrage on common sense. 

It is easy to throw dust in some men’s eyes ; and to persuade shallow thinkers of any absurdity. The 
wonderful improvements in modern machinery cause the prices of manufactured articles perpetually and 
rapidly to decline. When an increased tariff just arrests this fall of prices, the fact is taken to prove, that 
to raise the tariff is not to increase the price. Or, perhaps, some caprice of the market—and a spoiled 
child is not more full of whims than the market is—may be brought up to show, that at the very time the 
tariff on a particular article was raised, the price of that article remained stationary or fell. All general 
rules have their exceptions; but the rule in this case is as clear, as that a man cannot make a living by 
selling goods under first cost. 

To evade these home truths, some assert, that an increased tariff tax “is paid solely out of the profits of 
the merchant.” To be consistent, they should assert also, that if freights were to become double what 
they are, or domestic exchanges were to run up to 10 or 15 per cent, as in 1839, nay if manufacturers 
were to put thirty oi forty per cent, additional on every article they manufactured, all this would not raise 
the price to the customer who bought the goods, but only cut down the profits of the merchant who sold 
them. But that (it will be said) is grossly absurd, contrary to daily experience, and no man of commoo 
sagacity will believe it. Veiy well. Then why believe the assertion, no whit more absurd, that the par¬ 
ticular item of cost paid to the government and called a tafiff tax, does not add to the price of the article 
taxed ? 

And then, if this bare-faced piece of sophistry were actually true, what would become of the theory of 
protection 1 If a tariff does not raise prices, or as some Don Quixotes of the protective theory will have it, 
if it lower prices, by what legerdemain does it favor home industry ? What is the complaint of the manu¬ 
facturer ? Is it that men insist upon paying him too high prices for his goods ? and does his conscience 
compel him to ask for a high tariff, in order to reduce them ? Has he been moving Heaven and Earth,, 
appealing to the public through a thousand periodicals, besieging the halls of Congress with ten thousand 
petitions, all to cut down his own prices, or, at best, to leave them just where they were, neither higher nor 
lower ? Do men—classes of men whose avowed business it is to buy cheap and sell dear—do such men. 
toil day and night, rise early and sit late, ransack their brains for schemes of commercial restriction, at the 
prompting of motives like that ? 

“ To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 

But to be grave exceeds all power of face.” 

Apart from such consideration, however, the flimsy absurdity of this doctrine— too childish for serious 
refutation, but that names of repute are among its advocates—is clearly apparent in an extreme case. 
Tobacco is worth, in the New Orleans market, some five cents a pound; or fifty dollars per hogshead of a 
thousand pounds. The duty on that article by the present British tariff is seventy-two cents a pound, or 
seven hundred and twenty dollars a hogshead. According to the theory of the protectionist, this tariff tax 
on tobacco imported into England is paid either by the foreign producer—in this case the American tobacco 
raiser—or it comes out of the profits of the importing merchant; it is not paid by the British consumer of 
the weed. Does it come out of the pocket of the tobacco planter 1 Does he receive fifty dollars per 
hogshead for his tobacco, and lose seven hundred and twenty dollars per hogshead, expenses on it 1 It 
must be a wonderful business, this tobacco planting, and men must grow marvellously rich by following 
it, at that rate ! Or is the British merchant the loser by it ? Does he pay five cents a pound for it in the 
New Orleans market, and seventy-two cents a pound to his own government, and then turn round and 
sell it to his customers for a moderate advance on five cents a pound, without any reference to the seventy- 
two cents duty, which modern theorists assure him is to be deducted from his own profits and is not to 
raise the price of the article to those who buy of him 1 That would be a novel method of doing business! 
And it would require some ingenuity to calculate, how large a fortune a merchant must have before he 
could afford to engage in the patriotic and self-sacrificing employment of retailing at seven or eight cents a 
pound tobacco that cost him seventy-seven! 

But who, in very deed, pays the tobacco tax imposed by the British tariff? Who 1 The same, who 
pays the window-tax and the bread-tax and a thousand others besides; the same from whose capacious 
pocket are taken, year after year, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, to pamper a king and pension 
an aristocracy ; John Bull, the patient, the enduring, the tax-paying; he, every time he smokes a cigar,or 
inhales a pinch of snuff, or indulges in a quid of tobacco—he and he alone pays it His government 
levies the tax, and upon him—not upon the American planter, not upon the importing or retailing mer¬ 
chant—but upon him, the consumer, falls the enormous duty. Try to persuade him that his tobacco would 
be no cheaper, if freed from the tariff tax. Explain to him that pretty theory of our American protectionists. 
You may spare yourself the trouble. John Bull is loyal and credulous, and it is no very difficult matter, 
in ordinary cases, to cast dust in his eyes; but, for any tiling so palpably absurd, he has a little too much, 
hard sense, to swallow that. 
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In this case, the fallacy of the doctrine stands forth in the extreme; in the case of a protective-tariff tax 
of forty or fifty per cent, on cotton or woollen goods, it appears in the degree only ; but in both, the prin¬ 
ciple is identical. 

An objector still replies, perhaps, that the cases are so far dissimilar that tobacco is not grown in 
England, and thus domestic competition in the article does not exist. Suppose tobacco were grown 
there ; what, then, would be the result ? Either the English-grown tobacco must then fetch seventy-seven 
cents a pound, or else no importer could afford to pay the seventy-two cents duty. In the latter case, the. 
revenue would be wholly lost. In the former case, besides the tax actually obtained by Government, 
another tax would be paid bv the tobacco consumer, not into the treasury, but into the pockets of the 
tobacco raiser, or rather of the owners of tobacco-growing lands; they would obtain ten times the real 
value of their produce. The British tariff tax on wheat is a practical illustration precisely in point. That 
article is grown in the country, and domestic competition exists. The annual produce of wheat in Great 
Britain and Ireland, according to the latest authorities, is about one hundred and twenty-five million 
bushels a year. (Note 3.) Its average price, which used to be nearly two dollars and a quurter a bushel, 
has, for the last twelve years, been a dollar and seventy-five cents. Our western country could supply the 
English market with wheat worth seventy-five cents at home, for a dollar and a quarter; or, leave ten cents 
as an additional margin, and say a dollar and thirtv-five cents. Free trade, in corn, then, might be 
expected to bring wheat down at least forty cents a bushel in England. We may consider the British 
consumer, therefore, as taxed by the corn law’s forty cents per bushel, on a hundred and twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of bushels ; that is, fifty millions of dollars annually. But the average revenue derived to the 
British Government, during the last twelve or fourteen years, from the tariff on wheat, is less than a 
million and a half oi dollars a year. (Note 4.) The practical result of the English com laws is, there¬ 
fore, that an annual tax of fifty millions is levied upon the people of Great Britain, of which upwards of 
forty-eight millions and a half is paid into the pockets of the laud-owners, and less than a million and a 
half into the coffers of the Government. Here is protection destroying revenue, as all high protection 
does. Here is the British laborer, the oppressed consumer, not only paying the tariff tax which his 
Government imposes, but for every single bushel of wheat on which he pays that tax into the national 
treasury, he pays it on thirty bushels to the nobility and landed aristocracy of his country;—“men,” as 
Jefferson expressed it, “ booted and spurred, who ride him legitimately, by the grace of Goil.” 

But the corn laws of England injure the produce trade of other nations, (our own for example,) as weli 
as oppressing the British consumer. Doubtless they do. The evil effects of these bad law’s are not wholly 
confined to the country where they are enacted. And what a comfort it must be to the laborer of Britain, 
when the earnings of two days out of every six are stolen from him, week after week and year after 
year, by a protective bread tax, to be told that Prussia, and Germany, and America, are cramped in their 
foreign commerce by the same iniquity that daily picks his pocket! 

And this system of legalized plunder it is which we are unblushingly told that we, republicans and 
freemen as we claim to be, are to admire and to imitate. But let these importers of British systems speak 
for themselves. In an address which has recently been officially put forth by the “American Institute,” 
the mouth-piece of the Ncw-York protectionists, we find the orator declaring: “The English have always 
pursued this policy of encouraging only their own people.” And tins policy, he proceeds to say, “ has 
rendered them the most W’ealthy and most powerful nation upon earth.” His conclusion is, “ Why should 
we not follow such a prosperous example?” 

Are these doctrines of the New-York protectionists disavowed by the Whig party ? Let a recent tract, 
entitled “ Tariff Doctrine,” and which is “ published by order of the Whig Congressional Executive Com¬ 
mittee ,” furnish the reply. There cannot be higher or more strictly official authority in regard to Whig 
doctrines. Now, mark what is in that tract openly avowed. On page 9, we find the following passage : 

“ We here beg leave to remark, that we know of no good reason why so large a share of our trade with 
foreign countries (more than one-third of the whole) should be carried on between the United States and 
Great Britain, unless it be owing to the w'isdom in legislation, and skill in administration, practised by that 
nation for the protection of their own interests in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures.” 

Here is an adoption, an endorsement, in the very strongest terras, by the highest official Whig authority, 
^ ’all and more than all that the orator of the Institute ventured to say. The <! Whig Congressional Ex- 
ea lt * ve Committee ” proclaim to us the “ wisdom in legislation ”—the WISDOM, observe !—the highest 
pra. ,8e which the legislators of one nation could bestow on those of another—and the ‘‘ skill in administra¬ 
tion, ” l * ie British Parliament, when it enacts its iniquitous corn laws, that qnatch the bread ere it 
a pp ri caches the starving laborer’s lips! Who, after this, will dare to deny that Whig Congressmen, with 
prdfes s ’ons about an American system ever on their lips, approve, justify, applaud, import—and that avow¬ 
edly £ nd aboveboard — the system, as they term it, the wish: and skilfully a dm j nisterkd system, of 
the Ian ^ed aristocracy of England 1 Wise! yes, if to legislate with selfish wickedness for one’s own class 
be wifti ,m ’ SkHM! yes, if to tread down the nobility of labor, like a crushed worm in the dust, be proof 
of skiff. ff 8Uc h be the wisdom and such the skill which the Whig Congressional Executive Committee 
admire, d woutly may the free citizens of democratic America pray, that, under the yoke of rulers and prin¬ 
ciples like these, never, while time lasts, may they be condemned to pass! 

Let us a dmitt, however, that the New-York orator of the Institute says one true thing: Great Britain it 
probably t!i< ’ most wealthy nation upon earth. The average income, per head, of her entire population, is 
upwards of • a hundred dollars a year; fifty per cent, higher, probably, than the average in these United 
States. (Not e But how is that average income divided ? Her people might be—with such an income 
they ought Ja be—comfortable and happy. Are they happy ? Are they comfortable ? To those who 
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read the English journals, and note the tales of misery with which these are daily filled, the questions may 
seem put in mockery. Let others, to whom the secrets of the prison-house may not have been revealed, 
examine a few authentic items here submitted : 

The first is from the statistics of an annual report recently published by the Liverpool branch of the 
Corn-Law League. In reference to the general condition of Great Britain, the report says: 

“ In our manufacturing counties every eleventh inhabitant, and in our agricultural counties every 
eighth inhabitant, is a pauper receiving parish relief. This, however, by no means represents the whole 
amount of suffering. The horror of being branded as a pauper is so prevalent among the industrial popu¬ 
lation, that thousands prefer death by gradual starvation to placing themselves on the parish funds'' — 
(Note 6 .) 

And the (London) “ League” of November 11, 1843, informs us: “At the meeting of the British asso¬ 
ciation held in Manchester last year, Dr. Alison, of Edinburgh, stated before the statistical section, that, in 
that capital, of 137,000 inhabitants, there were actually not less than 23,000 persons, or one in every six, 
in a state of utter destitution.” 

How eloquent are these mute and simple figures ! In that garden-land, where wealth holds revel, and 
luxury has set up her throne—in that land, of which we are to envy the prosperity, and emulate the exam¬ 
ple—there, pauperism decimates the population! Throughout the length and breadth of England,— 
“ merrie England” no longer !—more than one man out of every ten must bend down his soul to receive 
at the hands of a stranger—an insolent official, perhaps—the bitter dole of charity. 

Would you look yet closer upon this picture of wholesale suffering'? Take, then, another quotation 
from the Liverpool report. After stating that the council of the association had directed an official exami¬ 
nation into the social condition of their own town, the report adds, that they had first selected Vauxhall 
ward ; “ though, from the large number of superior mechanics living in the ward, it is probable that the 
average condition shown there is superior to -what might be found for the -whole borough And what is 
the condition of this ward ? Read ! 

“Nearly six thousand families reside in Vauxhall ward; of whom 881 belong to the middle class. The 
circumstances of 4,814 families were examined; every care being taken to secure accuracy in the return; 
and it was found, that, of these, 

“ 1,737 were entirely without employment; 

“ 1,587 partially employed; and 
1,490 fully employed. 

“ It was ascertained, that the total earnings of 4,387 families amounted to £2,024 per week, being 9s. 3d. 
(two dollars twenty cents) per family on the average; but that £1,030 were received by 955 families, thus 
leaving only £994 to be divided among the remaining 3,432 families, being 5s. 9d. (one dollar and forty 
cents) per week for each; or, counting four persons to a family, 24d. (five cents) per day for each indivi¬ 
dual.” 

If the account were less authentic, or less minute in its details, the result would stagger belief. In a 
ward containing 24,000 souls, of better average condition than the population of the opulent and flourish¬ 
ing city of Liverpool, more than one half the inhabitants have but the wretched allowance of five cents— 
FIVE CENTS !—a day, to keep body and soul together! that, too, in a country where wheat costs two 
dollars a bushel, and meat twelve cents a pound ! And if any one yet ask, how, with means so hopelessly 
inadequate, the lamp of life is fed at all, the report still furnishes the terrible reply: 

“ Information was also obtained as to the way in which a large portion of the indigent poor supported 
themselves. It was found that 1,052 families lived by pawning, charity, and prostitution; 1,017 by savings, 
credit, relations, and casual employment; 57 by parish relief, with other assistance.” 

More than one-half the living creatures that congregate in a princely city lingering out life on a pittance 
that equals for each individual per day the price of a sihgle pouxb of fjlou» !— less than the price of oxk 
half POtJJTD OF MEAT ! One-sixth of that entire city beggars and prostitutes ! The mind cannot grasp— 
cannot realize this wholesale exhibition of shame and wo.. “ The multitude of sad groups,” as Sterne has 
expressed it, “do but distract us.” Let us take the “ single captive,” then. And touchingly has the pic¬ 
ture been drawn by one of these down-trodden millions—a Plebeian poet—a man who has lived and 
suffered among the scenes he well describes: 

“ God help the poor ! an infant’s feeble wail 

Comes from yon narrow gateway: and behold 
A female crouching there, so deathly pale. 

Huddling her child to screen it from the cold! 

Her vesture scant, her bonnet crushed and torn, 

A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold; 

And there she bides the ruthless gale of morn, 

Which to her very heart hath sent its cold ! 

And now she sudden darts a ravening look, 

As one with new hot bread comes past the nook ! 

And, as the tempting load is onward borne, 

She weeps! God help thee, hapless one, forlorn !” 

Let it not be imagined that such examples of wretchedness arc found among the outcasts of great cities 
alone. The leprosy of destitution has spread itself far and wide, over the entire extent of the land; enter¬ 
ing not alone the cellar or the garret of the crowded alley, but penetrating to the hamlet of the cottager. 
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to the cold and comfortless hearth of the tiller of the soil. He who feeds the world is himself on the verge 
of starvation! “There is not a step,” says the Westminster Review, “ but simply a hand’s breadth, 
between the agricultural laborer and pauperism.” A laborer at Bidefort, in Devonshire, was recently tried 
for stealing a piece of bacon; and the wife of his employer deposed: 

“ My husband gives the prisoner six shillings (a dollar and forty-six cents) a week. We sometimes gave 
him his dinner , if toe thought he had none. Six shillings is the usual rate of -wages." 

“The prisoner had n wife and three children; the jury found him guilty, but recommended him to 
mercy on account of his poverty.” 

Where, then, is the abundant wealth, which England’s political writers vauntingly put forth, in their 
long statistical tables, as the heritage of her favored people ? Where ? We hear daily instances among 
her nobility and gentry of men dying, and leaving behind them a million of dollars, five, ten—in a recent 
case twenty millions—to. curse and ruin, mind and body, those who succeed to the bloated inheritance. 
The farm laborer, with his wife and her little ones to clothe and feed—toiling to live, and living only to 
die—receives in return for an entire week of that ceaseless toil, the price of one bushel of wheat; but the 
stock of cigars of the late Duke of Sussex was sold, the other day at auction, for Ten Thousand Dollars ! 

And this is the land—its people crushed down with poverty, its nobles revelling in pomp and pride— 
this is the wealthy and powerful nation, whose system of policy we are to adopt; the wickedness—that is 
the honest word—the wickedness of whose rulers we are to set up as a shining light to guide our states¬ 
men—as a lamp to direct our steps! 

Has not the “ Whig Congressional Executive Committee ” officially extolled the wisdom of that system— 
expressly avowed their admiration of the skill of these rulers ? And have we not found it written, “ Wet 
should we sot FOLLOW such a pnosPERous example'?” Shame! Shame on the question ! There may 
be one excuse—there is but one—for the man, treading this soil of the free, who could put such a question 
to a republican audience; and it is, that he knew nothing of the actual state ol that country, whose “ pros¬ 
perous example ” he holds up to our envy and imitation. 

And it is he, and such as he, who me terribly shocked at foreign importations of linens and broad¬ 
cloths and calicoes! They detest and abjure the abomination of clothing from a British loom. Ah ! 
truly has politics her Pharisees, as well as religion—men who strain at a gnat and swallow a cameL 
Foreign importations! Better a whole world of British calicoes than one British system ! Our wives and 
children may wear the one, and be no whit the worse republicans for the cheap and simple w ear; but let our 
statesmen imitate and adopt the other, and it will sap the foundation of our institutions; ay ! endanger— 
did it not once in the days of the blue cockade and palmetto button ?—endanger even the integrity of our 
Union. 

To no illiberal prejudice let us appeal. He is the enemy of his kind who would suborn, as auxiliary in 
party strife, the evil spirit of national animosity. So far as the doings of other nations are just and wise, 
we are not permitted only—by the dictates of enlightened policy we are enjoined—to imitate them ; and there 
is an example, a noble example set us by Great Britain, which we would do well to follow; but an exam¬ 
ple set by her suffering Many, not by her ruling Few. Let us distinguish—and we are too apt to overlook 
this—let us distinguish well between the People and their Rulers—between the oppressors and the op¬ 
pressed. These oppressors we might still address, as that apostle of Freedom, good old John Milton, 
addressed them two hundred years ago : 

“Lords and Commons of England! Consider what it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors; a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, 
subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath any point—the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
What wants there, to such atowardly and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful laborers, to make a knowing 
people?” 

Such faithful laborers have been found. The spirit of Hampden and of Sidney—that spirit from which 
an offset was erst transplanted to these shores, to spread and flourish, and bless this Western republic—that 
sturdy spirit lives in the little island yet. It is, 'even now, stirring up her thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands ; and these are banding themselves together, to destroy, by the slow but resistless force of reason 
and of public opinion, that iniquitous system which our own aristocracy still hope to retain and to per¬ 
petuate. 

At a recent meeting of the Free-trade League, held at Manchester, sixty thousand dollars (practical 
proof of sincerity, that!) were collected in a single day. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars have 
been subscribed to the League fund this season, already ; and the friends of that Association confidently 
assert that, “ if necessary, double the amount will be raised next year.” These vast sums are expended 
in disseminating cheap pamphlets, explaining and enforcing the doctrines of free trade. Last year, in the 
course of six weeks, one million packages, each containing twelve short tracts, were gratuitously distributed 
throughout Great Britain. 

But while the friends of equal rights in England are thus nobly waging battle against the monopoly of 
their protective system, we are called upon to foster the iniquity they are discarding; and as they chase the 
unsightly monster from his den in the Old World, we are to receive and pamper him in the rich fields 
and free forests of the New ? 

The success, however, or the failure of foreign attempts at reform, should not influence our course. Let 
European nations act as they will, our duty is simple and straightforward. A free government has no 
right to her children of preference. A law expressly framed to favor one class, or say, to relieve one class 
of the community from a burden by shifting that burden, directly or indirectly, to the shoulders of another 
class, is more than an injustice—it is a usurpation. The necessity for revenue justifies taxation. Nothing- 



else can. To tax permanently, in any form, with any intention, beyond the limit of necessary revenue, is 

to CONFISCATE. 

And for whom, in our country, this usurpation! For whose benefit this confiscation of the property of 
free, citizens 1 It is bad enough when the reckless Many, in the pride of their numerical strength, ride over 
the rights of the helpless Few ; it is far worse when the Many suffer, that the Few may gain. Class legis¬ 
lation is ever to be deprecated; yet if it have an excusable phase, it is, when inordinate wealth is made to 
bear a disproportioned burden in favor, and for the relief, of poverty. 

But how stands the case now before us 7 The agricultural interest bears the burden ; the trading and 
manufacturing classes reap the benefit. Now, for every person actually engaged in trade or manufacture, 
in the United States, there are upwards of four employed in agriculture; and the wages and profits of the 
former average, as the late census returns prove, upwards of fiftt pen cent, higher than those of the 
latter; in the proportion of fifteen dollars a month to the farmer, and more than trwenty-five dollars a 
month to the manufacturer. Thus, then, a privileging tariff acts. It takes from the pockets of four men, 
to fill the purse of one; and—using the terms rich and poor by comparison—it selects the poor from whom 
to take, and the rich to whom to give. Let the people of this Republic but see and test, and thoroughly 
understand such a system, and its existence and its injustice will soon terminate together ! 

It is true, and ought not to be forgotten, that there are very many, among our manufacturers, who are 
moderate and far-sighted enough to regret the importunate and unreasonable claims set up by the class to 
which they belong; and who are satisfied with that measure of protection which a strictly revenue tariff of 
necessity affords them. They feel that sudden fluctuations are ruinous to commerce. They are fully 
aware, that stability, with a low revenue duty, is, in the end, far preferable to instability, the sure result, as 
Henry Clay has himself confessed, of high protection. 

But it must be admitted, that the same spirit of moderation and-conciliation, which thus animates a 
minority only among manufacturers, is shown by almost the entire body of those who suffer under the 
protective system. Observe the reasonableness of the position which the opponents of a protective tariff 
assume. The South and the West almost unanimously consent to any tariff tax that is required for- 
economical revenue. To adopt that mode of taxation at all, is a great concession to their brethren of the 
North and East; and as such, they ought to regard it. To the amount of the revenue duty their manu¬ 
factures are, not protected but privileged. It is a bounty granted to them, incidentally indeed, but not 
the less at the expense of others. The friends of a revenue tariff do not complain of that, however; but 
what they do complain of is, that these favored sections of the Union, not satisfied with the privilege of 
such a tariff, are, like other privileged bodies, ever grasping after more. The anti-protectionists agree to 
pay, in an indirect form for the advantage of manufacturers, twenty—twenty-five per cent.—one dollar for 
every four or five of first cost—or even more if fairly required for revenue—on articles coming into com¬ 
petition with their manufactures. They make no objection to all this. But what they do object to is, that 
this monopolizing interest, after all they have done for it, should still, like the horse-leach, cry Give! give! 
—that, in spite of tacit pledges once solemnly made to the contrary, it has demanded, and obtained at the 
hands of a Whig Congress, a tariff as high—to the full as odiously oppressive—as that of 1828 ; the same 
that half kindled the torch of civil war in the land, and threatened—what the united forces of Europe 
might attempt in vain—the very dismemberment of our glorious Confederacy. 


NOTE. 1. 

The first English corn law was passed in 167u. it imposed “prohibitory duties on the imporiadon 
of wheat, till the price rose to 53s. 4d., and a duty of ts. between that price and 80s.”— McCulloch's Dic¬ 
tionary of Commerce, p. 404. 

It is a singular item in the history of commercial restrictions, that from the conquest until the year 
1836, the exportation of wheat from England was actually prohibited: afterwards, heavy duties were 
imposed upon exportation ; now it is free. “For 500 years after the conquest, importation was substan¬ 
tially free while, “ during the last century and a half it has. for the most part, been subjected to severe 
restrictions.'’— Ibid., p. 403. _ 


NOTE 2. 

In Senate, January 26, 1838, pending the discussion ol the bill, granting “ pre-emptions to actual set¬ 
tlers,” Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, said: “In no shape in which the bill could be placed, could he be 
brought to vote for it. The whole pre-emption system was a violation of all law, and an encouragement 
for persons to go on the public lands and take the choicest portion of them, as suited their interests or 
inclinations.”— Congressional Globe, 2 d Session, 2oth Congress, p. 142. 

Mr. Clay’s language on this occasion, as given in Niles’s Register, is: “ All pre-emption laws were 
nothing more than a struggle between those who would violate the law and those who would maiutain. 
its supremacy.”— Register of February 3, 1838, p. 358. And again: “He (Mr. Clay) would like to 
know by what authority such a bill could be passed. He regarded it as a reward for the violation of 
law,” &c.— Same Register, p. 359. , , _ „ 

In Senate, January 27, 1838, Mr. Tipton said: “ He understood that the Senator from Kentucky- 
denounced the settlers on the lauds as a lawless banditti of land robbers, unjustly grasping at the public 
treasure.” , „ , , 

Heie Mr. Clay rose and said, “ He would repeat what he did say on the occasion referred to by the 
honorable Senator from Indiana. He did say, that the squatters on the public lands were a lawless 
rabble; that they might as well seize upon our forts, our arsenals, or on the public treasure, as to rush 
out and seize on the public lands,”— National Intelligencer of February 5,1838. 
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NOTE. 3. t 3 , . 

McOusen, in his “General Statistics of the British Empire,’’ 1836, p. 30, states, that “ the land culti¬ 
vated in wheat in the United Kingdom, is certainly upwards of five millions of acres.” He estimates 
the average produce per acre at 4 quarters, or 32 bushels; but this is probably too high. Spaceman, in 
his “ Statistics of the British Empire,” 1843, p. 13, gives us the average produce from the year 1828 to 
1842 at 21 bushels per acre; adding, however, that re.cent improvements in agriculture have raised it, 
perhaps a sixth. Taking it at 25 bushels per acre, which may be near the truth, it would give us one 
hundred and twenty-five million bushels, as the annual production of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The average price for 30 years, from 1800 to 1830, was two dollars and tweuty-three cents a bushel. 
Latterly it has been lower. For the last 12 years, namely, from 1831 to 1842 inclusive, the average has 
been seven shillings and two pence, or a dollar and seventy-five cents, per bushel.— Spackman , p. . 1;». 
That was its average for the year 1842. {Ibid.) At that price the duty is nearly two shillings, say fifty 
cents, a bushel. , ... 

The average price of wheat in France (separated but by a narrow channel from corn-law-rumen 
England) from 1819 to 1836 inclusive, was 40 shillings and a penny per quarter; or a dollar and twenly- 
two cen‘s per bashel.— Supplement to McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, article Corn, p. 35. 

The closest rate of exchange of flour for wheat is 4 bushels and 45 lbs. for a barrel of 196 lbs. This 
would bring flour up to five cgnts a pound, where wheat is worth $2 a bushel. As this has been about the 
average price of wheat in England for the last 40 years, the price—the retail price especially of flour 
in England throughout that period cannot have averaged less thanyiwe cents a pound. 

NOTE 4. . . 

It is well known, that the British tariff duties on wheat are graduated, according to what is caned the 
“sliding >caleso that in proportion as the price of wheat rises tfie duty diminishes; and as the price 
of wheat sinks the duty increases. At the usual prices of wheat, the'duty amounts nearly to a prohibi¬ 
tion. fcpackman, in his “Statistics of the British Empire”(for 1643, at page 42) gives the “total 
quantity of foreign and colonial wheat entered for home consumption, from 15th July, 1828, to December, 
1841, with the total amount of duty received thereon.” The quantity is 13,555,471 quarters, and the 
total duty (fur thirteen years and a half) is £3,779,417; or between 18 and 19 millions of dollars. This 
gives the average total of doty paid into the treasury each year, about $1,400,000; which is but about 
the one hundred and seventieth part of the entire taxes levied in Great Britain. 

NOTE 5. , w . 

In table No. 17, appended to Senator Woodbury’s tariff speech of Feb. 7 and 8, 1844, Mr. W. gives as 
an average obtained from the census documents, the yearly income per head for each individual in the 
United States, seventy-one dollars. This, though the data are imperfect, is probably near the truth. 

Spackman (Statistics 1813, p. 160) gives us the estimated yearly income of Great Britain and Ireland 
at £535,291,447 sterling; with a population of about 263 millions; shy £20, or a hundred dollars, a 
head. Other writers (McQueen. for example, Statistics p. 220) estimate the total income as high as /00 
millions; which would give a hundred and thirty dollars a head. Call it but a hundred and seven 
dollars ; and it would exceed, by fifty per cent., the average income of the United States as computed by 
Mr. Woodbury. _ 

NOTE 6. 

See “Annual Report of the Council of the Liverpool Anti-monopoly Association (Liverpool branch 
of the League) for the year 1842,” first quotation at page 29; the second at page 6. On the. latter page 
is a note appended to the item of “ 1587 families partially employed j” which note reads thus: 

“ Of whom 27 were employed 5 days per week. 

324 do. 4 do. 

595 do. 3 do. 

465 do. 2 do. 

176 do. 1 do. 


It is added here, to show the care and accuracy bestowed on an investigation, that discloses such start¬ 
ling and terrible results. , , . _ . „ 

It is not, of course, argued, that these results are all to be ascribed to com laws or a tariff system ; but 
the existence of snch wide-spreading misery shows the utter fallacy of the common argument, that we 
ought to imitate England’s system of policy, because of her “ prosperous example.” 

That England’s tariff and excise systems, furnishing, in an indirect form, nine-tenths of her revenue, 
incalculably aggravate ihese evils, no one conversant with the facts will deny. The (London) League 
of March 9, 1844, furnishes the detailed expenditure of two English families, selected as personally 
known to ihe writer, neither being extreme cases; showing, item by item, the proportion of taxes paid 
under this system, bv the rich and the poor. The one family is that of John Allen, a working man, with 
a wife and five children; his expenditure was about $250, his taxes $25. The other, that of a family in 
easy circumstances, spending about $7,000 a year; their taxes about $400; and of these last Sir Robert 
Peel’s lately enacted income tax raised upwards of one half. The poor man paid ten per cent, of his 
small income, the rich man six per cent, of his large one; and before the enacting of the income tax, the 
proportion would have been ten to three. Yet even this gross disparity gives one no just idea of the 
actual state of ihe case. The tariff on wheat alone puts into the pockets of the landed proprietor more, 
twice over, than all the taxes that proprietor pays, direct or indirect. 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Including the Period from his Infancy until he entered Congress. 

The object of the present memoir of John Caldwell Calhoun is not to 
present a biography of the man, but to describe him as a statesman; to 
draw and to develop his character in that capacity, and to trace his emi¬ 
nent public services during a long career in one of the most eventful pe¬ 
riods of human history. To dwell on a character like his, distinguished 
by every trait that should win esteem and command admiration, would be 
to the biographer a most attractive labour; but the pleasure of depicting 
a private life elevated by spotless purity and integrity, and a severe sim¬ 
plicity of tastes and habits, must be relinquished—except so far as occa¬ 
sional reference to his early history may become necessary—for the high¬ 
er duty of portraying his intellectual features, and of explaining his mo¬ 
tives and conduct as a public man. It is not our aim to commend him to 
public affection, or to enlist popular sympathy in his behalf, but rather to 
show to the world, not for his sake, but for its own instruction, the deep 
influence of this master-mind upon the great political events of his age. 

A fair and impartial review of the career of this eminent statesman in 
connexion with public affairs, is necessary to a thorough understanding 
of the course of our own government for nearly two thirds of its existence. 
Such a review, it is believed, would be no unacceptable offering at the 
present time. Throughout the whole period from 1811 up to the pres- is' 
ent time he has served the Union in the various capacities of Represent¬ 
ative, Secretary of War, Vice-president, and Senator. He has taken 
a prominent and influential part in all the great questions which have 
arisen during that long interval ; and, although he has asked a release 
from farther public service, it is not impossible that he may be destined 
to close his career as a statesman in another and a higher station. With 
faculties unclouded, with physical powers unimpaired, with a judgment 
matured by observation and experience, with an intrepidity untamed by 
the many trying vicissitudes of his extraordinary life, and with an activity 
whose energies are unabated by time, it is probable that the American 
people will not dispense with such services as he might render in the 
highest sphere open to American statesmen. 

Mr. Calhoun is a native of South Carolina, and was born in Abbeville ^ 
District on the 18th of March, 1782. His family is Irish on both sides. 

His father, Patrick Calhoun, was born in Donegal, in Ireland, but the fam¬ 
ily emigrated when Patrick was a child, first to Pennsylvania, where they 
remained some years, and then to the western part of Virginia, from 
whence they were driven by the Indians after Braddock’s defeat. They 
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removed finally to South Carolina in 1756, when Patrick settled on the 
place where the subject of this sketch was born, and which still continues 
in the family of his younger brother. His mother, whose maiden name 
was Caldwell, was born in Charlotte County, Virginia. They had five 
children, one daughter and four sons, of whom John was the youngest but 
one. He was called after his maternal uncle, Major John Caldwell, whom 
^ the Tories had murdered in cold blood, and in his own yard, after destroy¬ 
ing his house by fire. If time permitted, it might be interesting here to 
trace the effect which the traditions of the stirring scenes of a pioneer’s 
life might have had upon the mind and character of young Calhoun. His 
paternal and maternal family both being Whig, they were exposed not 
only to hostile Indian incursions, but also to Tory outrages. They main- 
tained their foothold on the soil despite the conflicts of an almost con¬ 
stant border warfare, and adhered to their country amid the horrors of 
civil strife and in the face of foreign invaders. But they had need both 
of courage and constancy to bear them through the severe trials to which 
they were exposed. Of three maternal uncles able to bear arms, one per¬ 
ished as we have before described, another fell at the battle of Cowpens 
with thirty sabre wounds, and a third, taken prisoner by the English, was 
immured for nine months in the dungeons of St. Augustine. Nor was 
Patrick Calhoun, the father, indebted to anything less than a strong arm 
and a stout heart for his escape from the perils which surrounded him. 
Upon one occasion, with thirteen other whites, he maintained a desperate 
conflict for hours with the Cherokee Indians, until, overwhelmed by su¬ 
perior numbers, he was forced to retreat, leaving seven of his companions 
dead upon the field. Three days after, they returned to bury their dead, 
and found the bodies of twenty-three Indian warriors, who had perished 
in the same conflict. At another time, he was singled out by an Indian 
distinguished for his prowess as a chief and for his skill with the rifle. 
The Indian taking to a tree, Calhoun secured himself behind a log, from 
whence he drew the Indian’s fire four times by holding his hat on a stick 
a little above his hiding-place. The Indian at length exhibited a portion 
of his person in an effort to ascertain the effect of his shot, when he re¬ 
ceived a ball from his enemy in the shoulder, which forced him to fly. 
But the hat exhibited the traces of four balls by which it had been perfo¬ 
rated. The effect of this mode of life upon a mind naturally strong and 
inquisitive was to create a certain degree of contempt for the forms of 
civilized life, and for all that was merely conventional in society. He 
claimed all the rights which nature and reason seemed to establish, and 
he acknowledged no obligation which was not supported by the like sanc¬ 
tions. It was under this conviction that, upon one occasion, he and his 
neighbours weut down within twenty-three miles of Charleston, armed 
with rifles, to exercise a right of suffrage which had been disputed: a 
contest which ended in electing him to the Legislature of the state, in 
which body he served for thirty years. Relying upon virtue, reason, 
and courage as all that constituted the true moral strength of man, he at¬ 
tached too little importance to mere information, and never feared to en¬ 
counter an adversary who, in that respect, had the advantage over him: a 
confidence which many of the events of his life seemed to justify. In¬ 
deed, he once appeared as his own advocate in a case in Virginia, in 
which he recovered a tract of land in despite of the regularly-trained dispu¬ 
tants who sought to embarrass and defeat him. He opposed the Federal 
Constitution, because, as he said, it permitted other people than those of 
South Carolina to tax the people of South Carolina, and thus allowed tax¬ 
ation without representation, which was a violation of the fundamental 
principle of the Revolutionary struggle. 
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We have heard his son say that among his earliest recollections was 
one of a conversation when he was nine years of age, in which his father 
maintained that government to be best which allowed the largest amount 
of individual liberty compatible with social order and tranquillity, and in¬ 
sisted that the improvements in political science would be found to consist 
in throwing off many of the restraints then imposed by law, and deemed 
necessary to an organized society. It may well be supposed that his son 
John was an attentive and eager auditor, and such lessons as these must 
doubtless have served to encourage that free spirit of inquiry, and that 
intrepid zeal for truth for which he has been since so much distinguished. 
The mode of thinking which was thus encouraged may, perhaps, have 
compensated in some degree the want of those early advantages which 
are generally deemed indispensable to great intellectual progress. Of 
these he had comparatively few. But this was compensated by those 
natural gifts which give great minds the mastery over difficulties which 
the timid regard as insuperable. Indeed, we have here another of those 
rare instances in which the hardiness of natural genius is seen to defy all 
obstacles, and develops its flower and matures its fruit under circum¬ 
stances apparently the most unpropitious. 

The section of the country in which his family resided was then newly 
settled, and in a rude frontier state. There was not an academy in all the 
upper part of the state, and none within fifty miles, except one at about 
that distance in Columbia county, Georgia, which was kept by his broth¬ 
er-in-law, Mr. Waddell, a Presbyterian clergyman. There were but a few 
scattered schools in the whole of that region, and these were such as are 
usually found on the frontier, in which reading, writing, and arithmetic 
were imperfectly taught. At the age of thirteen he was placed under the. 
charge of his brother-in-law to receive his education. Shortly after, his 
father died j this was followed by the death of his sister, Mrs. Waddell, 
within a few weeks, and the academy was then discontinued, which sus¬ 
pended his education before it had fairly commenced. His brother-in- 
law, with whom he was still left, was absent the greater part of the time, 
attending to his clerical duties, and his pupil thus found himself on a se¬ 
cluded plantation, without any white companion during the greater por¬ 
tion of the time. A situation apparently so unfavourable to improvement 
turned out, in his case, to be the reverse. Fortunately tor him, there was a 
small circulating library in the house, of which his brother-in-law was libra¬ 
rian, and, in the absence of all company and amusements, that attracted 
his attention. His taste, although undirected, led him to history, to the 
neglect of novels and other lighter reading ; and so deeply was he inter¬ 
ested, that in a short time he read the whole of the small stock of his¬ 
torical works contained in the library, consisting of Rollin’s Ancient His¬ 
tory, Robertson’s Charles V., his South America, and Voltaire’s Charles 
XII After despatching these, he turned with like eagerness to Cook’s 
Voyages (the large edition), a small volume of Essays by Brown, and 
Locke on the Understanding, which he read as far as the chapter on In¬ 
finity. All this was the work of but fourteen weeks. So intense was his 
application that his eyes became seriously afiected, his countenance pal¬ 
lid, and his frame emaciated. His mother, alarmed at the intelligence of 
his health, sent for him home, where exercise and amusement soon re¬ 
stored his strength, and he acquired a fondness for hunting, fishing, and 
other country sports. Four years passed away in these pursuits, and in 
attention to the business of the farm while his elder brothers were absent, 
to the entire neglect of his education. But the time was not lost. Exer¬ 
cise and rural sports invigorated his frame, while his labours on the farm 
gave him a taste for agriculture, which he has always retained, and in the 
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pursuit of which he finds delightful occupation for his intervals of leisure from 
public duties. 

About this time an incident occurred upon which turned his after life. His 
second brother, James, who had been placed at a counting-house m Charles¬ 
ton, returned to spend the summer of 1800 at home. John had determined 
to become a planter; but James, objecting to this, strongly urged him to ac¬ 
quire a good education, and pursue one of the learned professions. He re¬ 
plied that he was not averse to the course advised, but there were two difficul¬ 
ties in the way: one was to obtain the assent of his mother, without which he 
could not think of leaving her, and the other was the want of means. He said 
his property was small and his resolution fixed : he would far rather be a 
planter than a half-informed physician or lawyer. With this determination, he 
could not bring his mind to select either without ample preparation; but if the 
consent of their mother should be freely given, and he (James) thought he 
could so manage his property as to keep trim in funds for seven years of study 
preparatory to entering his profession, he would leave home and commence his 
education the next week. His mother and brother agreeing to his conditions, he 
accordingly left home the next week for Dr. Waddell’s, who had married again, 
and resumed his academy in Columbia county, Georgia. This was in June, 
£-''1800, in the beginning of his 19th year, at which time it may be said he com¬ 
menced his education, his tuition having been previously very imperfect, and 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic in an ordinary country school. His 
progress here was so rapid that in two years he entered the junior class of Yale 
College, and graduated with distinction in 1804, just four years from the time 
he commenced his Latin grammar. He was highly esteemed by Dr. Dwight, 
then the president of the college, although they differed widely in politics, and 
at a time when political feelings were intensely bitter. The doctor was an 
ardent Federalist, and Mr. Calhoun was one of a very few, in a class of more 
than seventy, who had the firmness openly to avow and maintain the opinions 
of the Republican party, and, among others, that the people were the only le¬ 
gitimate source of political power. Dr. Dwight entertained a different opinion. 
In. a recitation during the senior year, on the chapter on Politics in Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, the doctor, with the intention of eliciting his opinion, pro¬ 
pounded to Mr. Calhoun the question, as to the legitimate source of power. He 
did not decline an open and direct avowal of his opinion. A discussion ensued 
between them, which exhausted the time allotted for the recitation, and in which 
the pupil maintained his opinions with such Vigour of argument and success as 
to elicit from his distinguished teacher the declaration, in speaking of him to a 
friend, that “ the young man had talent enough to be President of the United 
States,” which he accompanied by a prediction that he would one day attain 
that station. 

An English oration was assigned to Mr. Calhoun at the Commencement. 
He selected for his thesis, “ The qualifications necessary to constitute a perfect 
statesman,” and prepared his oration, but was prevented from delivering it by a 
severe indisposition. After graduating, he commenced the study of the law, and 
devoted three years to that and miscellaneous reading, eighteen months of which 
were spent at Litchfield, Connecticut, where a celebrated law-school was kept 
at that time by Judge Reeves and Mr. Gould. He acquired great distinction at 
the school. It was there that he successfully cultivated, in a debating society, 
his talents for extemporary speaking. The residue of the time was spent in the 
offices of Mr. De Saussure, of Charleston (afterward chancellor), and of Mr. 
is George Bowie, of Abbeville. Having spent seven years in preparation, accord¬ 
ing to his determination when he commenced his education, and having passed 
his examination for admission to the bar, he began the practice ol law in his na¬ 
tive district. He rose at once into full practice, taking a stand with the oldest 
^ and ablest lawyers on the circuit 
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He continued but a short time at the bar. While he was yet a student, after 
his return from Litchfield to Abbeville, an incident occurred which agitated the 
whole Union, and contributed to give to Mr. Calhoun’s life, at that early period, 
the political direction which it has ever since kept—the attack of the English 
frigate Leopard on the American frigate Chesapeake. It led to public meetings all 
over the Union, in which resolutions were passed expressive of the indignation 
of the people, and their firm resolve to stand by the government in whatever 
measure it might think proper to adopt to redress the outrage. At that called 
in his native district, he was appointed one of the committee to prepare a report 
and resolutions to be presented to a meeting to be convened to receive them on 
an appointed day. Mr. Calhoun was requested by the committee to prepare 
them, which he did so much to their satisfaction, that he was appointed to ad¬ 
dress the meeting on the occasion before the vote was taken on the resolutions. 
The meeting was large, and it was the first time he had ever appeared before 
the public. He acquitted himself with such success that his name was pre¬ 
sented as a candidate for the state Legislature at the next election. He was 
elected at the head of the ticket, and at a time when the prejudice against law¬ 
yers was so strong in the district that no one of the profession who had offered 
for many years previously had ever succeeded. This was the commencement 
of his political life, and the first evidence he ever received of the confidence of 
the people of the state—a confidence which has continued ever since constantly 
increasing, without interruption or reaction, for the third of a century ; and which, 
for its duration, universality, and strength, may be said to be without a parallel 
in any other state, or in the case of any other public man. 

He served two sessions in the state Legislature. It was not long after he 
took his seat before he distinguished himself. Early in the session an informal 
meeting of the Republican portion of the members was called to nominate can¬ 
didates for the places of President and Vice-president of the United States. 
Mr. Madison was nominated for the presidency without opposition. When 
the nomination for the vice-presidency was presented, Mr. Calhoun embraced 
the occasion to present his opinion in reference to coming events, as bearing 
on the nomination. He reviewed the state of the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain and France, the two great belligerents which were 
then struggling for mastery, and in their struggle trampling on the rights of neu¬ 
trals, and especially ours he touched on the restrictive system which had been 
resorted to by the government to protect our rights, and expressed his doubt of 
its efficacy, and the conviction that a war with Great Britain would be una¬ 
voidable. ' “ It was,” he said, “ in this state of things, of the utmost importance 
that the ranks of the Republican party should be preserved undisturbed and un¬ 
broken by faction or discord.” He then adverted to the fact, that a discontent¬ 
ed portion of the party had given unequivocal evidence of rallying round the 
name of the venerable vice-president, George Clinton (whose re-nomination was 
proposed), and of whom he spoke highly; but he gave it as his opinion, that should 
he be nominated and re-elected, he would become the nucleus of all the dis¬ 
contented portion of the party, and thus make a formidable division in its ranks 
should the country be forced into war. These persons, he predicted, would ulti¬ 
mately rally under De Witt Clinton, the nephew, whom he described as a man 
of distinguished talents and aspiring disposition. To avoid the danger, he sug¬ 
gested for nomination the name of John Langdon, of New-Hampshire, of whom 
he spoke highly both as to talents and patriotism. 

It was Mr. Calhoun’s first effort in a public capacity. The manner and mat¬ 
ter excited great applause ; and when it is recollected that these remarks pre¬ 
ceded the declaration of war more than three years, and how events happened 
according to his anticipations, it affords a striking proof of that sagacity, at so 
early a period, for which he has since been so much distinguished. It at once 
gave him a stand among the most distinguished members of the Legislature. 
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During the short period he remained a member, he originated and carried 
through several measures, which proved in practice to be salutary, and have 
become a permanent portion of the legislation of the state. 


CHAPTER II. 

Including the period from his entering Congress until his appointment as Secretary of War. 

In the mean time, the growing difficulties in our foreign relations, especially 
with Great Britain, impressed the community at large with the belief that war 
with that formidable power was approaching. The impression naturally turned 
the attention of the people, in selecting candidates for Congress, to those whom 
they believed to be the most competent to serve them at so trying a period. 
The eyes of the congressional district in which Mr. Calhoun resided were 
turned towards him, and he was elected by an overwhehning majority over his 
opponent. This was in the fall of 1810, and he took his seat in the councils 
of the nation a year afterward, in the first session of the twelfth Congress, 
known as the Avar session, with his two distinguished colleagues, Mr. Cheves 
and Mr. Lowndes, who, like himself, had been elected in reference to the critical 
condition of the country. His reputation had preceded him, and he was placed 
second on the Committee of Foreign Relations, which, in the existing state of our 
relations with the two great belligerents, was regarded as the most important of 
the committees, and was, accordingly, filled by members selected in reference 
to the magnitude of its duties. The other distinguished individuals who com¬ 
posed it were Peter B. Porter, the chairman, and Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, 
on the Republican side, and John Randolph and Philip Barton Key on the other. 
It was, indeed, an eventful period of our history, and the duties which it imposed 
on the committee were of the most difficult and responsible character. 

It is not easy, at this day, to estimate the magnitude of the crisis. Our pres¬ 
ent government had its origin just preceding the commencement of the great 
Revolution in France, which, in its progress, involved her in a war without ex¬ 
ample or parallel in the history of the world, taking into estimate its cause, ex¬ 
tent, duration, the immensity of force brought into conflict, the skill which di¬ 
rected it, the variety and magnitude of its incidents, and the importance of the 
stake at issue. England was the great antagonist power to France in this 
mighty struggle, whose shocks reached even our distant shores. From the be¬ 
ginning, our mutual rights were invaded by both sides, and our peace endan¬ 
gered ; but so recently had our government been established, so hazardous was 
it to put it to the test of war, and especially in such a struggle, and so advan¬ 
tageous to our commerce and prosperity was our position as a neutral power, 
while all Europe was at war, that it became the fixed policy of the government 
to preserve peace and bear wrongs, so long as the one could be preserved and 
the other endured without sacrificing the honour and independence of the coun¬ 
try. This pacific and wise policy was, with some slight exceptions, steadily 
pursued for more than fifteen years. At length came the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees on the part of France, and the hostile orders in council on the part of 
England, which forced on our government the embargo and other restrictive 
measures, adopted from an anxious desire of preserving peace, and in the hope 
of obtaining respect for our rights from one or other of the two belligerents. 
Experience soon proved how impotent these measures were, and how fallacious 
was our hope. The encroachments on our rights and independence continued 
to advance, till England at length pushed her aggressions so far that our com¬ 
merce was reduced to a state of dependance as complete as when we were her 
colonies, and our ships were converted, at the same time, into a recruiting-ground 
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to man her navy. Not a vessel of ours was permitted to reach Europe but 
through her ports, and more than 3000 of our hardy seamen were impressed 
into her service, to fight battles in which they had no interest. Our independ¬ 
ence, as far as the ocean was concerned, had become an empty name ; but so 
hazardous was it to take up arms in the unprepared state of the country, and to 
be drawn into a struggle apparently so fearful and interminable between the two 
first powers on earth, that the stoutest and boldest might well have paused at 
taking the step. 

It was in such a crisis of our affairs that Mr. Calhoun took his seat in Con¬ 
gress. To him it was not unexpected. He had little confidence from the be¬ 
ginning in the peaceful measures resorted to for the redress of our wrongs, and 
saw beforehand that the final alternatives would be war or submission, and had 
deliberately made up his mind, that to lose independence, and to sink down into 
a state of acknowledged inferiority, depending for security on forbearance, and 
not on our capacity and disposition to defend ourselves, would be the worst 
calamity which could befall the country. According to his opinion, the ability 
of the government to defend the country against external danger, and to cause 
its rights to be respected from without, was as essential as protection against 
violence within, and that, if it should prove incompetent to meet successfully the 
hazard of a just and necessary war, it would fail in one of the two great objects 
for which it was instituted, and that the sooner it was known the better. With 
these fixed opinions, his voice, on taking his seat, was for the most decisive 



course. 

The President’s Message, at the opening of the session, was, in its general -co¬ 
features, warlike, and yet there were expressions of an ambiguous character, 
which led many to doubt what course of policy was really intended by the ad¬ 
ministration. The portion which related to our affairs with other powers was 
referred to the Committee of Foreign Relations. The excitement in the coun¬ 
try was intense, and party spirit never ran higher. All eyes were turned on 
the proceedings of the committee. They reported, at an early period of the 
session, resolutions strongly recommending immediate and extensive prepara¬ 
tions to defend our rights and redress our wrongs by an appeal to arms. The 
debate was opened by the chairman, Mr. Porter, and he was followed on the 
same side by Mr. Grundy. It was allotted to Mr. Calhoun to follow Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph, who, on the opposite side, succeeded Mr. Grundy in an able and elo¬ 
quent speech. The discussion from the beginning excited profound interest, 
both in the body and the crowded audience daily assembled in the lobby and 
galleries, and this interest had increased as the discussion advanced. It was 
Mr. Calhoun’s first speech in Congress, except a few brief remarks on the Ap¬ 
portionment Bill. The trial was a severe one; expectation was high. The 
question was of the greatest magnitude, and he to whom he had to reply, a vet¬ 
eran statesman of unsurpassed eloquence. How he acquitted himself, the pa¬ 
pers of the day will best attest. The remarks of the Richmond Enquirer, then, 
as now, a leading journal on the Republican side, may be taken as an example. 

Mr. Ritchie, in his remarks on the speeches, after characterizing Mr. Randolph’s, 
said: “ Mr. Calhoun is clear and precise in his reasoning, marching up directly 
to the object of his attack, and felling down the errors of his opponent with the 
club of Hercules ; not eloquent in his tropes and figures, but, like Fox, in the 
moral elevation of his sentiments ; free from personality, yet full of those fine 
touches of indignation, which are the severest cut to the man of feeling. His 
speech, like a fine drawing, abounds in those lights and shades which set off 
each other : the cause of his country is robed in light, while her opponents are 
wrapped in darkness. It were a contracted wish that Mr. Calhoun were a Vir¬ 
ginian ; though, after the quota she has furnished with opposition talents, such 
a wish might be forgiven us. We beg leave to participate, as Americans and 
friends of our country, in the honours of South Carolina. We hail this young 
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Carolinian as one of the master-spirits who stamp their names upon the age in 

^he^Mrl^alhoun sat down, he was greeted by the great body of the 
party for his successful effort, and thenceforward took rank with the ablest 
and most influential members of the body. But, as clear as it appeared to him 
that the period had arrived when a resort to arms could no longer be avdjded 
without sacrificing the honour and interest of the country, such was far from 
beincr the feeling of many, even of the Republican members of the body. Many, 
who°saw the necessity, hesitated; some from the great hazard of war, others 
from the want of preparation, or the difficulty of selecting between the belliger¬ 
ents when both had so grossly violated our rights: and not a few from a linger¬ 
ing confidence in the Non-importation Act, and other restrictive measures as the 
means of redressing our wrongs. Mr. Calhoun, although he approved of the 
motive which had led to a resort to those measures in the first instance, and 
redded them as wise temporary expedients, never had any confidence m 
them as instruments of avenging or redressing the wrongs of the countiy. Be¬ 
lieving that they had accomplished all they ever could, and that a latent attach¬ 
ment to them was one of the principal impediments to a resort to arms, he did 
not hesitate to attack the whole system. . , 

To realize the boldness and hazard of such a step, it must be borne m mind 
that the support or opposition to the system had been for many years the mam 
test of party fidelity, and that party spirit was never higher than at the time. 
But as strongly as he was attached to the administration, to the Republican 
party, and their general policy, and opposed as he was to the Federalists he 
^ did not hesitate, young as he was, when he believed duty and the interest of 
^ the country required it, tojik^ehimse^ 

expose manfully the defects of^steHn^ichhad been so long cherished and 
defended by the party to which he belonged. The following extracts from a 
speech delivered against it will give in his own language some of the most 
prominent objections which he urged against the system, and afford, at the 
same time, a fair specimen of his powers of reasoning and ®^ n 5? ^ 
early period, and of the lofty and patriotic sentiments which actuated him m the 
line of Dolicv that he advocated. 

'^rSictive sysmm3^ said, “as a mode of resistance, or as a means 
of oBlaiTrin^Tedress7~lms never been a favourite one with me. I wishinot to 
censure the motives which dictated it, or attribute weakness to those who first 
resorted to it for a restoration of our rights. But, sir, I object to the restrictive 
system because it does not suit the genius of the people, or that of our govern¬ 
ment, or the geographical character of our country. We are a people essen¬ 
tially active ; 1 may say we are pre-eminently so.- No passive system can 
suit'such a people ; in action superior to all others, in patient endurance inferior 
to none Nor does it suit the genius of our government. Our government is 
founded on freedom, and hates coerciou. To make the restrictive system ef¬ 
fective, requires the most arbitrary laws. England, with the severest penal 
statutes, has not been able to exclude prohibited articles; and Napoleon, with 
all his power and vigilance, was obliged to resort to the most barbarous laws to 
enforce his Continental system.” 

After showing how the whole mercantile community must become corrupt by 
the temptations and facilities for smuggling, and how the public opinion of the 
commercial community (upon which the system must depend for its enforce¬ 
ment) becomes opposed to it, and gives sanction to its violation, he proceeds 

“But there arc- other objections to the system It renders government odi¬ 
ous. The farmer inquires why he gets no more for his produce, and he is to d 
it is owing to the embargo, or commercial restrictions. In this he sees only 
the hand of his own government, and not the acts of violence and injustice 
which this system is intended to counteract. His censures fall on the govern- 
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meat. This is an unhappy state of the public mind; and even, I might say, in 
a government resting essentially on public opinion, a dangerous one. In war 
it is different. Its privation, it is true, may be equal or greater; but the public 
mind, under the strong impulses of that state of things, becomes steeled against 
sufferings. The difference is almost infinite between the passive and active 
state of the mind. Tie down a hero, and he feels the puncture of a pin: throw 
him into battle, and he is almost insensible to vital gashes. So in war. Im - t 
polled alternately by hope and fear, stimulated by revenge, depressed by shame, 
or elevated by victory, the people become invincible. No privation can shake 
their fortitude ; no calamity break their spirit. Even when equally successful, 
the contrast between the two systems is striking. War and restriction may 
leave the country equally exhausted ; but the latter not only leaves you poor, 
but, even when successful, dispirited, divided, discontented, with diminished 
patriotism, and the morals of a considerable portion of your people corrupted. 
Not so in war. In that state, the common danger unites all, strengthens the 
bonds of society, and feeds the flame of patriotism. The national character 
mounts to energy. In exchange for the expenses and privations of war, you 
obtain military and naval skill, and a more perfect organization of such parts of 
your administration as are connected with the science of national defence. Sir, 
are these advantages to be counted as trifles in the present state of the world 1 
Can they be measured by moneyed valuation ? I would prefer a single victory 
over the enemy, by sea or land, to all the good we shall ever derive from the 
continuation of the Non-importation Act. I know not that a victory would pro¬ 
duce an equal pressure on the enemy ; but I am certain of what is of greater 
consequence, it would be accompanied by more salutary effects on ourselves. 
The memory of Saratoga, Princeton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is there you 
will find the country’s boast and pride—the inexhaustible source of great and 
heroic sentiments. But what will history say of restriction? What examples 
worthy of imitation will it furnish to posterity ? What pride, what pleasure, 
will our children find in the events of such times ? Let me not be considered 
romantic. This nation ought to be taught to rely on its courage, its fortitude, 
its skill and virtue, for protection. These are the only safeguards in the hour 
of danger. Man was endued with these great qualities for his defence. 
There is nothing about him that indicates that he is to conquer by endurance. 
He is not incrusted in a shell; he is not taught to rely upon his insensibility, 
his passive suffering, for defence. No, sir; it is on the invincible mind, on a 
magnanimous nature, he ought to rely. Here is the superiority of our kind; it 
is these that render man the lord of the world. It is the destiny of his condi¬ 
tion that nations rise above nations, as they are endued in a greater degree 
with these brilliant qualities.” 

But this is not the only instance in which Mr. Calhoun, at this early stage 
of his public life, manifested a spirit a bo ve party influen ce or control, that 
spirit which he has scToften since exhibited, when duty and patriotism demand¬ 
ed it. No one appreciates more highly the value of party ties within proper 
limits, or adheres more firmly to his party within them, than he does. He never 
permitsjhemJ.o influence him beyond those necessaiyjimits. Acting accord¬ 
ingly, he did not hesitate to give, his cordial and warm support to a bill for the 
increase of the navy, reported by his able and distinguished colleague, who 
was then chairman of the Navaf Committee, although, at and previous to that 
time, the great body of the Republican party was and had been opposed to it. 
It was owing to the decided support which it received from Mr. Cheeves, Mr. 
Calhoun, Mr. Lowndes, and Mr. Clay, and its brilliant achievements afterward 
(even then confidently anticipated by them), that it has since become with the 
whole Union the favourite arm of defence. 

As prominent as was the situation of Mr. Calhoun at the commencement of 
this eventful session, as the second on the most important committee, it became 
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still more so in its progress. The chairman, Mr. Porter, withdrew from Con¬ 
gress, and Mr. C. found himself at the head of the committee, which, in addition 
to its peculiar duties, was charged, by a vote of the House, with a large portion 
of those properly belonging to the Committee on Military Affairs. Few indi¬ 
viduals with so little parliamentary experience have ever been placed in so re¬ 
sponsible a situation. He had never before served in a deliberative body except 
for two short sessions in the Legislature of his own state, making together but 
nine weeks. With such limited experience, it is difficult to conceive a situ¬ 
ation of the kind more arduous than that in which he was placed at the head of 
such a committee at such a period, when party spirit was at its height and the 
opposition under the guidance of leaders distinguished for their talents and ex¬ 
perience ; and yet, so ample were his resources, and so great his aptitude for 
business, that he not only sustained himself, but acquired honour and distinc¬ 
tion for the ability with which he discharged the duties of his station. 

It will not be attempted to trace Mr. Calhoun’s course through this laborious 
and long-to-be-remembered session. It is sufficient to say that he exhibited 
throughout the same zeal and ability with which he commenoed it. Near its 
close he reported and carried through the bill declaring war against Great 
Britain'—a war under all circumstances fairly entitled to its appellation as the 
second war of independence. The proceedings were in secret session, con¬ 
trary to his opinion and wishes. 

Such was the brilliant career of Mr. Calhoun during his first session, and 
that under the most responsible and trying circumstances. Much of his suc¬ 
cess is to be attributed to his early and wise determination not to come forward 
till he had laid, the foundation in a. solid education, and fully prepared himself 
tolict his part in life. Without them, the mere force of natural talents could 
not have carried him successfully through the difficulties he had to encounter 
at the outset of his congressional career. 

The declaration of war fixed the policy of the government for the time, and 
the discussions in Congress during its continuance turned, for the most part, on 
questions relating to the finances, the army, the navy, the mode of conducting 
-35<jp<rg r^ disasters. These gave rise to many warm and 

animated debates of deep inter est and excitement at the time, and in most of 
winch Mr. Calhoun took a prominent part, and fully sustained the .reputatu mhe 
had acquired for ability and eloquences but as the subjects were generally of a 
temporary character, and have long since lost much of their interest, the object 
of this sketch does not require that they should be particularly noticed. They 
will, accordingly, be passed in silence, and the notice of the events of the pe¬ 
riod confined to those that may be regarded as exceptions to the ordinary party 
discussions of the day. This course is the more readily adopted, because it is 
believed that the whole country is disposed to do ample justice to the patriot¬ 
ism, the intelligence, and ability with which he performed his part during this 
eventful period of our history. 

The first incident that will be noticed took place at the commencement of 
the session immediately succeeding the declaration of war. South Carolina 
had in that Congress an unusual number of men of talents : General D. R. Wil¬ 
liams, Langdon Cheves, William Lowndes, and the subject of this sketch, all 
of whom were entitled to prominent positions in the arrangement of commit¬ 
tees. Mr. Calhoun was the youngest. The speaker was embarrassed. There 
was a difficulty in placing so many from one state, and that a small one, at the 
head of prominent committees, and Mr. Calhoun, with his characteristic disin¬ 
terestedness, cheerfully assented to be placed second on that at the head of 
which he had served with so much distinction at the preceding session. Mr. 
Smilie, an old and highly-respectable member from Pennsylvania, was placed 
at the head of the committee. At its first meeting the chairman, without pre¬ 
viously intimating his intention, moved that Mr. Calhoun should be elected 
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chairman. He objected, and insisted that Mr. Smilie should act as chairman, 
and declared his perfect willingness to serve under him ; but he was, notwith¬ 
standing, unanimously elected, and the strongest proof that could be given of the 
highly satisfactory manner in which he had previously discharged his duty was 
thus afforded. In this conviction, and as illustrative of the same disinterested 
character, when the speaker’s chair became vacant by the appointment of Mr. 
Clay as one of the commissioners to negotiate for peace, Mr. Calhoun was so¬ 
licited by many of the most influential members of the party to become a can¬ 
didate for it; but he peremptorily refused to oppose his distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Cheves, who was elected. 

At an early period of the same session, a question out of the ordinary course, 
and which excited much interest at the time, became the subject of discussion, 
that of the merchants’ bonds. The Non-importation Act (one of the restrictive 
measures) was in force when war was declared. Under its operation a large 
amount of capital had been accumulated abroad, and especially in England, the 
proceeds of exports that could not be returned in consequence of the prohibition 
of imports. The owners, when they saw war was inevitable, became alarmed, 
and gave orders for the return of their property. It came back, for the most 
part, in merchandise, which was subject to forfeiture under the act. The own¬ 
ers petitioned for the remission of the forfeiture, and permission to enter the 
goods on paying the war duties. The secretary of the treasury, on the other 
hand, proposed to remit the forfeiture on condition that the amount of the value 
of the goods should be loaned to the government by the owners. Mr. Cheves, 
who was at the head of the Committee of Ways and Means, reported in favour of 
the petition, and supported his report by an able speech. The question had 
assumed much of a party character, but it did not deter Mr. Calhoun from an 
independent exercise of his judgment. He believed that the act never con¬ 
templated a case of the kind, and that to enforce, under such circumstances, a 
forfeiture amounting to millions, which would embrace a large class of citizens, 
would be against the spirit of the criminal code of a free and enlightened peo¬ 
ple. But waving these more general views, he thought the only alternative 
was to remit the forfeiture, as prayed for by the owners, or to enforce it accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the act: that, if the importation was such a violation 
as justly and properly incurred the forfeiture, then the act ought to be enforced; 
but if not, the forfeiture ought to be remitted ; and that the government had no 
right, and if it had, it was unbecoming its dignity to convert a penal act into 
the means of making a forced loan. Thus thinking, he seconded the effort 
of his distinguished colleague, and enforced his views in a very able speech. 
The result was, that the forfeiture was remitted, and the goods admitted on 
paying duties in conformity to the course recommended by the committee. 

There was another case in which, at this period, he evinced his firmness and 
independence. The administration still adhered to the restrictive policy, and 
even after the war was declared the President recommended the renewal of 
the Embargo. Mr. Calhoun, as has been shown, opposed, on principle, the 
whole system as a substitute for war, and he was still more opposed to it as an 
auxiliary to it. He held it, in that light, not only as inefficient and delusive, 
but as calculated to impair the means of the country, and to divert a greater 
share of its capital and industry to manufactures than could be, on the return 
of peace, sustained by the government on any sound principles of justice or 
policy. He thought war itself, without restrictions, would give so great a stim¬ 
ulus, that no small embarrassment and loss would result on its termination, in 
despite of all that could be done for them, while, at the same time, he expressed 
his willingness, when peace came, to protect the establishments that might 
grow up during its continuance, as far as it could be fairly done. 

The Embargo failed on the first recommendation: but, at the next session, 
being recommended again, it succeeded. Mr. Calhoun, at the earnest entreaties 
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of friends, and to prevent division in the party when their union was so neces¬ 
sary to the success of the war, gave it a reluctant vote. 

But the time was approaching when an opportunity would be afforded him 
to carry out successfully his views in reference to the restrictive system, and 
that with the concurrence of the party. The disasters of Bonaparte in the Rus¬ 
sian campaign, his consequent fall and dethronement in the early part of 1814 , 
and the triumph of Great Britain, after one of the longest, and, altogether, the 
most remarkable contests on record, offered that opportunity, which he promptly 
seized. This great event, which terminated the war in Europe, left Great Brit¬ 
ain, flushed with victory, in full possession of all the vast resources, in men, 
money, and materials, by which she had brought that mighty conflict to a suc¬ 
cessful termination, to be turned against us. It was a fearful state of things ; 
but, as fearful as it was of itself, it was made doubly so by the internal condi¬ 
tion of the country, and the course of the opposition. Blinded by party zeal, 
they beheld with joy or indifference what was calculated to appal the patriotic. 
Forgetting the country, and intent only on a party triumph, they seized the op¬ 
portunity to embarrass the government. Their great effort was made against 
the Loan Bill—a measure necessary to carry on the war. Instead of support- 
1 —- ing it, lliey 'denounced the war itself as unjust and inexpedient; and they pro¬ 
claimed its farther prosecution, in so unequal a contest, as hopeless, now that 
the whole power of the British Empire would be brought to bear against us. 
Mr. Calhoun replied in a manner highly characteristic of the man, undaunted, 
able, and eloquent. None can read this speech, even at this distance of time, 
without kindling under that elevated tone of feeling, which wisdom, emanating 
from a spirit lofty and self-possessed under the most trying circumstances, only 
can inspire. In order to show the justice and expediency of the war, he took 
an historical view of the maritime usurpations of Great Britain, from the cele¬ 
brated order in council of 1756, to the time of the discussion, and demon¬ 
strated that her aggressions were not accidental, or dependant on peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, but were the result of a fixed system of policy, intended to estab¬ 
lish her supremacy on the ocean. After giving a luminous view of the origin 
and character of the wrongs we had suffered from her, he clearly showed the 
flimsiness of the pretext by which she sought to justify her conduct, as well as 
that of the opposition to excuse her, and dwelt upon the folly of hoping to ob¬ 
tain redress by sheathing the sword or throwing ourselves on her justice. The 
following extract, taken from the conclusion, will afford an example of his lofty 
and animating eloquence: 

“ This country is left alone to support the rights of neutrals. Perilous is the 
condition, and arduous the task. We are not intimidated. We stand opposed 
to British usurpation, and, by our spirit and efforts, have done all in our power 
to save the last vestiges of neutral rights. Yes, our embargoes, non-inter¬ 
course, non-importation, and, finally, war, are all manly exertions to preserve 
the rights of this and other nations from the deadly grasp of British mari¬ 
time policy. But (say our opponents) these efforts are lost, and our condi¬ 
tion hopeless. If so, it only remains for us to assume the garb of our condition. 
We must submit, humbly submit, crave pardon, and hug our chains. It is not 
wise to provoke where we cannot resist. But first let us be well assured of the 
hopelessness of our state before we sink into submission. On what do our op¬ 
ponents rest their despondent and slavish belief? On the recent events in Eu¬ 
rope ? I admit they are great, and well calculated to impose on the imagina¬ 
tion. Our enemy never presented a more imposing exterior. His fortune is at 
the flood. But I am admonished by universal experience, that such prosperity 
is the most precarious of human conditions. From the flood the tide dates its 
ebb. From the meridian the sun commences his decline. Depend upon it, 
there is more of sound philosophy than of fiction in the fickleness which poets 
attribute to fortune. Prosperity has its weakness, adversity its strength. Ib 
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many respects our enemy has lost by those very changes which seem so very 
much in his favour. He can no more claim to be struggling for existence; no more 
to be fighting the battles of the world in defence of the liberties of mankind. 
The magic cry of ‘ French influence’ is lost. In this very hall we are not 
strangers to that sound. Here, even here, the cry of * French influence,’ that 
baseless fiction, that phantom of faction now banished, often resounded. I re¬ 
joice that the spell is broken by which it was attempted to bind the spirit of 
this youthful nation. The minority can no longer act under cover, but must 
come out and defend their opposition on its own intrinsic merits. Our example 
can scarcely fail to produce its effects on other nations interested in the main¬ 
tenance of maritime rights. But if, unfortunately, we should be left alone to 
maintain the contest, and if, which may God forbid, necessity should compel 
us to yield for the present, yet our generous efforts will not have been lost. A 
mode of thinking and a tone of sentiment have gone abroad which must stimu¬ 
late to future and more successful struggles. What could not be effected with 
eight millions of people will be done with twenty. The great cause will never 
be yielded—no, never, never! Sir, I hear the future audibly announced in the 
past—in the splendid victories over the Guerriere, Java, and Macedonian. We, 
and all nations, by these victories, are taught a lesson never to be forgotten. 
Opinion is power. The charm of British naval invincibility is gone.” 

Such was the animated strain by which Mr. Calhoun roused the spirit of the 
government and country under a complication of adverse circumstances cal¬ 
culated to overwhelm the feeble and appal the stoutest. Never faltering, never 
doubting, never despairing of the Republic, he was at once the hope of the party 
and the beacon light to the country. 

But he d id not limit his efforts to repelling the attac ks of the opposition, and 
animating the hopes of the government and country. He saw that the very 
events which exposed us to so much danger, made a mighty change in the po¬ 
litical and commercial relations of Continental Europe, which had been so long 
closed against foreign commerce, in consequence of the long war that grew out 
of the French Revolution, and of those hostile orders and decrees of the two 
great belligerents, which had for many years almost annihilated all lawful com¬ 
merce between the Continent of Europe and the rest of the world. The events 
that dethroned Bonaparte put an end to that state of things, and left all the pow¬ 
ers of Europe free to resume their former commercial pursuits. He saw in all 
this that the time had c ome to free the governme nt e ntirel y from the shackles--of 
the restrictive system, to wiiich he had been so long opposed ; and he, according¬ 
ly, followed up his speech by a bill to repeal the Embargo and the Non-importa¬ 
tion Act. He rested their repeal on the ground that they were a portion of the 
restrictive policy, and showed that the ground on which it had been heretofore 
sustained was, that it was a pacific policy, growing out of the extraordinary 
state of the world at the time it was adopted, and, of course, dependant on the 
continuance of that state. “ It was a time,” he said, “ when every power on 
the Continent was arrayed against Great Britain, under the overwhelming influ 
ence of Bonaparte, and no country but ours interested in maintaining neutral 
rights. The fact of all the Continental ports being closed against her, gave to 
our restrictive measures an efficacy which they no longer had, now that they 
were open to her.” He admitted that the system had been continued too long, 
and been too far extended, and that he was opposed to it as a substitute for 
war, but contended that there would be no inconsistency on the part of the 
government in abandoning a policy founded on a state of things which no 
longer existed. “ But now,” said he, “ the Continental powers are neutrals, as 
between us and Great Britain. We are contending for the freedom of trade, 
and ought to use every exertion to attach to our cause Russia, Sweden, Hol¬ 
land, Denmark, and all other nations which have an interest in the freedom of 
the seas. The maritime rights assumed by Great Britain infringe on the 
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rights of all neutral powers, and if we should now open our ports and trade to 
the nations of the Continent, it would involve Great Britain in a very awkward 
and perplexing dilemma. She must either permit us to enjoy a very lucrative 
commerce with them, or, by attempting to exclude them from our ports by her 
system of paper blockades, she would force them to espouse our cause. The 
option which would thus be tendered her would so embarrass her as to produce 
a stronger desire for peace than ten years’ continuance of the present system, 
inoperative as it is now rendered by a change of circumstances.” These views 
had the desired effect, and the bill passed. 

The subsequent session (that of 1814-15) was the last of the war sessions. 
It was short, terminating on the 4th of March. It was one of much excite¬ 
ment, but was principally distinguished for the project of a bank, submitted by 
the administration, and intended for the relief of the financial difficulties of the 
government. Upon this measure Mr. Calhoun differed from the administration 
and a large portion of the party. 

It so happened that he was detained at home by sickness, and did not take 
his seat for several weeks after the commencement of the session, and his place 
as chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations was filled by the late secre¬ 
tary of state, Mr. Forsyth. He found, on his arrival, the plan of a bank agreed 
on, and he was especially requested by the secretary of the treasury, with whom 
he had the kindest relations, and several members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means* to give it his particular attention, which he promised to do. His 
predisposition was strongly in favour of a bank of some kind. It was then 
generally thought to be indispensable to the prosecution of the war. With this 
disposition, and a strong desire to meet what were the views of the secretary 
and the administration, and of his friends on the Ways and Means, he took up 
the plan for examination. The whole subject of banking, theoretically and 
practically, was, in a great measure, new to him. He had never given it a 
serious and careful examination, and his mind, though favourably disposed to 
the plan, was open to the reception of truth. 

The leading features of the plan were a bank of $50,000,000 of capital, to 
consist, with the exception of a few millions of specie, entirely of the stock is¬ 
sued by the government for loans made to carry on the war. It was not to pay 
specie during the war, nor till three years after its termination, and was to lend 
the government, whenever required, $30,000,000, at six per cent., to carry on 
the war. With all his prepossessions in its favour, he was soon struck by the 
fact, that the great leading object was to create a machine for lending money, 
not on the means or credit of the bank, or the individuals to be incorporated, 
but of the government itself; for the bank would not be bound to pay its notes, 
and would have little or nothing on which to lend but the stock of the govern¬ 
ment. The whole contrivance was, virtually, under the specious show of a 
loan, for the government to borrow back its own credit at six per cent., for 
which it had already stipulated to pay a high interest—not less, on an average, 
than eight per cent. Those who had lent the government, alleging that they 
had loaned all they had, modestly proposed to lend it, on its own credit, as 
much as it might need to carry on the war, if it would incorporate them under 
the magic name of “ a bank,” exempt them from the payment of their debts as 
a corporation, give them the use of the public money, and not only endorse 
their notes by receiving them for its dues, but also pay them away as money in 
their disbursements. 

It was impossible for a mind constituted as Mr. Calhoun’s not to see the 
whole effects of the scheme, or to give its assent to it, by whomsoever contri¬ 
ved, or by whatever name called. To him, no alternative was left but to sac¬ 
rifice his judgment, or to differ from the administration and many of his friends 
who were anxious to have his support; but, as responsible and painful as was 
the alternative, he did not hesitate. 
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When the bill came up he opposed it in a speech, in which he briefly stated 
his objectionsand such was its effect that, though the measure had the support 
of the administration, and the whole of the Committee of Ways and Means 
but one, it was..struek out, a nd th e amendment he proposed was substituted by 
a!T~trPerwIielming majority. His substitute was, that the government should 
use its own credit directly in the shape of treasury notes, to be issued to meet 
ts wants, and to be funded in the bank in the form of stock at six per cent.; 
that the bank should be bound to pay its notes at all times, and should make 
the government no loans but short ones, in anticipation of its current revenue. 
,By the issue of treasury notes, to be funded in the bank, he proposed to obtain 
the immediate supplies to carry on the government; and, by establishing a 
specie-paying bank, under proper restrictions, he hoped to sustain a strong po¬ 
sition, from which the currency, then consisting, south of New-England, exclu¬ 
sively of the notes of suspended banks, might be restored to the specie standard 
on the return of peace. His substitute was, in its turn, defeated. Two other 
bills, differently modified, were successively introduced, and were both defeat¬ 
ed—one by the casting vote of the speaker, Mr. Cheeves, and the other by the 
President, who vetoed it on the ground that, as modified, it would not afford the 
relief required by the treasury. 

The greater part of the session had been spent in these various attempts 
to pass a bill, and many who entirely agreed with Mr. Calhoun in his view 
of the subject, and had stood fast by him at first, now yielded to the 
pressure. Finally, a rally was made, a short time before the close of the 
session, to pass a bill, and it was again introduced in the Senate much im¬ 
proved in some of its objectionable features, but still defective enough to 
prevent him and the friends who stood by him from giving it their sup¬ 
port. It speedily passed that body, and was sent to the House, where it 
was pressed through to its passage with all possible despatch. On the 
question of ordering it to the third reading, Mr. Calhoun made a few re¬ 
marks, in which he warned the House against adopting a measure which 
a great majority decidedly disapproved, but for which they were prepared 
to vote under a supposed necessity, which did not exist. He concluded 
by saying that the bill was so objectionable that, were it not for the sup¬ 
posed necessity, if, for instance, the news of peace should arrive before its 
passage, it would not receive fifteen votes, and concluded by saying that 
he would reserve a full statement of his objections to the bill for the ques¬ 
tion on the passage to be taken the next day, when he intended to make 
a final stand against it, and appeal to the public for the vindication of his 
course. At the time there was not the slightest rumour or indication of 
peace, and no one expected it. On the contrary, every indication was, 
that the war would be pushed with vigour in the approaching campaign. 
The attack had been made on New-Orleans, and by every mail it was ex¬ 
pected to hear of its fate ; and yet, strange as it may seem, that very day, 
subsequent to the adjournment of the House, a despatch, sent on by a mer¬ 
cantile house in New-York, to be forwarded by the mail to the South to 
its agents, arrived in the city, with the intelligence that a vessel had come 
in after the departure of the mail, bringing the treaty of peace. The 
member to whom it was sent was so struck with the coincidence, that he 
informed Mr. Calhoun of the fact in confidence. By some means, a rumour 
got out that there was a late arrival at New-York bringing important in¬ 
telligence. Next day the friends of the bill made an effort to push it 
through before the arrival of the mail in the afternoon. Mr. Calhoun 
moved to lay the bill on the table, saying that there was a hope that the 
mail from New-York, which would arrive in a few hours, might bring in¬ 
telligence that would have an important bearing on the bill. The vote on 
his motion verified his prediction. The mail arrived with the treaty of 
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peace. It was then proposed to him to modify the bill in conformity 
with his views, if he would withdraw his opposition. He refused, and 
demanded other and severer restrictions than those which he had hereto¬ 
fore proposed. An attempt was then made to take up the bill and pass it, 
which failed by a large majority. 

It was thus his sagacity and firmness, under the most trying circum¬ 
stances, against the whole weight of the administration, defeated a meas¬ 
ure, which, if it had been adopted as first proposed, would have been fol¬ 
lowed by consequences more disastrous than could well be anticipated. 
He had the satisfaction to receive the thanks of many of the members for 
its defeat, who but a short time before were ready to denounce him for 
his resistance to it. It is now to be regretted that none of Mr. Calhoun’s 
speeches against the measure were published. He declined publishing at 
the time on the ground that his object was to defeat the bill, but to do so 
without distracting the party or impairing confidence in the administra¬ 
tion, on which the success of the war so much depended. For that rea¬ 
son, he not only avoided publishing, but bore patiently the denunciations 
daily levelled against him for his opposition to the bill. On all other 
measures of the session he gave the administration an active and hearty 
support. It was, indeed, a rule with him, when compelled to differ from 
his party on an important measure, to limit his opposition strictly to the 
measure itself, and to avoid, both in manner and matter, all that could by 
possibility give offence. By a rigid observance, too, of this rule, he suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining his individual opinion in reference to all important 
questions on which he differed from his party without weakening his 
standing with them. 

The transition from a state of war to that of peace gave rise to many 
important questions, the most prominent of which grew out of the finances 
and the currency. At the succeeding session, Mr. Lowndes and Mr. Cal¬ 
houn were placed at the head of the committees which had charge of these 
important subjects; Mr. Lowndes was made chairman of the Ways and 
Means, and Mr. Calhoun, from the prominence he had acquired at the pre¬ 
ceding session on the Bank Question, was appointed chairman of that on 
currency. The most prominent question connected with the finances was 
that of the readjustment of the duties on the imposts. The duties had been 
doubled at the commencement of the war, and the question now presented 
was, how much they should be reduced. It was one that took in the whole 
range of the future policy of the government, and involved the considera¬ 
tion of many important subjects ; the military and naval establishments, 
the debt, and the new direction given to a large amount of the capital and 
industry of the country in consequence of the war, the Embargo, the Non¬ 
importation, and Non-intercourse Acts, which preceded it. These, in turn, 
involved the question of our foreign relations in all their bearings. After 
a survey of the whole ground, the Committee of Ways and Means reported 
the bill, with the full concurrence of the administration, which passed 
with but few changes, and has since been called the Tariff of 1816 . 

Few measures have been less understood or more misrepresented. It 
has been the general impression that the duties were adjusted by the bill 
mainly in reference to the protection of manufactures. Such is far from 
being the fact. With the exception of a few items, such as the minimum 
duty on coarse cottons, the duties on rolled iron, and, perhaps, one or two 
more, the duties would have been arranged substantially as they were if 
there had not been a manufacturing establishment in the whole country. 
It was in other respects a revenue bill, proposed and reported by the 
committee to whom the subject of revenue properly belonged, and regu¬ 
lated in its details, with the few exceptions referred to, by revenue con¬ 
siderations. 
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The first great question in the adjusting of the duties was, what amount 
of revenue would the future policy of the country require 1 And, in de¬ 
ciding that, the leading question was, whether the public debt should be 
rapidly or slowly paid l In this decision were involved, not only the ques¬ 
tion of the policy of freeing the government as soon as possible from debt, 
but also the collateral effects of such a process on the country under the 
particular circumstances of the case. In that view, the effects which 
raising the duties, with a view to the speedy discharge of the debt, would 
have fn sustaining the manufacturing establishments which had grown up 
under the war, and the restrictive system preceding it, served to create a 
strong motive for adopting that policy, and for fixing the duties as high 
as they stand in the act. In conformity with this policy, an efficient sink¬ 
ing fund of $10,000,000 annually was provided for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the debt, with the proviso that all moneys re¬ 
maining in the treasury at the end of each year exceeding $2,000,000 
should°be carried to its aid. It was in reference to these views, and the 
necessity of providing for the military and naval establishments on a scale 
sufficiently extended for the public service, that the details of the bill and 
the rates of the duties were mainly adjusted, and not solely or principally 
for the protection of manufactures, as has been erroneously supposed. If 
proof is required, conclusive evidence will be found in the bill itself, -which 
imposes a much lower average rate of duties on what are now called the 
protected articles, that is, articles similar to those made at home, or which 
may come into competition with them, than upon the other descriptions. 

Nor has the course of Mr. Calhoun in reference to it been less misun¬ 
derstood or misrepresented than the measure itself. He has frequently 
been called the author of the protective system. Nothing is more untrue. 
He was not on the committee, and took no part in the discussion, except 
to make a short off-hand speech at the request of a friend, at a particular 
stage of the debate. He was engrossed with the duties of his own com¬ 
mittee, and had bestowed but little attention to the details of the bill. He 
concurred in the general views and policy in which it originated, and the 
more readily because it would sustain the manufacturing establishments 
that had grown up under the war-measures of the government. Shortly 
after he came into Congress, he had anticipated, as has been stated, the dif¬ 
ficulty that would be occasioned by the new direction which so consider¬ 
able a portion of the capital and labour of the country had taken; and, 
while he professed a disposition at the time to do what could be legiti¬ 
mately done to support them on the return of peace, yet he used his best 
efforts to diminish the necessity, as far as practicable, by removing every 
remnant of the restrictive system during the war. He did not then, nor 
do we believe that he has since doubted that, in deciding whether the debt 
should be more speedily or more tardily discharged, the favourable effects 
which the former mode would have in sustaining the manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments was, under the circumstances of the case, a legitimate and prop¬ 
er consideration. But truth and candour require us to say, that, as far as 
the details of the bill went beyond, and raised the duties above the rev¬ 
enue point, with the view to protection, as on our coarse cottons and 
rolled iron, he has long believed it to be unconstitutional, unjust, and un¬ 
wise. The subject was new, and his attention was drawn to other sub¬ 
jects, and he did not take the proper distinction between duties for revenue 
and for protection, nor was it, as it is believed, taken at the time by any 
one. He who will examine Mr. Calhoun’s remarks on the occasion will 
not fail to perceive that the support he gave the bill looked, not to what 
has since been called the protective policy, but almost wholly to consid¬ 
erations of a public character connected with the foreign relations of the 
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country, and the danger resulting from war to a country, as ours was then, 
in a great measure, dependant on agriculture and commerce with foreign 
nations, without the requisite naval power to keep open in war the chan¬ 
nels of trade with the rest of the world. In fact, it is difficult at this time, 
in the changed condition of the country and the world, to realize the 
circumstances under which the public men of that day acted, and the mo¬ 
tives which guided them. 

To do so, we must go back to the history of that period. A just and 
necessary war had been honourably terminated with the greatest power 
in the world, after a short but perilous struggle. The violent and unpat¬ 
riotic course of the opposition during the war had so discredited it, that 
the name and doctrines of the Federal party, once so respectable, had be¬ 
come odious. After the war, they ceased to use their old name, or to 
avow their doctrines as a party j and the long struggle between them and 
their principles and policy, and the Republican party and their principles 
and policy, was supposed to have finally terminated in the ascendency of 
the latter. The impression was almost universal, that the danger to our 
popular system of government from the Federal consolidation doctrines 
was ended. The only cause of danger to the country and its institutions 
was then supposed to be from abroad. The overthrow of Bonaparte was 
followed throughout Europe by a powerful reaction against the popular 
principles on which our government rests, and to which, through the in¬ 
fluence of our example, the French Revolution was traced. To counter¬ 
act their influence, and to put down effectually their revival in Europe, a 
league of all the great Continental monarchs was formed, called the Holy 
Alliance. Great Britain did not expressly accede to it, but countenanced 
and supported it. Our country of all the world stood alone in opposi¬ 
tion, and became an object of the deepest jealousy. The Spanish prov¬ 
inces of South America, it is true, were in a revolutionary state, and 
struggling to form governments similar to ours. It was known that 
this "formidable combination of crowned heads meditated hostile move¬ 
ments against them on political grounds, which could not be made with¬ 
out involving us. In such a state of the world, well might the patriots 
of that day be roused to the dangers from without, almost to the neg¬ 
lect of those from within. Had events taken the course which then seem¬ 
ed so probable, much that was then said and done, which now seems to 
require explanation, would have been regarded as profoundly wise. This 
is pre-eminently true of Mr. Calhoun’s course. Always vigilant and soli¬ 
citous for the safety and prosperity of the country, he kept his eyes 
steadily directed, at that critical period, to the point from which he and 
all then thought the country was menaced, and was active and zealous in 
giving such a direction to the policy of the government, for the time, as 
was best calculated to meet it. During this perioxL-fae spoke at large on 
^vthe subject of defence against external danger, in a speech delivered on 
the subject of the repeal of thelhrect taxe~s;'£rad which, for its eloquence, 
ability, and‘lofty and patriotic sentiments, gained him great applause. To 
the same cause may be traced his course, and that of the great body of the 
party at the time, on most of the subjects in reference to which different 
views are now entertained by them, and, among others, on that of internal 
improvements. On that subject, as well as upon the tariff, his views have 
been much misunderstood as well as misrepresented. Of these views a 
brief explanation may here be important. 

During the war, while the coasting trade was interrupted, the whole in¬ 
ternal commercial intercourse, and the military transportations and move¬ 
ments over our widely-extended country, had to pass through internal 
routes, then in a state far less perfect than at present, and the difficulties 
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were immense. Great delay, uncertainty, and expense attended the con¬ 
centration of any considerable force or supply on a point where the de¬ 
fence of the country qr an attack on the enemy made it necessary. This 
greatly enfeebled our military operations, and contributed much to ex¬ 
haust the means of the government. So great were the expense and dif¬ 
ficulties, that it is estimated, for example, that much of the flour delivered 
at Detroit during the war cost $60 per barrel, and most of the cannon 
and ball transported to the lakes not less than 50 cents per pound. 

At the commencement of the first session after the war, while the rec¬ 
ollection of these things was fresh, Mr. Madison, in his opening message, 
among other things, invited the attention of Congress to the subject of 
internal improvements, and recommended Congress to call into exercise 
whatever -constitutional power it might possess over the subject, and if 
that should not prove adequate, to apply for an amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution granting such additional powers as would be sufficient. Mr. 
Calhoun, aeting, as he supposed, in strict conformity to this recommenda¬ 
tion, reported a bill at the next session, to set apart and pledge the bonus 
of the United States Bank and their share of its dividends as a fund for 
internal improvement. It made no appropriation, nor did it intend to af¬ 
firm that Congress had any power, much less to fix the limits of its power, 
over the subject; but to leave both, as well as the appropriations thereaf¬ 
ter to be made, to abide the decision of Congress, in conformity with the 
President’s views. Nor did Mr. C. undertake to establish either in his 
speech. He declined both, and confined his remarks to the general ben¬ 
efit of a good system of internal improvements. When urged to assert 
the power of Congress, he refused, saying that, although he believed it 
possessed the power to a certain extent, he was not prepared to say to 
what limits it extended. He had not the least suspicion, in reporting and 
supporting the bill, that he went beyond the President’s recommendation, 
or that he would have any difficulty in approving it, till the bill had pass¬ 
ed both Houses, and was sent to him for his signature. 

It was Mr. Madison’s last session, and only a few days before its termi¬ 
nation, when the bill was sent to him; and while it was still before him, 
Mr. Calhoun called to take his leave of him. After congratulating him on 
the success of his administration, and expressing the happiness he felt in 
having had the opportunity of co-operating with him in its most difficult 
period, that of the war, he took his leave. When he reached the door, 
Mr. Madison requested him to return. He did so, and took his seat; and 
for the first time Mr. M. disclosed to him his constitutional objections to 
the bill. Mr. Calhoun expressed his deep regret, first, that he should en¬ 
tertain them, and, next, that he had not intimated them to him in time, 
saying that, if he had, he (Mr. Calhoun) would certainly not have subject¬ 
ed him to the unpleasant duty, at the very close of his administration, of 
vetoing a bill passed by the votes of his friends, nor himself to having the 
weight of his name and authority brought against him on such a subject. 
He then stated that he had introduced the bill, as he believed, in strict con¬ 
formity to his recommendation, and if he had gone beyond, it was not in¬ 
tentional, and entreated him to reconsider the subject j but it was too late. 

In this connexion, it is due to candour to state, that although Mr. Cal¬ 
houn has never committed himself, in any speech or report, as to the ex¬ 
tent of the constitutional powers of Congress over internal improvements, 
yet his impression, like that of most of the young men of the party at the 
time, was, that it was comprehended under the money-power of the gov¬ 
ernment. Experience and reflection soon taught him this was an error— 
one, in all probability, originating with him, and others of his own age, in 
the precedent of the Cumberland Hoad, which may be regarded as the first 
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departure by the Republican party from the true construction of the Con¬ 
stitution in reference to that dangerous power. Thus much it has been 
thought proper to state by way of explanation, and as due to that por¬ 
tion of our political history, and the part which Mr. Calhoun acted in re- 
laion to it. 

The subject of the currency, as has been stated, was particularly in¬ 
trusted to Mr. Calhoun. It was regarded as the most difficult and impor¬ 
tant question of the session. All the banks of the states south of New- 
England had, at an early period of the war, stopped payment, and gold and 
silver had entirely disappeared, leaving within their limits no other cur¬ 
rency than the notes of banks that either would not or could not redeem 
them. Government was forced to submit, and not only to collect its taxes 
and dues, and make its disbursements, and negotiate its loans in their dis¬ 
credited and depreciated paper, but also to use them, at the same time, as 
the agents of the treasury and depositories of its funds. At first the de¬ 
preciation was inconsiderable, but it continued to increase, though une¬ 
qually, in the different portions of the Union to the end of the war. It 
was then hoped it would stop ; but the fact proved far otherwise ; for the 
progress of depreciation became more rapid and unequal than ever. It 
was greatest at the centre (the District of Columbia and the adjacent re¬ 
gion), where it had reached 20 per cent., as compared with Boston ; nor 
was there the least prospect that it would terminate of itself. It became 
absolutely necessary, in this state of things, for the government to adopt 
the rule of collecting its taxes and dues in the local currency of the place, 
to prevent that which was most depreciated from flooding the whole 
Union; for the public debtors, if they had the option, would be sure to 
pay in the most depreciated. But the necessary effect of this was to turn 
the whole import trade of the country towards the Chesapeake Bay, the 
region where the depreciation was the greatest. By making entry there, 
the duties could be paid in the local depreciated currency, and the goods 
then shipped where they were wanted. The result of the rule, though 
unavoidable, was to act as a premium for depreciation. It was impossible 
to tolerate such a state of things. It was in direct hostility to the Con¬ 
stitution, which provides that “ all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States,” and that “ no preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one state 
over another.” Thus the only question was, What shall be done 1 

The administration was in favour of a bank, and the President (Mr. 
Madison) recommended one in his Message at the commencement of the 
session. The great body of the Republican party in Congress concurred 
in the views of the administration, but there were many of them who had, 
on constitutional grounds, insuperable objections to the measure. These, 
added to the Federal party, who had been against the war, and were, in 
consequence, against a bank, constituted a formidable opposition. 

Mr. Calhoun, whose first lesson on the subject of banks, taken at the 
preceding session, was not calculated to incline him to such an institution, 
was averse, in the abstract, to the whole system ; but perceiving then no 
other way of relieving government from its difficulties, he yielded to the 
opinion that a bank was indispensable. The separation of the govern¬ 
ment and the banks was at that time out of the question. A proposition 
of the kind would have been rejected on all sides. Nor was it possible 
then to collect the taxes and dues of the government in specie. It had 
been almost entirely expelled the country; there appeared to be no alter¬ 
native but to yield to a state of things to which no radical remedy could 
at that time be applied, and to resort to a bank to mitigate the evils of a 
system which in its then state was intolerable. This, at least, was the 
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view which Mr. Calhoun took, and which he expressed in his speech on 
taking up the bill for discussion. It is said to have been one of the most 
elaborate and powerful he ever delivered. Unfortunately, it is lost. That 
published at the time is a meager sketch of what took three hours in the 
delivery, and such as it is, never passed under his review and correction, 
and omits almost entirely all that does not immediately refer to the bank. 

The passage of the Bank Bill was followed by the joint resolution of 
1816, which prohibited, after a certain day, the reception of the notes of 
any bank which did not pay specie. It received the decided support of 
Mr. Calhoun, and was the first step towards the separation of the govern¬ 
ment from the banking system. Through the joint agency of the two 
measures, the currency was brought to the specie standard, and the evil 
remedied. 

During the same session a bill was passed changing the per diem pay 
of members of Congress into an annual compensation of $1500. It proved 
to be exceedingly unpopular ; so much so, that the greater part of the 
members who voted for it declined offering for re-election, and those who 
were again candidates, with few exceptions, were defeated at the polls. 
Mr. Calhoun voted for the bill, though he took but little part or interest in 
its passage. When he returned to his constituents, he found, for the first 
time, the tide of popular favour against him. So strong was the current, 
that his two predecessors, who had retired in his favour, General Butler 
and Colonel Calhoun, the latter a near relative, were both violently opposed 
to him, and the former came out as a candidate against him. They were 
both men of great influence, the one residing at Edgefield, the other in Ab¬ 
beville, and these two formed the Congressional district. Only a few faith¬ 
ful friends ventured openly to vindicate his vote. He was advised to ap¬ 
peal to the kind feelings of his constituents, and apologize for his course. 
This he peremptorily declined, declaring that he had voted for the meas¬ 
ure because he believed it was right, and could not, as his opinion remain¬ 
ed unchanged, apologize for that which his judgment approved. He ad¬ 
ded, at the same time, that all he asked was, that his constituents should 
give him a hearing in explanation of his vote. A day was appointed in 
each of the districts for him to address them at the courthouses. He 
met and addressed them accordingly. In his two speeches he confined 
himself to the merits of the question, without apology or appeal to sym¬ 
pathy, but with such force, candour, and manliness, that the tide was com¬ 
pletely turned, and he was triumphantly re-elected. 

At the next session of Congress a bill was introduced to repeal the 
act. It gave rise to an animated and interesting debate, in which Mr. 
Calhoun took part, and entered fully into the merits of the measure, and 
the reasons which governed him in voting for it. An estimate may be 
formed of the ability of the speech from the following compliment bestow¬ 
ed upon it by Mr. Grosvenor, of New-York, one of the ablest and most dis¬ 
tinguished members of the House, on the opposite side in politics. To 
understand the allusion which he made, and to appreciate the full force 
of the compliment, it is proper to premise that there had been a personal 
difference between him and Mr. Calhoun in one of the secret sessions 
during the war, since which they had not been on speaking terms. 
Mr. Grosvenor said, “ He had heard, with peculiar satisfaction, the able, 
manly, and constitutional speech of the gentleman from South Carolina.” 
[Here Mr. Grosvenor, recurring in his own mind to their personal difference 
with Mr. Calhoun, which arose out of the warm party discussions during 
the war, paused for a moment, and then proceeded]: “ Mr. Speaker, I will 
not be restrained. No barrier shall exist which I will not leap over for 
the purpose of offering to that gentleman my thanks for the judicious, in- 
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dependent, and national course which he has pursued in this House for the 
last two years, and particularly upon the subject now before us. Let the 
honourable gentleman continue with the same manly independence, aloof 
from party views and local prejudices, to pursue the great interests of his 
country, and fulfil the high destiny for which it is manifest he was born. 
The buzz of popular applause may not cheer him on his way, but he will 
inevitably arrive at a high and happy elevation in the view of his country 
and the world.” 

He made another effort about the same time on the treaty-making pow¬ 
er, of which William Pinckney, the distinguished advocate, at that time a 
member of the House from Maryland, and who followed in the debate, 
said, “The strong power of genius, from a higher region than that of ar¬ 
gument, had thrown on the subject all the light with which it is the pre¬ 
rogative of genius to invest and illustrate everything;” and still more 
directly, “The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) has exhaust¬ 
ed the correct constitutional grounds of the question, and left me nothing 
but to recapitulate his arguments.” 

After taking an active and influential part in all the great questions 
which grew out of the transition from a state of war to that of peace, 
both at this and the preceding session, he began to turn his attention to¬ 
wards correcting the abuses which existed in the administrative branches 
of the government, and more especially towards the disbursements, in 
which great looseness and profusion had prevailed during the war. He 
had ever been the advocate of rigid economy and accountability in the 
use of the public money, and had resolved thenceforward to devote him¬ 
self to their enforcement while he remained in Congress. The first thing 
that he struck at was the dangerous power which had been given to the 
President, of transferring appropriations, at his discretion, from one branch 
of service to another, in the war and navy departments; thereby con¬ 
verting, in effect, specific into general appropriations, and subjecting them, 
in a great measure, to his control. The evil had become so inveterate 
that it could not all at once be extirpated. The chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of Ways and Means, and the Secretary of the Treasury, both opposed 
the repeal of the act which authorized such transfers, but he neverthe¬ 
less succeeded, against their opposition, in imposing important limitations 
on the power. This was among his last Congressional acts. 


CHAPTER III. 

Including the Period during his Administration of the War Department. 

Shortly before the meeting of Congress at the next session, he re¬ 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Monroe t o take a place in his cabinet as 
Secretary of War. It was unsolicited and unexpected. His friends, with 
some exceptions, advised against his acceptance, on the ground that Con¬ 
gress was the proper theatre for liis taTents; Mr. Lowndes concurred in 
this advice, and, among other reasons, urged that his improvement in 
speaking had been such that he was desirous to see the degree of emi¬ 
nence he would reach by practice. Indeed, the prevailing opinion at the 
time was, that his talent lay more in the power of thought than action. 
His great powers of analysis and generalization were calculated to make 
the impression, which was not uncommon at the time, that his mind was 
more metaphysical than practical, and that he would lose reputation in 
taking charge of a department, especially one in a state of such disorder 
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and confusion as the war department was then. The reasons assigned 
by his friends served but to confirm Mr. Calhoun in the opinion that 
he ought to accept. He believed the impression of his friends was 
erroneous as to the character of his mind; but if not, if his powers lay 
rather in thinking and speaking than in execution, it was but the more 
necessary he should exercise them in the latter, and thereby strengthen 
them where they were naturally the weakest. He also believed that he 
could render more service to the country in reforming the great disbur¬ 
sing department of government, admitted to be in a state of much disor¬ 
der, than he could possibly do by continuing in Congress, where most of 
the great questions growing out of a return to a state of peace had been 
discussed and settled. Under the influence of these motives, he accept¬ 
ed the proffered appointment, and-entered on the -duties. iffthe ^depart a^.— 
ment 'early in December, 1817. 

-"'■'Thus, after s ix years of distin guished iprvi / rft g in r'ongTPF 0 during which 
Mr. Calhoun bore a prominent and efficient part in originating and sup¬ 
porting all the measures necessary to carry the country through one of 
the most trying and difficult periods of its existence, and had displayed 
throughout great ability as a legislator and a speaker, we find him in a 
new scene, where his talents for business and administration for the first 
time are to be tried. He took possession of his department at the most 
unfavourable period. Congress was in session, when much of the time 
of the secretary is necessarily occupied in meeting the various calls for 
information from the two Houses, and attending to the personal applica¬ 
tion of the members on the business of their constituents. Mr. Graham, 
the chief clerk, an able and experienced officer, retired shortly afterward, 
and a new and totally inexperienced successor had to be appointed in his 
place. The department was almost literally with oiLL-cu^aniaatimn. and^' 
everythino- in a state of confusion. Mr. Calhoun had paid but little at¬ 
tention to military subjects in any of their various branches. He had 
never read a treatise on the subject, except a small volume on the Staff. 

In this absence of information, he determined at once to do as little as^ 
possible at first, and to bp a.good liste ner and a close observer till he 
could form a just conception of the "actual state of the department and 
what was necessary to be done. Acting on this prudent rule, he heard 
all and observed everything, and reflected on and digested all that he 
heard and saw. In less than three months he became so well acquainted 
with the state of the department, and what was required to be done, that 
he drew up himself, without consultation, the bill for organizing it on the 
bureau principle, and succeeded in getting it through Congress against a 
formidable opposition, who denounced it as wild and impracticable. But, 
on the contrary, this organization has been proved to be so perfect, that 
it has remained unchanged through all the vicissitudes and numerous w 
changes of parties till this time, a period of twenty-five years. 

But that was only the first step. The most perfect system is of little 
value without able and faithful officers to carry it into execution. The 
President, under his advice, selected to fill the several bureaus such offi¬ 
cers as had the confidence of the army for ability and integrity, and pos¬ 
sessing an aptitude of talent for the service of the bureau for which they 
were respectively selected. With each of these Mr. Calhoun associated 
a junior officer, having like qualifications, for his assistant. But, to give 
effect to the system, one thing was still wanting—f or . the 
d epartment and each of its bureaus, in order to give uniformity, consist- —- 
ency, efficacy, and stability to the whole. These he prepared, with the 
assistance of the heads of the respective bureaus, under the provision of 
the bill for the organization of the department, which gave the secretary 
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the power to establish rules not inconsistent with existing laws. They 
form a volume of considerable size, which, like the act itself, remains sub¬ 
stantially the same, though, it is to be feared, too often neglected in prac¬ 
tice by some of his successors. All this was completed in the course of 
a few months after the passage of the act, and the system put into active 
operation. It worked without a jar. 

In a short time its fruits began to show themselves in the increased ef¬ 
ficiency of the department and the correction of abuses, many of which 
were of-long standing. To trace his acts through the period of more than 
sp ten y&ar s, during which Mr. Calhoun remained in the war-office, would 
'^^be'tedmus, and occupy more space than the object of this sketch would 
justify. The results, which, after all, are the best tests of the system and 
the efficiency of an administration, must be taken as a substitute. Suffice 
it, then, to say, that when he came into office, he found it in a state of 
chaps, and left it, even in the opinion of opponents, in compleTe organiza¬ 
tion and order. An officer of high standing and a competent judge pro¬ 
nounced it the most perfectly organized and efficient military establish¬ 
ment for its size in the world. He found it with upward of $40,000,000 of 
unsettled accounts, many of them of long standing, going back almost to 
the origin of the government, and he reduced them to less than three 
millions, which consisted, for the most part, of losses, and accounts that 
never can be settled. He prevented all current accumulation, by a prompt 
and rigid enforcement of accountability ; so much so, that he was enabled 
to report to Congress in 1823, that “ of the entire amount of money drawn 
from the treasury in 1822 for military service, including pensions amount¬ 
ing to $4,571,961 94, although it passed through the hands of 291 dis¬ 
bursing officers, there has not been a single defalcation, nor the loss of a 
single cent to the government.” He found the army proper, including the 
Military Academy, costing annually more than $451 per man, including of¬ 
ficers, professors, and cadets, and he left the cost less than $287; or, to do 
more exact justice to his economy, he diminished such parts of the cost 
per man as were susceptible of reduction by an efficient administration, 
excluding pay and such parts as were fixed in moneyed compensation by 
law, from $299 to $150. All this was effected by wise reforms, and not 
by parsimony (for he was liberal, as many supposed, to a fault) in the qual¬ 
ity and quantity of the supplies, and not by a fall of prices; for in malting 
the calculation, allowance is made for the fall or rise of prices on every 
article of supply. The gross saving on the army was $1,300,000 annu¬ 
ally, in an expenditure which reached $4,000,000 when he came into the 
department. This does not include the other branches of service, the ord¬ 
nance, the engineer and Indian bureaus, in all of which a like rigid econ¬ 
omy and accountability were introduced, with similar results in saving to 
the government. 

These great improyemfinis..were made under adtmxse circumstances. 
Party excitement ran high during the period, and Mr. Calhoun came in for 
his full share of opposition and misrepresentation, which maybe explained 
by the fact that his name had been presented as a candidate for the pres¬ 
idency. He was often thwarted in his views and defeated in his meas¬ 
ures, and was made for years the subject of almost incessant attacks in 
Congress, against which he had to defend himself, but with such com¬ 
plete success, finally, as to silence Eis~assaTlants. They had been kept 
constantly informed of every movement in his department susceptible of 
misconstruction or of being turned against him. One of the representa¬ 
tives, who boarded in the same house with his principal assailant, offered 
to disclose to Mr. Calhoun the channel through which his opponents in 
Congress derived the information on which they based their attacks. Mr. 
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Calhoun declined to receive it. He said he did not object that any act of 
the department should be known to his bitterest enemies: that he thought 
well of all about him, and did not desire to change his opinion; and all 
that he regretted was, that if there was any one near him who desired to 
communicate anything to any member, he did not ask for his permission, 
which he would freely have given. He felt conscious he was doing his 
duty, and dreaded no attack. In fact, he felt no wish that these attacks 
should be discontinued. He knew how difficult it was to reform long¬ 
standing and inveterate abuses, and he used the assaults on the department 
and the army as the means of reconciling the officers, who might be profit¬ 
ing by them, to the measures he had adopted for their correction, and to 
enlist them heartily in co-operating with him in their correction, as the most 
certain means of saving the establishment and themselves. To this cause, 
and to the strong sense of justice which he exhibited on all occasions, by 
the decided support he gave to all who did their duty, and his no less de¬ 
cided discharge of his duty against all who neglected or omitted it, is to 
be attributed the fact that he carried through so thorough a reform, where 
there was so much disorder and abuse, with a popularity constantly in¬ 
creasing with the army. Never did a secretary leave a department with^— 
more popularity or a greater degree of attachment and devotion oja the 
parTof those connected with it than he did. 

In addition to the ordinary duties of the department, he made many and 
able reports on the subject of our Indian affairs, on the reduction of the 
army, on internal improvements, and others. He revived the Military 
Academy, which he found in a very disordered state, and left it in great 
perfection; he caused a minute and accurate survey to be made of the 
military frontier, inland and maritime, and projected, through an able board 
of engineers, a plan for their defence. In conformity with this plan, he 
commenced a system of fortification, and made great progress in its exe¬ 
cution, and he established a cordon of military posts from the lakes 
around our northwestern and southwestern frontiers to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Another measure remains to be noticed, which will be regarded in after¬ 
times as one of the most striking and useful, although it has heretofore 
attracted much less attention than it deserves. In organizing the medical 
department, Mr. Calhoun, with those enlarged views and devotion to sci¬ 
ence which have ever characterized him, directed the surgeons at all the 
military posts extending over our vast country, to report accurately to the 
surgeon-general at Washington every case of disease, its character, its 
treatment, and the result, and also to keep a minute register of the 
weather, the temperature, the moisture, and the winds, to be reported in 
like manner to the surgeon-general. To enable them to comply with the 
order, he directed the surgeons at the various posts to be furnished with 
thermometers, barometers, and hygrometers, and the surgeon-general 
from time to time to publish the result of their observations in condensed 
reports, which were continued during the time he remained in the war de¬ 
partment. The result has been, a vast mass of valuable facts, connected 
with the diseases and the climate of our widely-extended country, collected 
through the long period of nearly a quarter of a century. They have been 
recently collected and published in two volumes by Dr. Samuel Forney, of 
the United States army. The one is entitled “ Medical Statistics,” and the 
other “ The Climate of the United States,” in which many interesting facts 
are disclosed relative to the diseases and climate of the different portions 
of our country. This example has been already followed by England, on a 
still more enlurged scale, and will doubtless be imitated by all civilized na¬ 
tions, and will in time lead to most interesting discoveries in the sciences 
of medicine and meteorology generally. The honour of taking the first 
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step in this important matter, and the discoveries to which it will lead, 
will, under the enlightened policy of Mr. Calhoun, belong to our country. 

During the second term of Mr. Monroe’s administration, the names of 
six candidates were presented to the people of the United States for the 
presidential office, Mr. Adams, Mr. Crawford, General Jackson, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Lowndes, and Mr. Calhoun. The'rallies of the two-latter had beer 
brought forward, the former by South Carolina, and the latter by Penn 
sylvania, 3hd both nearly at the same time, without its being known tc 
either that it was intended. They were warm and intimate friends, and 
had been so almost from their first acquaintance. They had both entered 
Congress at the same time, and had rarely ever differed in opinion on any 
political subject. Mr. Lowndes was a few years the oldest, and the first 
nominated. Mr. Calhoun’s nomination followed almost immediately after. 
As soon as he heard of it. he called on Mr. L., and stated that it had been 
made without his knowledge or solicitation, and that he called to say that 
he hoped the position in which they had been placed by their friends to¬ 
wards each other would not affect their private and friendly relations. 
That he would regard it as a great misfortune should such be the effect, 
and was determined on his part to do everything to avoid it. Mr. Lowndes 
heartily reciprocated the same sentiment. It is unnecessary to state that 
they faithfully adhered to their resolution ; and these two distinguished 
citizens of the same state, and nearly of the same age, set the noble and 
rare example of being placed by friends as rivals for the highest office in 
the gift of a great people, without permitting their mutual esteem and 
friendship to be impaired. 

But, unfortunately for themselves, and, it may be said, for the country, 
the same harmony of feeling was not preserved between Mr. Calhoun and 
another of the candidates, Mr. Crawford. They had been long acquaint¬ 
ed, and although residing in different states, they lived but a short dis¬ 
tance apart, and had been long on friendly terms. It is difficult to trace 
the chain of causes by which they and their friends were brought into 
collision. Mr. Calhoun supported decidedly Mr. Monroe in his first 
election, when Mr. Crawford’s name had been brought forward in opposi¬ 
tion to him. He had acted as chairman of the Committee of Foreign Re¬ 
lations, while Mr. Monroe was Secretary of State, during Mr. Madison’s 
time, and had, from his frequent and intimate intercourse with him, form¬ 
ed a high estimate of his character for honesty, fidelity, and patriotism, 
to which, adding his sound judgment, long public service and experience, 
his age, and revolutionary claims, it was natural, without disparaging the 
hig h qualifications of Mr. Crawford, he should give him the preference. 
Mr. Crawford’s friends relied on a Congressional caucus for a nomination, 
to which Mr. Calhoun was opposed, and against which he long stood out 
with the leading friends of Mr. Monroe in Congress. They finally assent¬ 
ed reluctantly to go into one, to avoid a split in the party. Mr. Monroe 
was nominated by a small majority, when, in the opinion of his friends, the 
majority of the people was overwhelming in his favour. It is not extraor¬ 
dinary that he and many of his other friends, with this impression, should 
have been confirmed in their objections to a caucus nomination, as calcu¬ 
lated to be influenced by improper considerations, and thus, instead of 
concentrating the will of the people, as it was originally intended to do, 
becoming capable of being made the instrument of defeating it, and of 
imposing on the country a President not of its choice. 

When Mr. Crawford’s friends brought forward his name the second 
time, they again relied on a caucus; while the friends of all the other 
candidates were in favour of leaving the election to a direct appeal to the 
sense of the people, as they all belonged to one party, and professed the 
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same political creed. With his decided impression against a caucus, 
strengthened, as has been stated, by what occurred at the first election of 
Mr. Monroe, it is not at all surprising that Mr. Calhoun’s friends should 
take a prominent stand against another appeal to a Congressional caucus : 
that, together with the latent feelings on both sides (of which both were 
perhaps unconscious), growing out of the stand he made in favour of Mr. 
Monroe and against Mr. Crawford, probably led to the regretted division 
between their friends, which continued, as usual, long after the cause 
had ceased, with such mischievous influence on the politics of the country 
and the party to which both belonged. 

Time and experience have decided against a Congressional caucus; but 
it must be admitted, looking back to the scenes of that day, that much 
might be said for and against it. It is certainly highly desirable that the 
people should act directly in voting for a President, uninfluenced by the 
address and management of powerful combinations of individuals acting 
through a small body, and who, in making a nomination, may respect their 
own interest and feelings much more than the voice of the people, or 
even the party they represent. But, on the other hand, without the inter¬ 
mediate agency of some such body in so large a country, and with so 
many prominent citizens from which to make a selection, the danger of 
discord in the ranks of the majority, and, through it, of the triumph of a 
minority in the election, is great. The chance is between discord with 
all its consequences, and the dictation of party leaders with all its effects. 
Each is pregnant with mischief. It is the weak point of the government, 
and unless it be guarded with the utmost vigilance, must end, on the one 
hand, in interminable confusion, or, on the other, in rendering the election 
by the people merely nominal. Without such vigilance, the real election 
would degenerate into the dictation of caucus. It was on this difficult 
point that the friends of these two distinguished citizens split, and it is 
left to time and experience yet to decide which were right. 

In the progress of the canvass the talented and lamented Lowndes died, 
in the prime of life, and Mr. Calhoun’s friends in Pennsylvania, with his 
acquiescence, withdrew his name, rather than subject the state to a violent 
contest between them and the friends of General Jackson. They had 
maintained throughout the canvass the most friendly relations, and were 
both decidedly opposed to the caucus. On his withdrawal, he was taken 
up by the friends both of General Jackson and Mr. Adams for the Vice¬ 
presidency. 

This memorable canvass terminated in returning General Jackson, Mr. 
Adams, and Mr. Crawford to the House of Representatives, from which 
three, by the provisions of the Constitution, one was to be elected. The 
electoral votes received by each stood in the order in which their names 
are placed. Mr. Calhoun was elected by the people Vice-president by a*— 
large majority. The House, voting by states, on the first-- b e dk» fr-elected 
Mr. Adams. Mr. Clay, who was then a member of the body, voted for 
"Rim, "dgainst, as it was believed, the sense of a majority of his constitu¬ 
ents. That impression, connected with his previous relations, personal 
and political, with Mr. Adams, caused much excitement, and a strong de¬ 
termination on the part of many to organize forthwith an opposition to the 
new administration. Mr. Calhoun discountenanced an immediate move, 
on the ground that, although, in his opinion, the vote belonged to the 
state, and should be given to the candidate the state Avould elect if left to 
its choice, yet he was not prepared to say whether there might not be 
circumstances under which a member might assume the high responsibil¬ 
ity of voting otherwise, and, for the justification of his conduct, throw 
himself on the state; but he thought it indispensable that the member as- 
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suming it should make out a strong case, and that he would owe it to 
himself and the country to place his relations and conduct towards the ad¬ 
ministration of him whom he had elected above all suspicion. His advice 
induced his friends to wait the development of events ; but when Mr. Clay 
afterward took office, and Mr. Adams adopted, in its full extent, Mr. Clay’s 
American System, opposition to the administration from himself and his 
friends followed as a matter of course. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Including the Period during which he was Vice-president. 

Mk. Calhoun took his seat in the Senate as Vice-president on the 4th of 
March,” 18257-having remained in the war department a few months more 
than seven years. There never was a department left in more perfect or- 
deri^H it lit e ra Hy almost moved of itself. When he took charge of the 
department, it was difficult to discharge its duties with less than fourteen 
or fifteen hours of severe daily labour; but when he left it, the secretary 
had little to do beyond signing his name and deciding on such cases as 
were brought up by the subordinate officers, and were not embraced in the 
numerous and comprehensive rules provided for their government. He 
had not, indeed, been long in office before those who doubted his execu¬ 
tive talents were disposed to place them even above his parliamentary, 
great as they were acknowledged to be. He united, in a remarkable de¬ 
gree, quickness with precision, firmness with patience and courtesy, and 
industry with the higher capacity for arrangement and organization; and 
to these he added exemption from favouritism, a high sense of justice and 
inflexible devotion to duty. Taken together, they formed a combination 
so fortunate, that General Bernard, who had been a favourite aid-de-camp 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and saw and knew much of him, and who was 
chief of the board of engineers while Mr. Calhoun was secretary, and had 
an equal opportunity of observing him, not unfrequently, it is said, com¬ 
pared his administrative talents to those of that extraordinary man. 

The duties of the office of Vice-president, though it is one of high dig¬ 
nity, are limited, except giving a casting vote when the body is equally 
divided, to presiding in the Senate, which, in a body so small and cour¬ 
teous, and having so few and simple rules, affords but little opportunity 
for the display even of the peculiar talents necessary for Presidency in a 
deliberative body. The mos t eminent in filling such an office cannot 
leave much behind worth remembering^ IT is sufficient to say of him, 
that, as a presiding officer, be was impartial, prompt, methodical, and at¬ 
tentive to his duties. He always appeared and took his seat early in the 
session, and continued to preside till within a short time of its close; 
contrary to the practice of some of his immediate predecessors, who, by 
their long and frequent absence from their seat, had permitted the office 
to fall into some discredit. He was careful in preserving the dignity of 
the Senate, and raising its influence and weight in the action of the gov¬ 
ernment. In putting questions, he changed the form of address from 
“ Gentlemen” to the more simple and dignified address of “ Senators,” 
which has since been preserved, and adopted by the senators themselves 
in alluding to each other in debate. But the most important and mem¬ 
orable incident connected with the discharge of his duty as the presiding 
officer, and the most characteristic of the man, was the stand he took in 
favour of the rights of the body itself, and against his own power. He 
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decided, during a period of great excitement on the Panama Question, 
when party spirit ran high, and the debate was very warm and personal, 
that he had no right to call a senator to order for words spoken in debate. 
He rested his decision on the broad ground that, as the presiding officer, 
he had no power but to carry into effect the rules adopted by the body, 
either expressly or by usage, and that there was neither rule nor usage 
to authorize him to exercise the power in question. On the contrary, 
the rules of the Senate, by strong implication, limited the power of call¬ 
ing to order for words spoken in debate to the members themselves, to the 
exclusion of the presiding officer. And yet this decision, resting on so 
solid a foundation, subjected Mr. Calhoun to the fiercest attacks and the 
grossest abuse; and, what is more extraordinary, he was opposed by the 
members themselves, whose rights he maintained, with the exception of 
Mr. Macon, Mr. Tazewell, and a few others of the elder and more expe¬ 
rienced, and his immediate personal friends. To understand how this 
should happen, it is necessary to advert to the existing state of the parties, 
and the circumstances under which the decision was made. 

The circumstances under which Mr. Adams was elected, the part which 
Mr. Clay took in his election, and the prominent position to which he was 
appointed in his cabinet, laid the foundation of the opposition which 
finally overthrew his administration. This opposition was greatly strength¬ 
ened by the bold Federal and consolidation doctrines avowed by Mr. 
Adams in his inaugural address, and by the wild measures of policy which 
he recommended. Among these was the project of sending commission¬ 
ers to the Congress proposed to be convened at Panama of all the states 
that had grown up on the overthrow' of the Spanish dominions on this 
Continent. This was a favourite measure of the administration. Mr. 
Calhoun w T as understood to be decidedly opposed to it, both on the ground 
of unconstitutionality and inexpediency ; and it was on that question that 
the first attack was made on the administration. It commenced in the 
Senate ; and, as he had not disguised his disapprobation, he was regarded 
in a great measure as the adviser and author of the attack, which, of 
course, subjected him to the fierce and united assaults of the administra¬ 
tion and its friends. At the same time, the opposition in the Senate, 
though united against the administration, and its doctrines and policy, con¬ 
sisted of individuals who had but a short time before held political rela¬ 
tions with men far from being friendly. They consisted of the friends of 
Mr. Crawford, General Jackson, Mr. Calhoun, and such portion of Mr. 
Clay’s as disapproved of his connexion with Mr. Adams. With the ex¬ 
ception of his own friends, and those of General Jackson, there was no 
indisposition, on the part of a large portion of the rest of the opposition, 
to see him sacrificed by the party in power. But as difficult and critical 
as was his position, it could not prevent him from a manly avowal of his 
opinion on a novel, and what he believed to be an important question, or 
from exposing himself to hazard when principle and duty required him to 
assert the rights of the body, though against his own power. But what 
added greatly to the excitement and abuse was the particular occasion 
upon which the decision was made. Mr. Randolph was then a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate, and gave full vent to his inimitably sarcastic power 
against the administration, and especially against the President and the 
Secretary of State, and their supporters in the body. It was too keenly 
felt by the last to permit them to do justice to the grounds on which Mr. 
Calhoun placed his decision, and the occasion was too favourable to be 
permitted to pass without a formal attack on him. A writer of great power 
(supposed to be the President himself) attacked his decision with much 
acrimony, under the signature of Patrick Henry. Finding it impossible 
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to assail the decision with effect, or through the rules of the Senate or 
its usage, he was forced to assume the position that the Vice-president, 
in virtue of his office, derived the power of calling a senator to order for 
words spoken in debate , not from the body itself, but directly from the Con¬ 
stitution, and that, in exercising the power, he was wholly independent of 
its will. This gave the whole subject a new and highly important aspect; 
for if it could be successfully maintained, it would give the Vice-president 
supreme control over the freedom of debate in the Senate. To this a re¬ 
ply followed (supposed to be from Mr. Calhoun), in two numbers, under 
the signature of Onslow, that so completely demolished the argument of 
Patrick Henry as to turn the tide in his favour. The Senate itself be¬ 
came so well satisfied of the injustice done him, that on the revisal of the 
rules a year or two afterward, they gave him the power in question, with 
an almost unanimous approval of his decision. It was thus, by his fair¬ 
ness under these trying circumstances, that he preserved a right of the 
body, which he might have usurped, not only with safety, but with in¬ 
creased popularity for the time; but of which the Senate could not be di¬ 
vested without a surrender of the freedom of debate, and the right of 
making their own rules, secured to them by the Constitution itself. 

So vigorous was this first onset of the opposition, that the administra¬ 
tion reeled under the force of the blow, and it became apparent that no¬ 
thing but some bold step could save them from defeat, by the election of 
General Jackson, under whom the opposition, with the hearty concurrence 
of Mr. Calhoun and his friends, had unanimously rallied. The great 
strength of the administration lay in the various powerful interests rallied 
under the plausible name of Home Industry and the American System, of 
which the Secretary of State was the acknowledged head, and to which 
the President had given his adhesion. Their hope of holding power rested 
on a unanimous and zealous rally of that powerful combination in favour 
of the administration. The tariff was the great central interest, around 
which all the others revolved. The whole party, without schism, were 
united in its favour, while the opposition was greatly divided in reference 
to it; a great portion of the party, North and West, being in its favour, 
while the South and Southwest were united almost to a man against it. 
In fact, the portion of the Union at that time most attached to a high pro¬ 
tective tariff was the Middle and Western States, and yet its union with 
the South and Southwestern portion was indispensable to the election of 
General Jackson. The advantage this state of things afforded was per¬ 
ceived by those in power, and was not permitted to remain without an 
attempt to turn it to account. 

For that purpose, a general convention was called to meet at Harris¬ 
burg, the seat of government in Pennsylvania, and the friends of the 
tariff everywhere were invited to take into consideration the state of the 
manufacturing interest, and to devise measures for its farther promotion. 
The place was well chosen. Pennsylvania, though a thorough tariff state, 
was favourable to General Jackson’s election, and its support was regard, 
ed as indispensable to his success. It met, and attempted to rally the 
whole interest by an elaborate report in favour of the protective system, 
accompanied by a, scheme of high duties, to be presented to Congress at 
the next session for its action. It was thought, if the friends of General 
Jackson in the tariff states should oppose it, his defeat in those states 
would be certain; but if, on the contrary, they should support it, a schism 
between his Northern and Southern supporters would be equally certain, 
and with not less certainty would be followed by his defeat. But, as 
plausible as the calculation was, the tariff friends of General Jackson in 
New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and the West, succeeded, as far as 
politics were concerned, in turning it against its projectors. 
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They succeeded in electing the speaker, and in obtaining the majority 
of the Committee of Manufactures in the House. Instead of adopting the 
Harrisburg scheme, this committee reported a thorough protective tariff^ 
such as suited the states they represented, imposing duties even higher 
and more indiscriminately than those of the Harrisburg plan. They laid 
their duties without the slightest regard to the navigating and commercial 
interests of New-England, and so managed it as to induce the Southern 
members to resist all the amendments offered to render it acceptable to 
those who represented that interest, in the expectation of defeating the 
bill, either on its passage through the House of in the Senate, by the uni¬ 
ted votes of the members from those states and the South and Southwest. 
The expectation proved fallacious. The bill passed the House by a small 
majority, a lar<r e portion of the New-England members voting against it; 
but when it came to the Senate, where the relative united strength of the 
Southern and New-England States is much greater than in the House, it 
was ascertained that the bill could not pass unless it was modified so as 
to be acceptable to the senators from New-England favourable to the ad¬ 
ministration. It was so modified by the votes of the senators opposed to 
the administration from the Middle and Western States, contrary to the 
expectation of the South 5 for the bill, as modified, received the votes of 
the New-England senators in favour of the administration, which, added 
to those in favour of General Jackson from New-York, New-Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and the Northwest, made a majority. It passed, accordingly, 
and became a law; but under such circumstances as not only to deprive 
the administration of the advantage they anticipated from the scheme, but 
to turn it directly against them. 

Unfortunately, however, in this political manoeuvring m the presidential con¬ 
test, equity, justice, the Constitution, and the public welfare were overlooked. 
The interests of the great body of the consumers and of nine tenths of the pro¬ 
ducing interests, including especially the growers of the great agricultural sta¬ 
ples, rice, cotton, and tobacco, with those engaged in commerce, ship-building, 
and navigation, and all their connected interests, were sacrificed to promote the 
prosperity of a single interest, and that constituting but a small portion of the 
community. But the evil ended not with their sacrifice, as immense as it was. 
As bad as was the effect in its pecuniary bearing, it was far worse m its finan¬ 
cial, political, and moral operation. Never, in that respect, was a measure of 
the kind passed under more adverse circumstances. Viewed m its financial 
aspect, it was worse than folly—it was madness itself. The public debt was 
nearly extinguished, under the wise policy adopted after the war. After its 
final discharge, one half nearly of the annual revenue applied to the payment of 
its principal and interest would be liberated, which, if a wise and just policy 
had been adopted, would have enabled the government to reduce the duties one 
half and still leave a sufficient revenue to provide amply for all the public 
wants Instead of that, and in the face of these consequences, the duties were 
irreatly increased, so much so as to be, on an average, nearly fifty per cent, on 
the value of the imports. This led to a corresponding increase of the revenue, 
which in turn, hastened proportionally the final discharge of the debt, when, 
bv necessity, one of three consequences must follow: a vast increase of expend¬ 
itures • a sudden reduction of the duties, to the ruin of the manufacturers; or 
else an immense surplus in the treasury, with all its corrupting influence. 
These obvious results were either not seen or disregarded by those who were 
governed by cupidity, or too intensely engaged in the presidential contest to 

look to consequences. _ . ,. f , 

It is regarded as necessary to understand the history of the origin and pas¬ 
sage of that disastrous measure, in order to have a just conception of the events 
which have since occurred, and the motives which governed Mr. Calhoun s 
E 
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course in reference to them. To it may be traced almost every important inci¬ 
dent in our political history since that time, as far as our internal affairs are 
concerned. To it, too, may be ascribed the division in the Republican party, 
which separated Mr. Calhoun and the States’ Rights portion from the other, and 
the disasters which have impaired the credit and standing of the country, and 
deranged and interrupted its currency, finances, commerce, and industrial oper¬ 
ations. Mr. Calhoun, although not an actor at the time, was not an inattentive 
observer of what passed. His position as President of the Senate afforded 
great advantages for observation and reflection, of which he did not fail to avail 
himself from the time he first took his seat. Questions relating to the protect¬ 
ive policy were constantly occurring in one form or another, and especially at¬ 
tracted his attention and excited reflection. He was not long in making him¬ 
self master of that policy in all its bearings, economical and political, and in 
becoming thoroughly satisfied that it was unconstitutional, unjust, unequal, and 
oppressive in its character and tendency, and that it must, in the end, if it be¬ 
came the established and permanent policy, lead to the overthrow of our free 
and popular system of government. With this impression of the system, he 
watched with vigilance the progress ofth^Jariif .nf_.l 828, from its incipient state 
at Harrisburg to the passage of the biffthrough the Senate. The results of his 
observation confirmed him in all his previous objections to the system, and 
strengthened his conviction of the dangers to which it exposed our institutions. 
For the first time he began to fear, from the part taken in the passage of the 
bill in the Senate by a considerable and influential portion of the party, that the 
leading object which he and his friends had in view in the presidential contest 
(a gradual and cautious reduction of the duties to the revenue standard prepar¬ 
atory to the discharge of the debt) might not be realized by a change of admin¬ 
istration. He saw that the passage of the bill opposed great and almost insu¬ 
perable difficulties to effecting what they desired ; but neither he nor they 
permitted these misgivings to abate their zeal in support of General Jackson’s 
election. They still hoped for the best from him ; and how strongly Mr. C. 
desired his election, an occurrence at the time will best illustrate. 

The Senate was so nearly equally divided at one time, that it was believed 
that the friends of the administration would intentionally so arrange it as to 
make a tie, and throw the casting vote on the Vice-president, in order to defeat 
General Jackson’s election. His friends became alarmed, and some of them 
intimated a desire that Mr. Calhoun should leave his seat to avoid the effect, 
stating as an inducement that, in the event of a tie, the bill would be defeated 
without his vote. He promptly refused, and replied that no consideration could 
prevent him from remaining and doing his duty by voting against it; but added, 
it should not hurt General Jackson’s election, for in that event his name should 
be withdrawn from the ticket as Vice-president. Such was the interest he took 
in his success, and so strong, and, at the same time, so patriotic, was his oppo¬ 
sition to the bill of abominations ; and yet many have been so unjust as to at¬ 
tribute his after opposition to the bill to disappointed ambition. On the con¬ 
trary, he was ready to sacrifice every object of ambition, at a time when not a 
cloud darkened his prospects, to defeat a measure he believed to be so fraught 
with mischief. He was then the second officer in the government, and stood, 
without opposition, for re-election to the same place, on the ticket of General 
Jackson, whose success was then certain; nor was there any other man in the 
party of equal prominence and popularity, except the general himself. Nothing 
was wanting on his part but to accommodate himself to the course of events, 
without regard to their effects on the country, to have attained the highest office, 
which lay within a single step from the place where he then stood. This he 
could not but plainly see; but his resisting temptation on this occasion is but 
one instance of self-sacrifice among many in a long life, the whole course of 
which abundantly proves that office, even the highest, has ever been with him 
subordinate to his sense of duty and the public welfare. 
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The entire South was justly indignant at the passage of so unjust and oppress¬ 
ive a measure, especially under the circumstances which attended it, and the 
question universally asked was, What is to be done ? On his return home this 
question was often and emphatically asked him. He was not the man to evade 
it. He frankly replied that there was no hope from Congress; that in both 
houses there were fixed majorities in favour of the system, and that there was 
no hope of any speedy change for the better; but, on the contrary, things must 
grow worse, if no efficient remedy should be applied. He said that he could 
see but two possible remedies within the limits of the Constitution; one, the 
election of General Jackson, who, by bringing to bear systematically and steadily 
the patronage which the protective system placed in his hands, might reduce 
the duties down to the revenue standard; and the other, State Interposition or 
Veto, the high remedy pointed out in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions as 
the proper one, after all others had failed, against oppressive and dangerous 
acts of the general government, in palpable violation of the Constitution. He 
gave it as his opinion that there was no hope from the judiciary, and, as the 
act stood, the constitutional question could not be brought before the courts, the 
majority having refused to amend the title of the bill so as to make it appear on 
the face of it that the duties were laid for protection and not for revenue, ex¬ 
pressly with the view of preventing the courts from taking jurisdiction, and de¬ 
ciding on its constitutionality. He also stated that, although he regarded Gen¬ 
eral Jackson’s election as certain, yet he was constrained to say that the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the act passed, and the part which many of his influ¬ 
ential supporters took in its passage, made it doubtful whether the hopes enter¬ 
tained from his election would, as it regarded the protective system, be realized, 
and expressed his belief that South Carolina would in the end be obliged to re¬ 
sort to its ultimate constitutional remedy by state interposition, and the ruinous 
consequences Avhich must inevitably result from the act to itself, to the South, 
and finally to the whole Union. 

Many of the leading citizens of the state visited Mr. Calhoun at his residence, 
near the mountains in South Carolina, during the summer and autumn after his 
return from Washington, with all of whom he conversed freely, and expressed 
the same sentiments. But while he stated his conviction of the necessity of 
preparing in time for the worst, he always advised that there should be no pre¬ 
cipitation, nor anything done to endanger the election of General Jackson, nor, 
indeed, afterward, till it was ascertained whether his administration would cor¬ 
rect the evil before the public debt was finally discharged. He fixed on that as 
the period for invoking the high authority of the state, as one of the sovereign 
parties to the constitutional compact, to arrest the evil, not only because he 
thought that ample time ought to be allowed to see if anything would be done, 
but because he believed that so long as the money, however unjustly and uncon¬ 
stitutionally extorted from the people by the act of ’28, was applied to the pay¬ 
ment of the debt, it should be borne. But he thought, if the operation of the act 
should not then be arrested promptly, the vast surplus revenue which it would 
afterward pour into the treasury would be converted into the means of perpetu¬ 
ating it, and fixing the system on the country permanently and beyond the reach 
of any constitutional remedy. 

He was the more deeply impressed with the danger from what had already 
occurred. A leading advocate of the measure in the Senate, Mr. Dickerson, of 
New-Jersey, the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, and since Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, had already moved in anticipation of the payment of the 
debt, and with the view of strengthening the protective system, that five mill¬ 
ions of dollars should annually be taken from the treasury and divided among 
the states. Such a proposition could not fail to arouse the attention and appre¬ 
hension of one so sagacious and vigilant as Mr. Calhoun. He saw at once the 
full extent of the danger. No measure could be devised more insidious, cor- 
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rupting, or better calculated to effect the object contemplated. The money 
proposed to be so divided would never return to the pockets of the tax-paying 
people from whom it was first taken. It would go to the State Legislatures, to 
be disposed of as they should think proper, and would constitute a fund, in the 
management of which there would be no responsibility, under the control of 
the majority of the Legislature, or, rather, of the few leaders of the majority for the 
time, to be converted by them into means of power and emolument for themselves, 
through their partisans and friends. The necessary effect would be, that the 
leaders for the time in all the State Legislatures, even of those most injured 
by the system, would be interested in its favour; as they, and their friends and 
partisans, would derive more from the administration and application of the fund 
than they had contributed to it, as tax-payers, under the duties from which it 
was derived. Seeing these consequences, he could not doubt that, if the meas¬ 
ure was once adopted, it would absorb in its vortex the whole surplus revenue 
after the discharge of the debt, and unite the General and State Governments 
in support of a universal system of plunder. Under that state of tilings, he be¬ 
lieved the evil would become remediless, and our free and popular institutions 
would sink into a mass of corruption. With this impression, he used his ut¬ 
most influence against this incipient move. It was defeated for the time, but 
not without deep apprehension, on his part, that it would revive and finally pre¬ 
vail, unless the protective policy, from which this monstrous measure derived 
its origin as a legitimate offspring, was effectually and forever destroyed. It 
was tins view of the subject that so strongly impressed him with the necessity 
of decisive action, should the coming administration fail to put it down, and 
confirmed him in the belief that the time for action should by no means be de¬ 
layed beyond the final discharge of the public debt. 

So deep was his conviction of the danger, that when he was requested by 
one of the members elected to the Legislature of South Carolina, with whom 
he had conversed freely when on a visit to him, and who expected to be on the 
Committee of Federal Relations, to give him his views on the subject, he did not 
hesitate to draw them up in the shape of a report, in which he fully expressed 
himself as to the disease, the danger, and remedy ; and, regardless of popularity, 
he gave him authority to state who was its author, should he think it would be 
of any service. The paper was reported by the committee with some, though 
not material alterations. Five thousand copies were ordered by the Legisla¬ 
ture to be printed, under the title of “ The South Carolina Exposition and Pro¬ 
test on the subject of the Tariff.” 

But while the Legislature were thus preparing to arrest, in the last resort, the 
obnoxious act, if it should become necessary, they showed, at the same time, 
their continued confidence in General Jackson. The presidential election came 
on at the same session, and the electors who were appointed by the Legislature 
gave their votes to General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, who were elected by a 
large majority of the whole electoral college. 

His inaugural address was received with enthusiasm by the people of the 
state, and strong hopes were entertained that their expectations upon his elec¬ 
tion would be fully realized, and the necessity of resorting to the ultimate 
remedy of the Constitution avoided; but his first message, at the commence¬ 
ment of the next session, went far to extinguish their hopes. 

Here we reach a period of history of which it will be difficult to treat with¬ 
out reviving some recollection of the unfortunate difference which, for a time, 
divided the Republican party, now so happily united in the defence of their 
common principles and of constitutional liberty. But, referring to the past, as 
we shall for its facts, and not for its feelings, we shall endeavour to give so 
much of this history as is indispensable to an explanation of Mr. Calhoun’s con¬ 
nexion with political affairs, as it will hereafter be written by some impartial 
hand—an effort which, we trust, may not be unacceptable to the great actors 
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of that day, if they should find it but a calm and dispassionate review of those 
trying and eventful scenes in which they bore so prominent a part. To sup¬ 
pose that any man would recoil from the truth of history is to attribute to him 
the meanest and most unmanly of fears—an injustice which no motives of false 
delicacy would make us even seem to offer to those whom we respect as friends. 
In discharging our duty as chroniclers, we shall not presume to decide upon 
the merits of past disputes, as our immediate object may be accomplished with¬ 
out entering upon that delicate ground. In stating the opinions and course of 
Mr. Calhoun, it is not always with a view of justifying them, and we may dis¬ 
approve some features in the policy of President Jackson without doubting his 
motives, or disparaging his great abilities and eminent public services. Each 
of these great men is too deservedly proud of the past to wish to disguise or 
conceal any portion of that history upon which he rests his pretensions for fame ; 
and the highest evidence of a noble nature is that candour which receives truth 
without offence whenever it is truthfully told. Now that the fires of old feuds 
have burned out, and the excitement of the time has passed away, we doubt not 
but that each will look upon the past without passion and with impartiality. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. The first message of the Presi¬ 
dent, in December, 1829, did not remove the apprehensions which heretofore 
had weighed so heavily upon Mr. Calhoun’s mind—apprehensions which then 
seemed the more exaggerated as he, perhaps, was the only man of the time 
who measured, in their full extent, the consequences of a system against which 
he was destined soon to peril his all in deadly strife. One of the paragraphs 
in this message declares that, “ After the extinction of the public debt, it is not 
probable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles satisfactory to the 
people of the Union, will, until a remote period, if ever, leave the government 
without a considerable surplus in the treasury beyond what may be required 
for its current service.” After discussing various modes of applying this sur¬ 
plus, the message thus again proceeds: “ To avoid these evils, it appears to me 
that the most safe, just, and federal disposition which could be made of this sur¬ 
plus revenue would be its apportionment among the several states, according 
to their ratio of representation; and, should this measure not be found warrant¬ 
ed by the Constitution, that it would be expedient to propose to the states an 
amendment authorizing it.” These recommendations were not calculated to 
relieve the apprehensions of Mr. Calhoun as to the danger of a long continuance 
of the protective system and its union with distribution; a conjunction which, 
of all others, he regarded as the most formidable to the liberties of our people 
and the permanence of their free institutions ; and, at the same time, they con¬ 
tributed to make a deep and lasting impression upon the people of South Caro¬ 
lina, and greatly increased their efforts to disseminate correct information as to 
the nature of the evil, and the absolute necessity of averting it by the separate 
action of the state, if not done by the General Government, all hope of which 
was now wellnigh gone. The next annual message recurred to the same topics. 
11 In my first message,” said President Jackson, “ I stated it to be my opinion 
that ‘ it is not probable that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles satis¬ 
factory to the people of the Union, will, until a remote period, if ever, leave the 
government without a considerable surplus in the treasury beyond what may be 
required for its current sendee.’ I have had no cause to change that opinion, 
but much to confirm it.” In another part of the same message he said, “ Thus 
viewing the subject, I have heretofore felt it my duty to recommend the adop¬ 
tion of some plan for the distribution of the surplus funds, which may at any 
time remain in the treasury after the national debt shall have been paid, among 
the states, in proportion to the number of their representatives, to be applied by 
them to objects of internal improvement. Although this plan has met with fa¬ 
vour in some portions of the Union, it has also elicited objections, which merit 
deliberate consideration.” These he proceeded to state and answer at great 
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length. It soon became apparent that systematic movements were making in 
the leading tariff states to enforce this policy by the weight of their influence. 
The governors of New-York and Pennsylvania followed with similar recom¬ 
mendations, and their respective legislatures adopted strong resolutions in fa¬ 
vour of the scheme. The door of hope from without seemed to be wellnigh 
closed. Unless the state should interpose to avert this system by her separate 
action, it appeared inevitable that the tariff of 1828, that “ bill of abominations,” 
would be perpetuated in connexion with a distribution of the surplus revenue 
after the payment of the debt, with all of its dangerous and corrupting conse¬ 
quences. South Carolina did not hesitate in her choice between these alterna¬ 
tives. Everywhere the subject of state remedies was agitated, and the elec¬ 
tions throughout the state turned upon that deeply-exciting and important ques¬ 
tion. 

In the mean time, the personal relations between Mr. Calhoun and the Presi- 
'deiit had been impaired by various causes, and in the spring of 1830 the differ- 
ence^beCame-serious and the rupture complete. Separated as they now were 
upon great public questions, and alienated also by private differences, it is 
not surprising that the President should have directed the whole weight of 
his immense popularity against Mr. Calhoun; nor had the latter any resource 
in the opposition, who, separated from him in principle and policy, bore down 
upon him with their whole strength and influence. These things, of them¬ 
selves, seemed to constitute difficulties of sufficient magnitude to overpower 
him. On the whole expanse of the wide American Continent, there were, 
perhaps, but two spirits that could have encountered them; and these, strangely 
enough, were the two individuals who were destined to conduct the two parties 
in the tremendous contest that was approaching. But, undaunted at the pros¬ 
pect, and strong not only in the consciousness of his intellectual resources, but 
also in that high resolve which springs from a deep sense of wrong, Mr. Cal¬ 
houn fearlessly assumed the responsibility of the movement in the great issue 
which South Carolina was preparing to make with the General Government; 
and, in obedience to the calls on him from various quarters, he unhesitatingly 
avowed his opinions on the complex and difficult questions arising out of it. It 
would be difficult to imagine a situation of more peril, or a greater example of 
self-abandonment and moral intrepidity. He and the state now stood alone in 
open, bold, and undaunted resistance against the scheme of a permanent distri¬ 
bution of the surplus revenue, sustained by a perpetual protective tariff. They 
were assailed with equal fierceness by the administration and opposition parties, 
and they were deserted by all the Southern states, though most of them had 
adopted the strongest resolutions, declaring the tariff of ’28 to be oppressive, un¬ 
just, unequal, and unconstitutional, and pledging themselves in the most posi¬ 
tive manner to oppose it. Nothing but the deepest conviction of the truth and 
justice of their cause, and of the magnitude of the questions, could have sus¬ 
tained him under such difficulties, and in the face of so imposing a force. 

He commenced the address containing the avowal of his opinion with a state¬ 
ment of his views on the question of the relation which the states bear to the 
General Government. After referring to the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, 
the Virginia report and the decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
the case of Cobbett, as containing a summary of his opinion, he said, “ As many 
might not have an opportunity to refer to them, and as different opinions might 
be entertained as to their meaning, he would, to avoid all ambiguity, and that 
his sentiments might be fully known, state his opinions of the doctrine which 
he believed they embraced.” With these preliminary remarks, he proceeded 
to give, in the first place, a concise summary of the doctrines they embraced, 
and in the next, his impression of the character and tendency of these doctrines, 
followed up by a calm, lucid, and able array of reasons in support of his opin¬ 
ion ; and, finally, brought the whole to bear on the protective system, and the 
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dangers to which it exposed our political institutions. He then showed that 
the period of the final payment of the debt was fast approaching, and that, if the 
threatened danger was not promptly met, the most disastrous consequences 
would follow; and, finally, if the government itself should fail to meet it, state 
interposition was the only adequate and constitutional remedy which could ar¬ 
rest it. The following extract from this manly and able document contains the 
doctrines of state interposition or nullification, with his impression of its char¬ 
acter and tendency : 

“ The great and leading principle is, that the General Government emanated 
from the people of the several states, forming distinct political communities, and 
acting in their separate and sovereign capacity, and not from all of the people 
forming one aggregate political community; that the Constitution of the United 
States is, in fact, a compact, to which each state is a party, in the character al¬ 
ready described; and that the several states or parties have a right to judge 
of its infractions, and, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of power not delegated, they have the right, in the last resort, to use the lan¬ 
guage of the Virginia resolutions, ‘ to interpose for arresting the progress of the 
evil 3 and for maintaining, within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to them.' 1 This right of interposition, thus solemnly as¬ 
serted by the State of Virginia, be it called what it may, state-right, veto, nulli¬ 
fication, or by any other name, I conceive to be the fundamental principle of 
our system, resting on facts historically as certain as our Revolution itself, and 
deductions as simple and demonstrative as that of any political or moral truth 
whatever; and I firmly believe that on its recognition depends the stability and 
safety of our political institutions. 

“ I am not ignorant that those opposed to the doctrine have always, now and 
formerly, regarded it in a very different light, as anarchical and revolutionary. 
Could I believe such in fact to be its tendency, to me it would be no recom¬ 
mendation. I yield to none, I trust, in a deep and sincere attachment to our 
political institutions, and the union of these states. I never breathed an oppo¬ 
site sentiment; but, on the contrary, I have ever considered them the great in¬ 
strument of preserving our liberty, and promoting the happiness of ourselves and 
our posterity; and, next to these, I have ever held them most dear. Nearly 
half my life has passed in the service of the Union, and whatever public reputa¬ 
tion I have acquired is indissolubly identified with it. To be too national has, 
indeed, been considered by many, even of my friends, to be my greatest political 
fault. With these strong feelings of attachment, I have examined, with the ut¬ 
most care, the bearing of the doctrine in question; and so far from anarchical 
or revolutionary, I solemnly believe it to be the only solid foundation of our sys¬ 
tem and of the Union itself, and that the opposite doctrine, which denies to the 
states the right of protecting their several powers, and which would vest in the 
General Government (it matters not through what department) the right of de¬ 
termining, exclusively and finally, the powers delegated to it, is incompatible 
with the sovereignty of the states and of the Constitution itself, considered as 
the basis of a Federal Union. As strong as this language is, it is not stronger 
than that used by the illustrious Jefferson, who said, to give to the General Gov¬ 
ernment the final and exclusive right to judge of its powers, is to make 4 its dis¬ 
cretion and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers ;* and that * in all 
cases of compact between parties having no common judge, each party has an equal 
ri<rkt to judge for itself, as well of the infraction as of the mode and measure of 
redress: Language cannot be more explicit, nor can higher authority be ad- 

“ That different opinions are entertained on this subject, I consider but as an 
additional evidence of the great diversity of the human intellect. Had not able, 
experienced, and patriotic individuals, for whom I have the highest respect, taken 
different views, I should have thought the right too clear to admit of doubt; but 
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I am taught by this, as well as by many similar instances, to treat with deference 
opinions differing from my own. The error may possibly be with me; but, if 
so, I can only say, that after the most mature and conscientious examination, I 
have not been able to detect it. But with all proper deference, I must think 
that theirs is the error who deny what seems to be an essential attribute of the 
conceded sovereignty of the states, and who attribute to the General Govern¬ 
ment a right utterly incompatible with what all acknowledge to be its limited 
and restricted character; an error originating principally, as I think, in not duly 
reflecting on the nature of our institutions, and on what constitutes the only ra¬ 
tional object of all political constitutions.” 

The following are the three concluding paragraphs, which will exhibit the 
tone and feeling with which the address was written. 

“ In forming the opinions I have expressed, I have not been actuated by an 
unkind feeling to our manufacturing interest. I now am, and ever have been, 
decidedly friendly to them, though I cannot concur in all the measures which 
have been adopted to advance them. I believe considerations higher than any 
question of mere pecuniary interest forbid their use. But, subordinate to the 
higher views of policy, I regard the advancement of mechanical and chemical 
improvements in the arts with feelings little short of enthusiasm, not only as the 
prolific source of national and individual wealth, but as the great means of en¬ 
larging the domain of man over the material world, and thereby of laying the 
solid foundation of a highly-improved condition of society, morally and politi¬ 
cally. I fear not that we shall extend our power too far over the great agents 
of nature; but, on the contrary, I consider such enlargement of our power as 
tending more certainly and powerfully to better the condition of our race, than 
any one of the many powerful causes now operating to that result. With these 
impressions, I not oxdy rejoice at the general progress of the arts in the world, 
but on their advancement in our own country; and, as far as protection may be 
incidentally afforded in the fair and honest exercise of our constitutional powers, 
I think now, as I have always done, that sound policy, connected wdth the 
security, independence, and peace of the country, requires it should be ; but we 
cannot go a single step beyond without jeopardizing our peace, our harmony, 
and our liberty—considerations of infinitely more importance to us than any 
measure of mere policy can possibly be. 

«I n ^3 placing my opinion before the public, I have not been actuated 
by the expectation°of changing the public sentiment. Such a motive on a ques¬ 
tion so long agitated, and so beset with feelings of prejudice and interest, 
would argue, on my part, an insufferable vanity, and a profound ignorance of the 
human heart. To avoid, as far as possible, the imputation of either, I have 
confined my statement on the many and important points on which I have been 
compelled to touch, to a simple declaration of my opinion, without advancing 
any other reasons to sustain them than what appeared to me to be indispen¬ 
sable to the full understanding of my views ; and if they should, on any point, be 
thought to be not clearly and explicitly developed, it will, I trust, be attributed 
to my solicitude to avoid the imputations to which I have alluded, and not from 
any desire to disguise my sentiments, nor the want of arguments and illustra¬ 
tions to maintain positions which so abound in both, that it would require a 
volume to do them anything like justice. I can only hope that truths which 
I feel assured are essentially connected with all we ought to hold most dear, 
may not be weakened in the public estimation by the imperfect manner in which 
I have been, by the object in view, compelled to present them. 

“ With every caution on my part, I dare not hope, in taking the step I have, 
to escape the imputation of improper motives, though I have, without reserve, 
freelv expressed my opinions, not regarding whether they might or might not 
be popular. I have no reason to believe that they are such as will conciliate 
public favour, but the opposite, which l greatly regret, as I have ever placed a 
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high estimate on the good opinion of my fellow-citizens. But, be that as it may, 
I shall, at least, be sustained by feelings of conscious rectitude. I have formed 
my opinions after the most careful and deliberate examinations, with all the aids 
which my reason and experience could furnish ; I have expressed these honestly 
and fearlessly, regardless of their effects personally, which, however interesting 
, to me individually, are of too little importance to be taken into the estimate, 
| where the liberty and happiness of our country are so vitally involved.” 

He followed up, the next year, this statement of his opinion by a letter* ad- 
1 dressed to General Hamilton, then governor of the state, at his request, in 
which he went into the same subjects more fully, and with additional force of 
argument and illustration. They both did much to enlighten the state on the 
subject discussed, and to sustain her in the arduous struggle into which she 
was preparing to enter. 

In the mean time, the period selected for final and decisive action was rapidly 
approaching, and the excitement in the state became deeper and deeper. A 
strong party, under able leaders, had risen in the state against the course pro¬ 
posed to be taken. They admitted the tariff to be unconstitutional and oppress¬ 
ive, but disagreed as to the remedy, which they regarded as revolutionary, and 
not warranted by the Constitution. They assumed the popular name of the 
Union party. The whole weight of the General Government was thrown in 
their favour. The two parties were drawn up in fierce array against each 
other, and every nerve was strained on each side to gain the ascendency. The 
whole energy and talents of the state were aroused, and the people were inces¬ 
santly addressed on both sides, through speeches, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
by the ablest men, in manly and eloquent arguments, making direct appeal to 
their understandings and patriotism, on all the questions involved in the issue. 

At this stage, a gleam of light inspired the hope that the necessity of resort¬ 
ing to the extreme remedy of the Constitution would be unnecessary. President 
Jackson, in his message to Congress at the opening of the session in Decem¬ 
ber, 1831, omitting for the first time all allusion to the scheme of distribution, 
announced the near approach of the period when the public debt would be 
finally paid, and recommended that provision should be made for the reduction 
of the duties and the relief of the people from unnecessary taxation, after the 
extinguishment of the debt. The message diffused general joy throughout the 
state. It was believed that the scheme of distribution was abandoned, and 
was hoped, late as it was, that most of the mischief anticipated from the surplus 
revenue, by a prompt and judicious reduction of the duties, might be still avoid¬ 
ed. The delegation in Congress prepared to co-operate zealously with the 
friends of the administration in making such a reduction as would relieve the 
people from unnecessary taxation, and save the country and government from 
the worst of all evils, an accumulating and corrupting surplus, collected in bank 
notes, or, what was the same thing, bank credit. 

But this gleam of sunshine proved transient and illusory. It soon became 
apparent that neither side, administration or opposition, contemplated anything 
like an adequate reduction. In spite of every effort made by the delegation, and 
after spending the greater portion of the session on the subject, an inconsidera¬ 
ble reduction of some three or four millions of dollars only was effected. This 
still left a revenue more than twice as large as the usual and necessary expendi¬ 
ture of the government would require after the payment of the debt, and the du¬ 
ties at high protective rates, on what were called the protected articles ; and as 
if, too, to extinguish all hope, this trifling reduction was announced by Mr. Clay 
on the part of the opposition, and the Secretary of the Treasury on that of the 
administration, as the final adjustment of the tariff, and the permanent system 
of revenue, after the payment of the debt. In a striking particular, the act 
making the reduction was even more unequal and worse than the tariff of ’28. 

* See “ Speeches,” &c., No. 4 . 
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It exempted the manufacturing portion of the community almost literally from 
all taxes. It gave them a bounty on all they made by imposing duties on all 
similar articles imported, and all such as could come in competition with what 
they made, while it exempted them, as consumers, from paying taxes on almost 
all others, by admitting them duty free ; so that, instead of abandoning the prin¬ 
ciple of protection, or guarding against the danger of a surplus, the act but per¬ 
petuated the protective policy, and left the country and the government exposed 
to all the evils of a large annual surplus. 

Such an arrangement could not induce South Carolina to surrender the stand 
she had taken. On the contrary, it only aroused her to more active resistance, 
and energetic preparation to meet an issue, which now seemed almost inevi¬ 
table. At this stage an incident occurred that tended greatly to confirm and 
animate her in her course. 

From the commencement, the State Rights party had claimed the authority ot 
the Virginia Resolutions, Mr. Madison’s Report, and the Kentucky Resolutions, 
which they attributed to Mr. Jefferson, as sanctioning the doctrine of nullification 
and the course they proposed to take, while those who opposed denied that they 
authorized the interpretation put on them, or that Mr. Jefferson was the author 
of the Kentucky Resolutions. It became a point of great importance to estab¬ 
lish which of the two were right. Both sides admitted the high authority of 
Mr. Jefferson, and that the report and resolutions contained the true political 
creed of the party. Mr. Ritchie, the experienced editor of the Enquirer and 
the associate of Mr. Jefferson, and most of the distinguished men who were his 
contemporaries in Virginia, was among the most influential of those who denied 
that these documents, or the opinions of Mr. Jefferson, authorized the doctrine 
of nullification. But, fortunately, the original manuscript of Mr. Jefferson, from 
which the Kentucky Resolutions were taken, was brought to light at this criti¬ 
cal juncture, and left no doubt that Mr. Jefferson was their real author, and 
that he entertained the doctrines of nullification to the full extent, as interpreted 
by the State Rights party, which Mr. Ritchie had the candour to acknowledge, 
as the following extract from the Enquirer of March, 1832, shows. 

From the Richmond Enquirer, March 13 th. 

MR. JEFFERSON THE AUTHOR OF THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS. 

“ Nullification—An Error corrected.— We come before the public to correct 
an error into which we have betrayed them. Some of the politicians of South 
Carolina had maintained the opinion, that Mr. Jefferson was not only the friend, 
but the father of nullification; and their principal argument was, that he was 
the author of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1799, as well as those of 1798; and 
that in those of 1799 is to be found the memorable passage, ‘ The several 
states which formed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, have the 
unquestionable right to judge of its infraction; and that a nullification by these 
sovereignties of all unauthorized acts, done under colour of that instrument's the 
rightful remedy.' . . . , , 

« We had a great curiosity to ascertain the truth of this opinion. W e hunted 
up all the facts that were within our reach, weighed them as impartially as we 
could, and we arrived at a different conclusion from that of the State Rights 
politicians of South Carolina. We expressed our opinions in the ‘ Enquirer’ of 
the 13th of September last. 

u have now to state our conviction that we were wrong , and the South 
Carolinians were right as to Mr. Jefferson's opinions. A small MS. book has 
been found among his papers, which, with other articles, contains two copies, in 
his own handwriting, that appear to have been the original of the Kentucky Reso¬ 
lutions. The first of these is blurred and much corrected, with passages struck 
out and others interlined. The other is a fair and later copy, judging from the 
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colour of the paper and of the ink, of Mr. J.’s draught. We are indebted to his 
grandson for the permission to examine these MSS., and compare them with the 
printed copies of the Kentucky Resolutions, and for the opportunity of correct¬ 
ing our own mistake, and of laying the following result before our readers.” 

Here follows Mr. Jefferson’s original draught of the Kentucky Resolutions. 

Never was a document more clear and explicit on any point than this in fa¬ 
vour of the principles on which Carolina had placed her right to interpose. 
Words could not make it more so. It says expressly, “ That in all cases of an 
abuse of delegated powers, the members of the General Government being 
chosen by the people, a change by the people would be the constitutional rem¬ 
edy ; but where powers are assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification 
of the act is the rightful remedy that every state has a natural right to, in cases 
not in the compact (casus non foederis), to nullify, of their own authority, all as¬ 
sumptions of powers within their limits ; that without this right, they would be 
under the absolute and unlimited dominion of whoever might exercise this right 
of judgment for them; that, nevertheless, this Commonwealth (Kentucky), from 
motives of regard and respect for its co-states, has wished to communicate with 
them on the subject; that with them alone it proposes to communicate, they 
alone being parties to the compact, and solely authorized to judge, in the last 
resort, of the powers exercised under it—Congress being not a party, but merely 
the creature of the compact, and subject, as to its assumption of its powers, to 
the final judgment of those by whom, and for whose use, itself and its powers 
were created.” 

So fully does the above extract, and the whole draught, in fact, accord with 
the views taken by Mr. Calhoun in the statement of his opinion, and letter to 
General Hamilton, that, had it been possible for him to have had access to the 
manuscript, he might well have been suspected of plagiarism. 

Supported by this high and explicit authority, the State Rights party moved 
forward with renovated energy and confidence in preparing for the great issue ; 
but the difficulties were great. The Union party, thoroughly organized under 
able leaders, and animated by the greatest zeal, were supported not only by the 
whole influence of the General Government, but sustained and cheered by the 
concurring voice of both parties, and, it may almost be literally said, of the 
whole Union. Against this immense resistance, the State Rights party had to 
obtain a majority of two thirds of both houses of the Legislature to carry out its 
views, as, according to their opinion, the right of a state to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional, and therefore null and void, is derived from the fact 
that the Constitution is a compact to which the people of the states, in their sover¬ 
eign capacity, are direct parties; and, of course, the right appertains to them in this 
capacity only, and can only be exercised by them, through a convention, in the 
same mode that the instrument was adopted, and not by the State Government. 
They regard the General and State Governments as co-ordinate governments, and 
the people of the states, severally, as the paramount sovereign authority. Accord¬ 
ing to these views, in order to take the final step it would be necessary to call 
a convention of the people of the state ; and for this purpose, by a provision of 
the Constitution of the state, two thirds of the Legislature were necessary; with¬ 
out that nothing could be done, and the cause would have to be abandoned. 
The election was pending, and the great struggle between the parties was, on 
one side, to carry two thirds of both houses, and on the other to defeat it. The 
magnitude of the issue was felt by both, and never was a political struggle more 
ardent; and, let it be added for the honour of both parties and the state, never 
before, in such a struggle, was the appeal more direct and solemn to the intel¬ 
ligence and patriotism of the people, and so free from all false issues, cant, or 
appeal to passion or prejudice. 

It resulted in the triumph of the State Rights party. They returned more 
than the constitutional number to both houses. The Legislature met and called 
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a Convention, which assembled and passed the Ordinance of Nullification, the 
24th of November, 1832, accompanied by two addresses ; one to the people of 
South Carolina, and the other to the people of their co-states of the Union, set¬ 
ting forth fully an explanation of the motives and principles which governed 
them as one of the parties to the constitutional compact, in the high and solemn 
act of sovereignty, which duty to themselves and to the Union compelled them 
to perform. They adjourned to meet in March, subsequent to the period at 
which, by the Constitution, the approaching session of Congress would ter¬ 
minate. . ■ 

Congress met at the usual period, in December, and the President, m his Mes¬ 
sage, announced the final payment of the public debt, and recommended a re¬ 
duction of the duties to the standard required for the revenue of the government 
economically and efficiently administered, to take place as soon as the faith of 
the government, and the preservation of the large capital invested in manufac¬ 
turing establishments, would permit. 

The time of Governor Hamilton having expired, General Hayne, then a sen¬ 
ator in Congress, was elected his successor, and placed at the head of the gov¬ 
ernment of the state at this mome/itous period. The proceedings of the Con¬ 
vention were reported to the Legislature, which met shortly after its adjournment, 
and an act introduced and passed to carry into effect the ordinance, to go into 
operation in February. That was followed by the proclamation of the President, 
which asserted that the ordinance was subversive of the Constitution, and that 
the object of South Carolina was the destruction of the Union ; and after giving 
his views of the Constitution, and the provisions of the existing laws applicable 
to the case, and declaring the course he would pursue, he warned all the peo¬ 
ple of the state against obedience to the ordinance, under the high penalty for 
treason against the United States. Governor Hayne issued his counter procla¬ 
mation, repelling the charges of the President, and maintaining the grounds taken 
by the Convention, and replying to the reasons assigned for the grounds taken 
in the President’s proclamation. 


CHAPTER V. 

Including the Period from his Resignation of the Vice-presidency till the Admission of 
Michigan into the Union. 

At this critical juncture, the Legislature elected Mr. Calhoun to fill the vacancy 
in the Senate occasioned by the election of General Hayne as governor. As 
trying as was the situation under such circumstances, he resigned without hesita¬ 
tion his place as Vice-president, and proceeded to Washington to take his seat 
in the Senate. Never was there, since the commencement of the government, 
a moment of more intense interest and anxiety throughout the whole Union, and 
never before was any public man placed in a situation more difficult and re¬ 
sponsible. The expectation was general that he would be arrested as soon as 
he arrived in Washington; and on his way thither, wherever he stopped, 
crowds collected to see him. Nor was the excitement less when he arrived at 
the seat of government, where he had been so long and familiarly known. 
When he appeared in the Senate to take his seat as a member in a body over 
Avhich he had so long and recently presided, the gallery and chamber were 
thronged with spectators. He repeated the constitutional oath in a firm and 
audible voice, and took his seat on the side and in the midst of his old political 
friends, of whom a large majority were now placed in hostile array to him. 
But as trying and responsible as was the occasion, he stood erect and unap¬ 
palled, conscious of the purity of his motives, and strong in the depth of his 
conviction of the truth, justice, constitutionality, and magnitude of the question 
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which South Carolina, in her confidence, had selected him as her chosen repre¬ 
sentative to defend. 

Mr. Calhoun, a few days after he took his seat, in order to bring the whole 
subject under the early consideration of the Senate, offered a resolution, calling 
upon the President to lay before the body the ordinance and other documents 
connected with it, which had been transmitted to him by the executive of the 
state; but he forbore to press its adoption, on the statement of Mr. Grundy, 
that there was reason to believe the President was preparing a message on the 
subject, which would be accompanied by the documents requested, and that the 
message would probably be sent the day after the next. Not expecting any¬ 
thing of importance the next day, Mr. Calhoun delayed some time after the 
usual meeting of the body to take his seat. When he entered the chamber, he 
was surprised to find it crowded, and the Secretary of the Senate in the midst 
of reading the message, which he did not expect until the next day. It took 
strong ground against South Carolina, and recommended the adoption of the 
most decisive measures to coerce her obedience. 

It was a trying moment. He had not the slightest anticipation that he would 
be called on to say anything when he entered the chamber, and was wholly 
unprepared; and, to add to his embarrassment, he had, for the long period of 
fifteen years (while he filled the war department and the place of Vice-presi¬ 
dent), been entirely out of the habit of public speaking. Nor could he avoid 
speaking, as it would look like shrinking not to give an immediate reply to the 
message. Under all these trying circumstances, he rose as soon as the reading 
was over, and replied, in a manly and effective speech, to the ground taken in 
the message. After he concluded, the message and documents were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, of which Mr. Grundy was chairman and Mr. 
Webster a prominent member. They reported a bill, extending the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States greatly and beyond all former acts, and cloth¬ 
ing the President with almost unlimited powers, both as to men and money. 

In order to have a preliminary discussion, and to take the sense of the Sen¬ 
ate on the principles involved in the issue, before the bill was called up, Mr. 
Calhoun prepared and moved the three following resolutions, which affirmed 
the grounds on which South Carolina placed her right, on the one side, and 
negatived, on the other, those assumed in the proclamation and message. 

“ Resolved, That the people of the several states composing these United 
States are united as parties to a constitutional compact, to which the people of 
each state acceded as a separate and sovereign community, each binding itself, 
by its own particular ratification; and that the Union, of which the said com¬ 
pact is the bond, is a Union between the states ratifying the same. 

“ Resolved, That the people of the several states, thus united by a constitu¬ 
tional compact, in forming that instrument, in creating a General Government 
to carry into effect the objects for which it was formed, delegated to that gov¬ 
ernment, for that purpose, certain definite powers, to be exercised jointly, re¬ 
serving, at the same time, each state to itself, the residuary mass of powers, to 
be exercised by its own separate government; and that, whenever the General 
Government assumes the exercise of powers not delegated by the compact, its 
acts are unauthorized, void, and of no effect; and that the said government is 
not made the final judge of the powers delegated to it, since that would make 
its discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; but that, as 
in all other cases of compact among sovereign parties, without any common 
judge, each has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of the infraction as of 
the mode and measure of redress. 

“ Resolved, That the assertions, that the people of these United States, taken 
collectively as individuals, are now, or ever have been, united on the principle 
of the social compact, and, as such, are now formed into one nation or people. 
or that they have ever been so united in any one stage of their political exist- 
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ence; or that the people of the several states comprising the Union have not, 
as members thereof, retained their sovereignty; or that the allegiance of their 
citizens has been transferred to the General Government; or that they have 
parted with the right of punishing treason through their respective state gov¬ 
ernments ; or that they have not the right of judging, in the last resort, as to the 
extent of the powers reserved, and, of consequence, of those delegated, are not 
only without foundation in truth, but are contrary to the most certain and plain 
historical facts, and the clearest deductions of reason; and that all exercise of 
power on the part of the General Government, or any of its departments, de¬ 
riving authority from such erroneous assumptions, must of necessity be uncon¬ 
stitutional ; must tend directly and inevitably to subvert the sovereignty of the 
states, to destroy the federal character of the Union, and to rear on its ruins a 
consolidated government, without constitutional check or limitation, and which 
must necessarily terminate in the loss of liberty itself.” 

It is obvious, on the perusal, that if the principles offered by the resolutions 
be true, South Carolina would stand justified; and if those negatived be false, 
the bill could not be rightfully sustained; and such being the case, it was but 
fair that the principles should be settled prior to the discussion and action on 
the bill. But as reasonable as was the request of Mr. Calhoun, the Senate, 
under the influence of the committee, laid his resolutions on the table, and took 
up the bill for discussion. The debate was very able on both sides. Many of 
the old and sound Republicans, refusing to yield their long-cherished principles 
to party feelings or considerations, opposed the bill with great ability and vigour. 
Mr. Grundy, as chairman, claimed the right of closing the debate, and Mr. Cal¬ 
houn reserved himself to reply to Mr. Webster, who was the great champion of 
the bill; but he was informed, through one of Mr. Webster’s friends, that he 
would not speak before him. This left him no option, as he could not avoid 
speaking, and had therefore to submit. He spoke late,* and conjecturing that Mr. 
Webster intended to speak to the principles involved, and not to the provisions 
of the bill, he spoke at large on a variety of points, which he thought required 
explanation in connexion with the course of South Carolina, and but slightly 
touched on the principles which he had affirmed or negatived in his resolutions, 
in order to deprive Mr. Webster of the advantages he aimed at in reserving 
himself for the reply. He was right in his conjecture. The moment he sat 
down, Mr. Webster rose to reply, but spoke, as he anticipated, not on the bill, 
but to the resolutions, without assailing or controverting any of the positions 
taken by Mr. C. in his speech. This gave him a claim to be heard on his 
resolutions ; and the Senate accordingly permitted him to call them up, and as¬ 
signed a day in order to give him an opportunity of replying to Mr. Webster in 
their support. 

When the day came the senate-chamber and gallery were crowded, and Mr. 
Calhoun replied in a speechf which, for precision and force of argument, has 
rarely, if ever, been equalled. The great point at issue was, whether the Con¬ 
stitution is or is not a compact between the States. Mr. Webster, with that 
strength of understanding which belongs to him, saw clearly where the real 
issue lay, and had the fairness and candour to concede that if, in fact, the Con¬ 
stitution is a compact between the States, then the doctrines contended for by 
South Carolina necessarily followed, nullification, secession, and all. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn, accordingly, mainly directed his efforts to establishing the fact, and with 
such success, that even the North American Quarterly Review, published in 
Boston, and at all times the champion of the principles supported by Mr. Web¬ 
ster, in an article reviewing the debate, admitted that Mr. Calhoun had success¬ 
fully maintained his ground on that point. Mr. Randolph, then in a feeble state 
of health, on his way to Philadelphia, was present in the senate-chamber, it is 
believed for the last time, when Mr. Calhoun spoke. He sat near the desk 
* See 41 Speeches,” &C-, No. 5. t See 44 Speeches,” &c., No. 6. 
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where Mr. C. stood while addressing the Senate, and at the close openly and 
highly complimented him for the ability and success of his reply, which he re¬ 
garded as unanswerable. 

The bill passed, but while it was in progress, efforts were made in both Houses 
so to modify the duties as to terminate the controversy peaceably. Upon 
faith in these efforts, South Carolina postponed the time for carrying into effect 
her ordinance, from the first of February till after the adjournment of Congress 
on the fourth of March. Mr. Verplanck, in the early part of the session, had 
reported a bill in conformity with the message of the President at the opening 
of the session, proposing a very great reduction of the duties, but without sur¬ 
rendering the principle of protection, or, in many instances, reducing the duties 
to the revenue standard. Its progress was slow. It was detained a long time 
in committee of the whole, where many amendments, increasing the duties, 
were made. After it was reported to the House, it continued to drag along with 
difficulty. Many of the objectionable amendments made in the committee of 
the whole were concurred in, and the fate of the bill still continued doubtful, 
notwithstanding the steady and united support which it received from the State 
Rights party, objectionable as it was in many particulars. Their support was 
more than counterbalanced by the division in the ranks of the administration 
party. 

In the mean time, Mr. Clay introduced a bill in the Senate, which received 
the sanction of that body, and was sent to the House, where Mr. Yerplanck’s 
bill still lingered near the end of the session. It was moved as a substitute to 
his bill, and carried by a large majority ; Mr. Verplanck himself, and the lead¬ 
ing friends of the administration who supported his bill, voting for it in despair, 
as it is believed, of the passage of his own. It received the sanction of the 
President, and has since been called the Compromise Act ; and thus terminated 
this controversy, the most agitating and memorable that ever occurred under the 
government. 

It is not deemed necessary to go into the origin or history of the act, or mi¬ 
nutely into its provisions. The former have been given several times by Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Calhoun in their places in the Senate, and are generally known. 
It is sufficient to say that Mr. Calhoun, from the commencement, refused to go 
into any arrangement which did not explicitly surrender the principle of pro¬ 
tection, but was willing to allow ample time for the gradual reduction of the 
duties on the protected articles, in order to save the manufacturers from ruin; 
but he insisted on a total repeal at once on all unprotected articles, in order to 
prevent, if possible, the great object of his dread from the first, a surplus rev¬ 
enue. Mr. Clay was, of course, on his part, solicitous, in making the changes 
necessary to a compromise, to give as slight a shock as possible to his long- 
cherished system. The result was the surrender of the protective principle 
and the establishment of the ad valorem, and a gradual reduction of duties on 
all protected articles, to terminate on the thirtieth of June, 1842, when no duty 
above 20 per cent, ad valorem should be laid; the immediate repeal of all du¬ 
ties on articles not similar to those manufactured in the country, and a moderate 
list of articles to be made permanently free of duty after the thirtieth of June, 
1842, with provisions for cash duties and home valuation. Such are the gen¬ 
eral outlines of the provisions of the act which peaceably closed the controver¬ 
sy ; and if faith and pledges had been observed with as much fidelity on the 
side of the tariff interest as it has been on the part of the opposite side, the pos¬ 
sibility of its renewal would have forever been prevented. 

Whatever opinion may have been entertained at one time of the views and 
motives of Mr. Calhoun, and the small but gallant party with which he acted, 
none now, not even the most prejudiced, doubts the purity and patriotism of his 
and their motives, however much they may differ from them as to principles and 
policy. So far from hostility to the Union, one of the leading objects was its 
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preservation. The Union may be destroyed as well by consolidation as by dis¬ 
solution —by the centripetal as well as the centrifugal tendency of the bodies of 
which it is composed. It is the duty of the patriot to resist both, and hold the 
government firmly to its allotted sphere. Against the former, state interposition 
is an all-sufficient remedy, and it remains to be seen whether experience will 
not prove that it is an indispensable one. It was, at least, so considered by the 
State of South Carolina, and that was one of the principal motives for resorting to 
it. Nor does it admit of a doubt but that her action did much to counteract the 
consolidating tendency of the Government. Had she not taken the stand she 
did, in all probability the distribution of the surplus revenue among the states 
and the protective policy would have become the established system of the Gov¬ 
ernment. The scheme of distribution is almost a necessary consequence of that 
policy. They are most intimately connected, as the experience of the last few 
years shows, even with an empty treasury. With one full to overflowing, as was 
the case when the debt was paid and the state interposed, it was almost, if not al¬ 
together unavoidable, without state interposition. That the protective tariff’ would 
not have been overthrown without it, the inconsiderable reduction of 1832, and 
the fate of Mr. Yerplanck’s bill, notwithstanding all the pressing circumstances 
under which it was introduced and attempted to be passed, conclusively prove; 
and that it could not have been overthrown if the two, distribution and protec¬ 
tion, had become united, may be fairly inferred. They would then have been 
beyond the reach of all ordinary and constitutional remedies, when either con¬ 
solidation or despotism would have been the end of our political system. 

But how different now is the situation of the government and the country in 
consequence of the course pursued. When the state first took its stand, the 
very existence of states’ rights was almost forgotten in the Union. The party 
had greatly departed from the old standard of its faith both in theory and prac¬ 
tice, and had imperceptibly embraced, to a great extent, the doctrines and policy 
of its opponents. If proof be required, the proclamation, the message recom¬ 
mending the Force Bill, the bill itself, and the arguments by which it was sup¬ 
ported, afford conclusive evidence. That a great and cheering change has 
since taken place, all must admit; and that it may be attributed, in a great 
measure, to say the least, to the stand taken by South Carolina, cannot well 
be doubted. 

It was expected that, among its other benefits, it had put an end forever to 
the protective policy, but the act of the last session has proved to the contrary. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the wound it has received will yet prove to be 
its death-blow, and that the act of the last session will be but a last spasmodic 
struggle preceding its final dissolution. Great has been the progress of truth 
in reference to this policy, both as to its character and operation, since the stand 
taken by South Carolina. That it is unjust, unequal, oppressive, and unconstitu¬ 
tional, the great body of the Democratic party are now agreed, and, being agreed, 
they can never cease their determined resistance to it until it is finally overthrown, 
without (what cannot be anticipated) an abandonment of their political faith. 

Such is a sketch of this important part of Mr. Calhoun’s public life. As long 
as it is, not a word has been added which was not regarded as necessary to a 
just understanding of his motives and conduct, in the most trying scene through 
which it has been his fortune to pass. 

Congress adjourned on the third of March, and he proceeded by public con¬ 
veyance to Columbia to meet the Convention, which was to reassemble in a 
few days. The spring was unusually cold and backward. The snow lay sev¬ 
eral inches deep on the ground, and the Potomac was frozen. He took the 
stage at Alexandria, but the roads were so broken up in consequence of the 
frost that he had to take open mail-carts, in which he rode night and day with¬ 
out stopping, for a considerable portion of the way, in order to reach Columbia 
in time. He found the members of the Convention assembled. Knowing how 
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firm and resolved the state was to maintain its rights, he anticipated some dis¬ 
satisfaction at the compromise, which had induced him to proceed with the 
speed which he used. He was not mistaken ; but, on explaining fully what 
had been done, and the reasons on which he and his colleague had acted, the 
Convention readily acquiesced in the adjustment. Let it be added, in conclu¬ 
sion, that the earliest opportunity was seized by both parties in the state, at the 
next session of the Legislature, after the closing of the controversy with the 
General Government, to meet like friends, and agree to disband their party or¬ 
ganization, and forget their past differences, which both sides, to their lasting 
honour, have faithfully and honestly observed. The consequence of so patri¬ 
otic and magnanimous a course has been a degree of harmony and unanimity in 
the state ever since, without example in any other member of the Confederacy. 

This great subject of controversy was thus happily closed in the Union and the 
State of South Carolina; but the recess between the last and the next session 
was not permitted to pass without giving birth to another question of deep and 
abiding excitement: the withholding of the deposites of the public money from 
the Bank of the United States, and their transfer, by the authority of the President, 
to certain state banks, selected for the purpose. To effect his object, he had re¬ 
moved Mr. Duane for declining to comply with his order, and appointed Mr. 
Taney Secretary of the Treasury in his place, in order to have it executed. 
The bank was made by its charter the fiscal agent of the government for the 
collection, distribution, and safe keeping of the public funds, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury, and in that case it was provided he 
should report to Congress, if in session, immediately, and if not, at the com¬ 
mencement of the next session, his reasons for so doing. For that and other 
privileges, the bank paid a bonus for the charter of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. The President communicated the fact of the removal of the 
deposites in his message at the opening of the next session, with his reasons, 
which were repeated and enlarged on by the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
Annual Report. 

The subject gave rise to a long and animated discussion between the two 
great parties, both as to the right and expediency of the measure. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn was not regarded as attached to either, and much interest was felt in the 
course he might take. He spoke first, and in a speech* distinguished for its 
ability, admitted the right of the President to remove his secretary, though he 
regarded it, under the circumstances, an abuse of power; but denied not only 
the right of the secretary to withhold the deposites so long as the funds, were 
safe and the bank performed faithfully its duties as a fiscal agent, but also the 
expediency of the act. But he did not confine himself to these points. He 
saw, at that early period, the radical defects of the banking system, and he re¬ 
solved, though he disapproved of the act of the executive, that his position 
should not hereafter be mistaken as that of a partisan of the bank or the bank¬ 
ing system. With that view, after discussing the questions immediately con¬ 
nected with the withholding of the deposites, and some other intermediate ones, 
he added: 

“ Nor is it more true that the real question is ‘ Bank or no Bank.’ Taking 
the deposite question in the broadest sense; suppose, as it is contended by the 
friends of the administration, that it involves the question of the renewal of the 
charter, and, consequently, the existence of the bank itself, still the banking 
system would stand almost untouched and unimpaired. Four hundred banks 
would still remain scattered over this wide Republic, and on the ruins of the 
United States Bank many would rise to be added to the present list. Under 
this aspect of the subject, the only possible question that would be presented 
for consideration would be, Whether the banking system was more safe, more 
beneficial, or more constitutional with or without the United States Bank?’ 

* See “ Speeches,” &c., No. 7. 
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“ If,” said Mr. C., “ this was a question of * Bank or no Bank’—if it involved 
the existence of the banking system, it would, indeed, be a great question—one 
of the first magnitude ; and, with my present impression, long entertained and 
daily increasing, I would hesitate—long hesitate—before I would be found un¬ 
der the banner of the system. I have great doubts, if doubts they may be call¬ 
ed, as to the soundness and tendency of the whole system, in all its modifica¬ 
tions. I have great fears that it will be found hostile to liberty and the advance 
of civilization—fatally hostile to liberty in our country, where the system exists 
in its worst and most dangerous form. Of all institutions affecting the great 
question of the distribution of wealth—a question least explored, and the most 
important of any in the whole range of political economy—the banking institu¬ 
tion has, if not the greatest, one of the greatest, and, I fear, most pernicious in¬ 
fluence on the mode of distribution. Were the question really before us, I 
would not shun the responsibility, as great as it might be, of freely and fully 
offering my sentiments on these deeply-important points; but as it is, I must 
content myself with the few remarks which I have thrown.out.” 

“ What, then, is the real question which now agitates the country ? I an¬ 
swer, it is a struggle between the executive and legislative departments of the 
government; a struggle, not in relation to the existence of the Bank, but wheth¬ 
er Congress or the President should have the power to create a bank, and, 
through it, the consequent control over the currency of the country. This is 
the real question. Let us not deceive ourselves. This league, this association, 
vivified and sustained by receiving the deposites of the public money, and hav¬ 
ing their notes converted, by being received everywhere by the treasury, into 
the co mm on currency of the country, is, to all intents and purposes, a bank of 
the United States—the executive bank of the United States, as distinguished 
from that of Congress. However it might fail to perform satisfactorily the use¬ 
ful functions of the Bank of the United States, as incorporated by law, it would 
outstrip it—far outstrip it—in all its dangerous qualities, in extending the pow¬ 
er, the influence, and the corruption of the government. It was impossible to 
conceive any institution more admirably calculated to advance these objects. 
Not only the selected banks, but the whole banking institutions of the country, 
and with it the entire money power, for the purpose of speculation, peculation, 
and corruption, would be placed under the control of the executive. A system 
of menaces and promises will be established: of menace to the banks in pos¬ 
session of the deposites, but which might not be entirely subservient to execu¬ 
tive views, and of promise of future favours to those who may not as yet enjoy 
its favours. Between the two, the banks would be left without honour or hon¬ 
esty, and a system of speculation and stock-jobbing would commence, unequal¬ 
led in the annals of our country.” 

Again: “ So long as the question is one between a bank of the United States 
incorporated by Congress, and that system of banks which has been created by 
the will of the executive, it is an insult to the understanding to discourse on the 
pernicious tendency and unconstitutionality of the Bank of the United States. 
To bring up that question fairly and legitimately, you must go one step farther : 
you must divorce the government and the bank. You must refuse all connexion 
with banks. You must neither receive, nor pay away bank-notes; you must go 
back to the old system of the strong box, and of gold and silver. If you have a 
right to receive bank-notes at all—to treat them as money by receiving them in 
your dues, or paying them away to creditors, you have a right to create a bank. 
Whatever the government receives and treats as money, is money in effect; and 
if it be money, then they have the right, under the Constitution, to regulate it. 
Nay, they are bound by high obligation to adopt the most efficient means, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of that which they have recognised as money, to give it 
the utmost stability and uniformity of value. And if it be in the shape of bank¬ 
notes, the most efficient means of giving those qualities is a Bank of the United 
States, incorporated by Congress. Unless you give the highest practical uni- 
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formity to the value of bank-notes—so long as you receive them in your dues, 
and treat them as money, you violate that provision of the Constitution which 
provides that taxation shall be uniform throughout the United States. There is 
no other alternative, I repeat; you must divorce the government entirely from the 
hanking system , or, if not, you are bound to incorporate a bank, as the only safe 
and efficient means of giving stability and uniformity to the currency. And 
should the deposites not be restored, and the present illegal and unconstitutional 
connexion between the executive and the league of banks continue, I shall feel 
it my duty, if no one else moves, to introduce a measure to prohibit government 
from receiving or touching bank-notes in any shape whatever, as the only 
means left of giving safety and stability to the currency, and saving the country 
from corruption and ruin.” 

Again: “ "Were I,” said Mr. C., “ to select the case best calculated to illus¬ 
trate the necessity of resisting usurpation at the very commencement, and to 
prove how difficult it is to resist it in any subsequent stage if not met at first, I 
would select this very case. What, he asked, is the cause of the present usur¬ 
pation of power on the part of the executive ? what the motive ? the temptation 
which has induced it to seize on the deposites ? What, but the large surplus 
revenue ? the eight or ten millions in the public treasury beyond the wants of 
the government ? And what has put so large an amount of money in the treas¬ 
ury when not needed ? I answer, the protective system: that system which 
graduated the duties, not in reference to the wants of the government, but in 
reference to the importunities and demands of the manufacturers, and which 
poured millions of dollars into the treasury beyond the most profuse demands, 
and even the extravagance of the government—taken—unlawfully taken—from 
the pockets of those who honestly made it. I hold that those who make are 
entitled to what they make against all the world except the government, and 
against it except to the extent of its legitimate and constitutional wants ; and 
that for the government to take one cent more is robbery. In violation of this 
sacred principle, Congress first removed the money by high duties, unjustly and 
unconstitutionally imposed, from the pockets of those who made it, where it 
was rightfully placed by all laws, human and divine, into the treasury. The 
executive, in his turn, following the example, has taken them from that depos- 
ite, and distributed them among favourite and partisan banks. The means 
used have been the same in both cases. The Constitution gives to Congress 
the power to lay duties, with a view to revenue. This power, without re¬ 
garding the object for which it was intended, forgetting that it was a great 
trust power, necessarily limited, by the very nature of such powers, to the 
subject and the object of the trust, was perverted to a use never intended, 
that of protecting the industry of one portion of the country at the expense of 
another; and, under this false interpretation, the money was transferred from 
its natural and just deposite, the pockets of those who made it, into the public 
treasury, as I have stated. In this, too, the executive followed the example 
of Congress. By the magic construction of a few simple words—‘ unless other¬ 
wise ordered’—intended to confer on the Secretary of the Treasury a limited 
power—to give additional security to the public deposites, he has, in like 
manner, perverted this power, and made it the instrument, by similar sophistry, 
of drawing the money from the treasury, and bestowing it, as I have stated, on 
favourite and partisan banks. Would to God, said Mr. C., would to God I 
could reverse the whole of this nefarious operation, and terminate the contro¬ 
versy by returning the money to the pockets of the honest and industrious citi¬ 
zens, by the sweat of whose brows it was made, with whom only it can be 
rightfully deposited. But as this cannot be done, I must content myself by 
giving a vote to return it to the public treasury, where it was ordered to be 
deposited by an act of the Legislature.” 

These extracts contain an explanation, not only of Mr. Calhoun’s views of 
the banking system at the time, but also of those which have governed his after 
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course in reference to the banks, and most of the prominent questions since 
agitated. He believed that there was, at the time, a strong tendency in all the 
departments of the government to usurp power, and that it originated with Con¬ 
gress. It is, indeed, a settled opinion with him, which he has long entertained, 
and the reasons for which he recently explained in his speech on the veto, that 
usurpations in the Federal Government almost necessarily originate with Con¬ 
gress ; but that the powers which it gains by usurping those of the states or 
people, adds, not to its strength, but to that of the other departments, and es¬ 
pecially of the executive, in whose hands it becomes the means of usurping in 
turn the powers of Congress, and controlling its proceedings. He accordingly 
attributed the great power and influence of the executive at this time, and its 
tendency to encroachment, to the previous encroachments of Congress, espe¬ 
cially in passing the tariff of ’28. That having been prostrated by the inter¬ 
position of the State of South Carolina and the Compromise Act at the last ses¬ 
sion, he next turned his efforts to arresting, what he believed to be its natural 
consequence, the encroachments of the executive; and was thus, and to that 
extent, brought for the time to act with the opposition party, then called National 
Republicans. But he occupied throughout his own independent State Rights 
ground and principles, from which he in no instance departed. Wherever they 
led, he followed, without regarding whether they brought him to co-operate with 
the* opposition or administration, or left him alone in the Senate to maintain and 
defend his own separate and peculiar position. 

His course in the very case under consideration strikingly illustrates these 
remarks. He essentially differed on this important occasion from both of the 
great parties, administration and opposition. The former was in favour of the 
league of state banks as the fiscal agents and depositaries of the Government, 
and opposed both to a national bank and the divorce of government from the 
banks. The latter, on the contrary, were in favour of a national bank, and op¬ 
posed to the league of banks and the divorce ; while Mr. Calhoun and the State 
Rights party were in favour of the divorce, or what has since been called the 
Independent Treasury, and opposed to a national bank, and any connexion with 
the banking system in any way. It was in conformity to these views, and after 
consulting Mr. Calhoun and the prominent members of the party, that General 
Gordon, then a distinguished representative from Virginia, introduced at the 
time a bill to establish the Independent Treasury. It failed. The public mind 
was not then prepared ; but to him will belong the lasting honour of introducing 
one of the most important measures of modern times. 

The removal of the deposites was not the only question of importance which 
was agitated during the session. Among others, the motion of Mr. Webster, 
who was then chairman of the Committee on Finance, for leave to bring in a 
bill to recharter the Bank of the United States for six years, gave rise to an in¬ 
teresting discussion. Mr. Calhoun seized the opportunity, not to discuss the 
question of renewal, but that of the currency generally, which he showed, even 
then, to be deeply diseased, and to warn the Government and country of the ap¬ 
proach of the catastrophe which has since befallen them. He pointed out the 
cause and character of the disease, and the remedy that should be adopted to 
prevent, if possible, the approaching shock, or at least to lessen its violence. 
His speech* on the occasion is one of the ablest and most remarkable for its 
forecast he ever made. It is prophetic throughout, and was pronounced by one 
of the senators, himself a speaker of distinguished abilities and long experience, 
the ablest he ever heard. To appreciate its merits, it must be read. 

Upon this occasion he exhibited, in a remarkable degree, that statesmanlike 
faculty which has enabled him to do so much to direct events, by always taking 
the nearest practicable step towards his object, instead of refusing to do anything 
unless he could effect what was the best in the abstract. The great ends in his sys¬ 
tem of life, whether public or private, he has ever held to be fixed by reason and 
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general rules ; but the time and mode of attaining them he regarded as questions 
of expediency, to be determined by the circumstances under which he is called to 
act. If things are now wrong, he who refuses to make any change for the better 
because he cannot obtain at once what he believes to be best in the abstract, 
is responsible for them as they exist, and should be classed rather with those 
who sustain the present wrongs than with those who pursue the right; for in prac¬ 
tice, the effects of their action are the same ; and yet he who makes the nearest 
attainable approach to the right is too often confounded with those who main¬ 
tain the wrong, and postponed for others who, content to think correctly, are 
yet too timid to act if there be danger of misconstruction, and really contribute 
to the continuance of that which they condemn. This is a species of fear 
which Mr. Calhoun has never known. Seeing clearly his own ends, which 
have been long fixed by observation and reflection, he judges, with a rare saga¬ 
city, of the nearest practicable approach which can be made to them under the 
circumstances, and advances forward to the boundaries assigned by prudence 
without fear of the enemy, and halts when he has taken as much ground as he 
can occupy, without regard to the remonstrances of his followers, who take their 
counsels merely from zeal, and do not properly ascertain the limits upon human 
power, and the controlling force of events. It is thus that he is ever in prog¬ 
ress ; and although generally in advance of his party and the world, in a long 
life he has never been forced to abandon any forward movement, or recede from 
his end. He uses time to control circumstances, and directs them both to his 
great object, which he is ever on the march sooner or later to attain. This 
it is which makes him the master-statesman of his age, and thus he has been 
able to accomplish so much with such inconsiderable means. 

Upon the occasion to which we now refer, he exhibited this statesmanlike 
• mode of thinking and acting in a remarkable degree. He sought no trial of skill in 
oratory where victories were to be barren of results to the country. He avoided 
all those topics of personal or party excitement, whose fleeting interest belonged to 
the time and not to the case ; but, looking to the exigencies of the country, and 
not to the mere feelings of the day, he surveyed the whole ground with military 
precision, and made a masterly reconnoisance of the field. As abstract ques¬ 
tions, he did not enter into the nature of the banking system, or its constitutional 
propriety. In discussing the disease, it was necessary to touch slightly upon the 
tendencies of the banking system ; and these touches, like the line of Apelles, 
showed the master’s hand, and his thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
He traced clearly the deep seat of the malady, and developed its probable 
progress and consequences unless corrected. He then addressed himself to 
the discovery of some remedy, which should be both safe and efficient. With 
the propriety and constitutionality of the banking system as abstract questions 
he had nothing to do, and upon them he only touched so far as they bore upon 
the remedy which he had in view. Banks were in existence, and through them 
the currency was indisputably deeply diseased. There was not the least proba¬ 
bility of any successful effort to force the Government to abandon the use of pa¬ 
per. He contented himself, therefore, with showing that, if the Government 
could use paper, it could also regulate its value ; and the question was to ascer¬ 
tain the best means of reaching that object. He proposed a continuance of the 
bank for twelve years, under severe restrictions, and upon conditions which 
would gradually diminish the volume of paper currency, so as to enable the 
Government, at the end of that period, to dispense with its use altogether, if 
it should choose to do so, without any shock to the community. In this point 
of view, it was of no importance whether the original charter was constitutional 
or not. Suppose it to be unconstitutional, it was a question whether we would 
rid ourselves of the evil gradually, and without injury to the community, or 
whether we should repeal it at once, at the sacrifice ot all of its immense con¬ 
nected interests, and send the whole toppling down the abyss together. He 
thought there was a great difference between doing and undoing; and while he 
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would never originate what he believed to be unauthorized by the Constitution, 
he would take his own time for repairing the breaches already made in it, and 
so conduct the process as to produce the least possible amount of suffering in 
the country. It was thus that he agreed to compromise an unconstitutional 
tariff by allowing time, so as to save vast and meritorious interests which were 
connected with °it; and thus, too, he now sought (to use his own words) to 
« unbank the banks.” Here, too, he exhibited an instance of that cautious pro¬ 
cess by which all real statesmen conduct their reforms, and proved his aversion 
to hazarding the vast interests of a community by any sudden change which 
was not justified by experience, but suggested only by theoretic opinions. It 
was clearly seen, both in this and his preceding speeches, that he disapproved 
the banking system, and saw, as far as mere reason without experience could 
point, that its tendencies were evil; and yet he forbore to strike at it until there 
was time to verify his reflection by experience, and the period should arrive 
when an effectual blow might be given. If the system were good, it was clear 
to him that it required severe restrictions and judicious regulation; if evil, he 
was equally decided that it ought to be removed gradually, so as to produce the 
least shock to the community. In either point of view, his course of conduct 
would be the same up to a certain period, to which he limited his prescription. 
The question of his future action he reserved for the time itself, to be deter¬ 
mined by the lights of a more matured experience. It was not his object to 
amuse theorists or gratify a mere taste for speculation, but he sought a practical 
remedy for a disease under which the community was likely to suffer most in¬ 
tensely. As his suggestions were not taken, we can come to no certain con¬ 
clusion as to what they would have led, but posterity will form its opinion as to 
their probable result. Of this, however, we feel assured, that the speech will 
always be considered as most remarkable for its political forecast. 

So deeply was he impressed with the approaching danger, that when he un¬ 
derstood Mr. Webster contemplated making the motion he afterward made, to 
renew the charter, he sent word through a friend of his, who had called on 
him, that he feared he was about to make a false move, and said that, although 
he and Mr. Webster were scarcely on speaking terms, in consequence of the 
occurrences of the last session, he would be glad to have a full conversation 
with him before he made his motion, if he would give him an opportunity by 
callino- on him. The next morning he called. Mr. Calhoun stated his objection 
to the°course he proposed, and what he thought ought to be done. Mr. Webster 
took time before he gave an answer, but informed Mr. Calhoun, when he called 
next day to learn his decision, that he concluded not to change his course. Mr. 
Calhoun expressed his regret, and on being asked by Mr. Webster whether he 
would oppose his motion, he replied no; but added that he believed the govern¬ 
ment and country were approaching a period of great peril, and that he felt that 
it would be due both to the public and himself to embrace the occasion to state 
at larore the opinions and views he had expressed to him. He, in fact, regarded 
it as the critical moment; and when he saw that it was permitted to pass with¬ 
out doing anything to prevent the disorder into which the currency was tailing, 
he made up his mind that what has since followed was inevitable. 

In this connexion, and governed by the same views, he gave a decided sup¬ 
port to what is called the Gold Bill, which raised the relative value of gold 
compared to silver, and the establishment of the branch mints, both of which he 
regarded as intimately connected with a return to a permanent and sound cur¬ 
rency. The administration favoured both measures, and Mr. Clay opposed them. 
The discussion on both was conducted principally by him and Mr. Calhoun. 

The proceedings of the Senate on the removal of the deposites was followed 
by the President’s protest, which gave rise to a full and animated discussion m 
the Senate Mr. Calhoun took decided ground against its reception. In the 
course of his argument, he maintained the position that the Constitution vests all 
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discretionary powers in Congress, to the exclusion of the executive and judici¬ 
ary departments ; and that neither of them, nor any office under the government, 
can exercise any power not authorized by law, but such as is expressly granted 
by the Constitution. To sustain this important position, he cited the provision 
in the Constitution which gives to Congress the power “to pass all laws ne¬ 
cessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing” (that is, the pow¬ 
ers granted to Congress), “ and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any department or office thereof.” The 
provision is express, and the position incontrovertible; and yet, strange as it 
may seem, it had been theretofore entirely overlooked, although it is one of the 
most important provisions in the whole instrument. It is the provision, in fact, 
which binds up all the parts in one, making of them one government, instead of 
consisting, as they would without it, of three hostile departments, each with the 
authority to assume whatever right it might think proper to carry into execution 
its share of the granted powers. One of the important consequences of this 
provision of the Constitution is to subject the removing power to the regulation 
of law. The mere fact that the power of removing from office is not granted 
by the Constitution to the President, is conclusive proof that it can only be ex¬ 
ercised by the authority of law, and, of course, subject to such limitation as it 
may impose. It was, indeed, an investigation into the origin of that power 
which led Mr. Calhoun to the examination of the Constitution, which ended in 
making this important disclosure, as it may fairly be termed. 

At the next session a special committee of nine members was, on motion of 
Mr. Calhoun, raised, in order to inquire into the extent of the executive patron¬ 
age, the cause of its great increase of late, and the expediency and practicabil¬ 
ity of reducing the same, and the means of doing it. After a minute and labo¬ 
rious investigation, he made a full and able report* on all the points, of which 
10,000 copies were ordered to be*printed by the Senate. 

One of the leading objects which he had in view was to strike at the surplus 
revenue. He anticipated it would be large, although the Compromise Act had 
repealed the duties on more than one half of the imports. But even that, aided 
by the gradual reduction on all the residue, could not prevent the accumulation. 
He dreaded it, not only because it would add greatly to the patronage of the 
executive by extending its control over the banks, and, through them, over the 
whole community, but still more because it would be the source of boundless 
speculation and corruption. To ascertain its probable extent, he entered into 
a minute examination of the finances, and after exploring the whole ground, he 
estimated the surplus at an average of not less than nine millions of dollars an¬ 
nually for the whole period the Compromise Act had to run. As moderate as 
his estimate proved to be, it was violently assailed, at the time, for its supposed 
extravagance. 

But time rolled on, and at the opening of the next session, his estimate, in¬ 
stead of proving extravagant, fell short of the actual amount by millions, and 
that with a surplus daily increasing with an accelerated velocity, under a new 
impulse, which was swelling it beyond all assignable limits. Here a brief ex¬ 
planation is necessary, in order to have a just conception of the danger to which 

I he government and country were exposed at this period. 

The tariff of 1828 gave the first impulse to that great expansion of the cur- . 
ency, which, under the influence of different causes, both foreign and domestic, • 
was still on the increase, and continued so till just before the final explosion in - 
1837. So powerful was the first impulse, from the high duties imposed in 1828, 
that the currency was doubled, in the manufacturing portions of the Union, in 
eighteen months* from the passage of the act. On the accumulation of the surplus 
revenue from the same cause, after the payment of the public debt, a new im¬ 
pulse was given to the expansion. The surplus was deposited with the banks, 
and became, in fact, so much additional bank capital, in the least responsible and 
* See “Speeches, 1 ' &c., No. IQ. 
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most dangerous form. This, with other causes, and especially the withdrawal 
of the deposites from the United States Bank, and the approaching termination 

of its charter, gave a great additional impulse to the whole system. -State_ 

banks were multiplied in all directions, wit h but l ittle capital, and charters less 
gnasffe'd tHah ever. Xirfliese'cbhcumhg causes tended greatly to increase the 
expansion, and, by necessary consequence, to produce a corresponding augmen¬ 
tation of prices, to which, however, there was an important exception. The 
price of all public lands which had been offered at public sales and not sold, 
was fixed by law at $1.25 per acre, and could not, of course, partake of the 
general rise. The quantity of such lands was great, not less, probably, than 
two hundred millions of acres, and thus a universal spirit of speculation, engen¬ 
dered by an inflated currency and high duties, was turned in that direction. 

The facility of purchasing was not less than the quantity to be purchased. 
The deposites of the government in the state banks selected as its fiscal agents 
was upward of forty millions of dollars, consisting almost exclusively of bank¬ 
notes. From this vast source speculators and political partisans drew their 
funds, in the form of discount or loan, in exchange for which they gave their 
own promissory notes, and received the notes deposited by the government, or, 
what was the same, a credit in bank founded on them. These, in turn, were 
exchanged for the public lands, when they passed into the hands of the receiv¬ 
ers, and were by them returned to the banks as new deposites, to take the same 
rapid round again and again, and sweeping away from the people, by means 
of their own funds, a corresponding amount of their land, and swelling, in the 
same proportion, the amount brought to the credit of the government by the 
banks, under the fallacious name of public money in the treasury, but which, in 
reality, was nothing more than the notes in bank given by speculators and par¬ 
tisans in exchange for the public lands. 

In this operation every revolution but increased the force of the next, which, 
if left to operate unchecked, must end, as was manifest, in the entire absorp¬ 
tion of the public domain and the universal explosion of the banking system, 
with the ultimate loss of what was due to the Government. It was about the 
time when these powerful causes began to operate with such effect as to be 
seen and felt by all, that the administration obtained a majority in the Senate, 
where it had for some time been in a minority; on which Mr. Calhoun, who 
had moved, as has been stated, at the preceding session, in anticipation of the 
danger, rose in his place and said, that, as the friends of the administration were 
now in a majority, he left it to them to take the lead in providing a remedy for 
this alarming state of things. 

All now felt that something must be done, and that promptly, to regulate and 
control the deposite banks, and to save the public funds and the national do¬ 
main. Three remedies were proposed. The first was, to absorb the current 
revenue and the vast surplus already accumulated by the increase of the pub¬ 
lic expenditures; and, with that view, a resolution was actually introduced in 
the Senate and passed, calling on the executive to know how much could pos¬ 
sibly be spent on military defences. The next was to vest what was not need¬ 
ed to meet the current expenses of the government in state stocks; and the 
other, to pass an act regulating and controlling the deposite banks, and to place 
the surplus in deposite in the treasury of the several states. The first two 
came from the friends of the administration, and the last was proposed by Mr. 
Calhoun as an amendment to the second. 

It was the choice of evils. Something must be done. Anything was better 
than the continuance of the actual state of things. This all acknowledged. 
The objection to the first was great. So sudden and great an increase of ex¬ 
penditures when prices were so extravagant, and when, without a vast enlarge¬ 
ment of the disbursing departments, there could be no efficient accountability, 
could not but end in much waste, loss, extravagance, and corruption, to say no- 
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thing of the great increase of patronage. But the great and decisive objection 
was, that expenditures sufficiently large to absorb the surplus would necessarily 
destroy, in their effects, the Compromise Act, and restore the protective system. 
It is easy to raise the expenditures, but very difficult to reduce them, of which 
the experience of the last five or six years affords abundant proof. The revenue 
at the time, though far beyond the wants of the government, was in the regular 
course of reduction under the compromise, which would, in the course of six 
years, bring it down to a sum only sufficient for the support of the Government 
with rigid economy. To have raised the expenditures sufficiently high to ab¬ 
sorb the surplus, under such circumstances, would have required an unusual 
disbursement of between thirty and forty millions of dollars for the whole pe¬ 
riod, as experience has shown ; and, of course, a sudden reduction of nearly 
twenty millions, to bring down the expenditures to what, with proper manage¬ 
ment, would be necessary. So great and sudden a reduction would prove im¬ 
practicable, and the certain result would be loans, debts, the violation of the com¬ 
promise, and a renewal of the protective system. All this was urged against 
the scheme by Mr. Calhoun at the time. It was defeated, at least in a great 
degree; and it may well be asked, after the experience of the last two years, 
what would have been the consequences if it had not been, when even its par¬ 
tial effects have brought on the Government and country, to the extent they have, 
the very evils then-anticipated by him. 

The objection to vesting the surplus in state stocks was not less serious. 
Among so many other mischievous consequences, it would have been grossly 
partial; but the insurmountable objection was the danger of entangling the 
Government with the state stocks. 

This scheme was in substance as much a deposite of the surplus revenue with 
the states as that proposed by Mr. Calhoun as an amendment to it. The latter 
placed the money with the states upon their promise to return it, if the General 
Government should require it, while the former exchanged the surplus for the 
obligations, by which the states, in another form, were bound to repay it; so that 
each scheme proposed to exchange the surplus for state credit in some form. 
With state stocks depreciating as they have since done, it would have been as 
unpopular and impossible to have used any means to recover the money by 
selling them, as it would have been to have recalled it directly from the states 
themselves. The difference was, that Mr. Calhoun’s scheme bestowed upon the 
states all the patronage resulting from the use of the money, while the othex 1 
gave it to the Secretary of the Treasury, in whom it vested an almost unlimited 
discretion, and to whom it gave the dangerous power of dealing in those stocks 
to large amounts. That this plan would have resulted in the entire loss of the 
money, with little or no benefit to the states, we may see from our past experi¬ 
ence. The immense increase of executive patronage to which it would have led 
may also be estimated. But the endless train of mischiefs which would have 
followed in some of its remote consequences it would be difficult to measure, as 
we may readily perceive, when we come to consider the use which might have 
been made of such a power in the federal executive by those who have con¬ 
ceived the monstrous scheme of assuming the state debts. Indeed, the exist¬ 
ence of such a power would naturally seem to suggest such a use of it, with the 
ideas now prevalent in the minds of many of our public men on the subject of 
state-indebtedness. 

Nor was the last of the alternatives free from serious objections; but, under 
all circumstances, it was thought to be the least so by Congress, and it accord¬ 
ingly passed through both houses by a large majority. Mr. Calhoun made a 
very comprehensive and able speech against the first two, and explained his 
views of the substitute he offered. 

This was not the only important measure that claimed his attention during 
the session. In the preceding recess the Abolitionists had for the first time 
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regularly organized as a party, with a powerful press, and attempted, by sys¬ 
tematic operations, to force its publications on the South, with a view of acting 
on its slave population. It carried deep excitement throughout that entire sec¬ 
tion. Everywhere meetings were held and the attempt denounced, and the 
other sections called upon to adopt measures to stay the evil. The President, 
in his message at the opening of the session, called the attention of Congress 
to the subject, and recommended the adoption of efficient measures to prevent 
the circulation of their incendiary publications through the mail. Mr. Cal¬ 
houn, although he appreciated and highly approved the patriotic motives of the 
President, could not agree with him to the full extent of his recommendation. 
He saw the danger of permitting Congress to assume the right of judging of 
what constituted an incendiary publication; for if it be conceded that it has the 
right of determining what is incendiary, and to prevent its circulation, it would, 
by necessary consequence, carry with it the right of determining what was not, 
and to enforce its circulation against the laws of such states as might prohibit 
them. With this impression, and in order to prevent the adoption of erroneous 
views, at the outset, on a subject so vitally important to the slave-holding states, 
he moved the reference of the portion of the message containing the recom¬ 
mendation to a special committee, of which he was appointed chairman. 

The report* he made took a very original and able survey of the whole ground, 
and conclusively proved, both by arguments drawn from the Constitution and 
the practice of the Government, that it belonged to the states separately to de¬ 
termine what is or is not calculated to affect or disturb its internal police, in¬ 
cluding its peace and safety, and to adopt the measures necessary for their 
security; and that it was the duty of the General Government not only to con¬ 
form its acts, in reference to the mail or for the regulation of commerce, to the 
legislation of the states in such cases, but to aid in the execution of the laws 
of the states, as far as its power would permit, when it became necessary. 
The report was accompanied by a bill, drawn up in conformity with these 
views, and was ordered to the third reading by the casting vote of the Vice- 
president, but finally failed. 

This bill gave rise in the Senate to a very animated and interesting debate, 
principally between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, in which 
the arguments for and against are strongly presented on both sides. For ori¬ 
ginal views of the Constitution and strength of argument, Mr. Calhoun’s speechf 
on the occasion ranks with his ablest, and is worthy of the study of all who de¬ 
sire to understand some of the most important provisions of that instrument. 

During the same session he made another speech^ on the same subject, dis¬ 
tinguished for its foresight and knowledge of the Constitution. For the first 
time there began to pour in that flood of petitions on the subject of abolition 
which has since deluged Congress. The members from the non-slave-holding 
states on both sides, though adverse to the petitions, were opposed to taking 
strong and decided grounds against them; and their respective political friends 
in the South were naturally indisposed to force them to take higher grounds 
than they were inclined to do. The result was a sort of compromise, to re¬ 
ceive the petitions, but not to refer or act upon them. Mr. Calhoun, whose 
rule has ever been to meet danger “ on the frontier,” to use his own expres¬ 
sion, saw the peril of receiving the petitions, and determined to take a decided 
stand against it. He expected to stand alone; but with such force did he 
maintain his objections^ to receiving, that he was supported by a large portion 
of the Southern senators, and the motion to receive was laid on the table. 
Since then, no petition of the kind has been received by the Senate. 

The prominent question at the next session was the Specie Circular, rhe 
President had issued an order in the recess prohibiting the receipt of bank¬ 
notes, or anything but specie in payment of the public lands. The opposition 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., No. 11. t Ibid, No. 12. X Ibid, No. 13. $ Ibid, No. 14. 
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was unanimously opposed to it, both on the ground of expediency, and the want 
of authority on his part to issue such an order, while his friends and supporters 
were greatly divided, some sustaining, but the greater part opposing the meas¬ 
ure. Mr. Calhoun agreed with those who denied the right of the President 
to issue the order, on the broad principle that neither the Constitution nor the 
laws conferred it, and that the executive had no power but what was conferred 
by the one or the other. Nevertheless, he declined voting for the bill to super¬ 
sede the order, which was passed by a great majority, a large portion of the 
administration party voting for it. His reasons were, that the diseased state of 
the currency was beyond remedy, and whether the circular was repealed or 
not, the result would be the same. He regarded the catastrophe as inevitable, 
and that the only question was, at whose door the responsibility should be laid. 
He saw that if the circular should be rescinded, it would be charged on those 
by whose vote it was done; and as he felt conscious that he had done all that 
he could to arrest the approaching calamity, he was determined to avoid all 
responsibility, and therefore declined voting for the bill. He was entitled to 
the floor, and intended to offer his reasons at large ; but when it came up on its 
passage, was accidentally prevented from speaking. On his return home in 
March, several of his friends in Charleston, interested in trade and the banks, 
asked his opinion of the prospect ahead. His reply was, that the storm was ap¬ 
proaching, and was just at hand, and his advice was to reef—reef—reef—quickly 
and closely, to avoid being wrecked. In two months the banks suspended pay¬ 
ments, and the commerce and business of the country were prostrated. 

During the same session an important question arose in reference to the ad¬ 
mission of Michigan. She had been admitted at the preceding session on the 
condition of agreeing to the boundary between her and Ohio, as presented by 
the act for her admission. The Legislature of the state, in compliance with 
the act of Congress, called a convention of the people of the state, in order to 
determine whether the conditions should be accepted or not. The convention 
rejected the condition. Subsequently, an informal meeting or caucus was called 
by the party in favour of accepting it, without legal authority, or any other cere¬ 
mony than is used for convening such meetings for ordinary political objects. It 
met, and agreed to the condition, which had been in due form considered and 
rejected by the convention legally and regularly called. The Committee on 
the Judiciary, to whom the subject was referred, reported in favour of admitting 
the state on the authority of the informal meeting or caucus, for it was, in fact, 
nothing more. Mr. Calhoun opposed the report in two speeches* on the ground 
of the unconstitutionality and the danger of the precedent, in which he displayed, 
with great force of argument, that thorough knowledge of the Constitution for 
which he is remarkable. But, as powerful as was his resistance, it proved vain. 
The bill passed, and has made a precedent, the danger of which time only can 
disclose. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In which the Narrative is continued until the Termination of the Second Session of the 
27th Congress. 

The suspension of the banks in the spring of ’37 marks an important period 
in the life of Mr. Calhoun and the political history of the country. Fortunately, 
under the operation of the joint resolution of 1816, and the Deposite Act of the 
preceding year, in the passage of both of which he took a decided part, the act 
of suspension of itself entirely separated the Government and the banks. The 
former prohibited the Government from receiving the notes of suspended banks 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., Nos. 16 and 17. 
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in the public dues; and the latter prohibited it from using such banks as the 
depositaries of the public money, or as the fiscal agents of the Government. 
Without these, the union of the Government with the banks would still have 
continued, and the former would have found itself reduced to the same condi¬ 
tion that it was at the end of the war in 1815, of receiving and paying away 
the notes of discredited banks, and using them as its depositaries and agents in 
the management of its revenue. 

The suspension, as has been stated, was not unexpected to Mr. Calhoun; 
and he was not long in making up his mind as to the course he would’pursue. 
He resolved to resist the reunion of the Government and the banks in any 
form, and to oppose the establishment of a national bank. Indeed, he regarded 
it as the first occasion that ever occurred which offered an opportunity for car¬ 
rying into execution what he had long believed to be the true policy of the 
country, the divorce of the Government from all connexion with banks; an 
opinion which he had first publicly and plainly indicated in 1834, in his speech 
on the removal of the deposites, already cited. He made known his determi¬ 
nation to a few confidential friends long before the call of the extraordinary ses¬ 
sion, and resisted decidedly all attempts to influence him to support a national 
bank. 

With his course thus fixed, he went to Washington at the commencement of 
the extra session, resolved to await the development of the views of the two 
great parties before he should publicly make known his own, and to act with 
or against them, according as their course might agree or disagree with his 
own. He listened attentively to the reading of the President’s Message at the 
opening of the session, which explicitly opposed the establishment of a United 
States Bank, and the renewal of the union of the Government and the banks, 
and made up his mind, as soon as the reading was finished, that he would give 
it his support. 

The impression got out that Mr. Calhoun would support the message. It 
caused much excitement; but as it was only a rumour, the development of his 
course in his place in the Senate was looked to with deep solicitude. It was 
not long before an occasion offered. The Committee on Finances reported, 
shortly after the message was received, a bill for the establishment of what 
was called a Sub-treasury, but without any provision for collecting the Govern¬ 
ment dues in specie. 

Mr. Calhoun rose in his place, and declared himself in favour of the entire 
separation of the Government from the banks, but denounced in strong terms 
the report of the committee for omitting what he regarded as essential to a 
separation; a provision for collecting the public dues in the constitutional 
currency, without which the measure they had reported would prove a perfect 
abortion. He declared that if that was what was meant by a sub-treasury, he 
washed his hands of all concern with it. His remarks made a deep sensation, 
and he was solicited by many of the friends of the administration to bring for¬ 
ward, in the shape of an amendment, a proposition to collect the public dues in 
specie. He replied that he had not intended to offer any proposition of his 
own; but, as they requested it, he would comply with their wishes. When 
the bill for the issue of treasury notes came up a few days after, he stated his 
opinion at large on the subject of the separation of the Government and the 
banks, in a speech, which made a permanent impression on the public mind, 
in reference to the whole banking system. He gave notice in his speech* of 
his intention of moving an amendment, at the proper time, to the bill, ior the 
gradual but permanent separation of the Government from the banks, but finally 
agreed to postpone his motion till the bill for the establishment of the Sub¬ 
treasury should come under consideration. When that came up, he moved his 
amendment, and made a second speech,! in which he traced the rise and progress 
of the banking system, and marked the several stages through which it had 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., No. 18. t See “ Speeches,” flic.. No. 19. 
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passed.; he showed that it contained within itself the principle of its own de¬ 
struction ; and finally exposed the mischievous character and tendency of the 
system, economically, politically, and morally. His amendment prevailed, and 
the bill passed the Senate as amended, but failed in the House. 

Such was Mr. Calhoun’s course on this memorable occasion. All things 
considered, it has seldom been equalled for patriotism, magnanimity, sagacity, 
and boldness. We have seen him, in obedience to his principles, and what 
seemed to be his duty, separate himself from General Jackson and the party 
when in the plenitude of their power, and when he held the second office in 
the Government, with every prospect of reaching the highest. We have seen 
him, after his separation, instead of courting the opposition in order to maintain 
h : mself against the power and influence of the executive, again pursue a course 
La obedience to principle and duty, which brought him into direct conflict with 
both, and left him with his state alone to maintain the unequal struggle against 
a course of policy which, he believed, if not arrested, would prove ruinous to the 
Government and country. We have seen him, when the state, in pursuance of 
his course, had effected its object, availing himself of the aid of the opposition 
to bring down the power and influence of the executive department (origina¬ 
ting in the encroachments of the Congress) within proper constitutional, legal 
limits. That done, we next see him, when the reaction of the very system to 
oppose which he separated from the party had prostrated them, and when the 
opposition with which he had for a time acted were preparing to rush on and 
overwhelm them in their weakness, and to re-establish their old doctrines and 
principles, rising up promptly, overcoming all personal feelings, forgetting all 
past differences, boldly repelling the assaults of his recent allies, and de¬ 
fending and protecting those from whom he had been so long separated, and by 
whom he had been much wronged, in stern obedience to his principles and to 
what he believed to be his duty : thus clearly showing, by his whole course 
throughout this eventful period, that when they were at stake , neither ambition, 
fear, enmity, friendship, nor popularity could bend him from his course. 

The stand which he took drew down on him, as might be expected, the bitter 
denunciation and vengeance of the opposition, who had now assumed the name 
of Whigs. Among other things, they charged him with desertion, as if he had 
ever been of their party, and when, in fact, he had kept himself distinct from 
both the great parties from the time of his separation from General Jackson. 
That there might be no mistake on that point, he took the earliest opportunity- 
in the Senate to avow what his position was. In his speech on Mr. Webster’s 
motion, in 1834, to renew the charter of the United States Bank for six years, 
he said, “ I am the partisan of no class, nor, let me add, of either political party. 
I am neither of the opposition nor administration. If I act with the former in 
any instance, it is because I approve of their course on the particular occasion, 
and I shall always be happy to act with them when I do approve. If I oppose 
the administration, if I desire to see power change hands, it is because I disap¬ 
prove of the general course of those in authority.” 

To which he added: “ But mine has not been, nor will it be, a systematic 
opposition. Whatever measure of theirs I deem right I shall cheerfully sup¬ 
port, and I only desire that they will afford me more frequent occasions for 
support and fewer for opposition than they have heretofore done.” He often 
avowed the same sentiments, and acted throughout in strict conformity to the 
principles here laid down ; and when Mr. Clay, for the first time in the Senate, 
assumed the name of Whig for himself and the party, intending to comprehend 
under it all that did not support the administration, the State Rights as well 
as the national parties, Mr. Calhoun rose in his place and disavowed the name, 
as applied to himself, and expressed himself contented with the name he bore. 
If to this it is added, he never, on any occasion, joined in their political meet¬ 
ings or party consultations, and always kept himself free on every question to 
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follow the dictates of his own judgment, it must be obvious that the charge of 
desertion is wholly groundless. In truth, he never from the first permitted his 
party obligations to overrule his attachment to principles or duty, and through¬ 
out this trying period he availed himself of the aid of whatever party fell in 
with his course for the time, to effect the important objects he had in view, 
but without permitting them, in any instance, to divert him from his end. 

At the next session, the Sub-treasury, or the reorganization of the treasury, 
with the view of collecting, safe keeping, and disbursing the public moneys 
through its own officers, without the agency of banks, again became the prom¬ 
inent "question. The subject was again referred in the Senate to the Commit¬ 
tee of Finance, which reported a bill much fuller in its details, and containing 
what is called the specie feature, that is, a provision for the gradual, but entire 
separation of the government from the banks, similar to that moved at the extra 
session by Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Rives moved, as a substitute, to strike out the 
whole bill after the enacting clause, and to insert in lieu the use of the state 
banks as the depositaries and fiscal agents of the government, as formerly used, 
but with some additional modifications. The discussion took place on the 
amendment, and the argument principally turned on the respective merits of 
the two systems. Both sides put out their strength. The debate was ani¬ 
mated and able. Mr. Calhoun took a prominent part, and greatly distinguished 
himself in the speech he delivered on the occasion.* This drew down on 
him pointed personal attacks from the two great leaders of the opposition, Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster, with whom he had to contend single handed. The 
conflict excited deep and universal interest.! It was called in the journals 
of the day the war of the giants; and it is no more than justice to him to say, 
that he repelled their charges with signal success, and turned back the war 
with effect.J 

After the defeat of the amendment offered by Mr. Rives, and just before the 
question was put on the engrossment, a motion was made to strike out the spe¬ 
cie feature, which succeeded by the united vote of the opposition and a consid¬ 
erable portion of the friends of the administration. The effect of the amend¬ 
ment would be for the government to collect the dues in the notes of the banks, 
and deposite them for safe keeping in its own safes and vaults, to which Mr. 
Calhoun had from the first avowed his hostility. He reserved his opposition 
until the bill had been perfected, according to the views of those who had made 
the amendment, and the question put on the engrossment, when he stated his 
objections in a short, but strong and decisive speech, showing that it was liable 
to all the dangers and objections for which the pet-bank system was obnoxious, 
attended by additional dangers and objections peculiar to itself. The bill, nev¬ 
ertheless, passed the Senate, but the argument was not without its effects. The 
views of Mr. Calhoun were almost unanimously sustained by the party in the 
House and the country. The bill failed, and the session terminated in leaving 
things as they were. 

It was during this session that Mr. Calhoun introduced his resolutions on the 
subject of abolition. He had always regarded this as the most mischievous 
species of political fanaticism, and the only question which could really en¬ 
danger the Union. He saw the non-slave-holding states closely divided be¬ 
tween two great parties, and a third growing up and organizing upon a principle 
which they believed of a higher importance than any involved in the political 
issues of the day. Should this sect continue to increase without opposition 
from either of the great parties, its influence might become strong enough to de¬ 
cide the political contests, and so formidable that it would be courted. As their 
ends could only be attained through consolidation, it was likely that they would 
join the party whose principles had that tendency. The best interests of the 
Union, and the integrity of the Republican party, seemed to require the line to 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., Nos. 20,21, and 22. 
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be drawn at once between that party and the Abolitionists. He accordingly 
moved the following resolutions, which present so strongly his views of the re¬ 
lations of the General Government and of the states to this subject, that we 
shall extract them. 

“ Mr. Calhoun then submitted the following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That, in the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the states 
adopting the same acted severally as free, independent, and sovereign states; 
and that each, for itself, by its own voluntary assent, entered the Union with the 
view to its increased security against all dangers, domestic as well as foreign, 
and the more perfect and secure enjoyment of its advantages, natural, political, 
and social. 

“ Resolved, That, in delegating a portion of their powers to be exercised by 
the Federal Government, the states retained severally the exclusive and sole 
right over their own domestic institutions and police, and are alone responsible 
for them; and that any intermeddling of any one or more states, or a combina¬ 
tion of their citizens, with the domestic institutions and police of the others, on 
any ground or under any pretext whatever, political, moral, or religious, with a 
view to their alteration or subversion, is an assumption of superiority not war¬ 
ranted by the Constitution, insulting to the states interfered with, tending to en¬ 
danger their domestic peace and tranquillity, subversive of the objects for which 
the Constitution was formed, and, by necessary consequence, tending to weaken 
and destroy the Union itself. 

“ Resolved, That this Government was instituted and adopted by the several 
states of this Union as a common agent, in order to carry into effect the powers 
which they had delegated by the Constitution for their mutual security and pros¬ 
perity ; and that, in fulfilment of this high and sacred trust, this Government is 
bound so to exercise its powers as to give, as far as may be practicable, in¬ 
creased stability and security to the domestic institutions of the states that com¬ 
pose the Union; and that it is the solemn duty of the Government to resist all 
attempts by one portion of the Union to use it as an instrument to attack the 
domestic institutions of another, or to weaken or destroy such institutions, in¬ 
stead of strengthening and upholding them, as it is in duty bound to do. -— 

“ Resolved, That domestic slavery, as it exists in the Southern and Western 
States of this Union, composes an important part of their domestic institutions, 
inherited from their ancestors, and existing at the adoption of the Constitution, 
by which it is recognised as constituting an essential element in the distribu¬ 
tion of its powers among the states ; and that no change of opinion or feeling 
on the part of the other states of the Union in relation to it can justify them or 
their citizens in open and systematic attacks thereon, with the view to its over¬ 
throw ; and that all such attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and 
solemn pledge to protect and defend each other, given by the states respectively 
on entering into the Constitutional compact which formed the Union, and, as 
such, is a manifest breach of faith, and a violation of the most solemn obliga¬ 
tions, moral and religious. 

“ Resolved, That the intermeddling of any state or states, or their citizens, to 
abolish slavery in this district, or any of the territories, on the ground or under 
the pretext that it is immoral or sinful, or the passage of any act or measure 
of Congress with that view, would be a direct and dangerous attack on the in¬ 
stitutions of all the slave-holding states. 

“ Resolved, That the union of these states rests on an equality of rights and 
advantages among its members; and that whatever destroys that equality tends 
to destroy the Union itself; and that it is the solemn duty of all, and more es¬ 
pecially of this body, which represents the states in their corporate capacity, to 
resist all attempts to discriminate between the states in extending the benefits 
of the Government to the several portions of the Union; and that to refuse to 
extend to the Southern and Western States any advantage which would tend to 
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strengthen or render them more secure, or increase their limits or population by 
the annexation of new territory or states, on the assumption or under the pre¬ 
text that the institution of slavery, as it exists among them, is immoral or sinful, 
or otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary to that equality of rights and advan¬ 
tages which the Constitution was intended to secure alike to all the members 
of the Union, and would, in effect, disfranchise the slave-holding states, with¬ 
holding from them the advantages, while it subjected them to the burdens of the 
Government.” 

These, with the exception of the last, passed the Senate with some slight 
modifications. In the course of a long and running debate on these resolutions, 
he examined the relations of our government to this subject. He showed those 
who viewed slavery only in the abstract, that they could never thus form a true 
conception of their duty in the existing state of things. It was not a question 
to be considered in the abstract, but in the concrete, and with a full view of all 
the circumstances connected with it. In a large portion of our country, two 
races had been thrown together in nearly equal numbers, and separated into 
castes by a natural line too strongly drawn ever to be effaced. The question 
was not as to what different state of things could be conceived as more desira¬ 
ble, but what was the best relation to establish between two such races thrown to¬ 
gether under such circumstances. Under the institution of slavery, both races 
had prospered, and the black especially had made a more rapid advance in 
civilization than it had ever done before in the same space of time and under 
other circumstances. These were facts to induce those to pause who were 
tempted, by considerations of abstract philanthropy, to overstep the bounds which 
were imposed on their action not only by the Constitution, but also by an enlighten¬ 
ed spirit of benevolence itself. If other considerations were wanting, he pointed 
to the incidental political benefits arising from an institution which harmonized 
the relations between capital and labour, and thus introduced a spirit conserva¬ 
tive of both interests, so far as Southern influence could be felt in the action of 
the General Government. The passage of these resolutions placed the Aboli¬ 
tionists in direct hostility to the Republican party, and led to a state of things 
which was far safer to the party and the Union than to have permitted so dan¬ 
gerous a sect to grow up unopposed. The Republicans, from all sections of 
the Union, found in these propositions a common ground where they could stand, 
without danger of schism upon the question which threatened most to divide them. 

At the next session the prominent subject of debate was Mr. Crittenden’s 
bill to prevent the interference of certain Federal officers in elections. Mr. 
Calhoun spoke with much power and effect on the occasion.* After discussing 
the subject fully against the bill on its merits, both as to its constitutionality 
and expediency, and showing that its effects would be the opposite of what was 
intended—that it would increase instead of diminishing the influence of the ex¬ 
ecutive—he declared himself the fixed and strenuous friend of reducing the 
influence and patronage of that branch of the government within the narrowest 
limits consistent with the Constitution and the object for which it was created. 
He then proceeded to show that the legitimate means of effecting that was to 
restrict the revenue and expenditure to the legitimate and constitutional wants 
of the Government, and to hold the executive power strictly to its appropriate 
sphere. This led him into a very interesting account of the two hostile sys¬ 
tems of policy, which had divided the country from the formation of the Gov¬ 
ernment, of one of which Mr. Jefferson was the head and General Hamilton of 
the other. After tracing their rise and progress, he showed that the present 
struggle was but a continuation of the original conflict between them, and that 
an opportunity was now afforded for the first time since the Government went 
into operation, to put down effectually that of which Hamilton was the head— 
the old Federal and consolidation party; and to give the opposite—that of 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., No. 23. 
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which Jefferson was the head, the old State Rights Republican party—a per¬ 
manent ascendency. In conclusion he said, “ It would be presumptuous in me, 
Mr. President, to advise those who are charged with the administration of the 
Government what course to adopt; but if they would hear the voice of one who 
desires nothing for himself, and whose only wish is to see the country prosper¬ 
ous, free, and happy, I would say to them, You are placed in the most remark¬ 
able juncture that has ever occurred since the establishment of the Federal 
Government, and, by seizing the opportunity, you may bring the vessel of state 
to a position where she may take a new tack, and thereby escape all the shoals 
and breakers into the midst of which a false steerage has run her, and bring her 
triumphantly into her destined port, with honour to yourselves and safety to 
those on board. Take your stand boldly; avow your object; disclose your 
measures, and let the people see clearly that you intend to do what Jefferson 
designed, but, from adverse circumstances, could not accomplish: to reverse the 
measures originating in principles and policy not congenial with our political 
system ; to divest the Government of all undue patronage and influence ; to re¬ 
strict it to the few great objects intended by the Constitution ; in a word, to 
give a complete ascendency to the good old Virginia school over its antagonist, 
which time and experience have proved to be foreign and dangerous to our sys¬ 
tem of Government, and you may count with confidence on their support, with¬ 
out looking to other means of success. Should the Government take such a 
course at this favourable moment, our free and happy institutions may be perpet¬ 
uated for generations, but, if a different, short will be their duration.” Had 
the course advised been early and openly avowed and vigorously pursued in 
time, very different might have been the termination of the last presidential 
election ; and it may be added, that the advice is not less applicable to the com¬ 
ing than to the past election, and, if the Federal consolidation party is ever to 
be permanently put down, and the State Rights Republican party to gain the 
permanent ascendency, it can only be effected by its adhering steadily and in 
good faith to the course advised. 

The next session, that of 1839-40, which immediately preceded the late 
presidential election, was distinguished for the number and importance of the 
subjects that were agitated and discussed, and, it may be added, the ability and 
animation of the discussions. Among the more prominent of these may be in¬ 
cluded the public lands; the assumption of state debts; Mr. Calhoun’s resolu¬ 
tions in reference to the case of the Enterprise ; the Bankrupt Bill, and the re¬ 
peal of the salt-tax; in all of which Mr. Calhoun took a prominent part.* His 
speeches on his resolutions and on the assumption of state debts are among the 
ablest he ever delivered, and are worthy of the attention of all who desire to 
understand the subjects which they discuss. 

The presidential election having terminated in favour of the Whigs, the next 
session was principally occupied in the discussions connected with the public 
lands, preparatory to one of the leading objects of policy contemplated under 
the new administration. Mr. Calhoun made three speeches on the subject :f 
one on the prospective Pre-emption Bill; another on an amendment to it pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Crittenden, as a substitute, to distribute the revenue from the pub¬ 
lic lands among the states; and, finally, one in reply to Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Clay. In these the whole policy of the public lands, and the various plans 
which were proposed in reference to them, were discussed. It is a subject 
which early attracted Mr. Calhoun’s attention, and has engrossed much of his 
reflection. 

As far back as February, 1837, he offered a substitute, m the form of an 
amendment to the bill, to suspend the sales of the public lands, in which he 
proposed to cede to the new states the portion of the public lands lying within 
their respective limits, on certain conditions, which he accompanied by a speech 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., Nos. 24, 25,26, 27, 28, and 29. 
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explanatory of his views and reasons. He followed up the subject in a speech 
delivered in January, 1839, on the Graduation Bill; and in May, 1840, an 
elaborate and full report was made from the Committee on Public Lands, and a 
bill introduced by him, containing substantially the same provisions with his 
original proposition. These, with his three speeches already referred to, con¬ 
tain a full view of his objects and reasons for the proposed cession. 

There have been few measures ever presented for consideration so grossly 
misrepresented, or so much misconceived, as the one in question. It has been 
represented as a gift—a surrender—an abandonment of the public domain to 
the new states ; and having assumed that to be its true character, the most un¬ 
worthy motives have been attributed to the author for introducing it. Nothing 
is more untrue. The cession is neither more nor less than a conditional sale, 
not extended to the whole of the public domain, as represented, but to that por¬ 
tion in the new states respectively within whose limits they lie; the greater 
part of which are mere remnants, which have long since been offered for sale, 
■without being sold. 

The conditions on which they are proposed to be ceded or sold are drawn up 
with the greatest care, and with the strictest provisions to ensure their fulfil¬ 
ment ; one of which is, that the state should pay 65 per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale to the General Government, and retain only 35 per cent, 
for the trouble, expense, and responsibility attending their administration. An¬ 
other is, that the existing laws, as they stand, except so far as they may be mod¬ 
ified or authorized to be modified by the act of cession, shall remain unchanged, 
unless altered by the joint consent of the General Government and the several 
states. They are respectively authorized, if they should think proper, to adopt 
a system of graduation and pre-emption within well-defined and safe limits pre¬ 
scribed in the conditions ; and the General Government is authorized to appoint 
officers in the several states, to whom its share of the proceeds of the sale shall 
be directly paid, without going into the state treasury; and these conditions are 
put under the guardianship of the courts, by providing, if they shall be violated, 
that all after rules by the state shall be null and void. So far from this being a 
gift, or an abandonment of the public lands to the new states, he has clearly 
proved, if there be truth in figures, that the Government would receive a great¬ 
er amount of revenue from the lands in the new states, under the system he 
proposes, than under the present. These demonstrations are based on calcula¬ 
tions which neither have nor can be impugned. 

But his views extended far beyond dollars and cents in bringing forward the 
measure. He proposed to effect by it the high political objects of placing the 
new states on the same footing of equality and independence with the old, in 
reference to their domain; to cut off the vast amount of patronage which the 
public lands place in the hand of the executive; to withdraw them, as one 
of the stakes, from the presidential game; to diminish by one fourth the busi¬ 
ness of Congress, and with it the length and expense of its session; to enlist 
the Government of the new states on the side of the General Government; to 
aid in a more careful administration of the rest of the public domain, and 
thereby prevent the whole of it from becoming the property of the occupants 
from possession; and, finally, to prevent the too rapid extinction of Indian 
titles in proportion to the demand for lands from the increase of population, 
which he shows to be pregnant with great embarrassment and danger. These 
are great objects, of high political import; and if they could be effected by the 
measure proposed, it is justly entitled to be ranked among the wisest and most 
politic ever brought forward. That they can be effected, it is almost impossi¬ 
ble for any well-informed and dispassionate mind deliberately to read the 
speeches and documents referred to, and to doubt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Conclusion. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to call an extra session 
in the spring of 1841. Flushed with success, and confident in their power to 
consummate their entire system of policy, the Whigs assembled at the commence¬ 
ment of this session with overwhelming majorities in each House of Congress. 
The Republicans came, under circumstances well calculated to dispirit them, 
and too weak in point of numbers to have made an efficient opposition except 
under the most skilful management. It soon became manifest, as the plan of 
the campaign was developed, that the majority were determined to sweep every¬ 
thing by “ coups-de-main,” and would not depend upon address at the expense 
of time to take any post which could possibly be carried by storm. They com¬ 
menced in the House of Representatives by wresting from the minority some 
of the most inestimable of the privileges of debate : privileges which the minority 
had enjoyed from the institution of the House of Representatives up to that time, 
and even during the war, when the opposition, by its factious course, seemed 
to have justly forfeited all respect, if it had not been deemed the sacred right 
of the tax-payer to be fully heard before new burdens were imposed upon him. 
But the minority were no longer allowed to debate questions in the Committee 
of the Whole until they were satisfied with the hearing. 

The majority seized the power of arresting the debate whenever they chose, 
and thus, under the pretence of preventing factious delays, they acquired the 
means of terminating the discussion whenever it searched their purposes too 
deeply, or developed too strongly the consequences of their measures. Under 
this state of things, there was little left to the opposition but the mere vote; and 
the majority so completely acquired the whole sway in the lower House that it 
was by their grace only that their opponents could even remonstrate against 
their measures. In that body one overruling influence seemed to prevail, which 
did not emanate from within, but cast its shadow from without. Nor could even 
the fascinations of the splendid genius that controlled, relieve the dull, dreary, 
and depressing sense of dependance under which that House seemed to think 
and move. In the Senate, however, this tendency to the absolute power of a 
majority met with a severe and effective resistance. Determined never to yield 
up the arms which were necessary for the contest, they repelled every attempt 
to introduce “ the gag.” Foremost among the opposition stood Mr. Calhoun, and 
the parliamentary annals of the world hardly afford an instance of a more formi¬ 
dable array of intellectual force than that opposition then presented. Nothing 
could be more brilliant than its career through the whole of this short but event¬ 
ful session. 

The majority boldly assumed the old Federal positions upon the bank, the 
tariff, and the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. Confident in 
their strength to carry it, they openly avowed their system. Profusion in pub¬ 
lic expenditure and special legislation seemed to be the order of the day. To 
the shattered victims of the war so long waged by the stock interests, a deliver¬ 
ance from all obligation for the past was declared in the Bankrupt Law; and 
the affiliated system of the bank, the tariff, and the distribution tempted them 
with an almost boundless prospect for future indulgence. The prodigal, the 
idle, the desperate, the visionary speculator, and even the cunning usurer, were 
each invited, by some appropriate hope, to join in the general foray, when 
the whole field of productive industry was to be given up to plunder. There 
seemed to be at last a prospect that Hamilton’s system would prevail. With a 
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revenue decreasing daily, the Secretary of the Treasury proposed an annual ex¬ 
penditure of about $27,000,000, and recommended a distribution among the states 
of the proceeds of the public lands. This lavish expenditure was to be main¬ 
tained from customs alone ; and through the influence of another bank expansion, 
our people were to be tempted to buy freely under the ruinous rates of duties 
which were proposed. Entreaty and remonstrance were alike unavailing with 
the majority, which for a while pursued its course without regard to the rights 
of the states or the freedom of individual pursuits, which were overwhelmed in 
their way. The whole hope of an efficient resistance to these measures in 
Congress now rested on the Senate, where the necessary privileges of debate 
were still retained. Our history does not present us an instance of an opposi¬ 
tion more distinguished for its ability, or more untiring in its energy. Its 
searching gaze seemed to read the hidden purpose with almost as much cer¬ 
tainty as it followed the open movements of its adversary. The purposes and 
principles of the system proposed by the majority were so clearly exposed by 
skilful amendments or in vigorous debate, that the public attention was fully 
aroused and directed to the consequences : consequences which were so pow¬ 
erfully and accurately depicted, that even the authors of the measures would 
have been appalled had they been less reckless of the future. The natural af¬ 
finity between the tariff and distribution, which Mr. Calhoun had proclaimed so 
long before, was now clearly proved by the course of the majority during this 
session. So essential did they deem the distribution in order to secure the 
permanence of the tariff, that they ventured upon the former measure at every 
hazard, and at a time, too, when the revenue was deficient, and there w r as scarcely 
a hope that the customs would afford money enough for the current expenses of 
the Government. This ominous combination, which Mr. Calhoun had sacrificed 
so much to avert, was now at hand, and he met it in a speech,* which is one of 
the finest specimens of his power and style. There are portions of that speech 
in which he traces the consequences of distribution with a spirit of inquiry so 
eager, so searching, so keen, that he forgets himself and the personal feelings of 
the contest in the contemplation of the vision of ruin before him, and seems to 
seek relief from his forebodings by unbosoming himself to the country. The ma¬ 
jority now faltered, for the first time, under the appeals of the opposition, and 
incorporated a provision for suspending the distribution when the duties upon 
imports exceeded a certain rate—a provision to which we have since owed the 
suspension of that dangerous act. The condition of the finances, which seemed 
not to have been fully appreciated by the majority, together with the proviso of 
which we have spoken, rendered the distribution law practically inefficient. 
Their bank bills had been vetoed by the President, from whom they were soon 
alienated; the Bankrupt Law was generally odious, and it seemed to require 
nothing more than the absurd and extravagant Tariff Act of the succeeding ses¬ 
sion to consummate their ruin. Thus did the opposition come out of the contest 
with flying colours at the close of that eventful session. The part which Mr. 
Calhoun bore in this crisis is so justly and so thoroughly appreciated by the 
country, that no particular comment upon it is necessary. 

Suffice it to say, that the discussions of the extra session and of that which 
succeeded it were important and exciting. The most prominent of the extra 
session were upon the M'Leod case, the Report of the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, and the Bankrupt Law.f The debate on the bank bills turned almost ex¬ 
clusively upon the details. At the succeeding session the principal subjects 
were the Treasury Note Bill, the Veto power, Mr. Clay’s resolutions in refer¬ 
ence to the revenue and expenditures, the Loan Bill, and the Tariff Bill. To 
Mr. Calhoun’s speeches upon these subjects we simply refer, because they are 
so recent as to be familiar to all, and not because they are less worthy of study 
than some others of a more distant date, from which we have extracted freely. 
Indeed, we have so often found occasion to recommend the perusal of the par- 
* See “ Speeches,” &c., No. 31. t Ibid., No. 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36. 
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ticular speech to which we were referring, that w r e were almost afraid of exci¬ 
ting the suspicion that our object was more to eulogize the statesman than to 
instruct the reader; and. yet we are sure that all who study these speeches will 
acquit us of such a motive. We have recommended their perusal because we 
believed that they gave the best view of the state of public affairs, and of the 
mode in which a statesman would deal with such events, which has yet been 
furnished; nor did we know of any other models, either of statesmanship or 
oratory, in our own parliamentary annals, to which we could better invite the 
attention of the student. Indeed, we could scarcely direct him amiss among 
these speeches for specimens of luminous conceptions, or of that simple and 
natural order of propositions which constitutes a peculiar charm in style, and 
enables the orator to fascinate his audience, and carry them along with him. 
The English language affords no finer examples than are to be found in these 
speeches of the power of analysis in eliminating the truth of a case from cir¬ 
cumstances which obscure and embarrass it. Nor are there any more attract¬ 
ive for novel and profound speculation, in which he sometimes deals when such 
lights and shadows are necessary to complete the picture which he is drawing. 

In how many of the unexplored regions of human thought will the attentive 
reader be startled to find the trace of his footstep, and yet so rapid is he in his 
flight over his subject, that he scarcely takes time to set up his flag on the lands 
which he has found, or to perpetuate the evidences of his title to the honours 
of discovery. 

Here, perhaps, we ought to leave the reader to draw his own conclusions as 
to the nature of the man and of his public sendees from the narrative which 
we have given ; and yet we feel that it will be impossible for him to understand 
either fully, even with the aids which we have offered him, without a careful study 
of his speeches, reports, and other public addresses, in connexion with the his¬ 
tory of the times ; a study to which we again commend him, as well worthy of 
the time and labour which it may cost. For ourselves, we can truly say, that 
our estimate of his public services has increased with our opportunities for stud¬ 
ying them, and that our admiration of his character has grown as his private 
and political history became more familiar to us. Indeed, it would almost seem 
to us, at times, that it belonged to the destiny of the American people to have 
reared up such a man, and that one of its necessities required him to pursue 
that long and stormy career, through which he has watched and helped to steer 
the ship of state with an eye that never winked and an energy that never tired. 
It required his indomitable will, and a nature thus rarely constituted, to have 
maintained this eager and incessant labour for the happiness of the American 
people, and to have led, for so long a period, the triumphal march of our glori¬ 
ous institutions. With a turn of mind naturally philosophical, his great power 
of analysis and his faculty of attentive observation early enabled him to form a 
system for the conduct of life, both in his private and public relations, and to 
determine within his own mind upon the true ends of human action; ends 
which he has pursued with a matchless constancy, while a knowledge of his 
ultimate destination and of the high objects of his journey has cheered him 
along through the thorny paths of public life. Of all the men whom we have 
ever seen, he seems to us to have surveyed most completely the whole ground 
of human action. To these advantages he adds another, which constitutes, 
perhaps, his highest quality as a statesman. It is the faculty of considering 
circumstances in their combinations, and of determining their relative power in 
propelling events. To analyze this combination, or “juncture” (as he some¬ 
times calls it), and to determine the resultant of all these forces, is, in his opin¬ 
ion, the highest and rarest faculty of a statesman. If he values this power 
more than most others, it is because he has derived more benefit from its use, 
and well may he estimate highly that quality which, by affording him an insight 
into futurity far beyond the usual range of human vision, has given him such 
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control over events. These were the gifts in whose strength he presented him¬ 
self on the stage of the world in the very commencement of his public life, as 
one fully grown and armed for the trials which belonged to the time and the 
place. True to those noble instincts which spring more from a Divine source 
than from human reason, he ever leaned to liberty as against power, and early 
learned to resist those temptations which so often lead man to increase the 
power of the mass, which he is content to share as a member, at the expense 
of those separate and individual rights of which nature constituted him the pe¬ 
culiar guardian, and which were only given as the means of self-culture, and as 
indispensable to the moral elevation of his being. 

His public life may be divided into two grand epochs : the first, in which he 
put forth his whole energies to enable his countrymen to maintain their inde¬ 
pendence against foreign aggression ; and the second, in which he undertook the 
more difficult task of freeing their domestic legislation from those devices by 
which one was enabled to prey upon another. In each of these periods he has 
been emphatically “ the man of his time,” and he has ever regarded the tenets 
of the Republican party as indicating the best means of attaining these ends 
under our form of government. Of all men now living, he, perhaps, has con¬ 
tributed most to illustrate and establish that political creed. We are aware that 
we expose ourselves here to the sneers of some of those literal expositors of the 
law, who believe that man was made for the Sabbath and not the Sabbath for 
man. But we repeat the assertion, that in all the public exigencies in which 
he was called to act, he made the nearest practical approach to the great ends 
of the Republican party which human wisdom or foresight could then devise. 
In all the great measures of our government since he first entered Congress, 
bis influence has been felt either in their origination or modification, and to this 
influence more than any other the Republican party is indebted for its present 
proud position before the world. 

Morally considered, the great objects of the Republican party are simple and 
few. Its first is to preserve, as far as possible, the independence of individual 
action and pursuit; and it rejects all limitations upon this independence which 
are not essential to the great ends of social organization. It regards all of those 
powers which man wields in his aggregate or corporate capacity as so many 
limitations upon his individual rights, and it yields those which are indispensa¬ 
ble to the institution of society as so many concessions which necessity has ex¬ 
torted from liberty. These are the terms upon which they would grant Govern¬ 
ment its powers; and they would administer the power thus limited with an 
equal regard for all who are entitled to share the benefits of the trust. Tried by 
these tests, Mr. Calhoun has nothing to fear, when the circumstances are con¬ 
sidered under which he was called to act. 

In the first epoch of his public life, we were forced to defend ourselves in a 
war with the most formidable nation of the globe, and with the only power 
whose arm was long enough to reach us in our distant position, and within the 
defences of so many natural barriers. In its commencement it was a war of 
independence, and it might become a contest for existence. In this state of 
things, it was in our aggregate power alone that we were to find the strength to 
resist foreign assaults, and every American patriot sought the means of increas¬ 
ing it as far as the limitations of the Constitution would permit. The war was 
a measure of the Republican party, and the unpatriotic course of the opposition 
devolved upon them alone the duty of devising the means to prosecute it. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, the Republican party deflected from the natural line of 
their direction, and sought to concentrate as much power in the Government as 
they then believed indispensable for the successful conduct of the war. How 
far they were right or wrong, it is not our province here to determine ; but cer¬ 
tain it is, that there was much in the overruling power of circumstances to jus¬ 
tify their course and excuse their errors, if errors they may be called. With 
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how much more justice may the same apology be made for Mr. Calhoun him¬ 
self. The leading advocate of hostilities and the chairman of the committee 
which reported the declaration of war, with a deep responsibility to the country 
for the success of that contest, which he was accused of precipitating; young, 
ardent, and indignant at the course of foreign and domestic enemies, it is sur¬ 
prising that he was not less scrupulous of the Constitution in calling forth the 
means of defending it, and our people against foreign expositions of law and 
justice, which ultimately might have overturned all, unless arrested by our 
successful resistance. And yet, upon how many great occasions did he re¬ 
strain the Republican party from aberrations from their principles. 

It was he who opposed the restrictive system against the majority of the party. 
It was he, too, who took a prominent part in resisting the system of forced 
loans in the case of the merchants’ bonds, and who defeated Mr. Dallas’s vast 
scheme of a national bank to issue irredeemable paper, which was recommend¬ 
ed by a Republican President and supported by the party. Session after ses¬ 
sion did he combat it, until he succeeded in restoring to the country a specie¬ 
paying paper, and something like uniformity in the medium in which its taxes 
were collected. And although the opinions of that day, growing out of the exi¬ 
gencies of the war, exaggerated the necessity for roads and canals as military 
defences, and called for the general use of a power which was given by the 
Constitution within the narrowest limits, it is remarkable that he has nowhere 
expressly affirmed the existence of such a power in the Federal Government. 

His views of the proper use to be made of this power, if it existed, or 
could be obtained, when given in obedience to a call of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, were perhaps the ablest ever taken of the relation of this subject to 
our military defences, yet he cautiously abstained from deciding the constitu¬ 
tional question. This was before the Republican party had paused in that ca¬ 
reer in which they were concentrating power within to defend themselves against 
attacks from without. In a review of this period of his life, it may with truth 
be said, that all those acts for which he has been reproached as departures from 
the State Rights creed, were substitutes for much worse measures, which, but 
for him, his party would have adopted; and, although some of them were nei¬ 
ther the wisest nor best, according to the present standard of information, they 
were each the nearest approach to the true Republican line of action which 
was permitted by the state of public knowledge and feeling at the time. But, 
whatever may have been the errors of the early part of his public life, he nobly 
redeemed them in the second period, which commenced from his election to 
the vice-presidency. It was during the interval then allowed for reflection 
that he first examined thoroughly the working of the machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment in its internal as well as its external relations. He was among the first 
of the Republican party to pause in that career by which power had been con¬ 
solidated in the Federal Government, without due reflection upon its conse¬ 
quences to the states and the people. He saw that the distribution of the polit¬ 
ical powers of our system, as contemplated by the Constitution, had been de¬ 
ranged, and that vast affiliated stock interests had been permitted to grow up 
almost unconsciously, which threatened to absorb the whole power and influ¬ 
ence of the Confederacy, and to substitute a government of the few for that of the 
many; and, worse than all, he saw many of the Republican party so deeply 
entangled in the consequences of past action, and so little aware of the mis¬ 
chiefs which threatened them, that it was impossible to receive their co-oper¬ 
ation in the efforts which were necessary to save the Government from deep 
organic derangement, and the party itself from utter annihilation. His position 
gave him a deep interest in the unity of the party, if he had looked to himself 
alone ; the road to office was open and easy; but the higher and more alluring 
path to fame lay along a steeper route and over rugged and difficult precipices. 
Between these alternatives he did not hesitate, but determined at once to strike 
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the blows he believed to be necessary to save the country and restore the £arty 
to its pristine purity of faith and practice. We have given the history of the 
memorable contest in which, with unexampled odds against him, he maintained 
his foothold and accomplished his grand design. 

We have seen the series of skilful movements and masterly combina¬ 
tions by which, with comparatively few forces, he occupied and manfully 
contested every inch of disputed territory, until he finally struck down the 
protective system with blows from which it never can entirely recover 
m the face of the formidable array against him, wielding the battle-axe 
of Richard or the cimeter of Saladin, as strength or skill might best 
serve his turn. Ever ready, cheerful, and confident, he sometimes obtain¬ 
ed concessions from mere respeet to his gallantry and prowess, which no 
force at his disposal could then have extorted. Experience now proved 
that he had not been a moment too soon in striking at the protective sys¬ 
tem. The Republican party had been gradually wasting under the as¬ 
saults of their open enemies, and the moral influences of the stock in¬ 
terests. The banks, deprived for the time of their natural ally the tariff, 
were forced to take the field alone, and the difficulty which the Republi¬ 
cans experienced in coping with this single interest, proved how impossi¬ 
ble it would have been for them to have resisted the whole affiliated sys¬ 
tem if its strength had been unimpaired, and its united forces directed 
against them. They now saw that Mr. Calhoun had been warring all along, 
not against them, but a common enemy, which, but for him, might have 
overwhelmed all together. Mr. Calhoun, who had left his ancient friends 
in their strength to reform, but not to destroy, now returned to them m 
their weakness to cheer, to animate, to rally, and defend them, and was 
prouder of their alliance upon principle in their period of adversity than 
he would have been of all the honours which they could have heaped 
upon him in their prosperity. It was not in his nature to regard the exe¬ 
crations which these stock interests poured out upon him. Ihey had 
too often tried the temper of his steel not to know the force of the arm 
which wielded it, and it was perhaps with as much of despair as rage 
that privilege saw its ancient and well-trained adversary take the field with 
additional strength against it. Mr. Calhoun did not now direct his atten¬ 
tion so much to mere affairs of outposts as to placing the party upon that 
solid platform of principle, in which he well knew that the whole batter¬ 
ing train of the Federal hosts could never effect a breach. V\ ith a true 
mflitary eye, he readily seized all the advantages of position, and under 
his advice mainly, they have, at every sacrifice, directed column after col¬ 
umn upon this elevated post, where they now command the field, and from 
which, if not abandoned or lost by want of vigilance, they must ultimately 

recover the country. , 

He is now about to retire from the theatre of public life, neither wean¬ 
ed nor worn, but because his work is done, so far, at least, as senatorial 
life can afford him any useful part to play. If there be any new field of 
action worthy of his powers, and as yet untrodden by him, it is m that 
hio-hest executive sphere, for which the character of his mind and the ex¬ 
perience of his life have so eminently fitted him. It is, perhaps only upon 
this theatre that his countrymen would not now exclaim, “ Superfluous 
lacrs the veteran on the stage,” and it is there that they will probably re¬ 
quire him to consummate, as perhaps he alone can do, those great Repub¬ 
lican reforms so cherished by the party, as destined to commend it to the 
grateful regards of posterity. We cannot better close this sketch than by 
extracting a portrait of Mr. Calhoun as a man and an orator, which was 
drawn by a friendly hand, it is true, but which we reeogmse as being so 
just and well executed that we gladly adopt it as our own. 
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In his person Mr. Calhoun is slender and tall. His countenance, at 
rest, is strikingly marked with decision and firmness. In conversation it 
is highly animated, expressive, and indicative of genius. His eyes are 
large, dark, brilliant, and penetrating, and leave no doubt, at first view, of 
a hio-h order of intellect. His manners are easy, natural, and unassu- 
ming° and as frank as they are cordial and kind. In all his domestic rela¬ 
tions his life is without a blemish. He has none of the cautious reserve 
and mystery of common politicians 5 for he has nothing to conceal or 
disguise. He is accessible to all, agreeable, animated, instructive, and 
eloquent in conversation, and communicates his opinions with the utmost 
freedom. Some politicians seek popularity by carefully avoiding re¬ 
sponsibility. Whatever popularity Mr. Calhoun possesses has, on the 
contrary, been acquired by bold and fearless assumption of responsibility 
on all critical and trying occasions. His judgment is so clear and dis¬ 
criminating, that he seems to possess a sort of prophetic vision of future 
events, and on occasions when most men doubt and hesitate, he decides 
with confidence, follows up his decision with undoubting firmness, and 
has never failed in the end to be justified by time, the arbiter of all things. 

Few men have been called upon to pass through scenes of higher polit¬ 
ical excitement, and to encounter more vigorous and unrelenting opposi¬ 
tion than Mr. Calhoun; yet, amid all the prejudices which party feeling 
engenders, and all the jealousy of political rivals, and all the animosity 
of political opponents, no one has yet ventured to hazard his own repu¬ 
tation for judgment or sincerity so far as to doubt one moment his great 
and commanding talents. 

As an orator, Mr. Calhoun stands in the foremost rank of parliamentary 
speakers. On first rising in debate, he always felt the anxiety of diffi¬ 
dence, arising from a sensibility which is almost always the companion 
of true genius. His manner of speaking is energetic, ardent, rapid, and 
marked by a solemn earnestness, Avhich leaves no doubt of his sincerity 
and deep conviction. His style is pure, forcible, logical, and condensed; 
often figurative for illustration, never for ornament. His mind is well 
stored with the fruits of learning, but still better with those of observa¬ 
tion and reflection. Hence depth, originality, and force characterize all 
his speeches. He lays his premises on a foundation too broad, solid, and 
deep to be shaken ; his deductions are clear and irresistible j “ the strong 
power of genius,” to adopt the language of the eloquent Pinkney, in re¬ 
ferring to Mr. Calhoun’s splendid speech on the treaty-making power, 
“ from a higher region than that of argument, throws on his subjects all 
the light with Avhich it is the prerogative of genius to invest and illus¬ 
trate everything.” And his speeches, full of the most elevated and pa¬ 
triotic sentiments, after conquering the understanding, take the heart 
entirely captive, and carry along his hearers, often unconsciously, and 
sometimes against their will, to the point he desires. 

Mr. Calhoun had attained so high a reputation as a member of Con¬ 
gress, that it was thought by many that he was leaving his appropriate 
field when he accepted the appointment of Secretary of War. On the 
contrary, his new situation only presented another theatre for the exer¬ 
cise of his great and diversified talents. The distinguishing feature of 
his mind, the power of analysis, was now to be exercised in the practical 
business of Government, and at once, as by enchantment, order, efficiency, 
and perfect accountability sprang from the chaos in which he found the 
department, and demonstrated that his energy in execution was equal to his 
wisdom in organizing, and left it doubtful Avhether his legislative talents 
were not surpassed by his practical ability in administration. 

As a statesman, in the most enlarged and elevated sense of the term, 
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Mr. Calhoun has no superior. A philosophical observer of men and of 
their affairs, he analyzes and reduces all things to their original elements, 
and draws thence those general principles, which, with inconceivable 
rapidity and unerring certainty, he applies on all occasions, and banishes 
the perplexity and doubt by which ordinary minds are overwhelmed and 
confounded. By this wonderful faculty, he is enabled to decide at once, 
not only what measures are at present necessary for a government novel 
in its principles, and placed in circumstances of which there is no pre¬ 
cedent in the history of mankind, but, by discerning results through their 
causes; to look into futurity, and to devise means for carrying on our be¬ 
loved country in a direct path to the high and glorious destiny which, 
under the guidance of wisdom and virtue, awaits her. 

To the highest powers of mind Mr. Calhoun unites those elevated 
moral qualities, which are equally essential with ability to complete the 
character of a perfect statesman: inflexible integrity, honour without a 
stain, disinterestedness, temperance, and industry ; a firmness of purpose 
which disdains to calculate the consequences of doing his duty; pru¬ 
dence and energy in action, devotion to his country, and inextinguishable 
love of liberty and justice. To these great qualities, perhaps, we ought 
to add a lofty ambition; but it is an ambition that prefers glory to office 
and power, which looks upon the latter only as a means for acquiring the 
former, and which, by the performance of great and virtuous actions for 
the accomplishment of noble ends, aims at the establishment of a widely- 
extended and ever-during fame. This ingredient, which enters into the 
composition of all great and powerful minds, seems intended by Provi¬ 
dence to stimulate them to the highest pitch of exertion in the service 
of mankind; and if it be a defect, it is one which Mr. Calhoun shares, as 
well as all their high qualities, with the most perfect models of Greek 
and Roman excellence. 

To those who have not been attentive observers of the life, character, 
and conduct of Mr. Calhoun, or who may have been alienated by political 
conflicts, the above portraiture may seem to derive some of its colour¬ 
ing from the partial pencil of friendship. If an intimate connexion of 
that kind for more than a quarter of a century may be supposed to 
tincture the writer’s mind with partiality, it will be allowed, at the same 
time, that it affords the best possible opportunity of forming an accurate 
estimate of the moral and political character of the subject of this me¬ 
moir. His statements of fact and opinion he knows to be entirely authentic ; 
and after a deliberate review of every sentence and word he has written, 
he finds nothing which a reverence for justice and truth will allow him 
to alter. 
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